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of Lord Hood's fleet, from Gibraltar to Toulon, transmitted to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 
127, 128, 129. Letters to Mrs. Nelson and his father when off Toulon, 129, 180. Proceed. 
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having Lord H. S. Conway on board, who wrote him a letter of congratulation on the event, 
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at Toulon, and the difficulties which intervened with the Spaniards and Neapolitans, our 
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Mrs. Nelson, 140, 141, 
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Gilbert Elliot, accompanied by Colonel John Moore and Major Koehler, land in Corsica on a 
mission to settle plans with General Paoli, 143. Short account of the Island of Corsica, and 
sketches of General Paoli’s character, 145. Plan of intended operations against Corsica, and 
letters from General Paoli to Captain Nelson in January, 146. His letter to Mrs. Nelson de- 
scribing a viplent gale and the dispersion of Lord Hood's fleet off Corsica, 146. Letter which 
he received from the Governor of Balagne in Corsica, 147. Operations of the Agamemnon 
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on the coast of Corsica, 148. Operations of the Army and Navy, in February, on the reduc- 
tion of St. Fiorenzo, 149, 150. Correspondence with Lord Hood, and General Paoli, detailing 
Captain Nelson’s services whilst detached off Cape Corse and Bastia, 151, 152, 153. Opera- 
tions planned for the siege of Bastia, 153. His letters to Mrs. Nelson giving an account of 
his operations previous to the siege, 154, 155. Extract from the letter of Lord Hood to 
General Dundas, respecting the siege of Bastia, 156. Captain Nelson’s Journal, 156. His 
letters to Lord Hood during the siege, 157. Letter to Sir William Hamilton, 158.. Continu- 
ation of Captain Nelson’s Journal of the siege of Bastia, to the 25th April, 160, 161, 162. 
Letters to Mrs. Nelson, Lord Hood, and continuation of Journal to May the 4th, 162, 163, 
164. Further details in letter to the Rev. Mr. Hoste, and continuation of Journal, 165, 166. 
Incidental circumstance whi¢h accelerated the surrender of Bastia, 166. Letter to Mrs. 
Nelson, and continuation of his Journal after the surrender of Bastia, 168. Extract of Lord 
Hood's letter to the Admiralty announcing the surrender of Bastia, 169. Captain Nelson sails 
from Bastia with Lord Hood in quest of the French fleet then out of Toulon, 170. His letter 
to Mrs. Nelson on the subject, 171. His Journal of the operations previous to the siege of 
Calvi, 172. His letter of the 19th June; to Lord Hood, giving an account of the landing 
of the troops near Calvi, 172. Continuation of his Journal, 173. Letter of the 21st June to 
Lord Hood, describing the difficulties Captain Nelson had to surmount, 173. Further details 
in letters that passed between him and Lord Hood, 174. His letter to Mrs. Nelson contain- 
ing other particulars, 175. Continuation of the transactions of the siege of Calvi, detailed 
in his Journal and Correspondence with Lord Hood and General Stuart, between June 28 and 
July 8, 176 to 179. His letter of the 8th July to Mrs. Nelson, from the camp before Calvi, 
180. Letters of July 10th and 11th to Lord Hood, continuation of his Journal, and account of 
the loss of the sight of his right eye, 180, 181. His letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot on the preme- 
ditated attack againgt the Mozelle battery, 182. Mozelle stormed under the orders of Colonel 
Moore, 183, 184. His letter of the 31st July to Lord Hood, from one of the advanced bat- 
teries, 185. His letters of the 6th and 10th of August to the Duke of Clarence, retracing 
the history of the siege of Calvi, until its reduction, 186, 187. Thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament for previous operations in. Corsica, 187. Extracts from Lord -Hood’s official de- 
spatches on the surrender of Calvi, 188. Conclusion of Captain Nelson’s Journal, and letter 
to Lord Hood, bearing testimony of the meritorious conduct of the naval Officers who had 
served on shore under his orders, 189. Inscription to the memory of Lieutenant Moutray of 
the Victory, 190. Letters to Mrs. Nelson, Sept. Ist and 12th, on that and other subjects, 
190, 191. Ordered to Genoa, and his letter in September to Lord Hood, giving an account 
of his reception from the Doge, 191. Letter from his father, 192. Ordered to put himself 
under the Command of Vice Admiral Hotham, 193. His letter to Mrs. Nelson, continuing 
the account of his proceedings to the 31st October, after Lord Hood sailed for England, 193. 

Letters to-Mrs. Nelson and the Duke of Clarence at this. period, 194. His letter to the 
Viceroy of Corsica, and plan for the protection of Ajaccio, 195. Letters to Mrs. Nelson and 
the Duke of Clarence, giving an account of his proceedings to the end of Dec. 197. 
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Letters from his Father, and his correspondence with Mrs. Nelson and the Duke of 
Clarence at the beginning of this year, p. 199. The political, naval, and commercial advan- 
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tages of Corsica noticed in his letter to Mrs. Nelson, in February, 199. Letter to Mrs. 
Nelson at sea, March 10, giving an account of Admiral Hotham’s Fleet being in sight of the 
French Fleet, 200. Captain Nelson’s Journal of the proceedings of the British Fleet: from; 
the 8th of March to the close of the action with the French Fleet, 201, 202, 203, 204. Ex- 
tracts from his letters to the Duke of Clarence, Captain Locker, and Mrs. Nelson, regarding 
this action, 205, 206, 207. His letters to Mrs. Nelson in April, giving a retrospect of naval 
operations in the Mediterranean to the end of April, 208, 209. His letter to Captain Locker 
in May, expressive of anxiety for reinforcements, 209. Congratulatory letter from his Father 
on his conduct in Admiral Hotham’s action, and informing him that Lord Hood did not return 
to the Mediterranean, 210. Importance of preserving a superior fleet in the Mediterranean, 
with Captain Nelson’s observation, 210, 211. His letter of July Ist to Mrs. Nelson, announc- 
ing the arrival of the convoy from England; Dido and Lowestoffe’s action with two French 
frigates, 211, 212. The late Captain George Clarke’s account of that action, 212. Nelson’s 
solicitation to the Secretary at War for an allowance for the loss of clothes and ship furniture 
at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi, 212. Captain Nelson made Colonel of. Mawnres,""813. His 
Fathers letter of congratulation, ibid. Despatched with a squadron of frigates to assist the 
Austrian General on the coast of Genoa, 214. Admiral Hotham’s official letter to the Admi- 
ralty, in conseqence of Captain Nelson’s suddenly joining him, and giving intelligence of 
having been chased by, the French Fleet, and account of the action of the 13th of July, 214, 
215. Captain Nelson’s further description of the action in a letter to the Duke of Clarence, 
215. French account of the action, 216. Nelson’s letter to Captain Locker, giving further 
particulars of the action, 217. His letter to Earl Spencer, 218. His correspondence with 
Mr. Drake and Admiral Hotham, 18th and 2@d July, relative to the cooperation of the British 
squadron with the allied Army on the coast of Genoa, 219, 220, 221. Ilis unreserved letter 
to Mrs. Nelson on this occasion, 221. Captain Nelson’s proceedings with the squadron in 
August, detailed in letters to Mr. Drake, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Admiral Hotham, 223 to 228. 
His Correspondence with General de Vins, and :discussion of a pian of operations proposed 
in September, 229, 230, 231. His sentiments of the Austrian Army, in a letter to‘Mrs. Nelson 
of the 15th of September, 231. The same, in a letter to Admiral Hotham, 231. His letter 
of the 18th of September to Mr. Drake, in consequence of a complaint from the Genoese 
Minister, 232. His letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot on the sam@%subject, 233. His letter, | 
Sept. 21, to his Father and Mrs. Nelson respecting the tardy cooperation of the Austrians, 
234, Confirmed in a letter from Mr. Drake to Admiral Hotham, 234. Nelson’s services and 
operations at this period contrasted with those of the Austrian Army, 235. His letter to 
Mrs. Nelson, Oct. 5, expressive of his disappointment at the French squadron escaping from 
Genoa, 236. His letter to General Count Wallis, Nov. 7, assuring him of zealous cooperation, 
236. His correspondence with General de Vins, Mr. Drake, the Duke of Clarence, and Ad- 
miral Goodall, in November, containing the naval and military operations of that period on 
the coast of Genoa, 237, 238, 239. Letter received from his Father at the close of this year, 
240. ; 
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‘From Admiral Sir John Jervis’s arrival as Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean, November 
1795, to the termination of his Action off Cape St. Vincent, February 14, 1797,—page 241 
to 359. 


Introductory to.this section, p. 241. . Retrospect of the Vado Campaign in Nelson’s cor- 
respondence with Sir John Jervis and Mr. Drake, 242. His energetic letter of Nov. 23d to 
Lord Grenville, repelling an extraordinary acccusation of permitting supplies to pass to the 
French, which had been preferred against him and the Captains of his squadron, 243. The 
Hon. Mr. Trevor's letter illustrative of the subject, 244. His letter of Nov. 27th to Mr. 
Drake, justificatory of his conduct in cooperating with the Austrians at Vado, 245. His 
letter of Dec. 2d to Mrs. Nelson, giving his undisguised sentiments on the causes of the loss 
of Vado, and the want of cooperation by the Austrians, 246, His letters of the 2d, 4th, and 
6th of Dec. to Sir Hyde Parker and Sir Gilbert Elliot, giving details of the disastrous events 
near Genoa and the loss of Vado, 247, 248. His letter to the Rev. Mr. Hoste, giving further 
accounts.of the defeat,of the Austrigns, 248. His letter to Mr. Drake, Dec. 16, repelling the 
Austrian General’s charge of the non-cooperation of the English squadron, 249. His letter 
to Admiral Sir John Jervis, Dec. 21, on the same subject, 250. Political view of the States 

of Italy at the close of 1795, 251. 
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Arrival of General Buonaparte early in the spring of 1796 to command the French Army 
in Italy, p. 252. Captain Nelson’s letter to his wife in January, anticipating the views of the 
French on the opening of the campaign, 252. Mr. Drake’s letter of the 7th of January, in 
answer to Nelson’s pf the 16th of Dec. acquitting him of all blame with respect to coopera- 
tion with the Austrians, 253. Nelson’s first interview with Sir John Jervis, Commander in 
Chief, and other occurrences, described in his letter of the 20th of Jan. to Mrs. Nelson, 255, 
Interesting letter from his Father, 255, 256. Sails from St. Fiorenzo Bay, Corsica, and brief 
-account of his proceedings, in letters to Mrs. Nelson,.257. Arrival at Genoa on the 2d of 
March, and letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 258. Letters to Sir John Jervis of the 
10th and 16th of March, after his arrival at Leghorn, and when at sea transmitting the diplo- 
matic correspondence that had passed between him and the British Ministers at Turin, Genoa, 
and Naples, 259, 260,.261. His interview with Mr. Drake. at Genoa, and the plan of con- 
certed operations detailed in his second letter of the 16th of March to Sir John Jervis, 269. 
His indisposition, and Sir John Jervis’s honourable testimony to his great exertions, 264. 


Aprit, 1796. 

His letters to Sir John Jervis, and energetic reply to the accusations of the Genoese 
Government against his Majesty’s ships, p. 265. His letter to Mr. Drake, proposing a cooper- 
ation with General Beaulieu’s Army, 268. Hoists a broad pendant on board the Agamemnon, 
‘p. 268. Interview with the Sardinian and Imperial Ministers at Genoa, and correspondence 
with General Beaulieu, respecting the plan of cooperation, detailed in Captain Nelson’s letters 
to Sir John Jervis and Mr. Drake, 268 to 272. Parallel between Field Marshal Beaulieu’s 
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character and that of Gen. Buonaparte, p. 272. _Nelson’s letters to Mr. Drake, H. R. H. the 
Duke of Clarence, Sir John Jervis, and Mr. Trevor, in April, detailing the disastrous. events 
on the opening of the cainpaign, 273 to 276. Testimony of the scope given to his great abi-' 
lities by Sir John Jervis, 276. His letter to Sir John Jervis, April 25th, giving an account 
of the attack made by the boats of his squadron on four vessels lying under the batteries at | - 
Loano, p. 277. Unhappy situation of the King of Sardinia, and want of firmness in the Court, 
of Turin described in letters to Sir John Jervis, 277 to 280. 


May, 1796. 


His differences with the. Genoese Government, and spirited communication through the 
British Consul, p. 280. Sir John Jervis’s letter, May, 5, to the Hon. W. F. Wyndham; com- 
plaining of flagrant violations of neutrality committed by the Tuscan Government, 280, 281. 
Commodore Nelson’s several letters in May to Sir John Jervis, and Mrs. Nelson, detailing the 
operations of the Austrian Army, and proceedings of his squadron, 281 to. 985. Official ac-. 
count of his capturing on the 21st of May a valuable French convoy of arméd’ vessels laden 
with arms,. intrenching tools, and ammunition, for the sicge of Mantua, 285, 986, 287. 


June, 1796. 


Captain Nelson's depressed state of mind, p.287. - Cruelty of the French in selling the 
Austrian prisoners to the Spaniards, to be transported to their mines in South America, 288. 
Official statements of this outrage to humanity, in letters from Sir John Jervis to Lord Bute 
and Mr. Jackson 288, 289. Nelson removed from the Agamemnon into the Captain, 290. 
His letter, June 23, to Sir John Jervis, respecting the proceedings of the French, and their 
powerful influence on the coast of Genoa, 291. His letter, June 28, to the same, giving some 
interesting details of the operations of the French Army under Buonaparte when taking pos- 
session of Leghorn, 292. The Hon. John Trevor's letter, June 30, to Co! nmodore Nelson ‘on . 
the importance of the island of Elba, to counteract the French intrigues at Leghora, 922. 
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Nelson’s letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot, July 1, on the proceedinigs of the French at Lég: 
horn, p. 293. Letters which passed between General Buonaparte and the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, 293. Nelson’s arrival at St. Fiorenzo, Corsica, ‘and correspondence with Sir 
Gilbert Elliot and Sir John Jervis on the state of affairs in Italy, 294, 295. Ordered to co- 
operate in the plan of taking possession of Porto Ferrajo, island of Elba, and ‘Sit’Gilbert 
Elliot's letter to the Governor, 296. Description of Porto Ferrajo, 297. Proceedings of the 
squadron under Nelson on taking possession of Porto Ferrajo, detailed th his letter to Sir John 
Jervis, 297. His letters to the Hon, W. F. Wyndham, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Sir John Jervis, 
being a continuation of the same subject, and plans for intercepting the neutral trade with 
the French, 298, 299. Arrival at Leghorn, July 15, and communications from Mr. Drake 
respecting Buonaparte’s proceedings, and on Marshal Wurmser’s being appoimted Commander 
in Chief of the Austrian Army, 300. Letters to Sir John Jervi is, july: 18, and to H. R. H. the. 
Duke of Clarence, July 20 and 23, with a retrospect of naval operations, 300, 301. His 
arrival at Genoa, July 29, and letter to Sir John Jervis of the cautions given the trade, 302. 
Sir John Jervis’s letter, July 31, bearing testimony of the wisdom iad judement of Sir eupets 


Elhot, 302. 
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Letter to Mrs. Nelson, of the 2d of August, displaying his zealous and sanguine mind, 
p- 304. Letter from his Father, 305. Letters, Aug. 5, to Sir John Jervis and Sir Gilbert 
‘Elliot, proposing to attack Leghorn, 306, 307. Sir John Jervis’s reasons for differing in 
opinion regpecting the feasibility of an attack on Leghorn, 307. Nelson established a 
Commodore witha Captain ‘tinder him, Aug. 15,-308. His letter to H. R. H. the Duke of 
‘Clarence, Aug. 19, containing various naval and political relations, 309. His humanity and 
moderation contrasted with the cruelty and oppression of the French, 310. Extracts of his 
letters, August 20! and 22, to Sir John Jervis, with intelligence of the greater part of the 
French troops having left Leghorn, 310. Letter, August 22, to the Governor of Leghorn, 
which delineates his humane and generous character, 311. His laconic letter, August 23, to 
Mrs. Nelson, intimating his intention to visit the Pope at Rome, 312, — 
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Important intelligence which he received early in September, in letters from his Excel- 
lency the Hon. W. F. Wyndham at Florence, containing among other matters the intention 
of the Spaniards to. unite. their flees, with! the, French and attack the British—Formidable plan 
of attack against Corsiéa, p. 312, 313. Commodore Nelson’s letter, Sept. 3, to Sir John Jervis 
on the same subject, 313. Operations adapted to guard against the threatened descent on 
Corsica, 314. "The Commodore’s remonstrances with the Genoese Government, 315. His 
request of an audience with the Doge granted, 315. His letters, Sept. 10 and 11, to Sir John 
Jervis and Mrs. Nelson, giving.an account of his audience with the Doge of Genoa, 316. 
Transactions which led to the Genoese ordering their forts to fire on the English squadron, 
317. The paper which Commodore Nelson. on that occasion circulated, styled, Facts for the 
knowledge of every person in Genoa and the neighbourhood, 317. His letter to Mr. Drake, 
Sept. 12, detailing the whole of that extraordinary transaction, 318. Sir John Jervis’s spi- 
rited remonstrance to the Republic of Genoa, 319. Measures suggested by the Viceroy of 
Corsica for taking possession of the island of Capraja, until due satisfaction should be made 
by the Genoese for the insults offered, 320. Troops embarked from Corsica for the expedi- 
tion against Capraja, and the Commodore’s- operations, 321. - His official letter to Sir John 
Jervis, Sept. 19, giving an account of the surrender of that island, 322: . Falls in with a Spa- 
nish frigate on the 20th of Sept. and spirited conduct with the Captain respecting the exist- 
ence of a treaty between the Spaniards and French, 323. Intelligence of the war proclaimed 
by Spain against England, 323." Sir John Jervis’s letter to Mr. Drake at Venice, on the rup- 
ture with Genoa, 324. Commodore Nelson sent with a flag of truce to Genoa, and an offer 
to restore Capraja on gertain conditions, 325. - His ship, the Captain, sent to Ajaccio, shifts 
his broad pendant on board the Diadem, Captain Towry, 325. Commodore Nelson's letter 
to Sir John Jervis, Sept. 28, which marks his extraordinary powers of discrimination respect- 
ing the threatened descent of the enemy on Corsica, 325, 326. Reinforcement detached by 
Sir John Jervis into the Adriatic, to cooperate with the Austrians, and his letter to Colonel 
Graham serving with the Austrian army, 327. Motives for resolving on the evacuation of 
‘Corsica, 327. 
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Commodore Nelson’s plan of arrangement for the evacuation of Corsica, communicated 
in his letter, October 3, to Sir John Jervis, p. 328. Sir John Jervis’s letter to the Viceroy of 
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Corsica, 328. Commodore Nelson’s letter displaying his zealous and active mind in the 
execution of his orders, 328. Nelson's letter to Sit John Jervis, and’ Mrs. Nelson, on. the 
orders received from England, for the fleet to withdraw from the Mediterranean, 329. 
Orders and precautions of Admiral Sir John Jervis on findjng that the Spanish fleet had 
entered the Mediterranean, 330. Difficulty of the service intrusted to Nelson, in embarking 
all the provisions, ordnance and military stores at Bastia, 330. Intelligence of a number of 
French landed near Cape Corse, and arrival of the troops from Capraja, 330, 331. Sir John 
Jervis’s letter of 19th Oct. to the King of Naples, in answer to. one from his Majesty, expres- 
sive of his poignant feelings and regret at withdrawing our fleet from the Mediterranean, 331. 
Nelson’s report to the Admiral, 21st Oct. respecting the complete evacuation of Bastia, 381. 
His letter to H. R. H. the Duké of Clarence, Oct. 25, giving an account of the exertions of | 
his squadron in the evacuation of Corsica, and of the fleet and transports being ordered to - 
Porto Ferrajo, 332 to 334. : : ee. 54 fin? 3 . 


Novemser, 1796. a 
‘His letter to Captain Locker, describing the character of the Corsicans, p. 335. Letters 


to Mrs. Nelson, and the Rev. Mr. Hoste, 335, 336. The evacuation of Porto Ferrajo inti- 
mated to him in a letter from the Admiral, 336. 
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Ordered to hoist his broad pendant on board the Minerve frigate, Captain G. Cockburn; 
complimentary letter from his Admiral, leaving the execution of the arduous service of eva- 
cuating Porto Ferrajo to his judgment, p. 336. His letter to Mrs. Nelson on the ‘subject, 336. 
Sir John Jervis’s letter, 10th Dec. to Sir Gilbert Elliot, on the plans he intended to pursue, 
and the instructions given to Nelson, 337. Commodore Nelson’s official letter to the Admi- 
ral, giving an account of his action in the Minerve with:two Spanish frigates, 33%... -Sir John 
Jervis’s notification of the-QIst December, to the Hon.’R. Walpole,:of ‘the arrival of part of 
his fleet in the Tagus, 338. The Spanish account of the Minerve’s ‘action, 340.- Arrival of 
the Minerve, Commodore Nelson, at Porto Ferrajo, and Captain Preston’s official account of 
the share which the Blanche had taken in the action, 340. Commodore Nelson's correspond- 
ence with General de Burgh, respecting political embarrassmeiifs in evacuating Elba, 341. 


January, 1797. 

Commodore Nelson’s letter to his father, January 1, p. 342. His letter to Mrs. Nélson 
from Porto Ferrajo, Jan. 13, 342. - His anxiety to return to Sir John Jervis, increased by the 
delay and difficulties of evacuating Elba, 342. Mr. Drake’s testimony of the high opinion 
entertained by our allies of Commodore Nelson’s merits in his various ‘services of cooperation, 
342. Tis letter to Mrs. Nelson, when on the eve of sailing from Porto Ferrajo, in which the 
religious tendency of his mind is expressed, 343. : 


Fesrvary, 1797. 
The Minerve, with the ships of war and transports, arrive at Gibraltar Feb. 10th, p. 343. 
Are chasedtby two Spanish line of battle ships, 343. Important intelligence of the Spanish 
fleet, communicated by him to the Admiral, on joining the fleet off Cape St. Vincent, and ¢ 
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ordered to shift his broad pendant on board the Captain, 344. ’ Preparations for battle during 
the night of the 13th February, 344. Causes which gave the enemy such a decided superio- 
rity of ships, 344. The Spanish Fleet discovered at break of day, Féb. the 14th, 345. Ex- 
tracts from Colonel Drinkwatgr’s narrative, 345, $46. Copy of his Majesty’s ship Captain’s 
Log Book on the forenoon of February 14, 347. Continuation of Colonel Drinkwater’s nar- 
rative of the action, as observed from the Lively frigate 347, 348. A circumstantial account 
of the action, and Nelson’s enterprise in boarding the San Nicolas and San Josef, as given by 
himself in a memoir transmitted to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 349, 350. Continuation 
of ship’s Log Book after Commodore Nelson had shifted his pendant on board the Irresist- 
able, 351. Letter which he received on the following day, from his old friend anid messmate 
Captain (now Lord) Collingwood, 352. Sir Gilbert Elliot’s letter to him from on board the 
Lively, 352. Further particulars of this memorable action, 353. Sir John Jervis’s general 
Thanks issued to the Officers of the fleet, 354. His private letter to Earl Spencer, accompa- 
nying the official dispatch, 354. Arrival of the squadron in Lagos Bay ; sails thence and 
arrives at Lisbon, 354. Commodore Nelson’s letter to Mr. Windham, member for Norwich, 
on presenting the Spanish. Admiral’s sword to ‘that Corporation, 354. His letter to Mrs. 
Nelson, Feb. 28th, 355. 
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Commodore Nelson again selected by his Admiral to command a detached squadron, and 
sails from the Tagus to watch’ the enemy, and intercept a rich Spanish ship expected from 
Mexico, p. 355.. His letter to the Admiral, 12th March, shews the confidence reposed in 
him, 355. His letter of the 16th March to Mr. M‘Arthur, respecting the Spanish reports at 
Cadiz of the action and the objects of his cruise, 356. Sir John Jervis’s letter to Commodore 
Nelson, conveying to him his Majesty’s approbation of his distinguished services in the 
action of the 14th February, and the thanks of Parliament and of the Corporation of Lon- 
don, 356. Nelson’s letter of the 22d March to the Duke of Clarence, giving an account of 
the critical situation of the fleet after the action, and the difficulties it‘had to contend with, 
if no reinforcement arrived, 356, 357.° Promoted to the rank of Rear Admiral on-the 20th 
February, 357. Admiral Sir John Jervis’s lettér to Commodore Nelson, 31st March, with 
intelligence of the Spanish fleet of eighteen sail of the line being ready for sea, 358. Letters 
from Lady Parker and his father, 358, 359. Honorary freedom of the city of Bath. ted to 
him, for his gallant conduct on the 14th February, 359. 
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Rear Admiral Nefson’s letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, April 2,. on the occasion 
of such honours being conferred upon him, p.6. His letter‘at the same time to. Mrs. Nelson, 
6. Receives instructions to blockade Cadiz, 7. His letter to Sir John Jervis, proposing to 
be detached for the protection of the army from Elba, 7. . Sir John Jervis’s letter in answer, 
April 12, 7. Rear Admiral Nelson’s suggestions respecting the Viceroy of Mexico in his 
letter April 12 to Sir John Jervis, and his plan of attack on Teneriffe, 7, 8,9. Detached with 
a squadron to’ Elba, to protect the convoy with troops, 9. Letter, April 21, to Sir J. Jervis, 
when off Corsica, giving an account of his proceedings, 9. Letter to the Duke of Clarence, 
-\pril 30, describing the critical situation in which this convoy had been placed,’ 10. 
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His letter off Cape Palos, May 1, to Sir John Jervis, with an account of the progress of 
the convoy to Gibraltar; occurrences respecting the embarkatjon of the troops at Elba, 
10, 11. Sir John Jervis’s letter, May 6, in answer to Rear Admiral Nelson’s suggestion re- 
specting Teneriffe, 11. Rear Admiral Nelson’s proceedings on his arrival at Gibraltar, : in 
consequence of Sir John Jervis’s orders, 12. Letter to the Duke of Clarence, May 26, de- 
scribing the critical situation of the English squadron for want of reinforcements, 12. Més- 
sage sent by Rear Admiral Nelson on May 30 to the Spanish Admiral at Cadiz, respecting the 
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Jervis’s confidential letter to Rear Admiral Nelson, June 6th, intimating his intention 
eventually to detach him witha squadron to Teneriffe, 14. Rear Admiral Nelson’s answer, 
and Sir John Jervis’s reply, 14. Notes that passed between Rear Admiral Nelson and the 
Spanish Admiral Moreno, on the subject of paragraphs published in the English papers 
injurious to the professional character of one of the Spanish Officers, 15. Sir John Jervis’s 
arrangement of the service on which the Portuguese ships should be employed under Captain 
Donald Campbell, 15. Character and services of Captain Donald Campbell, who rose to the 
rank of Rear Admiral in the Portuguese service, 15, 16. Rear Admiral Nelson’s letter to Sir 
John Jervis, June 9, respecting the result of. his correspondence with the Spanish Admiral 
Moreno, 16. Letters to Sir John Jervis, June 12, 13, describing his preparations for the 
perilous enterprise of Teneriffe, 17. Sir John Jervis’s letter to Rear Admiral Nelson, mid- 
night, June 13, cautioning him to be on his guard respecting the design of the Spaniards, 18. 
Letter to Mrs. Nelson, June 15, respecting the orderly conduct of the crew of the Theseus 
under his command, 18, 19. Gallantry of Lieutenant (now Sir Thomas) Hardy in cutting out 
the Mutine, a French corvette, from the road of Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, 19. Lieutenant Hardy 
appointed Commander of the Mutine, 20. Notices of Sir John Jervis’s correspondence with 
the Spanish Admiral, respecting the Spanish prisoners of war landed at Lagos, 20. State of 
the Spanish Fleet in Cadiz, and the expected arrival of French ships from Toulon, detailed in 
Nelson’s letter to his Admiral, 21. Letter to Mrs. Nelson, June 29, previous to his entering 
on the perilous enterprise in contemplation, 21. : 
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Strength of the Forts at Cadiz, when an attack by night was meditated, p. 22. Earl St. 
Vincent's arrangement of the intended attack, in letters of the Ist and 3d July to Sir Horatio 
‘Nelson, 22. Detail of the memorable transactions of the night of the 3d July in Sir Horatio’s 
official letter to Earl St. Vincent, 23. Earl St. Vincent's letter of congratulation, 23. Sir 
Horatio’s Ictter, July 5, suggesting another plan of attack, 24. Earl St. Vincent's reply, and 
extracts from his public despatches respecting the testimony which he bore to Sir Horatio’s 
arduous: enterprises, 24, Noble conduet of Nelson’s coxswain, John Sykes, @4. Earl St. 
Vincent's official account of the second bombardment of Cadiz on the night of the 5th July, 
95. Sir Horatio’s third attempt baffled, 25. ‘Captain S. Hood in the Zealous joins the Fleet, 
and Earl St. Vincent’s encomiums on this Officer, 25. Sir Horatio Nelson’s motives for pro- 
posing another attempt on Cadiz, in a letter of July 9, to Earl St. Vincent, 26. H.R. IL. 
the Duke of Clarence’s letter to Sir Horatio, July 4th, containing opinions on the mutiny, 26. 
Earl St. Vincent's letters, July 10th and 11th, to Sir Horatio Nelson, respecting his future 
operations, and approving of his conduct, 27. Sir Horatio’s letter to Commissioner Ingle- 
field at Gibraltar, July 11, giving an account of his several attempts on Cadiz, 27. His letter 
to Lady Nelson, July 12, domestic and other concerns, 28. Additional motives which stimu- 
lated an immediate attack on Teneriffe, 28. Extracts from his Journal, 28, 29. His instruc- 
tions to Captain Troubridge, 29. Form of summons, and articles he was instructed to pro- 
pose, 29, 30. Further regulations recommended in the attack, 30, 31. Continuation of 
Nelson’s Journal, 31, 32. Fac Simile of the lasé letter written by Sir H. Nelson, with his right 
hand, a few hours before he was wounded, 33. Continuation of his Journal until he lost his 
arm at the Mole of Teneriffe, 34, 35. Brief account, from his quitting the Seahorse, accom- 
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panied by Captain Fremantle, until his getting on board the Theseus after he was wounded, 
35, 36. Some account of what passed after he was wounded, in a letter from Mr. Hoste, a 
midshipman (now Captain) to his father, 36. Captain Fremantle severely wounded, 37. 
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His first letter to Lady Nelson after the loss of his right arm, p. 42. Earl St. Vincent’s 
letter of condolence-to Sir Horatio, 43. Has leave to return to England, 43. 
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letter to Lady Nelson of the 4th, on his arrival at Gibraltar, and his letter of the 6th to the 
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in consequence of the storm, 59. Extraordinary event of Buonaparte’s fleet sailing from 
Toulon, on the same day Nelson’s squadron was dispersed by the storm, 59. Brief retrospect 
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letter to Earl St. Vincent, May 28, giving an account of his sailing from Sardinia on the 
97th, 60. 
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Sir H. Nelson’s letter to the same, June 11, on his being reinforced by Captain Trou- 
bridge with ten sail of the line, and plan of attack if-he had fallen in with the French fleet 
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Italy ; Treaty of defensive alliance between the Courts of Vienna and Naples, &c. 63. Intel- 
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Island of Ischia, respecting the French armament under Buonaparte, 64. Sir H. Nelson's 
squadron passes through the Strait of Messina on the 20th June, 64. Letter from Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, June 26, announcing that Malta had been given up to the French, under the 
mediation of his Catholic Majesty, 65. On receiving intelligence that the Enemy’s fleet had 
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left Malta; Sir H. Nelson bears up on the 22d, and steers to the S. East with all possible 
sail, 66. On the 29th got sight of the Pharos of Alexandria, and ascertaining that no French 
Ships were in the harbours, shapes his course for the Coast of Caramania, 66. His letter of 
the 29th to Earl St. Vincent, retracing his proceedings, 66, 67, 68. ; 
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Captain Alexander Ball’s letter on the subject of what Sir Horatio had written to Earl 
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frauds, 334. Letter to Mr. Spiridion Foresti.on the same subject, 335. Letter to Rear Ad- 
miral Macnamara Russel, 336. Lord Nelson’s fleet being short of water, steers for the Madelena 
Islands, 336. Account of the anchorage in Agincourt Sound from actual surveys, 336. Lord 
Nelson’s Diary, October 25 and 31, giving an account of his anchorage in Agincourt Sound, 
336, 337. 

NoveMBER AND DecemsBeR, 1803. 

Lord Nelson’s letter to Captain Ryves, Nov. 1, respecting his correct chart of: the Made- 

lena Islands, p. 337. Letter to the Viceroy of Sardinia, announcing the arrival of part of his 
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fleet, and letter to Mr. Jackson, expressing his opinion of the anchorage, p- 338. Letter to 
Mr. Drummond at Constantinople, recommending the Turkish Government to be on its guard 
in case the French fleet should elude his vigilance, 338. Sails from the Madclena Islands, 
and his letter to General Vilettes respecting a war with Spain, 338. Lord Nelson’s admoni- 
tions to a lieutenant of a frigate, who had written to him complaining of his Captain, 339. 
Letter to Sir John Acton, Nov. 24, off Toulon, giving some account of his passage, and state 
of the French fleet, 340. Letter to Mr. Spiridion Foresti, Nov. 25, respecting timber and. 
hemp that might be obtained conditionally in a certain quarter, 340. Letter to Mr. Frere, at 
Madrid, on the conduct of the Spaniards towards the British ships, 340. Instructions from 
the Admiralty respecting his conduct to Spanish ships, 341. Letters to H. R. H. the Duke 
of Clarence and Earl St. Vincent, Dec. 7 and 12, describing his winter’s cruise off Toulon, 
341. His attention to inferior Officers evinced in letters to Mr. Dalton and Mr. Connor, 
midshipmen, 342. Letter to Sir Thomas Troubridge, stating the wants of his squadron, 343. 
Letter to Lord Hobart, Dec. 29, respecting the policy of possessing the island of Sardinia, 
344. Letters to Mr. Jackson, Sir John Acton, and Sir John Warren, respecting the affairs of 
Sardinia, Naples, and Russia, 345. Letters to General Vilettes and his Excellency Mr: Elliot, 
respecting the designs of the French to take possession of Sardinia, 346. Letter to Governor 
Sir T. Trigge at Gibraltar, mentioning the relative state of the British force and that of the 
enemy, 347. 


January, 1804. 


Lord Nelson’s squadron sails from the Madelena Islands on the 4th, and his instructions 
to Sir R. Bickerton and Captain Parker, in consequence of information that the French in- 
tended to invade Sardinia, 348. Detaches Captain Keats in the Superb to Algiers, with 
instructions to demand reparation for the insults offered, and his letters on that occasion to the 
Dey, 349. The result of Captain Keats’ mission stated in Lord Nelson’s letter to Lord Hobart, 
351. Further correspondence with Lord Hobart respecting the disputes with the Dey of 
Algiers, and other affairs, 351, 352. Letter to Earl St. Vincent respecting the promotion of 
meritorious Officers, and the importance of possessing Sardinia, 352. Letter to the Marquis 
of Hertford, bearing honourable testimony to the fame of his brother, Lord Hugh Seymour, 
353. Friendly letters to Admiral Holloway and Captain Brabazon, 353. Letter to Captain 
Fremantle respecting the threatened invasion of England, 354. Letter to Lord Minto respect- 
ing the affairs of Naples, importance of possessing Sardinia, and disputes with the Dey of 
Algiers, 355. An instance cited of Lord Nelson's liberality of mind, and his letter recom- 
mending Captain Hillier to Earl St. Vincent for his filial and fraternal affection to his mother 
and sisters, 355. An instance of his rigid regard to discipline, and his letter in answer to 
one interceding for a young Officer, who was to have been brought to a court martial, 356, 
Letter to Mr. Frere, on the conduct of Spain refusing supplies to our fleet, 336. 


Fesruary, 1804. 


Letter to Mr. Jackson, on the views of the French to possess Sardinia, and observations 
on the importance of this island to Great Britain, p. 357. Lord Nelson with his squadron 
take shelter from blowing weather in Madelena harbour on the 5th, and extracts of his letters 
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to Sir John Acton, General Vilettes, the Grand Vizier, Earl St. Vincent, and Captain Gore, 
on his expecting the Ferrol’ squadron to join that of Toulon, 'p. 358. 


Marcu, APRIL, AND May, 1804. 


Lord Nelson’s letter to Earl St. Vincent, describing his anxiety to meet the enemy with 
even an inferier force, p. 359. Letter to Sir J. Duckworth, on the action with the French 
squadron off St. Domingo, 360. Letters to SirJ. Acton, Mr. Foresti, and Mr. Elliot, revert- 
ing to the conduct of Russia, 361. Letter to Earl St. Vincent, April 19, bearing testimony 
to the character of Captain le Gros, of the Hindostan, and assigning causes for that ship 
taking fire at sea, 361. Letter to Sir E. Pellew, on his expressing an inclination to serve 
under Lord Nelson, 362. His preparations to ensure success on the event of a battle, and his 
instructions on the 28th of April, 362. Letter to Mr. Goddard, at Genoa, respecting the 
blockade of that port, 362. Letter to Dr. Allot, descriptive of Nelson’s character and feel- 
ings, 363. Disputes with artillery officers serving on board the bomb vessels under Lord 
Nelson's orders, 363. Letters to. Sir Thomas Troubridge, Earl St. Vincent, and Sir Charles 
-Pole, on the subject of these disputes, 364. Letter to Mr. Rose, respecting his plans for a 
flotilla, better manning our navy, and payment of prize money, 365. Monsieur: Latouche 
Treville stood out of Toulon on the 24th of May, and nearly brought to action the Canopus, 
Donegal, and Amazon, 366. Letter to Admiral G. Campbell, approving of his conduct on 
that occasion, 366. Lord Nelson’s letters to Mr. Bulkeley, Captain Sutton, and his brother 
William, on hearing of the French Admiral’s gasconading account of chasing the British fleet, 
367. Letter to Dr. Baird, May 30, describing the precarious state of Lord Nelson’s health, 
367. Letter to Count Woronzow, May 31, respecting the plan of our government allowing 
Russian Officers to be educated in the British navy, 368. Policy of the measure considered, 368. 


June anno Jury, 1804. 


Lord Nelson's letter to Mr. Elliot, June 1, on hearing that General Buonaparte had 
placed himself on the throne of France, 368. Letter to Sir A. Ball, mentioning his expe- 
dients for enticing Mons. Latouche Treville to come out of Toulon, 369. Letter to Sir John 
Acton, on the change of the dynasty in France, and the plan of operations intended to be 
adopted, 369, 370. Letters to Sir John Warren, Mr. Stratton, and the Grand Vizier, contain- 
ing political remarks on the affairs of Russia, Austria, and Turkey, 370, 371. Letters to 
Captain Vincent of the Arrow, approving of his attack of a French privateer under the island 
of Fano, and his qualified instructions on attacking the enemy under the protection of a 
neutral port, 371, 372. Letter to Sir John Acton, June 18, on hearing of the change of 
Ministry, and giving an account of his chasing with an inferior force the French fleet into 
Toulon. 372. Sir John Acton’s resignation, and Lord Nelson's liberal testimony to his cha- 
racter, 373. Letter te Mr. Jackson on the subject of privateers, 373. Letter to Lord Mel- 
ville, June 21, respecting soldiers when embarked in ships of war, 373. Letter to Lord 
Hawkesbury, June 22, reverting to the subject of Sardinia, 274. Letter to Lord Melville, 
claiming for himself and Officers the reward of medals for the Battle of Copenhagen, 374. Let- 
ter to Mr. Addington, June 30, on his resignation as Minister, 375. Letter to the Queen of 
Naples, July 10, respecting the conduct of Russia and other great powers, as opposed to 
France, 375. Lord Nelson’s anxiety at the thoughts of having suffered some of the French 
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ships to eseape from Toulon, p. 376. Captain Hallowell’s letters to Earl St. Vincent, and 
Lord Nelson, respecting the character and conduct of Elfi Bey, 377, 378. On the 31st of 
July Lord Nelson with his squadron take shelter in the Gulf of Palma, 378. ; 


Aveust, 1804. 


Letter to Sir A. Ball, Aug. 3, respecting the views of Russia, p. 379. Letter to General 
Vilettes, containing his political sentiments, 379. Letter to Mr. Consul Duff respecting 
Buonaparte’s designs against the Spaniards, 379. Letter to the Lord Mayor respecting the 
junior Flag Officers of his fleet in the Mediterranean not receiving the thanks of the Corpo- 
ration of London, 380. Intimation to Mr. Stratton that the Admiralty had ordered a ship of 
war to the Black Sea in order to survey it, 380. Letter to Admiral Kingsmill, expressing his 
regard for him and other early friends, 380. Lord Nelson’s anxiety to return home, and his 
letter to Sir Evan Nepean on the subject, $81. Letter to H. R. H..the Duke of Clarence, . 
Aug. 15, giving some account of his proceedings, and testimony in favour of Captain Keats, 
381. Retrospect of the gallant attack made in July by the boats of the Narcissus, Seahorse, 
and Maidstotie, on the enemy’s vessels in the Bay of Hieres, 382. Letter to Lord Melville, 
recommending Lieutenant Lumley of the Seahorse, who had lost his arm on this service, 382. 
Letter to Mr. Elliot, Aug. 28, describing his proceedings, and state of the enemy’s ships at 
Toulon, 383. Letter to Lord Carysfort, declaring his political sentiments, and opinion of 
Lord Moira and Mr. Pitt, 384. Letter to the Viceroy of Sardinia,-on the deplorable state of 
the finances of that kingdom, 384. Letter to Captain Parker, of the Amazon, Aug. 28, on 
his expecting the French fleet coming out of Toulon to give him battle, 384. 
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Correspondence with the Cardinal Despuig, and the protection which was afforded to 
the persecuted members of the Church of Rome, 385. Lord Nelson’s conjectures respecting 
the destination of the Toulon fleet, in letters to Sir R. Bickerton, Sir A. Ball, and General 
Vilettes, 386. Letter to Mr, Marsden, devising means for preserving the health of his 
fleet, 387. 
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Turkey might eventually adopt, p. 387. Letter to Earl Spencer, professing his esteem for 
that Statesman, 387. Letter to Lord Melville, lamenting the want of frigates in the Medi- 
terranean, 388, Letter to Mr. Elliot, reverting to the politics of the Court of Naples, 388. 
Letter to Lord Harrowby, respecting Sardinia, 389. On the 17th of October, anchors with 
his fleet at Madelena, 389. Sails thence on the 26th, 389. Letter to Lord Melville, after 
"he had looked into Toulon, 390. Anxiety to avoid a war with Spain described in his letters 
to Mr. Consul Gilbert, and Captain Gore, 390. Substance of the instructions which he 


received at this time from the Admiralty respecting his conduct towards the Spaniards, 390, 


NovemBer anp Decemper, 1804. 


Lieutenant Woodman, who had been detached to the Black Sea, returns to Lord Nelson 
with important intelligence, p. $91. Letter to Lord Camden on the state of Sardinia, 391, 
v6 
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Precautionary measures which Lord Nelson adopted early in November for the protection of 
Sardinia, p. 391. Receives intelligence that the Spaniards had declared war, 392. Letters 
‘to the King and Queen of Naples, Dec. 19, on the critical state of-affairs in Europe, 392. 


January, 1805. 


Lord Nelson’s letter to Mr. Foresti, and his proceedings in watching the French fleet at 
Toulon, p. 393. Escape of the French fleet from Toulon on the 18th, 393. Lord Nelson’s 
Diary, with an account of his proceedings, in pursuit of the French fleet, from the 19th to 
the close of this month, 393 to-395. 


Fesruary, 1805. 


Continuation of Lord Nelson’s Diary to the 14th, p. 395, 396. Letter to Lord Melville, 
expressive of his feelings and disappointment at the French fleet having eluded his pursuit, 
396. Intelligence received from Mr. Elliot that the French fleet had returned into Toulon, 
397. Letter to Lord Melville on the occasion, 397. Another letter to the same, complain- 
ing of the want of frigates, in his pursuit of the French fleet, and other subjects, 397, 398. 
Letter to Lord Moira, giving his reasons for preferring to strike a blow in Europe, to that of 
possessing Mexico or Peru, 398. On the 27th of Feb. Lord Nelson was compelled by gales 
of wind, to anchor in the Bay of Pulla, Sardinia, and his anxiety on that occasion described 
in his letter to Sir R. Bickerton, 399. 


Marcu, 1805. 


Sails again to watch the French fleet, and compelled to anchor on the 8th in the Guif of 
Palma, p. 399. His reasons for determining to keep some of his ships off Barcelona, 399. 
Sails on the 30th, in consequence of intelligence that the French fleet had embarked troops 


on the 21st, 400. 
Aprit, 1805. 


Letter to Lord Melville respecting proceedings of the squadron, p. 401. Letters to Mr. 
Stratton at Constantinople, and to the Grand Vizier, respecting the French fleet, and dispo- 
sition of the squadron, 401. The fleet bore up for Palermo on the 7th to cover Sicily. 
His proceedings on finding the French fleet had been seen off Cape de Gatte, steering west- 
ward, 402. Extracts of letters to Sir Alexander Ball, General Fox, Lord Melville, and Lord 
Gardner, describing his anxiety on the occasion, 404. 


May, 1805. 


On the 7th Lord Nelson anchored in Rosea Bay, Gibraltar, and the same evening sailed 
through the Straits in quest of the French fleet, p. 405. Letter to Mr. Marsden, intimating 
his intention to follow the enemy to the West Indies, 405. Reasons for adopting this reso- 
lution, 405. Admiral Donald Campbell, in the Portuguese service, confirmed Lord Nelson’s 
opinion with respect to the destination of the French fleet, 406. Further anecdotes of 
Admiral Campbell, and reference to the cause of his resignation, 406. See also Appendix, 
Ne 11, Lord Nelson's instructions when off Cape St. Vincent to Admiral Knight, 407. List 
of the English and Combined fleets, 407. Precautions adopted in directing his course to the 
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West Indies in pursuit of the enemy, 408. Made the island of Madeira on the 15th, and on 
the 29th despatched the Amazon to Admiral Cochrane at Barbadoes, 408. 


: June, 1805. 


Lord Nelson arrived with his squadron at Barbadoes on the 4th, and his letter to the Ad-. 
miralty on that day, p. 409. Sailed in consequence of intelligence on the morning of the 
5th, and on the 6th arrived off Tobago, 409. Pursuit ineffectual in consequence of false in- 
telligence, 410. Anchored in St. John’s, Antigua, on the 11th, and letters to the Duke of 
Clarence and Earl Camden, describing his disappointment and feelings, 411. Letter to Mr. 
Simon Taylor, of Jamaica, appreciating our West India possessions, 412. Effects of Lord 
Nelson’s appearance with an inferior fleet in the West Indies, 412. Sailed from Antigua on 
the 13th, and his plan in the évent of falling in with the enemy, 413. Letter to Sir Evan 
Nepean, and reasons for supposing the enemy had returned to Europe, 413. General instruc- 
tions to the Captains of H. M. ships cruising off the Western Islands, on the supposition that 
the enemy was bound to Europe, 414. Letter to General Vilettes on the subject of being 
misled by intelligence in the West Indies. Received intelligence of the enemy on the 18th, 
pursued their track, and his-anxiety of mind at not falling in with them, 415. 


Jury, 1805. 


Lord Nelson’s observations in his Diary the 17th on making Cape St. Vincent, p. 416. 
On the 19th bore up, and anchored at Gibraltar, p- 416. Letter received from Admiral Col- 
lingwood, 416. The squadron sailed from Gibraltar Bay on the 22d, and description of the 
best anchorage for a fleet in Mazari Bay near Tetuan, 417. Received intelligence by the 
Termagant on the 25th that the Combined Fleet had been seen standing to the northward, 
and Lord Nelson’s proceedings in consequence of this, and the information of an American 
merchant ship, 417. 


Aveust, 1805. 


Pursued the supposed tract of the enemy to the northward, until the 15th, when he fell 
in with Admiral Cornwallis off Ushant, who ordered him to proceed with the Victory and 
Superb to Portsmouth, p.418. Letter to Admiral Louis on quitting the squadron, expressive 
of regard for his brave followers, 418, Letter.to Captain Fremantle, giving his liberal opi- 
nion respecting Sir Robert Calder’s action, 419. Victory anchored at Spithead, August 18, ° 
419. Letter to his brother William, respecting Sir Robert Calder’s action, 419. Letter to 
his late Secretary, Mr. J. Scott, 420. Mr. Elliot and Sir A. Ball’s letters te Lord Nelson on 
his late proceedings, 420. Thanks ata meeting on the 23d of the West India merchants, 420. 
Lord Barham’s testimony of Nelson’s professional character, 421. Conferences with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and Mr. Pitt, on the subject of his resuming the command of the fleet, 
and his opinion of General Mack, 421. Letter to Captain Keats, alluding to what passed at 
one of those interviews, 422. Lord Barham’s liberality in allowing Lord Nelson to choose 
his ships.and Officers, 422. Towards the close of this month, Captain Blackwood arrived 
with the news of the Combined Fleet being blocked up in Cadiz, and his interview with 
Lord Nelson, 492. ; 
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On the 13th Lord Nelson left Merton for Portsmouth, and his prayer on that occasion, 
p.423. Affecting scene on his arrival at the beach on the morning of the 14th to embark for 
the Victory, 423. Weighed’ on the 15th at daybreak, and perseverance in working down 
Channel against contrary winds, 423.. Letters to Sir A. S. Hamond and Sir J.T. Duckworth, on 

_the 17th, when off Plymouth, 424. The Victory arrived on the 29th off Cadiz, and his. pre- 
cautions that the enemy might not know his force, 425. Letter to Sir John Acton, touching 
on the political relations with Austria and Russia, and the comparative force of the British 
and Combined Fleets, 425. Letter on the same subject to Sir A. Ball, 426. Letter to Lord 
Barham respecting Sir Robert Calder, and his liberal conduct to that Officer, 426. Letter to 
a friend, describing his reception on rejoining the fleet, 426. Plan of attack laid before his 
Officers, and generally approved, 427. Letter accompanying one addressed by the King to 
the Emperor of Morocco, with valuable presents, 428. ‘ 
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Lord Nelson’s letter to Lord Castlereagh, on the Ist, respecting the blockade of Cadiz, 
and situation of the enemy’s fleet, p. 429. Disposition of the frigates of his squadron in 
watching the movements of the enemy at Cadiz, 430. Letters to Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Barham, complaining of the want of frigates and small vessels, 431. Letter to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, complaining of the want of frigates, 432. Admiral Collingwood’s letter of 
the 6th, giving his opinion respecting the motions of the enemy, 432: Lord Nelson’s letter 
of the 6th to Mr. Rose, describing his sensations at the prospect of meeting the enemy, 432. 
Tnstructions to Admiral Collingwood on the 6th, and proceedings until the 9th of October, 

: 438, 434, 435. Letter to Admiral Collingwood, inclosing plan of attack, 436. Tilustration 
of the plan, 437, 438. Situation of the Combined Fleet on the 10th, and standing orders 
issued, 438. Extracts of letters to Admiral Collingwood, Admiral Young, Captain Black- 
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Lord Nelson’s prayer on the memorable morning of the 2ist, 442. Preparations for battle, 
in consequence of the intelligence received of the Combined Fleet, 442. Captain Black- 
wood’s Memoir of what passed in conversation with Lord Nelson on the morning of the 21st, 
443. . Position of the enemy early in the morning, and motives which induced Admiral Ville- 
neuve to put to sea, 444. Continuation of Captain Blackwood’s Memoir, 445. The order of 
battle of the Combined Fleet described, 445. The same, as described by an Officer of the 
Bellerophon, 446. Continuation of Captain Blackwood’s Memoir previous to the battle, 446. 
Account of the commencement of the Battle of Trafalgar, 447, 448. Lord Nelson mortally 
wounded, 450. Account of what passed in the battle until his death, 451, 452, 453. Admiral 
Collingwood’s account of the event, in his letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 453. 
Admiral Collingwood’s official account of the battle, 454. Conduct of the French and Spa- 
niards after the battle, 455. Exemplary conduct of the British Officers and Seamen in the 
subsequent tempest. Admiral Collingwood’s public orders issued the day after the battle, 
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The Victory, Captain Hardy, made sea-worthy at Gibraltar, and sailed on the 4th for 
England with the remains of Lord Nelson, p. 459. Arrived at Spithead, and some account-of 
the damages she sustained in action, 459. Admiral Collingwood’s despatches forwarded to 
the King at Windsor, and eftects of the news, 460. 


DecemsBer, 1805. 


The Victory sailed from Spithead to the Nore, and an account of the ceremony in deli- 
vering the body to be conveyed in the yacht to Greenwich Hospital, p. 460. Military ho- 
nours paid on the yacht’s passing Tilbury, Gravesend, and Woolwich, until the body was 
landed and deposited in the Record Room at Greenwich, 461. - 


January, 1806.. 


The Painted Hall where the body lay in state opened, January 5, to the public, p. 461. 
Preparations for the funeral, and procession by water on the 8th from Greenwich to White- 
hall, 462. Brief account of the funeral procession .to St. Paul’s, 463 to 465. The King’s 
speech on opening the Parliament by commission, 465. Monuments voted by Parliament, 
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falgar, 466. General Character of Lord Nelson, 467 to 470. 
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TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS FREDERICK 
THE PRINCE. 


PRINCE OF WALES, DUKE OF CORNWALL AND ROTHSAY, 


LORD OF THE ISLES, 


. 


FIRST KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, 


VICE ADMIRAL OF THE COASTS OF DEVON AND CORNWALL;— 


SIR, 


Wuen the United Kingdom expressed its sorrow at the 
death of the ever to be lamented NeEtson, which even the Glory of the 
great Victory of Trafalgar could not abate, your Royal Highness actuated 
by your own feelings, and by a greatness and benignity of. Mind which 
shave ever distinguished your Character, was graciously pleased to offer to 
represent the Nation’s Grief, as Chief Mourner,’ at the Public Funeral 
which the Country voted to one of its brightest Ornaments. And. 
afterwards, when the annals of his life and services were to be given to 


the Public, your Royal Highness was moreover pleased to request, that 


\ oe 
es ss 


iv 
the whole of the late Admiral’s Manuscripts in the possession of the 
Right Hon. William Earl Nelson, as well as the Letters which had been 
addressed to His Royal Highness, Admiral, the Duke of Clarence, should 
be furnished to form the history of a Life, which is to be held out as an 


example of Heroism and professional Talent to future Generations. 


The Life of Lord Netson, Sir, with your permission, is now dedi- 
cated to your Royal Highnéss. Those Patriotic Principles which under 
your auspices were fostered and encouraged, are in the following pages 
with your sanction recarded;. the sanction of the Prince of that Country 
for which Nexson fought and died; of the Prince by whom he was 
cherished whilst living, and by whom his Memory, after death, was 
honoured in a manner, that was congenial with the enthusiasm and 


tenderness of his distinguished Character. 


JAMES STANIER.CLARKE. 
JOHN M‘ARTHUR. 


4 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ty addition to the sanction, and leading assistance, which this Life of Lord Nelson received 
from the Patronage of Tur Prince, the communications of H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 
and the uniform attention of William Earl Nelson; a very extensive Collection of the noble. 
Admiral’s Letters was sent at the Viscountess Nelson’s request, by Earl-St. Vincent; and 
every assistance was afterwards given which his Lordship could bestow. The very inter- 
esting Correspondence with Lady Nelson, that marks through a long interval the private 
character and feelings of her Husband in the vicissitudes, and various professional incidents 
of his life, were kindly though reluctantly granted. The valuable Collection of Letters ad- 
dressed to the late Lieut. Gov. Locker, were furnished by that Officer's daughter. Admiral 
Lord Hood directed the whole of his Naval Papers to be examined, arid such of them to 
be inserted as tended to throw light on those operations in the Mediterrancan, in which 
“Nexson- during Lord Hood’s command had been engaged: Our thanks are also due 
to Lord Hotham, to Lerd Keith, Sir Andrew Hamond, Sir R. Bickerton, and to the 
Admirals Lutwidge, Sir C. M. Pole, Sir J. T. Duckworth, Holloway, Foley, &c. &c. To 
the Captains G. Cockburn, J. Foote, Hon. H. Blackwood, Sir E. Berry, Sir T. M. Hardy, 
Hon. Courtney Boyle, and Captain W. S. Parkinson. To Major General Stewart, Right 
Hon. G. Rose, the Hon. F.W.Wyndham, Mr. F. Drake, Mr. Spencer Smith, Mr. H. Ross, 
Mr. Davison, Mr. Whidbey, Lieutenant Bromwich, and to many other Officers and Gen- 
tlemen whose names are not omitted through any want of attention, but lest the insertion 
of such a number might have an appearance of ostentation. ° There remains, however, one 
Nobleman whose kindness cannot be passed unnoticed? the Earl of Egremont, without 
whom the interest of the work would have been considerably lessened, and our acknow- 
ledgments are due toa distinguished Friend, whose euily and zealous countenance one 
laborious undertaking will ever be remembered with gratitude. a 


* * . 


OF a5 : . Se vi 
o . 

The chief object in. this Life has been to ascertain, and sometimes perhaps more 
minutely than the generality of readers. may approve, the private feelings and motives of 
this extraordinary man, gs well as the great principles of his public and professional 
character. Yet this has been a most arduous task; and its performance is more easy to 


cavil at than to accomplish—it has, however, been attempted. 
, u 


"Phe various services of the noble Admiral in the earlier parts of his Public Life, 
particularly at the conclusion of the American war-and in the peace which followed, have 
been minutely traced; in-order to mark, as far as could be, those troubles and disap- 
pointments which he encountered in common with other men, and the anxious moments 

. and neglect which he endurgd,: until at length his wishes were gratified in being again 
‘employed at the commencement of the French War in 1793.—-Neither labour, nor expense, 
have been spared to complete the present undertaking; and the Life is now submitted to 
the Public with a perfect consciousness, that superior abilities, but not greater industry or 
impartiality, would have rendered it more worthy of the Fame of Netson and of the 
patronage of his Country. 
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(Pinpar, Pythia, Carmen I.) 


« To enjoy Success is the first Happiness, 
To be. admired for great Actions is the second: 
But the Man who has and enjoys both, 
Receives the chief Crown of Honour.” 


ar Se 
re 


ORDERS 


RECEIVED FOR THE 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD VISCOUNT NELSON, K.B. 


PREVIOUS TO ITS PUBLICATION. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE, K.G. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CLARENCE, K.G. 


1806, Jan. 18. 
Feb. 3 


May 28 
June 11 
Sept. 1 


9 
1807, Jan. 13 


Mar. 11 * 


July 
14 
Nov. 24 
1808, Mar. 16 
July 28 
1809, Jan. 21 
Feb. 27 
« April 15 
May 5 
8 


1806, Jan. 18, 


1g 
20 





ADMIRAL OF THE RED. 


Thomas Aston, Esq. No. 4, Bedford Place 

Thomas Aston, jun. Esq. 43, Upper Guilford Street 

Mr. Anderson, 106, Drury Lane. Proofs 

His Grace the Duke of Argyle. Proofs, 

Messrs. J. and A. Arch, Booksellers, Cornhill. Eight Copies and Four Proofs 
Rev. W. Alderson, M: ‘A. Aston, Yorkshife *:. ext 


- Rev. W. J. Aislabie, late Chaplain ‘to H.M. Ship Prince, Rector of Holy- 


well, Hunts. Proofs . 
Benjamin Aslabie, Esq. Bush Hill 
Mr. Aldridge, New Bond Street 
Arthur Annesley, Esq. Bletchington Park, Oxfordshire 
Edward F. Akers, Esq. : 
John Julius Angerstein, Esq. Two Proofs 
Mr. John Agett, Liverpool 
Mr. Arnott, U per Ground Street, . Blackfriars Bridge 
J. W. Adam, Esq. Bromley, Middlesex. 
Messrs. Akenheads, Booksellers, Newcastle. Proofs 
Jasper Atkinson, Esq. Sackville Street. Proofs 
John Ayton, Esq. Great Missenden Abbey, Bucks. Proofs. 
George Ayton, Esq. Royal Navy. 
The Earl of Abergavenny 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Arbuthnot 
Captain Charles Adam, of H. M. Ship Resistance 
The Atheneum Library, at Liverpool. _ Proofs. 
Henry Abbott, Esq. 10, Essex Street, Strand. Proofs 
‘Thomas Atterbury, Esq. Birmingham. Proofs 
Mr. Allardice, Conduit Street 
John Arden, Esq. 
Edward Astle, Esq. Prince’s Court, Westminster. Proofs. 
Samuel Athawes, Esq. Proofs. 
The Right Hon. Lord Anson. Proofs. 


William Beckford, Esq. M. P. Fonthill, Wilts. A Copy on’Vellum 

R. C. Bazett; Esq. 24, York Place. \ 

Henry Boaze, Esq. 56, Pall Mall ae 

Messrs. Black, Parry, and Kingsbury, Beoksellers, Leadenhall Street 
a cane 


2 


1806, Jan, 21 
. 28 


Feb. 10 
12 
19 
28 
Mar. 1, 


5 

29 
April 12 
13 

May 1 


May 15 
23 
28 
29 
July 13 
Aug. 16 
Sept. 9 


- 1807, Feb. 12 


Mar. 28 
April 22 
May 8 


20 


Nov. 24° 


30 


Dec. 24 
1808, Mar. ¢9 
Dec. 7 


~~ 1809, Jan. 16 





~" ORDERS. 


Right Hon. Lord Edward Bentinck 

Rawson Hart Boddam, Esq. Bull’s Cross, Enfield 

Michael Bland, Esq. Walthamstow. Proofs 

The Hon. Captain Courtenay Boyle, R. N. 

Mr. Blakemore, Monmouth 

Mr. Bulgin, Bookseller, Bristol 

Daniel Beale, Esq. Fitzroy Square 

George Boyle, Esq. Half Moon Street 

James Baillie, Esq. Bedford Square. Proofs 

Lambert Blair, Esq. Gloucester Place. Two Proofs 

Charles Bishop,’ Esq. King’s Proctor. Two Proofs 

George Brucker, Esq. Distaff Lane 

John Browne, Esq. Norwich . 

Vice Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. K. C. Admiralty 

Colonel Bedingfield ~ 

Right Honourable Lord Boston 

Captain Bourchier, late Lieutenant Governor of Greenwich Hospital. Proofs 
Thomas French Berney, Esq. Proofs 

The Right Hon. Marquis of Bath. Proofs 

Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleugh. | Proofs 

Colonel John Bolton, Liverpool 

Mr. Blackford 

Charles Bentinck, Esq. Welbeck Street 

Karl of Breadalbane. Proofs 

Rey. William Bolton, Brancaster, Norfolk. Proofs 
Nicholas Brown, Esq. Eccles, Berwickshire 

W. Burdon, Esq. Hartford, Northumberland 

Captain Sir Edward Berry, Bart. R. N. Proofs. 

Mr. Barnes, Larisdowne Place, Guilford Street. Proofs _ 
Sir Charles Burrell, Bart. M. P. ° 

J. H. Browne, Weymouth. Proofs 

John Byerley, Esq. Hammersmith. Proofs 

Rev. Thomas Bracken. Proofs 

Mr. John Britton, Tavistock Place : 
Captain Bertie, R. N. Polygon, Southampton 

B. Berry, Esq. Dover Street ss See tah . 
British Circulating Library, Cockspur Street. Six Copies 

Sir John Barrington 

James Browell, Esq. Purser of H. M. Ship Nelson 

John Blayds, Esq. Leeds 

Mr. B. Berthon, 40, Finsbury Square 

Henry Buckley, Esq. South Lambeth 

Mr. John Bird, Bookseller, Cardiff 

Mr. J. D. Bird, Printer, Cardiff 

Mr. Bensley, Bolt Court : 

Captain Bullen, Royal Navy, Volontaire 

Mr. Burrage, 20, Old Bond Street 

The Hon, Captain Duncombe Pleydell Bouverie, Royal Navy 
Colonel Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart. Ayrshire Militia 
William Baldwyn, Esq. Harrietsham Place, Kent 

John Backhcuse, Esq. No. 1, New Basinghall Street 

Rey. J. Brookes, Book Society, Liverpool : 
Thomas Barber, Esq. No. 5, Haymarket iy 

Rear Admiral Sir Alexander John Ball, Bart. K.S. F. Governcr of Malta 
Rev. R. Browne, Elsing, Norfolk. Proofs 


1809, Jan. 16 


April 15 
17 


April 24 
May 4 
6 


June 7 
8 
13 
15 


1806, Jan. 20 


Feb. 4 
14 

18 
Mar. 5 
11 

11 

12 

12 

16 

17 

19 

* Qi 
23 
April 11 
17 


t 


June 7 
. 28 
30 


July 17 

Oct. 1 

15 

28 

1807, Feb. 18 





as 
~ 


ORDERS. 


. Mr. Brammail, Whitehouse, near Sheffield. Proofs 


E. Baber, Esq. 71, Park Street. Proofs 

Edward Moulton Barrett, Esq. Proofs 

Colonél BraddyHl 

A. Brown, Esq, M. P. Montagu Place. Proofs « 
Sir F. F. Baker, Bart. Proofs : 
Hon. Captain Blackwood, Royal Navy 

Charles Biddulph, Esq. Burton Park, Sussex G8 
Mr. Barrett, Bookseller, Cambridge. Four Copies and two Proofs 
Mr. Bagshaw, Bookseller, Bridges Street. Proofs 

T. F. Bevan, Esq. Proofs — 

Earl of Buckinghamshire. Proofs 

Mr. Bowyer, Pall Mall 

Captain Beresford, Royal Navy : 
William Browne, Esq. Staunton’s Wharf. Proofs 
Mr. Grey Brydges, H. M.S. Le Tigre 


’ Rev. J. Banks 


Henry Bradley, Esq. 


The Rev. Sir Charles Cave, Bart. 

James Cobb, Esq. East India House 

Duncan Campbell, Esq. Ross, near Inveraray 

Admiral Sir Roger Curtis, Bart. fe 

George Chalmers, Esq. Westcombe, Somersetshire 

Duncan Campbell, Esq. Berkeley Street. Proofs 

Mr. Chapman, Scotland Yard 

Captain Donald Campbell, R. N. of H. M. Ship Texel 
Commodore George Cockburn, Esq. R. N. 

Christopher Cooke, Esq. Norfolk Street 

J. M. Cripps, Esq. Lewes, Sussex 

Sir Henry Crewe, Bart. Calke, near Derby. Proofs - 
William Clarke, Esq. Little Bridge Street ‘ 

Charles Gomond Cooke, Esq. Southampton Street 

Major R. Cornwall, Carlow Militia. Proofs 

John Carver, Esq.’ Drury Lane 

Mr. Clarke, Bookseller, New. Bond Street. Proofs 

John Carpenter, Esq. Tiverton 

G. H. Cocker, Esq. 8, Caroline Street, Bedford Square. Proofs 
Nicholas Charrington, Esq. Mile End. Proofs 

Major General James Campbell; New Cavendish Street 
Colonel Cenjal, 28, Conduit Street 

Right Hon. Lord Spencer Chichester 

Mr. Chapman, Clarence Place, Pentonville 

John Crawfurd, Esq. Hyde Park Corner. Proofs 

Colonel Allan Cameron, Montague Street 

A. Cottam, Esq. Whalley, near Blackburne 

Vice Admiral Sir Robert Calder, Bart. : C 
William Collins, Esq. Jewry Street, Aldgate. Two Copies 

W. L. Childe, Esq. Kinlet, near Bewdley 

Captain John Clements, Royal Navy, Yealmpton, Devon. Proofs 
Thomas Clarke, Esq. Peploe Hall, Shropshire. Proofs : 
L. A. Cleemann, Esq. Lisbon 

Mr. William Chamberlain, Kennington. Proofs 

T. Cole, Esq. Rowley House, Huntingdonshire... Proofs 


’ 


a. 
1807, Feb. 18 


Feb. .23 
April 6 


July 14 

" 3i 

Aug. 16 

Nov. 24 

Dec. 24 

1808, Mar. 31 

; ” April 20 
July 14 

Novy. 15 


1809, April 25 
2 


9 
May 9 


1806, Jan, 18 
19 
20 


Feb. 1 


June 7 
Sept. 3 


Oct. V 


6 
10 
1807, Jan. 31 


Feb, 27 
Mar. 2 
May 23 








" ORDERS. 


D. Chambers, Esq. Adbury, House, Newbury, Berks 

Frederick Cavendish, Esq. Proofs: 

Richard Creed, Esq. Norfolk Street, late Agent to Admiral Lord Nelson 
Captain John'Crispo, Royal Navy : ; 

General the Earl of Clanricarde (since dead). 

Rev. Henry Coles, Honnington, near Grantham. Proofs 

John Plomer Clarke, Esq: Welton Place, near Daventry 

The Hon. Admiral Cornwallis, Rear Admiral of England, Newlands. Proofs 
Hon. Captain George Cadogan, H. M.S. Crocodile 

William Cludde, Esq. Orleton, Wellington, Salop 

James Cumming, Esq. India Board, Whitehall 

James Cutforth, Esq. Agent Victualler, Gibraltar 

Captain Colin Campbell, Royal Navy - 7 

Mr. Thomas Collingridge, North Placé, Gray’s Inn Lane 

Sir Edward Crofton, Bart. : 

Hon. Basil Cochrane, Portman Square. Proofs 

Thomas Clutterbuck, Esq. Proofs 

Messrs. Clarke and Sons, Booksellers, Portugal Street 

Right Hon. Lord Cawdor, Hanover Square 

William Court, Esq. Proofs a 


acace Depeon, Esq. St. James’s Square. A Copy on Vellum and Two 
roofs : 

Captain Duff, Royal Navy 
Colonel Dixon, First West York Militia, Gledhow, near Leeds, Proofs 
Mr. H. Desborough, jun. Billiter Square. Proofs 

James Dickson, [sq. St. Ann’s Street, Liverpool. Proofs 

Colonel Drinkwater,. Little Ealing, Middlesex 

John Davidson, ‘Esq. Newcastle on Tyne 

Major General Dalrymple 


-Mr. Thomas Davy, Lincoln’s Inn 


Mr. Samuel Dobree, Clapton, Middlesex 

W. Dunlop, Esq. Charles Street, Berkeley Square 
Lieutenant Colonel Sir John Douglas, Marines 

T. Dickins, Esq. Kirby, near Ripon 

Thomas Davidson, Esq. Newcastle on Tyne 

The Earl of Dalkeith 

Alexander Donaldson, Esq.. Warwick Court 

Hon. R. Dundas, Melville Castle 

John Dowbiggin, Esq. Lancaster. Proofs 

Captain Ross Donelly, Royal Navy, Welbeck Street 
Rear Admiral d’Auvergne, Duke of Bouillon, F.R. A. S. 
Jeremiah Dyson, jun. Esq. Twickenham. Proofs 
Hugh Robert Duff, Esq. 

Benjamin Dickenson, Esq. Tiverton : 

Richard Hart Davis, Esq. M. P: Bristol. Proofs 
Rev. Dr. Davies, Macclesfield : 

Thomas Davison, Esq. Shadwell 

Mr. Archibald Duff, Thavies Inn 

Major Davies 

Mr. R. Dyer, Bridge Street, Bristol 

Rev. Mr. Douglas, Prebendary of Westminster - 

Mr. Stephen Doorne, Rochester 

John Dent, Esq. M. P. Hertford Street, May Fair, Proofs 


1808, Jan. 14 
Feb, 94 


May 6 


1809, May 5 


1806, Jan. 18 
25 

27 

Feb. 17 


April 238. 


Oct. 18 
1807, Jan. 15 


1808, Jan. 18 
April 5 


1809, April 14 
May 4 


1806, Jan. 16 


19 
20 


a4. 


27 


Mar. 20° 


21 
25 
29 
May- 6 


7 
June 7 


1809, April 19 
May 7 
8 


June 7 


1806, Jan. 19 
20 
31 





ORDERS. — 


Captain Dundas, Royal Navy, Manchester Street 
Captain Philip Durham, Royal Navy. Proofs 
Philip Deare, Nottingham Place 

The Earl of Darnley 

R. H. Duff, Esq. Muir Town 

David Davidson, Esq. of €antray 

Cholmeley Dering, Esq. | Proofs 

The Hon: Mr. Justice Day, Treland : 

Mr. Davison, Printer,. Whitefriars’ ytd ON 

Rey. Robert Dyneley, Bramthope; Yorkshire... Proofs 


Earl of Egremont. ‘Proofs . 

William Esdaile,’ ‘Esq.. Clapham. Proofs - 

East India Company, the Hon. Court of Directors. Forty Copies, Proofs 
Rev. Charley Lucas Edridge, Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty 
Edward Edwards, sq. Mill Street, Harrington, Liverpool. ‘Proofs 
Thomas Estcourt, Esq. : : 


’ Sir Charles Henry Englefield, Bart. 


Sir Frederick Eden, Bart. - 

G. H. Errington, Esq. Westerfield House, near Ipswich 

Messrs. Edwards and Son, Halifax. One Copy and One Proofs 
J. Entwisle, Esq. Foxhales, near Rochdale 

Sit Charles Edmonstone, Bart. Harley Street 

G. F. Evans, Esq. Laxton Hail, Northampton 

S. Enderby, Esq. Paul’s Wharf 

Mr. Evans, Bookseller, Pall Mall. Two Copies and Two Proofs 


James Fittler, Esq. Marine Engraver to his Majesty. Proofs 
Admiral T. Foley . 

Robert Fulton, Esq. Proofs 

Alexander Fraser, Esq. Lincoln’s Inn: © Proofs 

Mr. Faulder, Bookseller, Bond Street. Six Copies 

Mr. Ford, Bookseller, Manchester. Proofs 

Rev. J. F. Fearon, F. A. S. Cuckfield, Sussex 


} J. M. Fector, Esq. Dover 


Captain R. L. Fitzgerald, R. N. Elmstead House, Bromley, Kent 

Robert Ferguson, jun. Esq. Raith, Fifeshire - - 

The Lord Bishop of Ferns ; : 

Edward Smith Foss, Esq. Essex Street 

Mrs. Forster. PN : 

Rev. Dr.-Frank ; 

Mr. Fletcher, No. 45, Portman Place 

J. G. Fuller, Esq. 32, St. James’s Street . ; 

Francis Freeling, Esq. Géneral Post Office. “Proofs 

Captain Edward James Foote, Royal Navy ; 

Major Charles Farran, Hon, East India Company's Service, Madras Esta- 
blishment. Proofs : ; 

James Forbes, Esq. Stanmore Hill, Middlesex 

Sir Martin Browne Folkes, Bart. Proofs 


Colonel Graham, Inverary, Argyleshire 
Henry Goodwyn, Esq. East Smithfield. Proof 
Robert Greenhill, Esq. M. P. Chequers, Bucks 

b 


‘8 
1806; Feb. 7 


19. 


28 


Mar. 5 | 


‘5 

8 

19 
a7 
April 2 
5 8 


: 9 
May 5 
» 14 

15 

June 11 

25 

Aug. 18 

_ , Oct. 44 
1807, Jan. 17 
20 


Mar. 28 
June 23 


Noy. 24 | 
1808, Mar. 7 | 
Nov. 


1809, Jan. 28 


March 14 
April 19 
May 1 

3 


1806, Jan. 18 


22 


26 
28 
30 
Feb. 1 








ORDERS: 


Admiral John Gell, Crickhowel, near ‘Abergavenny 
Mr. Gell,-Applesham, ‘Sussex . 


. Rev. Thomas Grinfield,: Bristol : 


Earl Grey. ‘Proofs: 

Generdt Gent, Bath «= 

Thotfhas Gasli, Esq. Wickham, Durham 

Messrs. Geyler and Co. Amsterdam. » One Copy and: Two Proofs 
George Gostling, Esq.’ Bedford Square. Proofs : : 

G. E. Griffiths, Esq. Turnham Green 

Hon. John Gordon, Kenmore - 

Rev. G. H. Glasse, Hanwell.. Proofs 

Right Hon. Lord Gray, 37, Charles Street, Berkeley Square. Proofs 
Hon. and Rev. Mr. Gay, ditto. Proofs ~~ 

Samuel Garnault; Esq. Red Lion Square. Proofs 

John Garle, Esq.. No. 44, Friday Street : 

Admiral the Right Hon. Lord Gardner, ( since dead.) Proofs 
Thomas Giles, Esq. . Proofs 

Major General Sir Charles Green. Proofs 

Mr. William Gore, Liverpool ©... wd 

The Right Hon, Dowager Lady Grantham 


J:.D. Webster Gordon, Esq. Madeira. Proofs 


. Mr. W. Guest, Birmingham 


Francis Gregg, Esq. Skinners’ Hall 
Admiral R. Grindall. re 

Mr. Samuel Gilman, Hingham, Norfolk 
Mr. Henry Godwin, Bath 


| W. Garrett, Esq, Leigh, near Havant. Proofs 


Captain Gordon, Royal Navy, Commander of the Mercury 
Captain A..Gordon, H.M. S. Moselle . 
Benjamin Gott, Esq. Leeds 

Rear Admiral Guyot 7 : 

Sir James Grant, Bart. Cleveland Row. Proofs 

The Right Hon. Thomas Grenville. Proofs | 

John Goodford, Esq. Yeovil, Somerset. Proofs 

Philip Godsall, Esq. Proofs . 
Mr. Edward William Gray, Alton, Hants. “Proofs 

Mr. Gold, Printer, Shoe Lane 1% 

Thomas Green, Esq. Bedford Square. Proofs 

Rev. Edward Gregory, Langar, Notts. Proofs 

Mr. Thomas Goble, Purser, Royal Navy. Proofs 

Mr. Gutch.’ One Copy and Two Proofs 


Marquis of Headfort, York Place. Proofs : 

Admiral the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Hood, Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital. Proofs 

Sir Andrew Hamond, Bart. late Comptroller of the Navy 

Rev. Thomas Harwood, Litchfield 

C. H. Harland, Esq. Sutton Hall, near York 

Captain Sir T. M. Hardy, Bart. Royal Navy 

Thomas Hoseason, Esq. late Secretary to Admiral Rainier 

Rear Admiral Hunter, late Governor of New South Wales 

George Hibbert, Esq. Mincing Lane 

Hi. W. Harvey, Esq. Harnden, Kent 

W. Hayley, Esq. Felpham, near Chichester. Proofs 


ORDERS. 


1806, Feb. 8 Isaac Harrop, Esq. -Altringham, near Manchester 3. 
5 Mr. Hay, Long Acre fos ot Zo 
19 _| Henry Hoare, Esq... 
27 The. karl of Hopetoun... Proofs 
27 Jeremiah Harman,.Esq. Old Broad Street. Proofs 
Mar. 24 James Hatch, Esq. Clayberry:Hall, Essex 
James Halford, Esq, Norfolk Street 
27 M. Hetherington, ‘Esq. Bush: Hill. : 
31 Mr. Hunt St gong a 
April 5 Mr. Hamer, Charles Stréet, Berkeley, Square: 
7 William Haslewood, Esq. Fitzroy Square: 
7 Mrs. Hest, Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk.” Proof. 
10 Mr. William Harris, Alresford, Hants. Proofs 
12 James Hulkes, Esq..M. P. Rochester. Proofs 
22 Mr. Hollingsworth, Portsmouth © “:.: 
28 Lieutenant Colonel Hart,.Thirty:sixth Regiment. . Proofs 
Right Hen. Lord Harberton : 
. Thomas Heathcote, Esq. Proofs,” ; 
May 12 Thomas Harris, Esq. Manchester. Proofs 
20 R. S. Harford, Esq. 7 
28 Lady Hamilton. Proofs 
June 11 Admiral Sir Henry Harvey, K. B. . 
11 John Hunter, Esq. Liverpool Zi RPS ha 
19 R.‘Hbllingworth, » Queen Square;-Westminster. Proofs 
21 Rev. W. Hunter; .Cheadle, taffordshite: ~*~ ; 
30 Rev. J. Holden, B. D. Tutor of Sidney College, ‘Cambridge 
30 Warren Hastings, Esq. Daylesford, Oxon. Proofs 
Aug. 2 Mr. Hamlet, Silversmith, Prince’s Street. Six Copies 
Sept. 5 | Lieutenant Charles Hewitt, Royal Navy. Proofs 
Dec. 13 James Hereford, Esq. Sufton, Herefordshire 
1807, Jan. 10 W. Hunt, Esq. Fenchurch Street 
20 Captain Hargood, H. M.S. Belleisle ¢ 
20. | Vice Admiral Holloway, Governor of Newfourtdland . 
June 20 Henry Hoste Healey; ‘Esq. Sandringham, iiear Lynn 
-| Finch Hollingworth, Esq. Boxley, Kent 
Benjamin Hollingworth, Esq. Dalston, Middlesex 
Nov, 24 Captain William Hoste, H. M.S. Amphion ; 
Dec. 24 Lieutenant John Edward Hare, Royal Navy 
Mr. Edward Hawkins. Two Copies er . 
"28 William Housman, Esq. Major of the Lanéaster Volunteer Infantry, Lane 
Bank, near Lancaster.» “Proofs - ° 
1808, May 6 — Hicks, Esq. 15, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square 
Dec. 7 John Halkett, Esq. 9, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair 
1809, Jan. 16 Edward Harman, Esq. 18, Finsbury Square. “Proofs 
31 J. M. Howe, Esq. Colyton House, ‘Devon 
P. A. Hanrott, Esq. Adelphi. Terrace 
Rev. Richard Harrington, Hagley, Worcestershire 
Mar. 30 William Holme, Esq. Clapham Common. Proofs 
April 24 Thomas Hutton, Esq. Birmingham. Proofs 
29 Rev. W. Hunter, Cheadle, Staffordshire 
May ig John Heaviside, Esq. George Street; Hanover Square. Proofs 
G. D. Harley, Esq. Manchester. Proofs 
Mrs. Haistwell, Brunswick Place, Bath ; ; : 
June ts Vice Admiral Charles Powell Hamilton, Hambledon, Hants 








r 


8 
1806, Jan. 23 
: a7 


Feb. 5 
Q7 
April 16 
June 11 
a5 
30 


1808, Feb. 2 
1809, Jan. 21 


June 30 


1806, Jan. 25 
Mar. 25 
April 22 


June 10 
28 
28 
Oct. 22 
Dec. 10 


1807, Aug. 16 


1809, Jan. 21 


April 19 
_ May 8 
June 15 


1806, Jan. 20 
22 


Feb. 28 
Mar. 12 
12 


21 
April 19 - 


May 8 
June 7 
12 
30 


ORDERS. 


Mr. Juckes, Billiter Square  .- 

Thomas Johnes, Esq. M. P. Hafod, Cardiganshire. Proofs 

Jabn Jackson, Esq. Broad Street Buildings : : 

Hon. Cochrane Johnstone, Harley. Street 

T. Johnes, Esq. Brymbo Hall, near Wrexham 

Thomas Jones, Esq. Walton, near Liverpool 

John Allen Johnson, Esq. Tower. Proofs 

Coloriel Jeaffreson, Dullingham, Cambridgeshire. Proofs 

J. N. Inglefield, Esq. Commissioner of the Royal Navy, Halifax 

Captain Charles Inglis, R. N. 

Thomas Jesson, Esq. West Bromwich. Proofs 

Hon. W. H. Irby, Farnham Royal, Bucks . 

Charles James, Esq. 41, John Street, King’s Road. Proofs 

Francis James Jackson, Esq. H. M. Minister to the United States of Ame- 
rica. Proofs : 

Robert Johnson, Esq. Upper Gower Street. Proofs 


Admiral Sir Richard Goodwin Keats, Bart. K. B. Proofs 

James Edward Kensington, Esq. 32, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Proofs 
John Lister Kaye; Esq. Grange, near Wakefield. Proofs 

Mr. Alexander Key, 49, Leicester Square 

Sir Robert Kingsmill, Bart. Proofs 

Joseph Knowles, Esq. Royal East Middlesex Militia. . Proofs 

James Keddie, Esq. Bank of Scotland, Dumfries 

Captain Edward Kittoe, Royal Navy. Proofs 

Rev. J. W. King, Furneux Pelham, Herts 

Messrs. Key, Dalton, and Keys, Abchurch Lane. Four Copies 

Mr. Edward Kirby. Two Copies and One Proofs : 
Right Hon. Lord Kinnard. Proofs 

J. E. Kenworthy, Esq. Proofs 

Mr. Keene, Bookseller, Dublin. Two Copies ; 
Messrs. Knott and Lloyd, Birmingham. One Copy and One Proofs 
W. Lister Kaye, Esq. Grange, near Wakefield. Proofs 

Mr. Kettlewell. Proofs 

Charles Kerr, Esq. Proofs 

G. D. Knox,-Esq: Trinity College, Cambridge | 

Samuel Knight, Esq: Lynmouth, near Barnstaple, Devon 


Mrs. Linzee, J. Warner’s, Esq. Eltham 

Mr. Ledger, Bookseller, Dover 

Mr. W. H: Lunn, Soho Square 

Admiral Lutwidge, Argyle Street. Proofs 

The Marquis of Lorn. Proofs . 

Rev. John Lawton, Lawton Hall, Cheshire. Proofs 

F. Lind, Esq. Bruton Street . 

Leeds Circulating Library 

Mrs. John Legh, Hertford Street, Mayfair 

Earl of Leitrim. Proofs 

Beeston Long, . Leadenhall Street 

William Langton, Esq. Kirkham 

Mr. George Lackington, Finsbury Place . 

Mr. Lewis,. No. * Great Pulteney Street. Eighteen Copies and Eighteen 
roo! : 


1806, June 30 
July 12 
Oct. 9 


22 

1807, Mar. 14 
May 8 

June 26 

July 22 

Oct. 8 

Nov. 24 

Dec. 21 

1808, Jan. 23 
Feb. 24 

Mar. 4 

April 23 
1809, April 29 
May 7 

June 15 


1806, Jan. 18 
19 
22 
24, 


31 
Feb. 7 


12 | 


15 
17 
18 


26 
Mar. 26 


April “1 - 


10 
14 
14 
16 
23 


1806, April 22 


June 1 


7 





ORDERS. 9 


Germain Lavie, Esq. Frederick’s Place. ‘Proofs. 
Mrs. Leigh, Hertford Street 
Mr. William oat ynaee 


* Hon. William B. L 


Right ‘Honourable Lady Lucas 

William Long, Esq. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Proofs ° 
Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. Secretary to Admiral Sir E, Pellew. Proofs 
John Locker, Esq. 17, "Red Lion Square. Proofs... 
Bishop of Leighlen and Ferns. Proofs - 

Sir John Louis,’ Bart. R. N. Proofs 

Captain William Lukin, H. M.S. Mars 

Captain Christopher Laroche, R.N. Proofs 

Captain Samuel Hood Linzee, Royal Navy. Proofs 

Rev. Dr. B. M. Lisle. Proofs 

J. Langdale, Esq. LavendegHill, Surry.. Proofs 

The Lord Viscount Lorton** Proofs. 

Rev. J. Lawton, Lawton Hall, Cheshire. - Proofs 

Earl of Lonsdale 


Messrs. Longman and Co. Booksellers; Pitfernoster Row.” “Bioots + 


William Moffatt, Esq. Russel Square. Proofs 
Mr. Mottley, Bookseller, Portsmouth 


ne -J. J. A. M‘Arthur, Trinity College, Cambridge. Two Copies 


res dank Mottley, Royal Nav 

nel Archibald M‘Neill, late Consul at Leghorn 

Coienet Alexander Mair, Commandant, Hilsea. Proofs 

G. H. Mitchell, Esq. Titchfield Lodge, Hants. Proofs 

Neil Malcolm, "Esq. Hereford Street 

John Macnamara, tag. Nottingham Place 

Thomas Maude, Esq. Great George Street 

John Marratt, Esq. Dedham, Grove, Essex. Proofs 

Sir Henry Martin, Upper Hatley. Street. ” : 

Colonel Keith M‘Allister; Loup, Argyleshire ~ 

Colonel N. M‘Allister, Commander of the Forces Prince of Wales’s Island 
Rear Admiral George Murray, Chichester 

Colonel M‘Intyre, East India Company’s Service. . Proofs 

M. March, Esq. Brockhurst Lodge, Hants. Proofs 

Mr. Mozley, Bookseller, Gainsborough 

Robert M‘Douall, Esq. Captain of the, Eighth or King’s Regiment of Foot 
Mr. John M‘Arthur, Purser of H. M. §: Volontaire 

Messrs. Manners and Miller, Edinburgh. Two Copies and One Proofs 
Rev. Mr. Marriott, Dalkeith House, near Edinburgh 
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Captain Nelson’s mortification at not being employed, according to his solicitations, 
p- 115. His letter of the @ist August to H. R. H. Prince William on his birth day, 115. 
Letter to Lord Chatham in September, soliciting Employment, 115, 116. Letter from Captain 
‘Cornwallis, of the Phenix, when under sailing orders for the East Indies, 116. Friendly 
letter, Nov. 17, from the late Lord Mulgrave, 116, 117. 


1791. 
During this year Nelson’s solicitations to be employed not succeeding, he began to give 
up all iibpes. p. 117. 
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Letters from the Duke of Clarence and Captain (now Admiral Lord) Collingwood, in 
September and November, p. 117. Testimony of his attachment to his King and Country in 
a letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, without date, 118. His Royal Highness’s answer, 
December 6, 119. Correspondence with H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence in the month of 
December, 119, 190, Nelson’s letter to the Admiralty renewing his solicitations for em- 
ployment, in December, proved ineffectual, 191. Reflections on the subject, 121. 


1793. 


Boox rue Seconp. SEcTIoN IIl., 


From the commencement of 1793 to the close of 1795, whilst serving on board his Majesty's ship 
Agamemnon, page 122 to 241. 


Introductory to this section, p. 129. Captain Nelson’s appointment to the Agamemnon, 
123. His letters to Mrs. Nelson and Captain Locker on the occasion, 193. His account of 
sailing, in May, with Admiral Lord Hood, to the Mediterranean, and proceedings of the 
squadron until he was ordered to Cadiz, 125. His account of a bull feast at Cadiz, 126. 
Letter from the Rey. Edmund Nelson, his father, July, 127, Narrative of the proceedings 
of Lord Hood's fleet, from Gibraltar to Toulon, transmitted to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 
127, 128, 129. Letters to Mrs. Nelson and his father when off Toulon, 129, 180. Proceed. 
ings previous to Lord Hood’s taking possession of Toulon in August, 131, Captain Nelson, 
having sailed three days before possession was obtained, fell in with the Tartar frigate, 
having Lord H. S. Conway on board, who wrote him a letter of congratulation on the event, 
132. First visit to Naples, and his letters to Mrs. Nelson on his reception there; account of 
taking possession of Toulon, 139. Captain Nelson’s arrival at Toulon in October, and letters 
to Mrs. Nelson retracing the operations of the Navy and Army, 135. « Letter of the 3ist 
October, from Sir William Hamilton to Captain Nelson, 135. His first engagement as a 
Captain, Oct. 22, in the Agamemnon, with four French frigates, 136. Lord Hood’s official 
account of the action, 136, 137. Further details by an Officer, 137. Extract from Lord 
Hood's orders, bearing testimony of his confidence in Captain Nelson’s Zeal and Talents, 137, 
Nelson's letter of the Ist December to Captain Locker, 139, Civil Commissioners appointed 
at Toulon, and the difficulties which intervened with the Spaniards and Neapolitans, our 
allies, 139. Captain Nelson’s detail of the memorable transactions in burning the ships at 


Toulon, and at the evacuation of the place, in letters, Dec. 27, to the Duke of Clarence and 
Mrs. Nelson, 140, 141, 


Motives that induced Lord Hood to undertake the conquest of Corsica, p. 142, 143. Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, accompanied by Colonel John Moore and Major Koehler, land in Corsica on a 
mission to settle plans with General Paoli, 143. Short account of the Island of Corsica, and 
sketches of General Paoli’s character, 145. Plan of intended operations against Corsica, and 
letters from General Paoli to Captain Nelson in January, 146. His letter to Mrs. Nelson de- 
scribing a viplent gale and the dispersion of Lord Hood's fleet off Corsica, 146. Letter which 
he received from the Governor of Balagne in Corsica, 147. Operations of the Agamemnon 
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on the coast of Corsica, 148. Operations of the Army and Navy, in February, on the reduc- 
tion of St. Fiorenzo, 149, 150. Correspondence with Lord Hood, and General Paoli, detailing 
Captain Nelson’s services whilst detached off Cape Corse and Bastia, 151, 152, 153. Opera- 
tions planned for the siege of Bastia, 153. His letters to Mrs. Nelson giving an account of 
his operations previous to the siege, 154, 155. Extract from the letter of Lord Hood to 
General Dundas, respecting the siege of Bastia, 156. Captain Nelson’s Journal, 156. His 
letters to Lord Hood during the siege, 157. Letter to Sir William Hamilton, 158.. Continu- 
ation of Captain Nelson’s Journal of the siege of Bastia, to the 25th April, 160, 161, 162. 
Letters to Mrs. Nelson, Lord Hood, and continuation of Journal to May the 4th, 162, 163, 
164. Further details in letter to the Rev. Mr. Hoste, and continuation of Journal, 165, 166. 
Incidental circumstance whi¢h accelerated the surrender of Bastia, 166. Letter to Mrs. 
Nelson, and continuation of his Journal after the surrender of Bastia, 168. Extract of Lord 
Hood's letter to the Admiralty announcing the surrender of Bastia, 169. Captain Nelson sails 
from Bastia with Lord Hood in quest of the French fleet then out of Toulon, 170. His letter 
to Mrs. Nelson on the subject, 171. His Journal of the operations previous to the siege of 
Calvi, 172. His letter of the 19th June; to Lord Hood, giving an account of the landing 
of the troops near Calvi, 172. Continuation of his Journal, 173. Letter of the 21st June to 
Lord Hood, describing the difficulties Captain Nelson had to surmount, 173. Further details 
in letters that passed between him and Lord Hood, 174. His letter to Mrs. Nelson contain- 
ing other particulars, 175. Continuation of the transactions of the siege of Calvi, detailed 
in his Journal and Correspondence with Lord Hood and General Stuart, between June 28 and 
July 8, 176 to 179. His letter of the 8th July to Mrs. Nelson, from the camp before Calvi, 
180. Letters of July 10th and 11th to Lord Hood, continuation of his Journal, and account of 
the loss of the sight of his right eye, 180, 181. His letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot on the preme- 
ditated attack againgt the Mozelle battery, 182. Mozelle stormed under the orders of Colonel 
Moore, 183, 184. His letter of the 31st July to Lord Hood, from one of the advanced bat- 
teries, 185. His letters of the 6th and 10th of August to the Duke of Clarence, retracing 
the history of the siege of Calvi, until its reduction, 186, 187. Thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament for previous operations in. Corsica, 187. Extracts from Lord -Hood’s official de- 
spatches on the surrender of Calvi, 188. Conclusion of Captain Nelson’s Journal, and letter 
to Lord Hood, bearing testimony of the meritorious conduct of the naval Officers who had 
served on shore under his orders, 189. Inscription to the memory of Lieutenant Moutray of 
the Victory, 190. Letters to Mrs. Nelson, Sept. Ist and 12th, on that and other subjects, 
190, 191. Ordered to Genoa, and his letter in September to Lord Hood, giving an account 
of his reception from the Doge, 191. Letter from his father, 192. Ordered to put himself 
under the Command of Vice Admiral Hotham, 193. His letter to Mrs. Nelson, continuing 
the account of his proceedings to the 31st October, after Lord Hood sailed for England, 193. 

Letters to-Mrs. Nelson and the Duke of Clarence at this. period, 194. His letter to the 
Viceroy of Corsica, and plan for the protection of Ajaccio, 195. Letters to Mrs. Nelson and 
the Duke of Clarence, giving an account of his proceedings to the end of Dec. 197. 


1795. 


Letters from his Father, and his correspondence with Mrs. Nelson and the Duke of 
Clarence at the beginning of this year, p. 199. The political, naval, and commercial advan- 
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tages of Corsica noticed in his letter to Mrs. Nelson, in February, 199. Letter to Mrs. 
Nelson at sea, March 10, giving an account of Admiral Hotham’s Fleet being in sight of the 
French Fleet, 200. Captain Nelson’s Journal of the proceedings of the British Fleet: from; 
the 8th of March to the close of the action with the French Fleet, 201, 202, 203, 204. Ex- 
tracts from his letters to the Duke of Clarence, Captain Locker, and Mrs. Nelson, regarding 
this action, 205, 206, 207. His letters to Mrs. Nelson in April, giving a retrospect of naval 
operations in the Mediterranean to the end of April, 208, 209. His letter to Captain Locker 
in May, expressive of anxiety for reinforcements, 209. Congratulatory letter from his Father 
on his conduct in Admiral Hotham’s action, and informing him that Lord Hood did not return 
to the Mediterranean, 210. Importance of preserving a superior fleet in the Mediterranean, 
with Captain Nelson’s observation, 210, 211. His letter of July Ist to Mrs. Nelson, announc- 
ing the arrival of the convoy from England; Dido and Lowestoffe’s action with two French 
frigates, 211, 212. The late Captain George Clarke’s account of that action, 212. Nelson’s 
solicitation to the Secretary at War for an allowance for the loss of clothes and ship furniture 
at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi, 212. Captain Nelson made Colonel of. Mawnres,""813. His 
Fathers letter of congratulation, ibid. Despatched with a squadron of frigates to assist the 
Austrian General on the coast of Genoa, 214. Admiral Hotham’s official letter to the Admi- 
ralty, in conseqence of Captain Nelson’s suddenly joining him, and giving intelligence of 
having been chased by, the French Fleet, and account of the action of the 13th of July, 214, 
215. Captain Nelson’s further description of the action in a letter to the Duke of Clarence, 
215. French account of the action, 216. Nelson’s letter to Captain Locker, giving further 
particulars of the action, 217. His letter to Earl Spencer, 218. His correspondence with 
Mr. Drake and Admiral Hotham, 18th and 2@d July, relative to the cooperation of the British 
squadron with the allied Army on the coast of Genoa, 219, 220, 221. Ilis unreserved letter 
to Mrs. Nelson on this occasion, 221. Captain Nelson’s proceedings with the squadron in 
August, detailed in letters to Mr. Drake, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Admiral Hotham, 223 to 228. 
His Correspondence with General de Vins, and :discussion of a pian of operations proposed 
in September, 229, 230, 231. His sentiments of the Austrian Army, in a letter to‘Mrs. Nelson 
of the 15th of September, 231. The same, in a letter to Admiral Hotham, 231. His letter 
of the 18th of September to Mr. Drake, in consequence of a complaint from the Genoese 
Minister, 232. His letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot on the sam@%subject, 233. His letter, | 
Sept. 21, to his Father and Mrs. Nelson respecting the tardy cooperation of the Austrians, 
234, Confirmed in a letter from Mr. Drake to Admiral Hotham, 234. Nelson’s services and 
operations at this period contrasted with those of the Austrian Army, 235. His letter to 
Mrs. Nelson, Oct. 5, expressive of his disappointment at the French squadron escaping from 
Genoa, 236. His letter to General Count Wallis, Nov. 7, assuring him of zealous cooperation, 
236. His correspondence with General de Vins, Mr. Drake, the Duke of Clarence, and Ad- 
miral Goodall, in November, containing the naval and military operations of that period on 
the coast of Genoa, 237, 238, 239. Letter received from his Father at the close of this year, 
240. ; 
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Boox THE Sreconp. Section IV. 


‘From Admiral Sir John Jervis’s arrival as Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean, November 
1795, to the termination of his Action off Cape St. Vincent, February 14, 1797,—page 241 
to 359. 


Introductory to.this section, p. 241. . Retrospect of the Vado Campaign in Nelson’s cor- 
respondence with Sir John Jervis and Mr. Drake, 242. His energetic letter of Nov. 23d to 
Lord Grenville, repelling an extraordinary acccusation of permitting supplies to pass to the 
French, which had been preferred against him and the Captains of his squadron, 243. The 
Hon. Mr. Trevor's letter illustrative of the subject, 244. His letter of Nov. 27th to Mr. 
Drake, justificatory of his conduct in cooperating with the Austrians at Vado, 245. His 
letter of Dec. 2d to Mrs. Nelson, giving his undisguised sentiments on the causes of the loss 
of Vado, and the want of cooperation by the Austrians, 246, His letters of the 2d, 4th, and 
6th of Dec. to Sir Hyde Parker and Sir Gilbert Elliot, giving details of the disastrous events 
near Genoa and the loss of Vado, 247, 248. His letter to the Rev. Mr. Hoste, giving further 
accounts.of the defeat,of the Austrigns, 248. His letter to Mr. Drake, Dec. 16, repelling the 
Austrian General’s charge of the non-cooperation of the English squadron, 249. His letter 
to Admiral Sir John Jervis, Dec. 21, on the same subject, 250. Political view of the States 

of Italy at the close of 1795, 251. 


January, Fesrvuary, Marcu, 1796. 


Arrival of General Buonaparte early in the spring of 1796 to command the French Army 
in Italy, p. 252. Captain Nelson’s letter to his wife in January, anticipating the views of the 
French on the opening of the campaign, 252. Mr. Drake’s letter of the 7th of January, in 
answer to Nelson’s pf the 16th of Dec. acquitting him of all blame with respect to coopera- 
tion with the Austrians, 253. Nelson’s first interview with Sir John Jervis, Commander in 
Chief, and other occurrences, described in his letter of the 20th of Jan. to Mrs. Nelson, 255, 
Interesting letter from his Father, 255, 256. Sails from St. Fiorenzo Bay, Corsica, and brief 
-account of his proceedings, in letters to Mrs. Nelson,.257. Arrival at Genoa on the 2d of 
March, and letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 258. Letters to Sir John Jervis of the 
10th and 16th of March, after his arrival at Leghorn, and when at sea transmitting the diplo- 
matic correspondence that had passed between him and the British Ministers at Turin, Genoa, 
and Naples, 259, 260,.261. His interview with Mr. Drake. at Genoa, and the plan of con- 
certed operations detailed in his second letter of the 16th of March to Sir John Jervis, 269. 
His indisposition, and Sir John Jervis’s honourable testimony to his great exertions, 264. 


Aprit, 1796. 

His letters to Sir John Jervis, and energetic reply to the accusations of the Genoese 
Government against his Majesty’s ships, p. 265. His letter to Mr. Drake, proposing a cooper- 
ation with General Beaulieu’s Army, 268. Hoists a broad pendant on board the Agamemnon, 
‘p. 268. Interview with the Sardinian and Imperial Ministers at Genoa, and correspondence 
with General Beaulieu, respecting the plan of cooperation, detailed in Captain Nelson’s letters 
to Sir John Jervis and Mr. Drake, 268 to 272. Parallel between Field Marshal Beaulieu’s 
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character and that of Gen. Buonaparte, p. 272. _Nelson’s letters to Mr. Drake, H. R. H. the 
Duke of Clarence, Sir John Jervis, and Mr. Trevor, in April, detailing the disastrous. events 
on the opening of the cainpaign, 273 to 276. Testimony of the scope given to his great abi-' 
lities by Sir John Jervis, 276. His letter to Sir John Jervis, April 25th, giving an account 
of the attack made by the boats of his squadron on four vessels lying under the batteries at | - 
Loano, p. 277. Unhappy situation of the King of Sardinia, and want of firmness in the Court, 
of Turin described in letters to Sir John Jervis, 277 to 280. 


May, 1796. 


His differences with the. Genoese Government, and spirited communication through the 
British Consul, p. 280. Sir John Jervis’s letter, May, 5, to the Hon. W. F. Wyndham; com- 
plaining of flagrant violations of neutrality committed by the Tuscan Government, 280, 281. 
Commodore Nelson’s several letters in May to Sir John Jervis, and Mrs. Nelson, detailing the 
operations of the Austrian Army, and proceedings of his squadron, 281 to. 985. Official ac-. 
count of his capturing on the 21st of May a valuable French convoy of arméd’ vessels laden 
with arms,. intrenching tools, and ammunition, for the sicge of Mantua, 285, 986, 287. 


June, 1796. 


Captain Nelson's depressed state of mind, p.287. - Cruelty of the French in selling the 
Austrian prisoners to the Spaniards, to be transported to their mines in South America, 288. 
Official statements of this outrage to humanity, in letters from Sir John Jervis to Lord Bute 
and Mr. Jackson 288, 289. Nelson removed from the Agamemnon into the Captain, 290. 
His letter, June 23, to Sir John Jervis, respecting the proceedings of the French, and their 
powerful influence on the coast of Genoa, 291. His letter, June 28, to the same, giving some 
interesting details of the operations of the French Army under Buonaparte when taking pos- 
session of Leghorn, 292. The Hon. John Trevor's letter, June 30, to Co! nmodore Nelson ‘on . 
the importance of the island of Elba, to counteract the French intrigues at Leghora, 922. 


Jury, 1796. 


Nelson’s letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot, July 1, on the proceedinigs of the French at Lég: 
horn, p. 293. Letters which passed between General Buonaparte and the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, 293. Nelson’s arrival at St. Fiorenzo, Corsica, ‘and correspondence with Sir 
Gilbert Elliot and Sir John Jervis on the state of affairs in Italy, 294, 295. Ordered to co- 
operate in the plan of taking possession of Porto Ferrajo, island of Elba, and ‘Sit’Gilbert 
Elliot's letter to the Governor, 296. Description of Porto Ferrajo, 297. Proceedings of the 
squadron under Nelson on taking possession of Porto Ferrajo, detailed th his letter to Sir John 
Jervis, 297. His letters to the Hon, W. F. Wyndham, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Sir John Jervis, 
being a continuation of the same subject, and plans for intercepting the neutral trade with 
the French, 298, 299. Arrival at Leghorn, July 15, and communications from Mr. Drake 
respecting Buonaparte’s proceedings, and on Marshal Wurmser’s being appoimted Commander 
in Chief of the Austrian Army, 300. Letters to Sir John Jervi is, july: 18, and to H. R. H. the. 
Duke of Clarence, July 20 and 23, with a retrospect of naval operations, 300, 301. His 
arrival at Genoa, July 29, and letter to Sir John Jervis of the cautions given the trade, 302. 
Sir John Jervis’s letter, July 31, bearing testimony of the wisdom iad judement of Sir eupets 


Elhot, 302. 
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Letter to Mrs. Nelson, of the 2d of August, displaying his zealous and sanguine mind, 
p- 304. Letter from his Father, 305. Letters, Aug. 5, to Sir John Jervis and Sir Gilbert 
‘Elliot, proposing to attack Leghorn, 306, 307. Sir John Jervis’s reasons for differing in 
opinion regpecting the feasibility of an attack on Leghorn, 307. Nelson established a 
Commodore witha Captain ‘tinder him, Aug. 15,-308. His letter to H. R. H. the Duke of 
‘Clarence, Aug. 19, containing various naval and political relations, 309. His humanity and 
moderation contrasted with the cruelty and oppression of the French, 310. Extracts of his 
letters, August 20! and 22, to Sir John Jervis, with intelligence of the greater part of the 
French troops having left Leghorn, 310. Letter, August 22, to the Governor of Leghorn, 
which delineates his humane and generous character, 311. His laconic letter, August 23, to 
Mrs. Nelson, intimating his intention to visit the Pope at Rome, 312, — 


SepremBen, 1796. 


Important intelligence which he received early in September, in letters from his Excel- 
lency the Hon. W. F. Wyndham at Florence, containing among other matters the intention 
of the Spaniards to. unite. their flees, with! the, French and attack the British—Formidable plan 
of attack against Corsiéa, p. 312, 313. Commodore Nelson’s letter, Sept. 3, to Sir John Jervis 
on the same subject, 313. Operations adapted to guard against the threatened descent on 
Corsica, 314. "The Commodore’s remonstrances with the Genoese Government, 315. His 
request of an audience with the Doge granted, 315. His letters, Sept. 10 and 11, to Sir John 
Jervis and Mrs. Nelson, giving.an account of his audience with the Doge of Genoa, 316. 
Transactions which led to the Genoese ordering their forts to fire on the English squadron, 
317. The paper which Commodore Nelson. on that occasion circulated, styled, Facts for the 
knowledge of every person in Genoa and the neighbourhood, 317. His letter to Mr. Drake, 
Sept. 12, detailing the whole of that extraordinary transaction, 318. Sir John Jervis’s spi- 
rited remonstrance to the Republic of Genoa, 319. Measures suggested by the Viceroy of 
Corsica for taking possession of the island of Capraja, until due satisfaction should be made 
by the Genoese for the insults offered, 320. Troops embarked from Corsica for the expedi- 
tion against Capraja, and the Commodore’s- operations, 321. - His official letter to Sir John 
Jervis, Sept. 19, giving an account of the surrender of that island, 322: . Falls in with a Spa- 
nish frigate on the 20th of Sept. and spirited conduct with the Captain respecting the exist- 
ence of a treaty between the Spaniards and French, 323. Intelligence of the war proclaimed 
by Spain against England, 323." Sir John Jervis’s letter to Mr. Drake at Venice, on the rup- 
ture with Genoa, 324. Commodore Nelson sent with a flag of truce to Genoa, and an offer 
to restore Capraja on gertain conditions, 325. - His ship, the Captain, sent to Ajaccio, shifts 
his broad pendant on board the Diadem, Captain Towry, 325. Commodore Nelson's letter 
to Sir John Jervis, Sept. 28, which marks his extraordinary powers of discrimination respect- 
ing the threatened descent of the enemy on Corsica, 325, 326. Reinforcement detached by 
Sir John Jervis into the Adriatic, to cooperate with the Austrians, and his letter to Colonel 
Graham serving with the Austrian army, 327. Motives for resolving on the evacuation of 
‘Corsica, 327. 


Ocroser, 1796. 


Commodore Nelson’s plan of arrangement for the evacuation of Corsica, communicated 
in his letter, October 3, to Sir John Jervis, p. 328. Sir John Jervis’s letter to the Viceroy of 
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Corsica, 328. Commodore Nelson’s letter displaying his zealous and active mind in the 
execution of his orders, 328. Nelson's letter to Sit John Jervis, and’ Mrs. Nelson, on. the 
orders received from England, for the fleet to withdraw from the Mediterranean, 329. 
Orders and precautions of Admiral Sir John Jervis on findjng that the Spanish fleet had 
entered the Mediterranean, 330. Difficulty of the service intrusted to Nelson, in embarking 
all the provisions, ordnance and military stores at Bastia, 330. Intelligence of a number of 
French landed near Cape Corse, and arrival of the troops from Capraja, 330, 331. Sir John 
Jervis’s letter of 19th Oct. to the King of Naples, in answer to. one from his Majesty, expres- 
sive of his poignant feelings and regret at withdrawing our fleet from the Mediterranean, 331. 
Nelson’s report to the Admiral, 21st Oct. respecting the complete evacuation of Bastia, 381. 
His letter to H. R. H. the Duké of Clarence, Oct. 25, giving an account of the exertions of | 
his squadron in the evacuation of Corsica, and of the fleet and transports being ordered to - 
Porto Ferrajo, 332 to 334. : : ee. 54 fin? 3 . 


Novemser, 1796. a 
‘His letter to Captain Locker, describing the character of the Corsicans, p. 335. Letters 


to Mrs. Nelson, and the Rev. Mr. Hoste, 335, 336. The evacuation of Porto Ferrajo inti- 
mated to him in a letter from the Admiral, 336. 


Decemser, 1796. . 


Ordered to hoist his broad pendant on board the Minerve frigate, Captain G. Cockburn; 
complimentary letter from his Admiral, leaving the execution of the arduous service of eva- 
cuating Porto Ferrajo to his judgment, p. 336. His letter to Mrs. Nelson on the ‘subject, 336. 
Sir John Jervis’s letter, 10th Dec. to Sir Gilbert Elliot, on the plans he intended to pursue, 
and the instructions given to Nelson, 337. Commodore Nelson’s official letter to the Admi- 
ral, giving an account of his action in the Minerve with:two Spanish frigates, 33%... -Sir John 
Jervis’s notification of the-QIst December, to the Hon.’R. Walpole,:of ‘the arrival of part of 
his fleet in the Tagus, 338. The Spanish account of the Minerve’s ‘action, 340.- Arrival of 
the Minerve, Commodore Nelson, at Porto Ferrajo, and Captain Preston’s official account of 
the share which the Blanche had taken in the action, 340. Commodore Nelson's correspond- 
ence with General de Burgh, respecting political embarrassmeiifs in evacuating Elba, 341. 


January, 1797. 

Commodore Nelson’s letter to his father, January 1, p. 342. His letter to Mrs. Nélson 
from Porto Ferrajo, Jan. 13, 342. - His anxiety to return to Sir John Jervis, increased by the 
delay and difficulties of evacuating Elba, 342. Mr. Drake’s testimony of the high opinion 
entertained by our allies of Commodore Nelson’s merits in his various ‘services of cooperation, 
342. Tis letter to Mrs. Nelson, when on the eve of sailing from Porto Ferrajo, in which the 
religious tendency of his mind is expressed, 343. : 


Fesrvary, 1797. 
The Minerve, with the ships of war and transports, arrive at Gibraltar Feb. 10th, p. 343. 
Are chasedtby two Spanish line of battle ships, 343. Important intelligence of the Spanish 
fleet, communicated by him to the Admiral, on joining the fleet off Cape St. Vincent, and ¢ 
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ordered to shift his broad pendant on board the Captain, 344. ’ Preparations for battle during 
the night of the 13th February, 344. Causes which gave the enemy such a decided superio- 
rity of ships, 344. The Spanish Fleet discovered at break of day, Féb. the 14th, 345. Ex- 
tracts from Colonel Drinkwatgr’s narrative, 345, $46. Copy of his Majesty’s ship Captain’s 
Log Book on the forenoon of February 14, 347. Continuation of Colonel Drinkwater’s nar- 
rative of the action, as observed from the Lively frigate 347, 348. A circumstantial account 
of the action, and Nelson’s enterprise in boarding the San Nicolas and San Josef, as given by 
himself in a memoir transmitted to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 349, 350. Continuation 
of ship’s Log Book after Commodore Nelson had shifted his pendant on board the Irresist- 
able, 351. Letter which he received on the following day, from his old friend anid messmate 
Captain (now Lord) Collingwood, 352. Sir Gilbert Elliot’s letter to him from on board the 
Lively, 352. Further particulars of this memorable action, 353. Sir John Jervis’s general 
Thanks issued to the Officers of the fleet, 354. His private letter to Earl Spencer, accompa- 
nying the official dispatch, 354. Arrival of the squadron in Lagos Bay ; sails thence and 
arrives at Lisbon, 354. Commodore Nelson’s letter to Mr. Windham, member for Norwich, 
on presenting the Spanish. Admiral’s sword to ‘that Corporation, 354. His letter to Mrs. 
Nelson, Feb. 28th, 355. 


Marcu, 1797. 


Commodore Nelson again selected by his Admiral to command a detached squadron, and 
sails from the Tagus to watch’ the enemy, and intercept a rich Spanish ship expected from 
Mexico, p. 355.. His letter to the Admiral, 12th March, shews the confidence reposed in 
him, 355. His letter of the 16th March to Mr. M‘Arthur, respecting the Spanish reports at 
Cadiz of the action and the objects of his cruise, 356. Sir John Jervis’s letter to Commodore 
Nelson, conveying to him his Majesty’s approbation of his distinguished services in the 
action of the 14th February, and the thanks of Parliament and of the Corporation of Lon- 
don, 356. Nelson’s letter of the 22d March to the Duke of Clarence, giving an account of 
the critical situation of the fleet after the action, and the difficulties it‘had to contend with, 
if no reinforcement arrived, 356, 357.° Promoted to the rank of Rear Admiral on-the 20th 
February, 357. Admiral Sir John Jervis’s lettér to Commodore Nelson, 31st March, with 
intelligence of the Spanish fleet of eighteen sail of the line being ready for sea, 358. Letters 
from Lady Parker and his father, 358, 359. Honorary freedom of the city of Bath. ted to 
him, for his gallant conduct on the 14th February, 359. 
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Book Tue Tuirp, from 1797 to 1805. 


Introductory, page 1. Part the third of Lord Nelson’s “Memoir of his Services, 2, 3, and 4. 
Fac Simile of the conclusion of his Memoir, 4.° 
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From his adoancement to the Rank of Rear Admiral, to his arrival at Naples after the Battle 
of the Nile, whilst serving on board his Majesty's Ships Irresistible, Captain, Theseus, and 
Vanguard, p. 5 to 104. 


Marcu, 1797. 


His Majesty’s intention of conferring on Rear Admiral Nelson the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath signified to him, p. 5, 6. : ; 


Aprit, 1797 


Rear Admiral Nefson’s letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, April 2,. on the occasion 
of such honours being conferred upon him, p.6. His letter‘at the same time to. Mrs. Nelson, 
6. Receives instructions to blockade Cadiz, 7. His letter to Sir John Jervis, proposing to 
be detached for the protection of the army from Elba, 7. . Sir John Jervis’s letter in answer, 
April 12, 7. Rear Admiral Nelson’s suggestions respecting the Viceroy of Mexico in his 
letter April 12 to Sir John Jervis, and his plan of attack on Teneriffe, 7, 8,9. Detached with 
a squadron to’ Elba, to protect the convoy with troops, 9. Letter, April 21, to Sir J. Jervis, 
when off Corsica, giving an account of his proceedings, 9. Letter to the Duke of Clarence, 
-\pril 30, describing the critical situation in which this convoy had been placed,’ 10. 


May, 1797. 


His letter off Cape Palos, May 1, to Sir John Jervis, with an account of the progress of 
the convoy to Gibraltar; occurrences respecting the embarkatjon of the troops at Elba, 
10, 11. Sir John Jervis’s letter, May 6, in answer to Rear Admiral Nelson’s suggestion re- 
specting Teneriffe, 11. Rear Admiral Nelson’s proceedings on his arrival at Gibraltar, : in 
consequence of Sir John Jervis’s orders, 12. Letter to the Duke of Clarence, May 26, de- 
scribing the critical situation of the English squadron for want of reinforcements, 12. Més- 
sage sent by Rear Admiral Nelson on May 30 to the Spanish Admiral at Cadiz, respecting the 
salute to be fired on the ensuing birth day of H. B. Majesty, 12. Léttéi to Sir John Jervis, 
May 31, 13, : 7 : 


: Jung, 1797. 


‘Letter to Mr. M‘Arthur, June Ist, describing the situation of the blockading squadron 


_ off Cadiz, 13. Rear Admiral Nelson’s appointment to command the in-shore squadron off 
Cadiz, June Sth, 13. Sir John Jervis’s orders issued for this perilous service, 13. Sir John 
D 
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Jervis’s confidential letter to Rear Admiral Nelson, June 6th, intimating his intention 
eventually to detach him witha squadron to Teneriffe, 14. Rear Admiral Nelson’s answer, 
and Sir John Jervis’s reply, 14. Notes that passed between Rear Admiral Nelson and the 
Spanish Admiral Moreno, on the subject of paragraphs published in the English papers 
injurious to the professional character of one of the Spanish Officers, 15. Sir John Jervis’s 
arrangement of the service on which the Portuguese ships should be employed under Captain 
Donald Campbell, 15. Character and services of Captain Donald Campbell, who rose to the 
rank of Rear Admiral in the Portuguese service, 15, 16. Rear Admiral Nelson’s letter to Sir 
John Jervis, June 9, respecting the result of. his correspondence with the Spanish Admiral 
Moreno, 16. Letters to Sir John Jervis, June 12, 13, describing his preparations for the 
perilous enterprise of Teneriffe, 17. Sir John Jervis’s letter to Rear Admiral Nelson, mid- 
night, June 13, cautioning him to be on his guard respecting the design of the Spaniards, 18. 
Letter to Mrs. Nelson, June 15, respecting the orderly conduct of the crew of the Theseus 
under his command, 18, 19. Gallantry of Lieutenant (now Sir Thomas) Hardy in cutting out 
the Mutine, a French corvette, from the road of Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, 19. Lieutenant Hardy 
appointed Commander of the Mutine, 20. Notices of Sir John Jervis’s correspondence with 
the Spanish Admiral, respecting the Spanish prisoners of war landed at Lagos, 20. State of 
the Spanish Fleet in Cadiz, and the expected arrival of French ships from Toulon, detailed in 
Nelson’s letter to his Admiral, 21. Letter to Mrs. Nelson, June 29, previous to his entering 
on the perilous enterprise in contemplation, 21. : 


Juiy, 1797. 


Strength of the Forts at Cadiz, when an attack by night was meditated, p. 22. Earl St. 
Vincent's arrangement of the intended attack, in letters of the Ist and 3d July to Sir Horatio 
‘Nelson, 22. Detail of the memorable transactions of the night of the 3d July in Sir Horatio’s 
official letter to Earl St. Vincent, 23. Earl St. Vincent's letter of congratulation, 23. Sir 
Horatio’s Ictter, July 5, suggesting another plan of attack, 24. Earl St. Vincent's reply, and 
extracts from his public despatches respecting the testimony which he bore to Sir Horatio’s 
arduous: enterprises, 24, Noble conduet of Nelson’s coxswain, John Sykes, @4. Earl St. 
Vincent's official account of the second bombardment of Cadiz on the night of the 5th July, 
95. Sir Horatio’s third attempt baffled, 25. ‘Captain S. Hood in the Zealous joins the Fleet, 
and Earl St. Vincent’s encomiums on this Officer, 25. Sir Horatio Nelson’s motives for pro- 
posing another attempt on Cadiz, in a letter of July 9, to Earl St. Vincent, 26. H.R. IL. 
the Duke of Clarence’s letter to Sir Horatio, July 4th, containing opinions on the mutiny, 26. 
Earl St. Vincent's letters, July 10th and 11th, to Sir Horatio Nelson, respecting his future 
operations, and approving of his conduct, 27. Sir Horatio’s letter to Commissioner Ingle- 
field at Gibraltar, July 11, giving an account of his several attempts on Cadiz, 27. His letter 
to Lady Nelson, July 12, domestic and other concerns, 28. Additional motives which stimu- 
lated an immediate attack on Teneriffe, 28. Extracts from his Journal, 28, 29. His instruc- 
tions to Captain Troubridge, 29. Form of summons, and articles he was instructed to pro- 
pose, 29, 30. Further regulations recommended in the attack, 30, 31. Continuation of 
Nelson’s Journal, 31, 32. Fac Simile of the lasé letter written by Sir H. Nelson, with his right 
hand, a few hours before he was wounded, 33. Continuation of his Journal until he lost his 
arm at the Mole of Teneriffe, 34, 35. Brief account, from his quitting the Seahorse, accom- 
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panied by Captain Fremantle, until his getting on board the Theseus after he was wounded, 
35, 36. Some account of what passed after he was wounded, in a letter from Mr. Hoste, a 
midshipman (now Captain) to his father, 36. Captain Fremantle severely wounded, 37. 
Captain Troubridge’s official letter, giving an account of his operations, and the Capitulation 
made with the Spanish Governor, 37, 38. Noble conduct of the Spanish Governor, 39. Sir 
Horatio Nelson’s official letter to Earl St. Vincent, July 28, attack of Teneriffe, 39, 40. List 
of the killed, wounded, and drowned, 40. Fac Simile of the first letter written with his left 
hand, addressed to Earl St. Vincent; 41, 42. Mutual civilities between Sir Horatio and the 
Spanish Governor at Teneriffe, 42. 


xv 


Aveust, 1797. 


His first letter to Lady Nelson after the loss of his right arm, p. 42. Earl St. Vincent’s 
letter of condolence-to Sir Horatio, 43. Has leave to return to England, 43. 


Szpremser, 1797. 

Arrival at Spithead and his flag struck, p. 44. Proceeds immediately to Lady Nelson 
and his Father at Bath, 44. Letter received from Earl Spencer, 44. Letter from the 
Duke of Clarence, 44. Sir Horatio’s letter to Sir Andrew Hamond respecting the late 
expedition to Teneriffe, 45. Letter from the father of Lieutenant Wetherhead who fell at 


Teneriffe, 45, 46. Sir. H. Nelson’s letter to Earl St. Vincent, requesting him to present a 
sword to Captain Cockburn, 46. F 


Ocroser, 1797. ; 
Sir Horatio’s letter to Earl St. Vincent, Oct. 6, after having been at Court, and his wish 


again to offer his services, p. 47. 


* 


Decemser, 1797. 


Form of Thanksgiving left by Sir H. Nelson with the Clerk of St. George’s Church, 
Dec. 8, on his recovery, p.47. His father’s letter at the close of the year, 48. The Vanguard 


commissioned, Dec. 19, for his flag, 48. 
January, 1798. 
Sir Horatio’s letter to Earl St. Vincent respecting the progress of the Vanguard in 
fitting for sea, p. 48. Earl St. Vincent's letter from Lisbon, 49. 
Manrcn, 1798. 


The Vanguard sails from the Nore to Portsmouth, p. 49. Letter from Sir H. Nelson’s 
Father at parting with his son, 49. Sir Horatio’s letter to his father at Bath, 49. Leaves 
London for Portsmouth on the 28th, to hoist his flag on board the Vanguard, 50. 


Apri, 1798. 


His ineffectual attempt to sail on the Ist, p. 50. . Sails from St. Helen’s on the 9th, 50. . 
Arrival in the Tagus on the 23d, and his letters of the 24th and 29th April, to Lady Nelson 
and to the Duke of Clarence, 50.. Earl St. Vincent's letter to,Sir Horatio Nelson, respecting 
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the political relations with foreign powers, 50, 51. Desperate situation of Naples and Italy, 
described in a letter from Sir William Hamilton to Earl St. Vincent, 51. On the same sub- 
ject, in two confidential letters from General Acton to Sir W. Hamilton, 52, 53. Letter to 
-Lady Nelson on the Vanguard’s joining the Fleet, 53. Earl.Spencer’s letter to Karl St. Vin- 
cent, respecting Sir H. Nelson, 53. Accurate intelligence, in a letter of the 20th April from 
Mr. Udney, Consul at Leghorn, respecting the formidable armaments then carrying on, for 
the grand projected expedition of Egypt, under Buonaparte, 53, 54. — 


May, 1798. 


Substance of Earl St..Vincent’s orders, May 2d, to Sir H. Nelson, p. 54. Sir Horatio’s 
letter to Lady Nelson of the 4th, on his arrival at Gibraltar, and his letter of the 6th to the 
Admiral, giving an account.of his intended proceedings, 54, 55. Substance of the Secret 
Instructions received by Earl St. Vincent on the 19th May, from the Admiralty, 55. Ap- 

_ pointment of the Flag Officer who should command the detached squadron, left to the 
discretion of the Commander in Chief; Earl Spencer's private letter reccived at the same 
time, suggesting the propriety of putting the squadron under the Command of Sir Horatio 
Nelson, 56. Earl St. Vincent’s additional Instructions, on sending Sir Horatio the purport 
of the Secret Orders from the Admiralty, 56. Sir Horatio’s letters at intervals fronr May 8th 
to 17th, giving intelligence of the progress of the secret expedition under Gencral Buona- 
parte; and of his determination to fight the French fleet the moment he fell in with it, 57. 
Sir. Horatio’s letter to Lady Nelson,. May 24, describing his piety and fortitude after the 
sudden tempest which dispersed his fleet on the 20th in the Gulf of Lyons, and the perilous 

» situation of the Vanguard, 58. Mr. Jackson’s letter to Sir Horatio, explaining the inhospi- 
table reception which his squadron met with at St. Peter’s, Sardinia, 58. Sir Horatio’s 

,letter to Earl St. Vincent, giving a more particular account of the distress of his squadron 
in consequence of the storm, 59. Extraordinary event of Buonaparte’s fleet sailing from 
Toulon, on the same day Nelson’s squadron was dispersed by the storm, 59. Brief retrospect 
of the views of the French Directory in adopting the expedition to Egypt, 59, 60. Nelson’s 
letter to Earl St. Vincent, May 28, giving an account of his sailing from Sardinia on the 
97th, 60. 


June, 1798. 


Sir H. Nelson’s letter to the same, June 11, on his being reinforced by Captain Trou- 
bridge with ten sail of the line, and plan of attack if-he had fallen in with the French fleet 
at sea, p. 60,61. This reinforcement selected from the best ships of Lord St. Vincent’s 
fleet, 61. Secret Instructions of May 21, received from Earl St. Vincent by the Mutine on 
the 5th June, 61. Continuation of Sir Horatio’s Correspondence with Earl St. Vincent in 
the form of a diary, 62. Sir William Hamilton's letter respecting the distressed situation of 
Italy ; Treaty of defensive alliance between the Courts of Vienna and Naples, &c. 63. Intel- 
ligence sent by Sir William Hamilton to Sir H. Nelson, on discovering his squadron from the 
Island of Ischia, respecting the French armament under Buonaparte, 64. Sir H. Nelson's 
squadron passes through the Strait of Messina on the 20th June, 64. Letter from Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, June 26, announcing that Malta had been given up to the French, under the 
mediation of his Catholic Majesty, 65. On receiving intelligence that the Enemy’s fleet had 
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left Malta; Sir H. Nelson bears up on the 22d, and steers to the S. East with all possible 
sail, 66. On the 29th got sight of the Pharos of Alexandria, and ascertaining that no French 
Ships were in the harbours, shapes his course for the Coast of Caramania, 66. His letter of 
the 29th to Earl St. Vincent, retracing his proceedings, 66, 67, 68. ; 


Jury, 1798. 


Captain Alexander Ball’s letter on the subject of what Sir Horatio had written to Earl 
St. Vincent, 68, 69. Public opinion and animadversions on Nelson’s conduct at the time, 70. 
Disposition of the Portuguese squadron under Sir Horatio’s orders, 70. Proceedings of his 
squadron in quest of the French fleet in the Archipelago, 71. Sails from Syracuse on the 25th 
of July, 72. Receives intelligence of the enemy ii‘the Gulf of Coron, and steers for Alex- 
andria, 72. Sanguine ideas of the French as to the issue of their armada, 73. French nar- 
tative of the proceedings of the armament, as given by Admiral Brueys in his official letter, 
73, 74. Jaubert the French commissary’s account, 75. Buonaparte’s extraordinary procla- 
mation on landing in Egypt, 76. Description of Alexandria by the French Adjutant General 
Boyer, 76. : 


Aveust, 1798: 


The British squadron arrives off Alexandria in the ‘earning of August Ist, p. 76. Plan 
of attack, and extract from the Vanguard’s logbook, froma the time the general signal for 
battle was made, 77. Captain Foley in the Goliath leads the fleet, 77. Mode of attack cir- 
cumstantially described, 78, 79, 80. Admiral Blanquet’s account of the fury of the battle, 
when l’Orient took fire and blew up, 81, 82. Interesting account of the battle by Mons. 
Poussielque, comptroller of the French army, 82. Some interesting particulars of Nelson’s 
conduct after being severely wounded, 88, 84. Admiral Ganteaume’s account.of the action 
to the French Minister of Marine, 84, 85. Comparative force of the English and French in 
guns and men, 86. Thanks issued by Nelson to the officers, seamen, and marines on this 
memorable occasion, 86. Close of the battle on the morning of the 3d of August, 86. Nelson’s 
official letter to Earl St.Vincent, 87. Honourable testimony of professional gratitude and 
esteem, signed by all the Captains, on presenting Sir Horatio with a sword, 87. Captain 
Troubridge’s account of the disaster which his ship had experienced, in a letter to Earl St. 
Vincent, 88. Tallien’s acknowledgment of this decided victory, 89. Curious document 
drawn up by Buonaparte, addressed to the French Directory after the Battle of the Nile, 89. 
Captain Berry despatched August 5 in the Leander, Captain T. B. Thompson, with despatches 
to Earl St. Vincent, 90.. Additional letter of August 10 to Earl St. Vincent, 90. Hon. Capt. 
Capel sent with the despatches to England, 90. Lieutenant Duval sent with a despatch to 
the Governor of Bombay, 90, 91. Sir Horatio’s letter to the Lord Mayor, with the sword of 
the French Admiral Blanquet, 91. His letters of the 15th to Mr. Secretary Nepeansand Earl 
St. Vincent, respecting the three French prizes which had been ordered to be destroyed, 92. 
Letters to the Hon. W. Wyndham.at Florence, and Mr. Jackson at Turin, informing them of 
the victory, and proceedings of the French in Egypt, 93. , 


E 
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His letter to Earl St. Vincent when off Candia, p. 93, 94. The Grand Seignior’s letter 
to Sir Horatio, and communication of the intended presents, &c. 94, 95. T he Grand Seig- 
nior’s despatch to the Emperor of Morocco and to the Caimakam Pasha, 95. Sir Horatio’s 
letter to Earl Spencer, Sept. 7, claiming remuneration for the prizes destroyed, 96. Proceed- 
ings of Captain 8. Hood with the squadron left under his command off Alexandria, 97. Hon. 
Captain Capel’s account of the rejoicings at Naples, in a letter to Sir Horatio, 97. Sir 
William Hamilton’s letter on the same subject, 98. The Queen of Naples’s letter to the 
Marquis Circello on first hearing of the Battle, 98. Sir Horatio’s letter to Lady Nelson, 
Sept. 16, describing the exultation of the Queen of Naples, 99. Reluctance to refit his ships 
at Naples, 100. Reception at Naples, described in his letter to Lady Nelson, 101. Letters 
of Sept. 27, 28, and 29, to Earl St. Vincent, on the same and other subjects, 101. Letter to 
Lady Nelson, Sept. 28, describing preparations for celebrating his birthday, 102. Letter 
from the Queen of Naples to Sir Ioratio Nelson, 103. Earl St. Vincent’s letter of congratu- 
lation on the Battle of the Nile, 103. Catpain Collingwood’s letter, 104. 


Boox tae Tuirp. Szxcrron II. 


From the arrival of Admiral Nelson.at Naples, after the Battle of Aboukir, to his return to 
England with Sir William Hamilton, K.B.  ~ ’ 


Whilst serving on board his Majesty’s ships Vanguard and Foudroyant, from 1798 to 1800, 
Pages 105 to 255. 


Curose or 1798. 


Preliminary remarks, p. 105. Hon. Captain Capel’s arrival in England (Oct. 2) with Sir 
H. Nelson’s official despatches of the Battle of the Nile, 105. Sir H. Nelson advanced to the 
Peerage, 106. Message from the King on the meeting of Parliament, 106. The Thanks of 
beth Houses of Parliament, and of the Parliament of Ireland, voted, 107. Gold Medals 
ordered by his Majesty to be presented, 107. Lord Minto’s speech, from a MS. found 
amongst the Nelson papers, on the motion for the Thanks of the House of Peers, 107, 108. 
Congratulatory letters from Earl Howe, and Admiral Goodall, 109. The Rey. Edmund 
Nelson’s parental letter to the Rev. Bryan Allot, 109. A Sword voted to Lord Nelson by 
the City of London. Presents by the East India and Turkey Companies. Votes of Thanks 
‘and various Gifts from Corporations and from individuals, 110. (For list of Presents, see 
Appendix, N°5, Vol. II.) State of Naples at the close of this year, as described by Lord 
Nelson in his letters to Earl St. Vincent, and Lady Nelson, 111, 112. Mr. Spencer Smith’s 
second despatch from Constantinople, giving an account of the remuneration and honours 
conferred.on Lord Nelson by the Grand Seignior, 112, 113. Captain S. Hood’s letters to 
Mr. Spen‘cer Smith.and Lord Nelson, describing the effect which the Battle of the Nile had 
produced on the French army in Egypt, 114. The.Emperor Paur’s letter to Lord Nelson, 
accompanying his portrait set with diamonds, 115. The Russian Admiral Ouchakof’s letter, 
115. The plan for at length opening the campaign with the French in Italy, as decided upon 
by the Court of Naples, 115, 116. Lord Nelson’s letter to Earl St. Vincent, op the same 
subject, 116. State of the Sardinian government, as mentioned by Mr. Jackson in his letter 
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from Turin, p. 117. State of Tuscany, as communicated by the Hon. Mr. Wyndham, 118. 
Lord Nelson’s reflections on sailing from Naples to Malta, in a letter to Earl St. Vincent, _ 
and his high testimony of Captain Troubridge, 118. Letters to Lady Nelson, and Earl St, 
Vincent, from Malta, 119. Sir William Hamilton’s letter, detailing the proceedings of the 
Neapolitati government in preparing for the war, and transmitting him Captain T. B. Thomp- 
son’s official letter respecting the capture of H. M. ship Leander, 119, 120, 121. Blockade 
of Malta, and capitulation of Goza, 122, 123. H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence’s congratula- 
tions and thanks to Lord Nelson on the Victory of the Nile, 124. Lord Nelson returns to 
Naples, and his conference with the Queen, as described in his letter to Earl St. Vincent, 
125. The principal objects that were recommended in the Instructions from the Admiralty, * 
126, Captain S. Hood’s account, from Alexandria, of the enemy’s ‘military and naval force in 
Egypt, and the ports of Alexandria, 126. Captain Hallowell’s Teport of various attacks made 
by the boats under his command on the castle of Aboukir, and on the French gunboats in 
the ports of Alexandria, 127. Lord Nelson’s letter to:the Duke of Clarence, detailing his - 
intended operations in taking possession of Leghorn, 128. Official notice of that expedition 
sent to Earl St. Vincent, 199. Letters from the Hon. Mr. Wyndham and Captain Troubridge 
on the same subject, 130. Lord Nelson returns to Naples, Dec. 5, and singular declaration of 
a mendicant Friar, 131. Account of his intended procecdings, in a letter to Earl St, Vincent, 
131. His letter to the Russian Admiral Ouchakof, Dec. 12, and an account of the despe- 
rate state of Neapolitan affairs, 193. Preparations for the retreat of the Royal Family from 
Naples, 133. Lord Nelson’s letter to Earl St. Vincent, with a narrative of these and subse- 
quent proceedings, 133, 134, 135, 136. His arrival with the Royal Family at Palermo, and 
interesting letter from Captain Troubridge, describing the state of affairs in Tuscany, 136. 
Extracts from some letters of Earl Spencer to Lord Nelson, 137. Reasons assigned by the 
Admiralty for appointing Sir Sidney Smith to a command in the Mediterranean, 138. Lord 
Nelson's dissatisfaction at the appointment, as stated in his letters to Earl St. Vincent, and 
the sentiments of the Commander in Chief on that occasion, 138, 139. Letter to Commodore 
Duckworth, on the threatened invasion of Minorca, and his high opinion of Gen. Stuart, .140. 


January, 1799. 


The King of the Two Sicilies holds his Court on board Lord Nelson’s flag ship, and thence 
issues his royal mandates, 140. Orders, to the Portuguese Admiral, the Marquis de Niza, 
respecting the Neapolitan fleet left in the bay of Naples, 140. Lord Nelson’s displeasure on 
hearing that the Neapolitan ships had been burnt. Correspondence of Commodore Donald 
Campbell on that occasion, 141, 142. Letter from the King of the Two Sicilies to Prince 
Pignatelli, Viceroy at Naples, reprehending him for the disgraceful treaty he had concluded 
with the enemy at Capua, 143. Lord Nelson’s account of proceedings at Naples, in letters 
to Earl St. Vincent, 144. Proceedings of the French, after entering Naples, on the 23d of 
January, 144, 145. State of the Governments ofthe King of Sardinia, and the Grand Duke 


of Tuscany, 145. ; 
Fesrvary anp-Marcn, 1799. 


Hon. W. Wyndham’s letters to Lord Nelson, Feb. 6th and 16th, respecting the deplorable 
state of the kingdom of Sardinia, Pp. 145, 146. The King leaves his continental dominions, 
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and embarks at Leghorn for Sardinia, and publishes a protest against the French, p. 147. 
- The French take possession of Leghorn on the 25th of March, 147. Short account of the 
naval proceedings on the coast of Egypt under Captain S. Hood, 148. Buonaparte’s letter in 
March to Ghezzar Pasha at Acre, and the latter’s laconic reply, 148. Captain Ball’s letters 
to Lord Nelson on the state of Malta, 148, 149. Lord Nelson’s letter to H. R. H. the Duke 
of Clarence, 149. Letters to Earl St. Vincent, containing a retrospective viéw of the various 
events that had been passing in Italy, 150, 151. Characters of Cardinal Ruffo, and Commo- 
dore Caraccioli, 151. Plans for the defence of Sicily, 152. Freedom of the city of Palermo 
conferred on Lord Nelson, 153. Arrival of General Sir Charles Stuart at Palermo, with 1000 
inglish troops, 153. Surrender of the fortress of Corfu to the combined Russian and Turkish 
sjuadrons, 153: Captains Troubridge and Hallowell’s letters to Lord Nelson, giving an 
# account of their discovering Monsieur Beauchamp, who had been sent by Buonaparte to mis- 
| Head the Turks, and stating the posture of affairs in Egypt, 154, 155. Arrival of Lord 
Nelson's squadron at Palermo, and plans that were formed for the blockade of Naples, and 
for taking posseeion of the Islands i in that Bay, 156. : 


“Apri, 1799. 


Lard Nelson's letters to Earl St. Vincent, detailing occurrences from the close of the 
month of March to the 17th of April, 156, 157. Correspondence between Lord Nelson and 
the Bashaw of Tripoli, on permitting the French to purchase provisions in that country, {58. 
Letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, April 11, mentioning the occurrences in which Lord 
Nelson was then engaged, 159. A more detailed retrospect of the proceedings of the squadron, 
extracted from Captain Troubridge’s letters between the 3d and 25th of April, 160 to 164. 


May, 1799. 


Letters to Earl St. Vincent, May 3d and 9th, giving a short account of his proceedings, 
p. 164. Captain Troubridge’s letters to Lord Nelson, May 7, 11, and 12, respecting the trials 
of the Neapolitan rebels, and other occurrences, 165, 166, 167. Intelligence that the French 
fleet had sailed from Brest, afd arrived in the Mediterranean, 167. Objects of the enemy’s 
fleet, 168. Lord Nelson’s letter to Earl St. Vincent, on receiving this intelligence, 168. His 
preparations onthe occasion, 169. Account of the attack made on“H. S. My ship la Minerva 
and H. B. M. ship Perseus,’ &c. by the enemy's gun and mortai’ boats, under the orders of 
Caraccioli, 169, 170. Captain Hallowell’s letter to Lord Nelson, May 23, accompanying his 
present of the coffin that was made from the mainmast of l’Orient, 170. Lord Nelson’s letter 
to Earl St. Vincent, May 28, detaiting his precautions against the enemy, 171. Letter from 
the King of Sardinia to Lord Nelson, in answer to one he addressed to his Majesty, 172. Lord 
Nelson’s letter to Earl St. Vincent, May 30, eontaining the occurrences of his squadron, 172. 


3 J uNnBs 1799. 

Letters to Earl St. Vincent respecting the amicable adjustment of the disputes with the 
Bashaw of Tripoli, and differences with the’ otlfeBarbary States,.173. Lord Nelson’s letter 
to Earl St. Vincent, on his’ intended return to England;.173. His letter and instructions to 
Captain Foote, June 18, apprising him of the French fleet being in the Mediterranean, 174. 
Earl St. Vincent's letter to Lord Nelson, dame 21, an saifting from’ Minorca for England, 174. 
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‘Transactions which occurred in the Bay of Naples, p. 175 to 180. Observations made by 
Lord Nelson on hearing of Mr. Fox’s disapprobation of those transactions, as delivered in 
Parliament, 181. Caraccioli brought on board the Foudroyant as a prisoner, 184. Lord 
Nelson’s order for assenibling a court martial composed of Neapolitan Naval Officers to try 
him for rebellion, 185. Account of Caraccioli’s trial, and execution on the same day, 186. 
The objections that have been made to the proceedings against Caraccioli, 187. 


Juny, 1799. 


The King of the Two Sicilies arrives at Naples on the 8th of July, p. 188. Trials of the 
Neapolitan traitors, 188. Opinion of Helen Maria Williams respecting these transactions, 
188. Remarks on the general character of Lady Hamilton, 188, 189. Caraccioli’s body, 
which had been sunk with three double-headed shot in the Bay of Naples, floats near'the 
Foudroyant, 189. Retrospective view of the siege of Acre, in letters from Sir Sidney Smith, 
and account of the accident by which Captain Miller lost his life, 190, 191. Order of the 
Crescent presented by the Grand Seignior to Lord Nelson, 192. Lord Nelson’s letter respect- 
ing a division amongst his relations of Money that had been voted to Lady Nelgon, 192. Fac 
Simile of Field Marshal Suworow’s first note to Lord Nelson, 193. Lord William Bentinck’s 
official account of the operations of the Russians in Italy, 193. Some further account in the 
Hon. Mr.Wyndham’s letter to Lord Nelson, 194. Sieges of St. Elmo, Capua, and Gaieta, 195. 
Correspondence with-Lord Keith, 195, 196. His letter to H. R. H. the Duke. of Clarence on 
disobeying Lord Keith’s orders, 197. Captain Troubridge’s operations at the siege of St. 
Elmo, 197. Letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence in commendation of Captain Trou- 
bridge’s conduct, 201. Capt. Troubridge’s progeedings at the sieges of Capua and Gaieta, 201. 


Aveust, 1799. 


Articles for the surrender of Gaicta signed on the 2d, p. 203. The Royal Family of the 
Two Sicilies’ address to Lord Nelson, on the anniversary of the Battle of the Nile, 204, 
Observations on Lord Nelson’s Italian correspondence during the summer of 1799, 285. The 
King of Sardinia’s letter to Lord Nelson, 206. Cardinal Albani’s letter, 206:: Letters from 
Sir Edward Newenham and Commissioner Inglefield, 207. His father’s letter, 207. Pre-— 
pares to return to England, 208. Letter to Lady Nelson previous to his leaving Italy, 208. 
Substance of an Admiralty letter to Lord Nelson, Aug. 20, reprehending him for having dis- 
obeyed Lord Keith's orders, 209. Captain Troubridge’s letters to Lord Nelson, detailing 
proceedings in the Bay of Naples during this month, 210, 211. ; : 


SepremBer, 1799. 


Captain Troubridge’s remonstrance on the King’s return to Palermo, p. 212. Rewards 
bestowed by the King of the Two Sicilies to Lord Nelson’s officers and men, 212. Grant of 
the Dukedom and feud of Bronte, 213. The King ef the Two Sicilies’ letter to Lord Nelson, 
accompanying the present of a sword bequeathed to him by his father, 213. Waluable pre- 
sents presented by his Sicilian Majesty to Captains Hallowell, Louis, Foote, &c. 214. Prince’ 
Leopold's letter to Lord Nelson, and an account of the splendid fete he gave in honour of the 
reconquest of Naples, &c. 214, 215. Lord Nelson's letter to the Duke of €larence on de- 
taching the Foudroyant, his flag ship, to van to protect the King of Sardinia, 216. The 
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Field Marshal Suworow’s letter to Lord Nelson, giving an account of his victory over the 
French near Novi on the 15th of August, p.216. Importance of this battle detailed in Lord 
William Bentinck’s letter, 217. Lord Nelson’s letters to Admiral Duckworth on the pos- 
ture of affairs in the Mediterranean to the close of the month of August, 218, 219. Lord 
Nelson’s instructions to Admiral Duckworth, Sept. 12, after Lord Keith quitted the station, 
219. His letter to Mr. Spencer Smith at Constantinople, expressive of the opinion he then 
entertained of his brother, Sir Sidney Smith, 220. Captain Hallowell’s account of the trans- 
actions at Civita Vecchia, 221. Honourable testimony of Captain Ball’s conduct at Malta 
during this and the preceding month, 222. Letter from Major General Sir James St. Clair 
Erskine (Lord Rosslyn) to the Right Hon. H.-Dundas, on the state of affairs in the Mediter- 
ranean, 223. 


Ocroser, 1799. 


. Major General Sir James St. Clair Erskine’s letter to Lord Nelson on the same subject, 

- p.224. Lord Nelson’s letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, retracing the occurrences of 

this month, 25. Operations against Civita Vecchia and Rome, 226. The subsequent opera- 

tions which were carried on by. our naval force retraced in correspondence with Commodore 

Troubridge and other Officers, 227 to 233. Lord Nelson returns to Palermo on the 23d of 
October, 233. 


Novemser, 1799. 


Lord Nelson’s letter to H. R.H. the Duke of Clarence, Nov. 9, expressing his anxiety for 
the reduction of Malta, p. 234. His letter to, Sir Thomas Troubridge on the same subject, 
934. Receives intelligence of Buonaparte’s arrival in the Gulf of Frejus from Egypt, 235. 
Intercepted letter from Buonaparte to General Kleber on his quitting Alexandria, 235. Mo- 
tives for his return to France, Consular Government established, £36. Some account of 
Buonaparte’s escape from Egypt, in a letter from Sir Sidney Smith, 237. 
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Letter to Sir Sidney Smith, on the state of naval and military affairs in the Mediterranean 
and Italy, p. 237. Honours conferred on Lord Nelson by the community of the island of 
Zante, 237, 238. Extracts from Sir Thomas Troubridge’s letters after his arrival at Messina, 
when sent to cooperate in the reduction of Malta, 238, 239. Captain Ball’s letter, Dec. 10, 
announcing the arrival of Commodore Troubridge and Colonel Graham at Malta, and an 
account of the operations that had been carried on, 239. Sir Thomas Troubridge’s remon- 
strance to Lord Nelson on his continuing at Palermo, 240. Lord Nelson's letters to Lord 
Keith and Colonel Graham respecting Malta, 241. The Turkish grant of navigating the 
Black Sea, and a letter from the Reis Effendi to Lord Nelson, presenting him by command 
of the Grand Seignior with a drawing of the Battle of Aboukir, 241, 242. Letter on the 
occasion to Spencer Smith, Esq. the British Minister at Constantinople, 242. 
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Commodore Troubridge’s letters to Lord Nelson, with a continuation of the operations 
at Malta, and the difficulties of the service through want of a supply of provisions, p. 243. 
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Lord Nelson’s arrival at Leghorn, and letter to Earl Spencer on the same subject, 244. Sails 
from Leghorn, 245. : ; ; 


Fesrvary » 1800. 


Lord Nelson’s letter to Lord Keith, Feb. 10, giving an account of the capture of le Gene- 
renx of 74 guns, p. 245. Letter to his brother Maurice on the same subject, 246. Whilst off 
Malta requests Lord Keith’s permission to return to Palermo on account of health, 246. Lord 
Keith’s reply, and a remonstrance from Sir Thomas Troubridge, 246; 
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Letter to Sir Thomas Troubridge, on wishing to quit the station; again desires leave of 
absence, and Lord Keith’s reply, 246, 247. Letter to Mr. Foresti at Corfu, 247. To the 
Captain Pasha, March 31, deprecating the treaty“of El Aarisch, 247. Escape of the Guil- 
laume Tell from Malta, and account:of -her. capture by Captain Dickson, 248, 249, and by 
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request to return to England, 252, 253. Sir Thomas Troubridge’s remonstrance on Lord 
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Lord Nelson sails from Palermo and arrives at Leghorn, p. 253. His letter-to the Pope, 
Pius VII, 254. Proof of attachment from his barge’s crew, 254. 
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Arrives in London, and his reception. p. 255. Attends the Lord Mayor’s dinner, and 
receives the valuable sword which had been voted, 255. 
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Whilst serving on board his Majesty's ships San Josef, St. George, Elephant, lUnite, Leyden, 
Medusa,. and Amazon, page 256 to 312. ; 


January, 1801. 


Advanced to the rank of Vice Admiral of the Blue, takes his final leave of Lady Nelson, 
and hoists his flag on board-the San Joseph, p. 256. His letter to Sir Edward Berry, on sub- 
scribing 2002. for Captain Miller's Monument, 257. Receives orders to proceed to Torhay, 
and put himself under the command of Earl St. Vincent, 257. 
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Earl St. Vincent resigns the command of the Channel fleet, and is appointed First Lord 
of the Admiralty, p. 257. Lord Nelson’s letters to Earl St. Vincent during this month, 257, 
258. Sails from Torbay in the St. George for Portsmouth, 258. 
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Letters to Earl St: Vincent, March 1 and 2, respecting proceedings of the squadron, p. 258, 
Letter to Sir E. Berry, 258. His letter to Mr. Davison, disapproving of the first plans of the 
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two modes of attack, 259, 260. Narrative of the proceedings of the Fleet previous to the 
attack, 261 to 264. 
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Disposition and proceedings of the squadron placed under Lord Nelson’s orders on the 
evening and night of the Ist of April, p. 265. Operations of the squadron in the morning of 
the 2d, 267. Particulars of the battle, as described by an Officer of rank, 268 to 271. Lord 
Nelson’s letter to the Danes, 272. Hig motives for sending a flag of truce with this letter, 
272, 273. Commencement of the negociation, which terminated in peace, 274, 275. Armi- 
stice ratified, 276. Lord Nelson's letter to Earl St. Vincent, 276. .. His letter to the same on 
the subject of the prizes burnt, 276. His official letter to Sir Hyde Parker, 277. His private 
letters to Earl St. Vincent, bearing testimony of the meritorious conduct of several Officers, 
978. Remonstrance to the Prince of Denmark respecting the mistatements in the Danish 
Commodore, Fischer’s, official letter, 279. General Lindholm’s answer, and Lord Nelsgn’s 
reply, 280. Sir Hyde Parker’s testimony of Lord Nelson’s gallantry, 281. Mr. Ferguson's 
remarks on the state of our squadron when the flag of truce was sent, 282. Thanks voted by 
Parliament, 283. Lord Nelson’s letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 284. Earl St.Vin- 
cent’s letter to Lord Nelson, describing the enthusiasm of all ranks at his gallant conduct, 284. 
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Letters to Earl St. Vincent,:retracing the proceedings of the fleet from the middle to the 
end of April, and subsequent operations to the close of this month, p. 285, 286. Eayl St. 
Vincent’s ‘reply to Lord Nelson, on his request to be allowed to resign the command on 
account of bad health, 286. . 


June, 1801. 


Letter to Earl St. Vincent, complaining of the conduct of the Danes, in disregarding the 
armistice, p. 287. Lord Nelson’s proceedings, as retraced in the memoir of an Officer who 
was with him, 287 to 292. Receives leave to resign, and his instructions to invest Rear 
Admiral Graves with the Order of the Bath, 291. Admiral Sir Charles Pole succeeds in the 
Baltic command, and proceedings to the close of this month, 292. 


Jury, 180]. 


Lord Nelson lands at Yarmouth, p.292. Threatened invasion of Great Britain by France 
expected, 293. Earl St. Vincent's letter to Admiral Lutwidge, Commander in Chief in the 
Downs, on the state of the enemy’s preparations, and reasons for appointing Viscount Nelson 
to command a squadron on the French coast, 293. Lord Nelson’s letter to H. R. H. the 
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Duke of Clarence on the subject of his new command, 293. His letters to Earl St. Vincent, 
July 28, 30, and 31, giving an account of Proceedings, 294. : 


Avcust, 1801, 


Letters to Earl St. Vincent off Boulogne, August 2, 3, 4, detailing occurrences, p- 295. 
Letters to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence and Earl St. Vincent, Aug. 6 and 7, with a conti- 
nuation of his proceedings, 296. Letters to Earl St. Vincent, August 9, 11, and 13, in con- 
tinuation of his proceedings, P- 297, 298. His plan for attacking Helvoet or Flushing, 299, 
Letter to Earl St. Vincent, Aug. 16, giving an account of the attack on Boulogne, 299. His 
official letter on the same subject, 300. Letter to Earl St. Vincent on his plan of attacking 
Flushing, 301. His letters to the same, August 18 and 24, respecting the operations in con- 


templation, 301, 302. 
Sepremser, 1801. 


Extracts of Lord Nelson’s letters to Earl St. Vincent, detailing proceedings, p. 302. His 
letter to Dr. Baird on Captain Parker’s death, and another on the same subject to Earl St, 
Vincent, 303. His letter to Earl St. Vincent on the subject of pilots, &c. 303. 


: Ocrozper, 1801. 


Letter to Earl St. Vincent, Oct. 3, intimating his being prepared to run fire vessels into 
Boulogne harbour, p. 304. General Lauriston arrives in London with the ratification of the 
preliminaries of peace, 304. Lord Nelson returns to London, 305. , 


November, 1801. 


His letter to the Lord Mayor respecting an omission in the vote of thanks for the Battle 
of Copenhagen, p. 305. His letter to Mr. Davison on the same subject, 306. Defends the 
preliminaries of peace in Parliament, 306, His sentiments on the peace of Amiens, in a 
letter to Sir Brooke Boothby, 306. 


Year 1802. 

His opinion on the arrears of his Majesty’s civil list, as discussed in Parliament, p. 307. 
Death of his father, April, 307. Tour to Wales, 307. Substance of his speech in Parlia- 
ment on the bill for a nayal inquiry, 307, 308. , 

Fesrvary, Marcu, 1803. 


His Plan for manning the Navy, presented in February to Earl St. Vincent, p- 308, 309. 


Testimony to the conduct of Colonel Despard, 310. The patent of entail of Lord Nelson’s 
rank, 310, 


Book rue Turrp. Section Iv. 


From the appointment of Vice Admiral Lord Nelson as Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean, 
' to the Battle of Trafalgar, from page 311 to 456. 


G 
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Reasons for destining the command in the Mediterranean to Lord Nelson, p. 311. Letter 
to H.R. H. the Duke of Clarence, on his being named for the command, 311. Received his . 
final orders May 16, and on the 18th left London for Portsmouth, 312. Letters to HW. R. H. 
the Dike of Clarence, 26th of May, June 3, and July 5, detailing his proceedings from Eng- 
land to the Mediterranean, 313. Letters, June 10, to Sir John Acton and Mr. Jackson, 314. 
Letters, June 16, to the Captain Pasha at Constantinople, Mr. Drummond, the British Minis- 
ter, and Mr. Spiridion Foresti at Corfu, p.315. Letters to Mr. Elliot and Sir John Acton, 
respecting the Two Sicilies, 315, 316. Letter to Mr. Addington on the 28th of June, giving 
a view of the political relations of the Mediterranean States, 316 to 319. 
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Lord Nelson’s letter to Lord Moira, July 2, developing Buonaparte’s plans respecting 
Turkey, Egypt, and the States of Italy, p. $19. Letters to Mr. Addington, July 16 and 27, 
on the same subject, 320, 321. Letters to Mr. Addington, Aug. 24 and 25, in continuation of 
the political relations of the Mediterranean States, 321. Letter to Sir R. Strachan, Aug. 26, 
apprizing him of the French fleet being ready for sea, 323. Letters to Mr. Drummond 
respecting Buonaparte and the right of searching neutral vessels, 323, 324. 


SepTeEMBER AND Ocroser, 1803. . 


Lord Nelson’s letters to Mr. Gilbert, Consul at Barcelona, and Mr. Frere, Ambassador at 
Madrid, claiming the-rights of hospitality and civility for British ships of war in Spanish ports, 
p. 324, 325. Letter to Sir R. Strachan, Sept. 26, anticipating a Spanish war, and instructing 
him how to act, 325. Letters to Mr. Addington, Sept. 27 and Oct. 6, complaining of the 
incivility of the Spaniards, and other occurrences, $25, 326. Letters to Sir A. Ball, Captain 
Schomberg, and Mr. Elliot, October 6, 7, 8, respecting Egypt, Malta, the Two Sicilies, &c. 
$26, 327. Letter respecting prize concerns, and his opinion of Lord Moira, 329. Letter to 
Captain Foley, on hearing of his brother's death, 330. Letter to Sir P. Parker, Oct. 14, on 
receiving his grandson as Lieutenant of the Victory, 330. Letter to Mr. Palmer, delivering 
his opinion respecting H. R. H. the Prince of Wales's wish to be employed in the army, 330. 
Letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, Oct. 15, describing his anxiety at receiving intel- 
ligence of the French fleet being at sea, 330, 331. Letter to Lord Hawkesbury, Oct. 16, 
respecting the affairs of the Two Sicilies, difference with the Dey of Algiers, &c. 331, 332. 
Letter to Count Woronzow, Oct. 19, on the subject of neutral frauds committed by Russian 
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tecting our trade in the Mediterranean and watching the enemy, 333. Letter to Count 
Mocenigo, Russian Minister to the republic of the Seven Islands, on the subject of neutral 
frauds, 334. Letter to Mr. Spiridion Foresti.on the same subject, 335. Letter to Rear Ad- 
miral Macnamara Russel, 336. Lord Nelson’s fleet being short of water, steers for the Madelena 
Islands, 336. Account of the anchorage in Agincourt Sound from actual surveys, 336. Lord 
Nelson’s Diary, October 25 and 31, giving an account of his anchorage in Agincourt Sound, 
336, 337. 
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lena Islands, p. 337. Letter to the Viceroy of Sardinia, announcing the arrival of part of his 
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fleet, and letter to Mr. Jackson, expressing his opinion of the anchorage, p- 338. Letter to 
Mr. Drummond at Constantinople, recommending the Turkish Government to be on its guard 
in case the French fleet should elude his vigilance, 338. Sails from the Madclena Islands, 
and his letter to General Vilettes respecting a war with Spain, 338. Lord Nelson’s admoni- 
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Letter to Sir John Acton, Nov. 24, off Toulon, giving some account of his passage, and state 
of the French fleet, 340. Letter to Mr. Spiridion Foresti, Nov. 25, respecting timber and. 
hemp that might be obtained conditionally in a certain quarter, 340. Letter to Mr. Frere, at 
Madrid, on the conduct of the Spaniards towards the British ships, 340. Instructions from 
the Admiralty respecting his conduct to Spanish ships, 341. Letters to H. R. H. the Duke 
of Clarence and Earl St. Vincent, Dec. 7 and 12, describing his winter’s cruise off Toulon, 
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midshipmen, 342. Letter to Sir Thomas Troubridge, stating the wants of his squadron, 343. 
Letter to Lord Hobart, Dec. 29, respecting the policy of possessing the island of Sardinia, 
344. Letters to Mr. Jackson, Sir John Acton, and Sir John Warren, respecting the affairs of 
Sardinia, Naples, and Russia, 345. Letters to General Vilettes and his Excellency Mr: Elliot, 
respecting the designs of the French to take possession of Sardinia, 346. Letter to Governor 
Sir T. Trigge at Gibraltar, mentioning the relative state of the British force and that of the 
enemy, 347. 
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Lord Nelson’s squadron sails from the Madelena Islands on the 4th, and his instructions 
to Sir R. Bickerton and Captain Parker, in consequence of information that the French in- 
tended to invade Sardinia, 348. Detaches Captain Keats in the Superb to Algiers, with 
instructions to demand reparation for the insults offered, and his letters on that occasion to the 
Dey, 349. The result of Captain Keats’ mission stated in Lord Nelson’s letter to Lord Hobart, 
351. Further correspondence with Lord Hobart respecting the disputes with the Dey of 
Algiers, and other affairs, 351, 352. Letter to Earl St. Vincent respecting the promotion of 
meritorious Officers, and the importance of possessing Sardinia, 352. Letter to the Marquis 
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353. Friendly letters to Admiral Holloway and Captain Brabazon, 353. Letter to Captain 
Fremantle respecting the threatened invasion of England, 354. Letter to Lord Minto respect- 
ing the affairs of Naples, importance of possessing Sardinia, and disputes with the Dey of 
Algiers, 355. An instance cited of Lord Nelson's liberality of mind, and his letter recom- 
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Letter to Mr. Frere, on the conduct of Spain refusing supplies to our fleet, 336. 
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Letter to Mr. Jackson, on the views of the French to possess Sardinia, and observations 
on the importance of this island to Great Britain, p. 357. Lord Nelson with his squadron 
take shelter from blowing weather in Madelena harbour on the 5th, and extracts of his letters 
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to Sir John Acton, General Vilettes, the Grand Vizier, Earl St. Vincent, and Captain Gore, 
on his expecting the Ferrol’ squadron to join that of Toulon, 'p. 358. 
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Lord Nelson’s letter to Earl St. Vincent, describing his anxiety to meet the enemy with 
even an inferier force, p. 359. Letter to Sir J. Duckworth, on the action with the French 
squadron off St. Domingo, 360. Letters to SirJ. Acton, Mr. Foresti, and Mr. Elliot, revert- 
ing to the conduct of Russia, 361. Letter to Earl St. Vincent, April 19, bearing testimony 
to the character of Captain le Gros, of the Hindostan, and assigning causes for that ship 
taking fire at sea, 361. Letter to Sir E. Pellew, on his expressing an inclination to serve 
under Lord Nelson, 362. His preparations to ensure success on the event of a battle, and his 
instructions on the 28th of April, 362. Letter to Mr. Goddard, at Genoa, respecting the 
blockade of that port, 362. Letter to Dr. Allot, descriptive of Nelson’s character and feel- 
ings, 363. Disputes with artillery officers serving on board the bomb vessels under Lord 
Nelson's orders, 363. Letters to. Sir Thomas Troubridge, Earl St. Vincent, and Sir Charles 
-Pole, on the subject of these disputes, 364. Letter to Mr. Rose, respecting his plans for a 
flotilla, better manning our navy, and payment of prize money, 365. Monsieur: Latouche 
Treville stood out of Toulon on the 24th of May, and nearly brought to action the Canopus, 
Donegal, and Amazon, 366. Letter to Admiral G. Campbell, approving of his conduct on 
that occasion, 366. Lord Nelson’s letters to Mr. Bulkeley, Captain Sutton, and his brother 
William, on hearing of the French Admiral’s gasconading account of chasing the British fleet, 
367. Letter to Dr. Baird, May 30, describing the precarious state of Lord Nelson’s health, 
367. Letter to Count Woronzow, May 31, respecting the plan of our government allowing 
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Lord Nelson's letter to Mr. Elliot, June 1, on hearing that General Buonaparte had 
placed himself on the throne of France, 368. Letter to Sir A. Ball, mentioning his expe- 
dients for enticing Mons. Latouche Treville to come out of Toulon, 369. Letter to Sir John 
Acton, on the change of the dynasty in France, and the plan of operations intended to be 
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Hawkesbury, June 22, reverting to the subject of Sardinia, 274. Letter to Lord Melville, 
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ter to Mr. Addington, June 30, on his resignation as Minister, 375. Letter to the Queen of 
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France, 375. Lord Nelson’s anxiety at the thoughts of having suffered some of the French 
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ships to eseape from Toulon, p. 376. Captain Hallowell’s letters to Earl St. Vincent, and 
Lord Nelson, respecting the character and conduct of Elfi Bey, 377, 378. On the 31st of 
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Letter to Sir A. Ball, Aug. 3, respecting the views of Russia, p. 379. Letter to General 
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Correspondence with the Cardinal Despuig, and the protection which was afforded to 
the persecuted members of the Church of Rome, 385. Lord Nelson’s conjectures respecting 
the destination of the Toulon fleet, in letters to Sir R. Bickerton, Sir A. Ball, and General 
Vilettes, 386. Letter to Mr, Marsden, devising means for preserving the health of his 
fleet, 387. 
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Letter to Lord Harrowby, respecting Sardinia, 389. On the 17th of October, anchors with 
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with important intelligence, p. $91. Letter to Lord Camden on the state of Sardinia, 391, 
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Sardinia, p. 391. Receives intelligence that the Spaniards had declared war, 392. Letters 
‘to the King and Queen of Naples, Dec. 19, on the critical state of-affairs in Europe, 392. 
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Toulon, p. 393. Escape of the French fleet from Toulon on the 18th, 393. Lord Nelson’s 
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in his letter to Sir R. Bickerton, 399. 


Marcu, 1805. 


Sails again to watch the French fleet, and compelled to anchor on the 8th in the Guif of 
Palma, p. 399. His reasons for determining to keep some of his ships off Barcelona, 399. 
Sails on the 30th, in consequence of intelligence that the French fleet had embarked troops 


on the 21st, 400. 
Aprit, 1805. 


Letter to Lord Melville respecting proceedings of the squadron, p. 401. Letters to Mr. 
Stratton at Constantinople, and to the Grand Vizier, respecting the French fleet, and dispo- 
sition of the squadron, 401. The fleet bore up for Palermo on the 7th to cover Sicily. 
His proceedings on finding the French fleet had been seen off Cape de Gatte, steering west- 
ward, 402. Extracts of letters to Sir Alexander Ball, General Fox, Lord Melville, and Lord 
Gardner, describing his anxiety on the occasion, 404. 


May, 1805. 


On the 7th Lord Nelson anchored in Rosea Bay, Gibraltar, and the same evening sailed 
through the Straits in quest of the French fleet, p. 405. Letter to Mr. Marsden, intimating 
his intention to follow the enemy to the West Indies, 405. Reasons for adopting this reso- 
lution, 405. Admiral Donald Campbell, in the Portuguese service, confirmed Lord Nelson’s 
opinion with respect to the destination of the French fleet, 406. Further anecdotes of 
Admiral Campbell, and reference to the cause of his resignation, 406. See also Appendix, 
Ne 11, Lord Nelson's instructions when off Cape St. Vincent to Admiral Knight, 407. List 
of the English and Combined fleets, 407. Precautions adopted in directing his course to the 
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May, 1805. . . 


West Indies in pursuit of the enemy, 408. Made the island of Madeira on the 15th, and on 
the 29th despatched the Amazon to Admiral Cochrane at Barbadoes, 408. 


: June, 1805. 


Lord Nelson arrived with his squadron at Barbadoes on the 4th, and his letter to the Ad-. 
miralty on that day, p. 409. Sailed in consequence of intelligence on the morning of the 
5th, and on the 6th arrived off Tobago, 409. Pursuit ineffectual in consequence of false in- 
telligence, 410. Anchored in St. John’s, Antigua, on the 11th, and letters to the Duke of 
Clarence and Earl Camden, describing his disappointment and feelings, 411. Letter to Mr. 
Simon Taylor, of Jamaica, appreciating our West India possessions, 412. Effects of Lord 
Nelson’s appearance with an inferior fleet in the West Indies, 412. Sailed from Antigua on 
the 13th, and his plan in the évent of falling in with the enemy, 413. Letter to Sir Evan 
Nepean, and reasons for supposing the enemy had returned to Europe, 413. General instruc- 
tions to the Captains of H. M. ships cruising off the Western Islands, on the supposition that 
the enemy was bound to Europe, 414. Letter to General Vilettes on the subject of being 
misled by intelligence in the West Indies. Received intelligence of the enemy on the 18th, 
pursued their track, and his-anxiety of mind at not falling in with them, 415. 


Jury, 1805. 


Lord Nelson’s observations in his Diary the 17th on making Cape St. Vincent, p. 416. 
On the 19th bore up, and anchored at Gibraltar, p- 416. Letter received from Admiral Col- 
lingwood, 416. The squadron sailed from Gibraltar Bay on the 22d, and description of the 
best anchorage for a fleet in Mazari Bay near Tetuan, 417. Received intelligence by the 
Termagant on the 25th that the Combined Fleet had been seen standing to the northward, 
and Lord Nelson’s proceedings in consequence of this, and the information of an American 
merchant ship, 417. 


Aveust, 1805. 


Pursued the supposed tract of the enemy to the northward, until the 15th, when he fell 
in with Admiral Cornwallis off Ushant, who ordered him to proceed with the Victory and 
Superb to Portsmouth, p.418. Letter to Admiral Louis on quitting the squadron, expressive 
of regard for his brave followers, 418, Letter.to Captain Fremantle, giving his liberal opi- 
nion respecting Sir Robert Calder’s action, 419. Victory anchored at Spithead, August 18, ° 
419. Letter to his brother William, respecting Sir Robert Calder’s action, 419. Letter to 
his late Secretary, Mr. J. Scott, 420. Mr. Elliot and Sir A. Ball’s letters te Lord Nelson on 
his late proceedings, 420. Thanks ata meeting on the 23d of the West India merchants, 420. 
Lord Barham’s testimony of Nelson’s professional character, 421. Conferences with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and Mr. Pitt, on the subject of his resuming the command of the fleet, 
and his opinion of General Mack, 421. Letter to Captain Keats, alluding to what passed at 
one of those interviews, 422. Lord Barham’s liberality in allowing Lord Nelson to choose 
his ships.and Officers, 422. Towards the close of this month, Captain Blackwood arrived 
with the news of the Combined Fleet being blocked up in Cadiz, and his interview with 
Lord Nelson, 492. ; 
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SertemBer, 1805. 


On the 13th Lord Nelson left Merton for Portsmouth, and his prayer on that occasion, 
p.423. Affecting scene on his arrival at the beach on the morning of the 14th to embark for 
the Victory, 423. Weighed’ on the 15th at daybreak, and perseverance in working down 
Channel against contrary winds, 423.. Letters to Sir A. S. Hamond and Sir J.T. Duckworth, on 

_the 17th, when off Plymouth, 424. The Victory arrived on the 29th off Cadiz, and his. pre- 
cautions that the enemy might not know his force, 425. Letter to Sir John Acton, touching 
on the political relations with Austria and Russia, and the comparative force of the British 
and Combined Fleets, 425. Letter on the same subject to Sir A. Ball, 426. Letter to Lord 
Barham respecting Sir Robert Calder, and his liberal conduct to that Officer, 426. Letter to 
a friend, describing his reception on rejoining the fleet, 426. Plan of attack laid before his 
Officers, and generally approved, 427. Letter accompanying one addressed by the King to 
the Emperor of Morocco, with valuable presents, 428. ‘ 


Ocroper, 1805. 


Lord Nelson’s letter to Lord Castlereagh, on the Ist, respecting the blockade of Cadiz, 
and situation of the enemy’s fleet, p. 429. Disposition of the frigates of his squadron in 
watching the movements of the enemy at Cadiz, 430. Letters to Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Barham, complaining of the want of frigates and small vessels, 431. Letter to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, complaining of the want of frigates, 432. Admiral Collingwood’s letter of 
the 6th, giving his opinion respecting the motions of the enemy, 432: Lord Nelson’s letter 
of the 6th to Mr. Rose, describing his sensations at the prospect of meeting the enemy, 432. 
Tnstructions to Admiral Collingwood on the 6th, and proceedings until the 9th of October, 

: 438, 434, 435. Letter to Admiral Collingwood, inclosing plan of attack, 436. Tilustration 
of the plan, 437, 438. Situation of the Combined Fleet on the 10th, and standing orders 
issued, 438. Extracts of letters to Admiral Collingwood, Admiral Young, Captain Black- 
wood, and Sir A. Ball, on the 10th and Lith, indicating his intentions to annihilate the enemy, 
439. Lord Nelson's precautions in stationing the ships of his squadron, 440. Disposition 
and arrangement of the ships of the squadron between the 14th and 20th ot October, 441. 
Lord Nelson’s prayer on the memorable morning of the 2ist, 442. Preparations for battle, 
in consequence of the intelligence received of the Combined Fleet, 442. Captain Black- 
wood’s Memoir of what passed in conversation with Lord Nelson on the morning of the 21st, 
443. . Position of the enemy early in the morning, and motives which induced Admiral Ville- 
neuve to put to sea, 444. Continuation of Captain Blackwood’s Memoir, 445. The order of 
battle of the Combined Fleet described, 445. The same, as described by an Officer of the 
Bellerophon, 446. Continuation of Captain Blackwood’s Memoir previous to the battle, 446. 
Account of the commencement of the Battle of Trafalgar, 447, 448. Lord Nelson mortally 
wounded, 450. Account of what passed in the battle until his death, 451, 452, 453. Admiral 
Collingwood’s account of the event, in his letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 453. 
Admiral Collingwood’s official account of the battle, 454. Conduct of the French and Spa- 
niards after the battle, 455. Exemplary conduct of the British Officers and Seamen in the 
subsequent tempest. Admiral Collingwood’s public orders issued the day after the battle, 
457. Mr. Pocock’s illustration, respecting the positions of the British and Combined Fleets 
and Lord Nelson’s mode of attack, 458. ; 
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NovemsBer, 1805. 


The Victory, Captain Hardy, made sea-worthy at Gibraltar, and sailed on the 4th for 
England with the remains of Lord Nelson, p. 459. Arrived at Spithead, and some account-of 
the damages she sustained in action, 459. Admiral Collingwood’s despatches forwarded to 
the King at Windsor, and eftects of the news, 460. 


DecemsBer, 1805. 


The Victory sailed from Spithead to the Nore, and an account of the ceremony in deli- 
vering the body to be conveyed in the yacht to Greenwich Hospital, p. 460. Military ho- 
nours paid on the yacht’s passing Tilbury, Gravesend, and Woolwich, until the body was 
landed and deposited in the Record Room at Greenwich, 461. - 


January, 1806.. 


The Painted Hall where the body lay in state opened, January 5, to the public, p. 461. 
Preparations for the funeral, and procession by water on the 8th from Greenwich to White- 
hall, 462. Brief account of the funeral procession .to St. Paul’s, 463 to 465. The King’s 
speech on opening the Parliament by commission, 465. Monuments voted by Parliament, 
and many principal cities, 466. Inscription on the Column, called Nelson’s Pillar, erected 
to his memory on Portsdown Hill, at the expense of his Companions in the victory of Tra- 
falgar, 466. General Character of Lord Nelson, 467 to 470. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE ENGRAVINGS 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF ‘ . 


LORD NELSON’S LIFE, 


IN 


VOLUMES If. & IL. 


THE WHOLE EXPRESSLY PAINTED FOR THE WORK, AND THE ORIGINALS IN THE POSSESSION 
OF JOHN M‘ARTHUR, Esq. 


———— 
N°? 1. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF NELSON, 


From a Painting by Benjamin West, Esq. President of the Royal Academy, 36 inches by 28, 
: engraved by C. Heatu. 


Frontispiece, to face the Title Page. 


Tue leading point in the Picture Tepresents Victory presenting the dead Body of Nelson 
to Britannia after the Battle of Trafalgar, which is received from the arms of Neptune, with 
the trident of his dominions and Nelson’s triumphant flags. Britannia sits in shaded gloom, 
as expressive of that deep regret which overwhelmed the united kingdom at the loss of so 
distinguished a character. In the other parts of the Picture are seen the concomitant events 
of his life. The Lion, under Britannia’s shield, is represented fiercely grasping the tablets 
with beaks of ships, on which are inscribed his memorable Battles, and the sons and daughters 
of the union are preparing the mournful sable to his memory. At a distance on the left, is 
represented the “ wreck of matter and the crash of worlds.” ‘The winged Boys round his 
body are emblematic that the influence of Nelson's genius still exists; other figurative and 
subordinate parts are introduced to give harmony and effect to the whole composition, 


N° @. 
PORTRAIT OF LORD NELSON. 
From a Painting by the late F. Anzor in November 1800. Engraved by R. Gotpine, 


Toface Page 1, Vol. I. 


Tris Portrait is considered an animated likeness, and Mr. Golding, the engraver, has 
succeeded in rendering justice to the Painter, after another eminent Artist had failed to 
give satisfaction in the execution of his plate. Nelson’s uniform of a Rear Admiral is deco- 
rated with the most Honourable Order of the Bath, granted by his Majesty; the Order of the 
Great Cross of St. Ferdinand and of Merit, by the King of Naples; and that of the Imperial 
Crescent, by the Grand Seignior; together with three Medals, suspended from his neck and 
button holes. His Hat is adorned with the diamond Chelengk, or plume of triumph, presented 
to him by the Grand Seignior after the Battle of the Nile, which his Majesty confirmed and 
granted to be borne for his crest as an augmentation to his armorial ensigns. 


Kx 


os 
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N° 3. 


VIGNETTE. Tue Parsonace Houss or Burnuam THorpr, tx NorFrouk, 
WHERE NELSON WAS BORN. 


Painted by J. Pococx, from an accurate Drawing in the possession of Earl Nelson, and 
engraved by J. LANDSEER. 


‘ Page 1, Vol. £. 


‘Iw addition to his title of Baron of the Nile, on his being elevated to the English Peer- 
age after the Battle of Aboukir, that of Baron of Burnham Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk, 
was conferred upon him. 


Ne 4, 
VIGNETTE. Netson’s Conrtiict wity a Bear, Jury 17738. 
From a Painting by R. Westra, R. A, 21 tnches by 14. Engraved by J. Lanpserr. 
eae ee Aa 


NE son at the age of 14, when Coxswain to Captain (now Admiral) Skeffington Lutwidge 
in the Carcass bomb, on a voyage of discoveries to the North Pole, having one night con- 
certed a plan with a shipmate older than himself, to steal together from the ship during the 
midwatch, and endeavour to kill a Bear. He is represented at dawn of day on the ice, at a 
considerable distance from the ship, which was blocked up. His rusty musket had missed fire ; 
he then seized it by the butt end, and is in the attitude of attacking the fierce animal, scpa- 
rated: from him by a chasm in the ice. His companion, after a signal of recal had been made 
on board the ship, finding the danger was great, and entreaty in vain, had prudently given 
up the pursuit; but it was not until after repeated signal guns were fired, that the young 
Coxswain desisted, and returned on board, much mortified at not being able to kill the Bear, 
that he might, as he told the Captaim, have carried its. skin to his father. 


N? 5. 


HISTORICAL. Lisvrenant Netson 1n tHe LowESToFFE’s Boat VOLUNTEER- 
ING TO BOARD AN AMERICAN LETTER oF MARQUE CAPTURED ON THE 
20TH oF NOVEMBER, 1777. 


From a Painting by R. Westau., R. A. 34 inches by 98. Engraved by A. Raimpacu. 
To face Page 16, Vol. I. 


Wuey: Netson was second Lieutenant of the Lowestoffe frigate, Captain Locker, an 
American letter of marque was captured during a.strong gale of wind and a heavy sea. The 
first Lieutenant was ordered to board her, and went below for his hanger. The Captain, 
extremely anxious that the prize should be instantly taken in charge, as he apprehended she 
must otherwise founder, exclaimed, Have I no Officer who can board the prise? The Master 
volunteered to go, but Netson suddenly stepped off the gangway into the boat, and in the 
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act of going over the side, said to the Master, I¢ is my turn now; if I tome back it will be 
yours.—This little incident, as he modestly observes in his Memoir, “has. often occurred to my 
mind; and I know it is my disposition that difficulties and dangers do but- increase my desire of 


attempting them. : 
* 


N° 6. 
VIGNETTE. Commopore Neuson in, nts Masesry’s SHIP CAPTAIN oF 74 


GUNS, BOARDING THE SPANISH sHIPS SAN Nicozas oF 84 GUNS AND THE San 
Joseru or 112 GuNs, IN THE ACTION orr. Care Sr. Vincent, Fes. 14, 1797. 


From a Painting by N. Pocock, 21 inches by 14. . Engraved by J. Frrrurr. 


Page 20, Vol. I. 

Tus Painting was taken from an accurate Drawing of the late Captain Ralph W. Miller, 
who was Commodore Nelson’s Captain in that memorable battle, and represents in the fore- 
ground his Majesty’s ship Captain, bearing the Commodore’s flag, who after his fore topmast 
had been shot away, immediately luffed alongside of the San Nicolas, and boarded her on the 
starboard quarter. In about fifteen minutes, he not only carried this ship by boarding, but 
also the San Josef, which had previously fallen on board the San N icolas, and had lost her 
mizen mast. Ata distance, to the right and left, are seen some of the British ships engaging 
the enemy. 

In further illustration of this Enterprise, see the following explanation of the Historical 
Engraving, N° 7, 


N° 7. 


HISTORICAL. Tur San Nicoras or 84.cuNs, AND THE San Josur oF 112 GUNs, 
CARRIED BY Commoporr NELson’s BOARDING THEM, Fas. 14, 1797. 


From a Painting by R. Westatt, R.A. 34 inches by 28. Engraved by R. Gorprnc. 


To face Page 350, Vol. I. 


Comumopore Nezson, when in the Captain of 74 guns, R. W. Miller, Esq. Commander, 
in the action off Cape St. Vincent, February 14, 1797, having boarded the San Nicolas on the 
starboard quarter (as represented in the Vignette, page 20, Vol. IT), accompanied by Captain 
(now Sir Edward) Berry, and Captain Pearson of the 69th regiment, at the head of the board- 
ers and troops. Nrrson had Jumped into the San Nicolas by the starboard quarter gallery 
window, followed by others, as fast as possible, while Captain Berry was the first man who 
Jwnped into the enemy’s mizen chains. The Commodore found the cabin door fastened, and 
the Spanish Officers fired their pistols at him and his followers through the windows and 
doors; but having instantly burst open the doors, the boarders made a spirited attack, and 
the Spanish Commodore, Geraldino, fell as Tetreating to the quarter deck, on the larboard 
side, near the wheel. 

The Picture represents the San Nicolas’ quarter deck. The Spanish Captain is on his knees 
presenting the dying Commodore’s sword to Neusoy, by him stands Captain Berry, both of 
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them with expressions of pity towards a vanquished and fallen enemy. Captain Pearson is 
in the act of turning round to the boarders, announcing the surrender of the ship. The friar 
is represented kneeling over the Spanish Commodore, and giving his benediction. To the 
left appear two Spanish Officers struck with panic and consternation, in the act of delivering 
up their swords. At a distance, on the starboard side of the quarter deck, groups of the 
Spaniards are seen retreating from the attack of the boarders. 

Amidst the smoke is seen part of the stern of the San Josef of 112 guns, with groups of 
Spaniards firing pistols and muskets from the Admiral’s stern gallery. This ship had fallen 
on board the Sak Nicolas to windward, as is represented in the Vignette, page 20. dt this 
moment, says Netson in his Narrative transmitted to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, a fire of 
pistols or muskets opening from the Admiral’s stern gallery in the San Josef, I directed the soldiers 
lo fire into her stern. Our seamen by this time were in full possession of every part of the ship 
(San Nicolas), about seven of my men were killed, and some few wounded, and about twenty Spa- 
niards.- Having placed centinels at the different ladders, and calling to Captain Miller, ordering 
him to send more men into the San Nicolas, I directed my brave fellows to board the first rate San 
Josef, which was done in an instant, Captain Berry assisting me into the main chains. The Com- 
modore in another part adds, Thus fell these ships. 


N° 8 


VIGNETTE. Porrrarrs or 1s Masesty’s sures AGAMEMNON, CapTaIn, 
VancuarpD, ELepHant, AND VICTORY. 


From a Painting by N. Pocock, 21 inches by 14. Engraved by J. Fitter. 


Page 1, Vol. II. 


Mr. Pocock has happily succeeded in giving accurate likenesses of the several ships in 
which Nexson distinguished himself as a Captain, Commodore, and Admiral; and he has 
grouped them at anchor at Spithead, having their sails loose to dry. In the back ground 
there is a distant view of Portsmouth. 


N° 9. 
HISTORICAL. Rear Apmrrat NELson IN uIs BARGE BOARDED By A SPANISH 
Launcu or 26 oars AND 30 MEN, IN THE NIGHT OF JULY 3, 1797. 


"rom a Painting by R. Westa.y, R. A. 34 inches by 28. Engraved by Ankur Saith. 
* To face Page 24, Vol. II. 


Rear Apmirat Nexson, when in his barge, with its usual complement of 10 men and 
the coxswain, accompanied by Captain Fremantle, during the blockade of Cadiz, in the night 
of July 3, 1797, were attacked by the Commander of the Spanish gun boats, Don Miguel 
Tregoyen, ina Launch rowed by 26 oars, having a complement of 30 men, including Officers. 
In this severe conflict, Captain Fremantle nobly supported the Rear Admiral, and was slightly 
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wounded; and, as Nelson says in his Memoir, This was-a service hand to hand, with. swords, 
in which my coxswain, John Sykes, now no more, twice saved my life. Eighteen of the Spaniards 
being killed, and several wounded, we succeeded in taking their Commander. : 

In this attack John Sykes was most severely wounded in defending the person of his 
Commander. : 


N® 10. 


HISTORICAL. Rear Aputrai Sir Horarro NELSON, IN THE ACT OF LANDING 
AT THE MOLE OF TENERIFFE, IN THE NIGHT OF JuLY 24, 1797, DANGEROUSLY 
WOUNDED BY GRAPE SHOT IN HIS Ricgur Arm, WHICH WAS AFTERWARDS AM- 
PUTATED, ; 


L'rom a Painting by R. Westa.i, R.A. 34 inches by 28. Engraved by J. Nacuz. 
To face Page 36, Vol. II. ; 


Urow this desperate enterprise his life was saved by the attention and presence of mind 
of his son int law, Lieutenant (now Captain) Nisper, who is represented standing in the boat 
with his hands clasped near the Admiral, when he was shot through the right arm. Captain 
Fremantle having previously jumped into the surf, is represented turning round as the Rear 
Admiral fell back into ‘the boat, and grasped his sword with his left hand. One of the Ad- 
miral’s bargemen named Lovel, having torn his shirt into shreds, constructed a sling for the 
wounded arm, is represented supporting the Admiral on his knee. The seamen and marines 
collected round him appear insensible to the imminent danger of the moment, and their atten- 
tion is arrested by the situation of their beloved Commander. At a distance in the back 
ground, appear some of the British squadron at anchor. To the left is represented the Fox 
cutter, Lieutenant Gibson, in the act of sinking, from shot she unfortunately received be- 
tween wind and water. Several boats aré assisting to save the crew, and others, manned 
and armed, are seen pulling in towards the mole to effect a landing. 


N° il. é 
VIEW OF THE BATTLE OF THE NILE, AUGUST 1, 1798. 


From a Painting by N. Pocock, size 40 inches by 28. Engraved by J. Frvturr. 
To face Page 80, Vol. II. 


Accompanied by an accurate Plan, corresponding to the View, and shewing also the position of 
the British Ships at their stations in.the attack. 


Tus View, taken from the S. E. quarter, comprises the Bay of Aboukir, from the road 
leading to Rosetta to the town and castle of Aboukir, with a distant view of Alexandria. 

The ships of the British squadron, commanded by Rear Admiral Sir Horatio Nexson, 
K. B. are represented taking their stations previous to their attack of the French in Aboukir 
Bay, at sufiset, August 1, 1798. : : 

The French squadron, commanded by Admiral de Brueys, moored with their sides towards 


L 
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the sea, in a compact line, a little inclining to an obtuse angle; l’Orient bearing his flag in the 
centre. On the left and inside their line, frigates, mortar vessels, brigs, and gun boats. 

The British squadron, in full sail, are steering for the centre of the enemy, and hauling 
up in succession to take their stations. The Vanguard, bearing Rear Admiral NeEtson’s flag, 
is distinguished in the centre nearest the eye with HID, foremast. The Goliath, Captain 
Foley, the leading ship, is seen coming round the enemy’s van ship, followed by the Zealous, 
Captain S. Hood, &c. At a distance to the right, the Culloden is seen aground on the tail of 
Bequires shoal, and the Mutine brig assisting to get her off; further off to the right are the 
Alexander, Swiftsure, and Leander, pressing sail to get into their stations. 

In the Plan which accompanies this View, the position of the British ships approaching 
the enemy’s line at anchor in the Bay'of Aboukir is shewn, and-the distinct capital letters 
prefixed have a reference to their names. Their respective tracks to the anchorage are exhi- 
bited by alternate dotted and waved lines, and their subsequent stations in the attack are dis- 
tinguished by dotted figures with corresponding capitals, smaller and fainter than those pre- 
fixed to their first position in the View. The French ships are numbered from 1, the headmost, 
to 13, the sternmost, inclusive, and are shaded black. 

For the names of the British arid French ships, with the tracks of the former to their 
position in the attack at anchor, see the Plan facing the View. 


N? 12. 
VIEW OF THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN, APRIL 2, 1801. 


From a Painting by N. Pocock, ‘40 inches by 28. Engraved by J. Frrrien. 
: To face Page 270, Vol. I.’ 


ACCOMPANIED BY A PLAN. 


Tus View, taken from the south east, comprises the City of Copenhagen, and the line 
of coast in the back ground, also the Danish line of defence, Crown Batteries, &c. at the 
commencement of the attack upon: them by the British ships of twelve sail of the line and 
frigates, &c. placed by Adiniral Sir Hyde Parker under the command of Vice Admiral Lord 
Nelson, on the 2d of April, 1801. 

The British squadron are-anchored by the stern, with their topsails clewed up and lying 
loose. The sixth ship opposed to the Danish line, counting from the left, is the Elephant, 
Capt. Thomas Foley, bearing Lord Nelson’s flag at the fore, and astern of her are the Glatton, 
Ardent, Edgar, Isis, and Polyphemus. Ahead of the Vice Admiral, on the right, are the 
Ganges, Monarch, and Defiance, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral Sir Thomas Gravé; also 
the Amazon, Blanche, and Alcmene frigates, and the Arrow, Dart, Zephyr, and Otter sloops. 
The Russel and Bellona are aground, but firing at the enemy through the intervals in the 
line. In the foreground are the Discovery, Suiphik, Hecla, Eecplosten: Zebra, Terror, and 
Volcano bomb vessels, firing shells occasionally. 

For the names of the Danish ships, vessels, and floating batteries composing the line of 
defence, and further details, see the Plan facing the View. 
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Ne 13. 


VIEW OF THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, 
OcronEr 21, 1805. 
From a Painting by N. Pocock, 40 inches by 28. Engraved by J. Frrurn. 
To face Page 448, Vol. IL. 


ACCOMPANIED By A Pray. 


Turis View, taken from the north east, represents the British Fleet, commanded by Vice 
Admiral Lord Nezson, bearing down in two columns on the Combined Spanish and French 
Fleet, formed in a kind of double line converging to leeward. and lying to, on the larboard 
tack, N. N.W. and 8.8. E. Lord Nelson in the Victory led the weather column, or that 
nearest the eye, and Vice Admiral Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign led the lee column, 
who began the action between eleven and twelve, by cutting the enemy’s line astern of the 
Spanish ship Santa Anna of 112 guns, and engaging her closely on the starboard side, while 
the Belleisle, Mars, Tonnant, Bellerophon, Colossus, and other ships of his-column followed, . 
and cut the enemy’s rear ships in the line in various directions. At three o’clock many of the 
enemy’s ships had strjck their colours, and their line gave way; but the precise time of this 
View is a quarter past twelve, when the leading ships of the two columns had broken through 
the enemy’s line. The Victory astern of the Bucentaur, Admiral Villeneuve, and the Royal 
Sovereign about the twelfth from the rear, the succeeding ships breaking through in all 
parts, cither astern or ahead of their leaders, and engaging the enemy at the muzzles of their 
guns. T’or the names of the British, Spanish, and French ships, see the Plan facing this 
View. 


No 14. 
NELSON, IN THE VICTORY’S COCKPIT, MORTALLY WOUNDED. 
Lrom a Painting by Buxsamin West, Esq. P.R.A. 34 inches by 98. Engraved by R. Goupine. 
To face Page 453, Vol. II. 


Tux point of view is taken from the cable tier before the Cockpit. The wounded Admiral 
is represented laid on a pallet, on the larboard side of the Cockpit, with pious resignation in 
his dying moments, his hand in Captain Hardy’s. Mr. Burke, the purser, in a reclining pos- 
ture in front, is supporting him with pillows. The Rev. Dr. Scott, the chaplain, is behind 
supporting his head. Mr. Beatty, the surgeon, having his right hand with a handkerchief 
placed on the wound, expresses in his countenance that the vital spark is almost extin- 
guished. Next to him stands Mr. Smith, the assistant surgeon, apparently listening to the 
last words articulated By the dying Hero, namely, “I wave pone my Duty—I praise Gop 
ror 17.” The carpenter's mate is represented on the foreground to the left of the Picture in 
a stooping attitude, stepping over the coil of cables. The masses of the chiara-scuro, which 
fall on this figure, and on the quoil of cables from the lights of the two lanterns, contribute 
to give harmony and effect to the body of light thrown on the predominant group. Mr, 
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Bunce, the carpenter, is represented standing near the Cockpit ladder, with a mallet in his 
hand, and a bundle consisting of plugs and oakam suspended from his shoulder. His attention 
appears to be arrested to the principal figure of the group, whilst hq was returning aft with 
his mate to ascend the Cockpit ladder#from the duty of plugging shot holes. Henry Che- 
vailler, Nelson’s faithful servant, is represented in a dejected attitude looking on, and hold- 
ing his master’s hat and coat. Next to him, on his left, stands Gaetano Spedillo, another 
servant. Ata distance, descending the ladder to the Cockpit, is represented in aerial per- 
spective a wounded Officer carrying down to the Cockpit by two sailors. 

The principal Portraits of this Picture were painted by Mr. West from life; those of 
Captain Hardy, the Rev. Dr. Scott, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Beatty, as well as that of the dying 
Admiral, are such characteristic Likenesses, as to add no small degree of interest and sympa- 
thy’ to the affecting scene of the historical composition. 


N° 15. 
RELATIVE SITUATION OF THE BRITISH AND COMBINED FLEETS 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE Barrie or TRAFALGAR, Ocr. 21, 1805. 


Painted by N. Pocock, size 40 inches by 28. Engraved by & Firtier. 
To face Page 454, Vol. II. 


ACCOMPANIED BY A PLAY. 


In this View, taken from the south east, the French Rear Admiral Dumanoir’s division 
is in the distance, with all sail set, on a wind, standing to the southward; the Minotaur and 
Spartiate endeavouring to prevent his escape, and cut off his rear ship, the Neptuno, which 
was effected. 

The Victory (Vice Admiral Lord Nelson) with several flags displayed on her foremast, 
is seen in the centre with the Bucentaur, which had surrendered, on her larboard side. The 
Royal Sovereign (Vice Admiral Collingwood), having her main and mizen masts gone, is a 
little way astern, with the Santa Anna lying dismasted on her larboard side. The Neptune, 
Captain Fremantle, is ahead of the Victory, lying to alongside of the Santissima Trinidada. 
On the starboard bow of the Victory is the Temeraire, Captain Eliab Harvey, between the 
Redoubtable and another French ship. - Astern of this group to the right, and nearer the eye, 
is the Leviathan, Captain Bayntun, with the St. Augustino on her larboard side; all those 
Spanish and French ships had surrendered. Ahead of the Leviathan are seen several English 
ships in chace of the enemy flying to leeward, one of which, a Spanish ship, is cannonaded 
by the Leviathan, aiso by the Conqueror to the right, and nearer the eye, setting all sail in 
chace. Ata distance on the left is represented the Achille, Spanish ship, on fire. The Prince, 
Captain Grindall, lying to, and the Pickle schooner near her, are rendering assistance to save 
the crew. The Euryalus and Sirius frigates are standing to render assistance to our disabled 
ships. In the centre of the foreground is the Bellerophon towing clear of the Bahama, Spa- 
nish ship, and PAigle, French ship, which had surrendered. Astern of the Bellerophon, on 
the foreground, is the Mars with the Monarca, Spanish ship, which had also surrendered. To 
the left, astern of l’Aigle, is the Defiance, Captain Durham, in a crippled state, after having 
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some time engaged I’ 
Tonn 
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xlv 
Aigle previous to her surrender; 
ant, Captain Tyler, making sail in chace of the en 
ast could not be introduced into the picture. | 


and nearest the eye to the left is the 
emy’s ships to the eastward, but which 


For further details, see the Plan facing this View. = 


N° 16. 


TAIL PIECE 
To face Page 470, Vol. IL. 


Hap ov Necsoy, after the manner of an 
surrounded by the emblem of Eternity, 
Palmam qui meruit ferat. 
plate is engraved by J. L 


antique cameo placed ona sarcophagus, and 
with a palm branch on each side, and his motto, 
The Likeness is principally taken from the Bolton medal. This 
ANDSEER, Engraver to the King, from a design by R. Sarrexe, jun, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tuz life of Horarro Netson presents one of those rare examples of that early and 
ardent passion for true glory, which may induce men to excel in every branch of profes- 
sional duty, and to preserve, through all the vicissitudes of public service, a stedfast 
reliance on the gratitude of their country. 

The following narrative will shew by what exertions the son of a private clergyman 
obtained the highest rewards to which human nature tan aspire, the applause of his con- 
temporaries, and the veneration of posterity. By proving himself entirely devoid of 
indolence, avarice, and envy, he inspired his countrymen with such confidence in his 
integrity and abilities, that they almost regarded his existence as ‘essential to their own. 
independence, and to the liberties of the civilized world. 

This illustrious officer sacrificed his life in defending that independence and those 
liberties. When he spoke of himself in the suéceeding memoir, he had no other motive 
for communicating that summary of his public services, than a desire to lessen the arduous 


task of his biographer, and a wish that his life might be recorded with the strictest ad- 
herenice to truth. 
B 
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A part of this concise memoir is placed before each of the three following divisions 
of his life, to give a greater degree of accuracy and interest to the narrative. In the 
first book, we trace him from his infancy to the rank of commander; in the second, 


from his obtaining that rank to his becoming a rear admiral; and in the third, from the 
hoisting of his flag to his glorious death. The pages that succeed his memoir, in each of 
these divisions, will more particularly illustrate those events which he himself had slightly 
noticed, and will record with fidelity his public services, without losing sight of his private 


character: 
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LORD NELSON’S MEMOIR OF HIS SERVICES. 


PART I. 


From 1758 to 1778. 


“ Horarro Nexson, son of the Rev. Edmund Nelson, rector of Burn- 
ham Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk, and of Catherine” his wife, 
daughter of Doctor Suckling, prebendary of Westininster, whose grand- 
mother was sister to Sir Robert Walpole Earl of Orford. 

“ T was born Sept. 29, 1758, in the Parsonage-house, was sent to the 
high school at N orwich, and afterwards removed to North Walsham; 
from whence, on the disturbance with Spain relative to the Falkland 
Islands, I went to sea with my uncle, Captain Maurice Suckling, in the 
Raisonable of 64 guns. But the business with Spain being accommo- 
dated, I was sent in a West India ship belonging to the house of Hibbert, 
Purrier, and Horton, with Mr. John Rathbone, who had formerly been 
in the navy in the Dreadnought with Captain Suckling. From this voyage 
T returned to the Triumph at Chatham in July 1772; and, if I did not im- 
prove in my education, I came back a practical seaman, with a horror of 
the royal navy, and witha saying, then constant with the seamen, ‘ Aft the 
most honour, forward the better man!’—It was many weeks before | got 
in the least reconciled to a man of war, so deep was the prejudice rooted; 
and what pains were taken to instil this erroneous principle in a young 


» Mrs. Nelson, the grand-daughter of Sir Charles Turner, Bart. of Warham, in the county of Norfolk, and of 
Mary, daughter of Robert Walpole, Esq. of Houghton, and sister to Sir Robert Walpole, first Earl of Orford, 
and to Eloratio first Lord Walpole of Wolterton; was married to the Rev, Edmund Nelson, May 11, 1749, and 
died December 24, 1767. She had issue eight sons and three daughters; but many died young. One son, the 
present earl, and two daughters, Mrs. Bolton and Mrs. Matcham, are the only survivors. The Nelson family 
has been long resident in Norfolk, and for many years the patrons of Hilborough, of which parish the grandfather 
of the noble admiral was rector. His son, the Rev. Edmund Nelson, was presented to the. living of Burnham 
Thorpe by Horatio, Lord Walpole of Wolterton, father to the present Earl of Orford, who was godfather to 
Nelson, and gave him the name of fforatio. For further particulars refer to the Nelson Pedigree, in the Appendix, 
—Not far from Burnham Thorpe, at a small village called Cockthorpe, three distinguished naval officers were born, 
Sir John Narborough, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and Sir Christopher Mimms. 
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mind! However, as my ambition was to be a seaman, it was always held 
out as a reward, that if I attended well to my navigation, I should go in 
the cutter and decked long-boat, which was attached to the commanding 
oflicer’s ship at Chatham. Thus by degrees I became a good pilot for ves- 
sels of that description from Chatham to the tower of London, down the 
Swin, and the North Foreland, and confident of myself amongst rocks 
and sands, which has many times since been of great comfort to me. In 
this way I was trained, till the expedition towards the North Pole was 
fitted out; when, although no boys were allowed to go in the ships (as 
of no use), yet nothing could prevent my using every interest to go with 
Captain Lutwidge in the Carcass; and, as I fancied I was to fill a man’s 
place, I begged I might be his cockswain: which, finding my ardent de- 
sire for going with him, Captain Lutwidge complied with, and has con- 
tinued the strictest friendship to this moment. Lord Mulgrave, whom 
I then first knew, maintained his kindest friendship and regard to the 
last moment of his life. When the boats were fitting out to quit the two 
ships blocked up in the ice, I exerted myself to have the command of a 
four-oared cutter raised upon, which was given me, with twelve men; and 
I prided myself in fancying I could navigate her better than any other 
boat in the ship. 

« On our arrival in England, being paid off, Oct. 15, I found that-a 
squadron was fitting out for the East Indies; and nothing less than such 
a distant voyage could in the least satisfy my desire of maritime know- 
ledge. I was placed in the Seahorse of 20 guns, with Captain larmer, 
and watched in the foretop; from whence in time I was placed on the 
quarter-deck: having, in the time I was in this ship, visited almost every 
part of the East Indies, from Bengal to Bussorah. Ml health induced Sir 
Edward Hughes, who had always shewn me the greatest kindness, to 
send me to England in the Dolphin of 20 guns, with Captain James Pigot, 
whose kindness at that time saved my life. This ship was paid off at 
Woolwich on the 24th September, 1776. On the 26th I received an 
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order from Sir James Douglas, who commanded at Portsmouth, to act 
as lieutenant of the Worcester, 64, Captain Mark Robinson, who was 
ordered to Gibraltar with a convoy. In this ship I was at sea with con- 
voys till April 2, 1777, and in very bad weather. But although my age 
might have been a sufficient cause for not entrusting me with the charge 
of a watch, yet Captain Robinson used to say, ‘ He felt as easy when I 
was upon deck, as any officer in the ship.’ 

“© On the 8th of April 1777, I passed my examination as a lieutenant; 
and received my commission the next day, as second lieutenant of the 
Lowestoffe frigate of 32 guns, Captain (now lieutenant governor of Green- 
wich hospital) William Locker. In this ship I went to Jamaica: but even 
a frigate was not sufficiently active for my mind, and I got into a schooner, 
tender to the Lowestoffe. In this vessel I made myself a complete pilot 
for all the passages through the (Keys) Islands situated on the north side 
Hispaniola. Whilst in this frigate an event happened which presaged my 
character; and, as it conveys no dishonour to the officer alluded to, I 
shall insert it. 

“ Blowing a gale of wind, and very heavy sea, the frigate captured 
an American letter of marque. The first lieutenant was ordered to board 
her, which he did not do, owing to the very heavy sea. On his return, 
the captain said, “ Have I no officer in the ship who can board the prize?” 
On which the master ran to the gangway to get into the boat: when I 
stopped him, saying, “ Itis my turn now; and if I come back, it is yours.” 
This little incident has often occurred to my mind; and I know it is my 
disposition, that difficulties and dangers do but increase my desire of at- 
tempting them. 

“ Sir Peter Parker, soon after his arrival at Jamaica, 1778, took me 
into his own flag ship, the Bristol, as third lieutenant; from which I rose 
by succession to be first, Nothing particular happened whilst I was in 
this ship, which was actively employed off Cape Frangois, it being the 
commencement of the French war.” 

Cc 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
From 1770 to 1778. 


WHILST SERVING ON BOARD HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS RAISONABLE, TRIUMPH, CARCASE, 
SEA-HORSE, WORCESTER, LOWESTOFFE, AND BRISTOL. 


iia Towarps the close of the year 1770, during the Christmas holidays, when the 
#at18 Rey. Edmund Nelson was at Bath for his health, and the greater part of his 
family, then consisting of eight children, was left at the parsonage-house of Burnham 
Thorpe, in Norfolk; his son Horatio, who had often expressed a wish not to be a bur- 
den to his father, happened to read in the county paper the appointment of his mother's 
brother, Captain Maurice Suckling,’ to the Raisonable of 64 guns. Upon which he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Do, brother William, write to my father at Bath, and tell him I should like to go 
> Captain Maurice Suckling, whose character as a naval officer stood very high in the service, was des- 
cended from an ancient family long resident at Wooton, or Wodton, in Norfolk, which had given birth to the 
celebrated poet, Sir John Suckling ; whose father was comptroller of the household, and a member of the privy 


council in the reigns of James I. and Charles I... A memoir of this officer’s professional life, with his portrait, is 
inserted in the fourteenth volume of the Naval Chronicle. 
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with uncle Maurice to sea.’ William,‘ who had been the constant companion of IIoratio, 
and was a little more than seventeen months older than his brother, wrote accordingly. The 
worthy rector of Burnham, who loved all his children, and had struggled hard in supporting 
so numerous an offspring, was sensible of the generous motive which had thus induced a 
youth of twelve years to endeavour to provide for himself. His father’s hopes of assistance 
from Captain Suckling, notwithstanding his visit to the parsonage’ on the death of Mrs. 
Nelson in Dec. 1767, and his promise to take care of one of ‘her children, were not over 
sanguine. Various disappointments, with the difficulties of a narrow income, had chilled 
in the mind of Mr. Nelson all idea of patronage from his connections; and the loss of 
his wife whom he had tenderly loved, cast an additional gloom over the prospect of his 
humble expectations. The daring resolution, however, of bis boy Horatio gradually 
warmed the less sanguine mind of the father; and infirm health rendering him anxious 
not to lose an opportunity, which seemed to offer so desirable a provision for one of his 
sons, he resolved to write to Captain Suckling. From the answer which Mr. Nelson 
received, the following passage is remembered:—‘ What has poor Horace done, who is 
so weak, that he above all the rest should be sent to rough it out at sea? But let him 
come; and the first time we go into action, a cannon ball may knock off his head and 
provide for him at once.’ ; 

Such were the domestic. incidents which decided the piolsson of Nelson. The 
Raisonable not being ready for sea, the two brothers returned, after their Christmas 
holidays were over, to the school at North Walsham, where Horatio remained until the 
spring‘ of 1771. It was very early and in a cold and dark morning, when Mr. Nelson’s 
servant arrived with the expected summons: the parting between the brothers was ex- 
tremely painful, especially to William who was left behind. Horatio had been his play- 
mate and bedfellow; and even at that period was looked up to by all the school for his 
disinterestedness and intrepidity; as a proof of which, the following anecdote may be 
related. The masicr, the Rev. Mr. Jones, had some remarkably fine pears which his 
scholars had often wished for; but the attempt to gather them was in their opinion so 
hazardous, that no one would undertake it: when Horatio, on seeing all his companions 
staggered, came forward and offered to brave the danger. He was accordingly one 
night lowered down from their dormitory by some sheets tied together, and thus, at a 
considerable risk, secured the prize: but the boldness of the deed was all that the young 
adventurer regarded ; for, on being hauled up again, he shared the pears among his school- 


* The Right Honourable and Rev. William Earl Nelson, born April 20, 1757. 

® Tt is probable, from some manuscript notes among his papers, that he was rated on the books of the Rai- 
sonable from the first of January. Earl Nelson perfectly remembers, that it was the month of March, or 
April, before his brother left the school. 
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fellows, without reserving any for himself; and added, I only took them because every other 
boy was afraid. Five guineas were offered the next morning to discover the plunderer : 
but young Nelson was too much beloved for any boy to betray him. 

It is also related of him, that at an earlicr period, and when he was quite a child, he 
strayed from his grandmother's house at Hilborough, after birds’ nests, with a cow boy. 
The dinner-hour arriving without his appearance, the alarm of the family became very 
great; for they apprehended that he had been carried off by the gipsies. Search was in- 
stantly made in various directions; and at length he was discovered, without his compa- 
nion, sitting with the utmost composure by the side of a stream which he had been 
unable to pass. ‘I wonder, child,’ exclaimed the old lady on seeing him, ‘ that hunger 
and fear did not drive you home.’—* Fear never came near me, grandmama!’ replied 
Horatio. 7 

Another anecdote is remembered, strikingly characteristic of that inflexible honour 
which marked the subsequent actions of our noble countryman. When the brothers, 
William and Horatio, were once going to school on their ponies; William, who did not 
much like the journey, having advanced a short distance from his father’s gate, and 
found that a great deal of snow had fallen, returned with his brother to the parsonage, 
and informed Mr. Nelson, ‘That the snow was too deep to venture.’ If that be indeed 
the case, replied the father, you certainly shall not go: but make another attempt, and I 
will leave it to your honour. If the road should be found dangerous, you may return: yet re- 
member, boys! I leave it to your honour. ‘They accordingly proceeded ; and although vari- 
ous difficulties presented themselves, which offered a plausible reason for their return 
home, Horatio was proof against them all, exclaiming, We have no excuse! Remember, 
brother, it was left to our honour! 

But to resume the narrative. Nelson, having thus quitted the school of North 
Walsham, in the spring of 1771, accompanied his father to London, and was thence 
sent to join the Raisonable, 64 guns, then lying in the Medway. On his arrival in the 
stage at Chatham, he was put down with the other passengers, and left to find his way 
alone to the ship. After wandering about in the cold without being able to get on board, 
he was at last observed by an officer; who, happening to know his uncle, took Horatio 
home and gave him some refreshment. Captain Suckling did not come down until some 
days after his nephew, who was an utter stranger to every one. The scene was new, and 
entirely different from any that his youthful mind had hitherto witnessed. His health had 
been much impaired by an aguish complaint; and the filial tenderness of his heart at first 
required a solace which it did not find. For some days he regularly paced the quarter deck, 
and seemed to have no friend: but he soon discovered what cordial hospitality is often 
concealed under the austerity of a seaman. : 
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The Raisonable, which did not remain long in commission, was paid off on the amicable 
adjustment of our dispute with the Spaniards, respecting a harbour’ in the Falkland islands. 
During the month of May, Captain Suckling was appointed to the Triumph, 74 guns, sta- 
tioned as a guardship in the Medway; which being considered as too inactive a life for his 
nephew, he was sent to the West Indies under the command of a Mr. Rathbone, who had 
served as master’s mate with Captain Suckling, during the former war, in the Dreadnought. 
On their return home, Mr. Nelson was received by his uncle on board the Triumph in July, 
1772. Whether Mr. Rathbone had wished to retain his charge in the merchant service, or 
that some of his mates had inadvertently expressed sentiments reflecting on the hardships 
which officers endured in the king’s service," it is now impossible to ascertain; but Nelson’s 
Memoir of his services affords a striking proof of the bias which his mind had acquired 
during the voyage: a bias which his love of glory afterwards changed into the most zealous 
and decided regard for the royal navy. The excellent mode which Captain Suckling 
adopted to subdue this extraordinary prejudice in his nephew, and to make him an able 
seaman, is fresh in the reader’s recollection. 

‘Anas The enterprise of Nelson appears to have been first called forth, on hearing of 
#s*"* the expedition which the Earl of Sandwich proposed to his Majesty in 1773, in 
consequence of an application from the Royal Society. Its object was to ascertain: how 
far navigation was practicable towards the North Pole, and whether any passage could be 
discovered from the Arctic to the Pacific Ocean. The conduct of this voyage was given 
to the Hon. Captain C. J. Phipps,’ who had volunteered his services; and the Racehorse 
and Carcass bombs, as being the strongest sort of vessels, were fitted in the most complete 
manner for the undertaking. Two masters of Greenlandmen were employed as pilots 


‘ 


¢ This harbour had been explored, and named Port Egmont by Commodore Byron in 1764. Tt was restored by 
Don Francisco d’Orduna, September 16, 1771. These islands originally received the name of Falkland from 
Captain Strong in 1639. 

* The horror which Nelson conceived against the royal navy may be contrasted with a recent instance of par- 
tiatity for it, in the master of a merchantman, who at the age of twenty-one years felt such ardour for the king’s 
service, that he actually gave up the lucrative command of a West India ship for the station of midshipman, in 
the hopes of one day obtaining an higher rank in the royal navy. The insertion of his name would wound the 
great modesty of his character. 

® The Honourable Captain Constantine John Phipps, succeeded to the title of his father, Lord Mulgrave, in 
the year 1775, and was returned Member for Huntingdon in 1777, which town he continued to represent until 
the general election in 1784. He was also appointed one of the lords commissioners of the admiralty, and re- 
signed his situation on the 30th May, 1782, At the general election in 1784 he was returned member for the 
town of Newark-upon-Trent; in the month of April during the same year, he was appointed joint paymaster 
general of the forces; and on’ the 18th of May following, one of the commissioners for managing the affairs of 
the East India Company. On the 16th of June, 1790, he was raised to the-rank of a peer of Great Britain; and 


dying on the 10th of October, 1792, was succeeded by his brother, the Right Hon. Henry Phipps, now first lord 
of the Admiralty. 
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for each ship, whose ordinary establishment was departed from, by appointing an addi- 
tional number of officers, and entering effective men instead of the usual number of boys; 
which circumstance is alluded to by Nelson in his Memoir. The senior officer's ship was 
the Racehorse; and the Carcass, in which Nelson sailed as the captain’s cockswain, was 
given to Skeffington Lutwidge, Esq. The dreary solitude of the North Pole, and the 
peculiar hardships of so dangerous a voyage, had hitherto, from the year 1615, prevented 
any attempt from being renewed to explore those circumpolar seas. It is remarkable 
that they should have been considered so desirable a station by Nelson, then only in his 
fifteenth year; and whose weak and aguish constitution might rather have sought the in- 
dulgence of a warmer climate. But his zealous mind was never subdued by corporeal 
infirmity. He accordingly left the Triumph for the Carcass; and to use his own words, as 
they appear among his most early memoranda, “ was placed under the protection of that i 
good man, Captain, now Admiral, Lutwidge.” * 

The Racehorse and Carcass left the Nore, June 4, 1773, and made the land of Spitz- 
bergen on the 28th. Having explored that coast and the adjacent islands, the ice, which 
had hitherto considerably impeded their progress, became still more alarming on the 30th; 
and it is to this. part of the voyage that the reader's attention has been directed by the pre- 
_ ceding extract from Nelion’s Memoir. “ Between eleven and twelve at night, of July 30,” 

says Captain Phipps, “I sent the master, Mr. Crane, in the four-oared boat, amongst the 
ice, to try whether he could get the boat through, and find any opening for the ship, which 
might give us a prospect of getting farther. At five in the morning, the ice being all round 
“us, we got out our ice-anchors, and moored alongside a field. The master returned be- 
tween seven and eight, and with him Captain Lutwidge, who had joined him on shore. 
They had ascended a high mountain, whence they commanded a prospect extending to the 
east, and north-east, ten or twelve leagues, over one continued plain of smooth unbroken 
ice bounded only by the horizon. In returning, the ice having closed much since they 
went, they: were frequently forced to haul the boat over it to other openings. The weather 
exceedingly fine and mild, and unusually clear. ‘The scene was beautiful and picturesque; 
the two ships becalmed in a large bay, with three apparent openings between the islands 
which formed it; but every where surrounded with ice as far as we could see, with some 
streams of water; not a breath of air, the water perfectly smooth, the ice covered with 
snow, low and even, except a few broken pieces near the edges: the pools of water in the 
middle of the pieces were frozen over. 
“ On the 3ist, at nine in the morning, having a light breeze to the eastward, we cast off, 
and endeavoured to force through the ice. At noon the ice was so close, that being unable - 


» Admiral of the white squadron. 
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to proceed, we moored again to a field. The Carcass moved, and made fast to the same 
field with us. The ice measured eight yards ten inches in thickness at one end, and seven 
yards eleven inches at the other. In the afternoon the ice closed fast, and was all round 
the ships; no opening to be seen any where, except a hole of about a mile and a half 
where the ships lay fast to the ice with ice-anchors. The ship’s company were playing on 
the ice all day. The pilots being much farther: than they had ever been, and the season 
advancing, seemed alarmed at being beset. 3 

‘“« August the 1st, the ice, which had been ail flat the day before and almost level with 
the water's edge, was now in many places.forced higher than the main-yard by the pieces 
squeezing together..... We had but one alternative; either patiently to wait the event of 
the weather upon the ships, in hopes of getting ther out, or to betake ourselves to the 
boats. The ships had driven into shoal water, having but fourteen fathom. Should they, 
or the ice to which they were fast, take the ground, they must be inevitably lost, and 
probably overset. I thought it proper to send for the officers of both ships, and inform 
them of my intention of preparing the boats for going away. I immediately hoisted out 
the boats, and took every precaution in my power to make them secure and comfortable: 
the fitting would necessarily take up some days.' 

“ On the 7th, in the morning, I set out with the launch over the ice; she hauled much 
easier than I could have expected; we got her about two miles. I then returned with the 
people for their dinner........The people behaved very well in hauling the boat; they 
seemed reconciled to the idea of quitting the ships, and to have the fullest confidence.-in 
their officers. The boats could not with the. greatest diligence be got to the water-side 

- before the fourteenth: if the situation of the ships did not alter by that time, I should not 
be justified in staying longer by them. In the mean time I resolved to carry on both 
attempts together, moving the boats constantly, but without omitting any opportunity of 
getting the ships through. : 

«“ In the afternoon of August 9th, the fog clearing up, we were agreeably surprised to 
find the ships had driven much more to the westward. We worked hard all day, and got 
past the launches. J sent a number of men for them, and got them on board.” 

The conclusion of Captain Phipps’s voyage is well known. This abridged extract from 
it will give a clearer idea of the earliest scene of perilous service in which Nelson volun- 

i Nelson had the command of the four-oared cutter raised upon (see page 4), which, with the Jaunch, were the 
boats selected for this service. A view of this scene is given in the Voyage (page 66), drawn by Clevely from an 
original.sketch by Mr, d’Auvergne, now Captain Philip d’Auvergne, Prince of Bouillon; who with Nelson was the 
only person under age that was received on board. All the original sketches during the voyage were taken by Mr. 


d Auvergne, who was also charged with the meteorological register. (Memoir of Capt. d Auvergne. Nav. Chron: 
Pol. 13.) This officer received the capitulary order of St. Joachim in November 1803. 
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tarily engaged: whose gratification must have been considerable, when he received the 
command of the four-oared cutter, with twelve men; for, as he says in his Memoir, which 
was written long afterwards, “ I exerted myself to have the command.” ' 
There is also an anecdote recollected by Admiral Lutwidge, which marked the filial 
attention of his gallant coxswain. Among the gentlemen on the quarter-deck of the Car- 
cass, who were not rated midshipmen, there was, besides young Nelson, a daring shipmate 
of his to whom he had become attached. One night, during the mid-watch, it was con- 
certed between them that they should steal together from the ship, and endeavour to 
obtain a bear’s skin. The clearness of the nights in those high latitudes rendered the 
accomplishment of this object extremely difficult: they however seem to have taken ad- 
vantage of the haze of an approaching fog, and thus to have escaped unnoticed. Nelson 
in high ‘spirits led the way over the frightful chasms in the ice, armed with a rusty mus- 
ket. It was not however long before the adventurers were missed by those on board; 
and, as the fog had come on very thick, the anxiety of Captain Lutwidge and his officers 
was very great. Between three and four in the morning the mist somewhat dispersed, 
and the hunters were discovered at a considerable distance, attacking a large bear. The 
signal was instantly made for their return; but it was in vain that Nelson’s companion 
urged him to obey it. He was at this time divided by a chasm in the ice from his shaggy 
‘antagonist, which probably saved his life; for the musket had flashed in the pan, and their 
ammunition was expended. Never mind, exclaimed Horatio, do but let me get a blow at this 
devil with the but-end of my musket, and we shall have him. His companion finding that 
| entreaty was in vain, regained the ship. The captain, seeing the young man’s danger, 
ordered a’ gun to be fired to terrify the enraged animal. This had the desired effect; but 
Nelson was obliged to return without his bear, somewhat agitated with the apprehension 
of the consequence of this'adventure. Captain Lutwidge, though he could not but admire 
so daring a disposition, reprimanded him rather sternly for such rashness, and for conduct 
so unworthy of the situation he occupied; and desired to know what motive he could have 
for hunting a bear? Being thought by his captain to have acted in a manner unworthy of 
his situation, made a deep impression on the high minded coxswain; who, pouting his 
lip, as he was wont to do when agitated, replied, “ Sir, I wished to kil the bear, that I 

might carry its skin to my father.” 
On the return of the Racehorse and Carcass to England, they were paid off Oct. 15, 
1773; when Mr. Nelson was soon recommended by his uncle to Captain Farmer, of the 
Sea-horse, 20 guns, attached to the squadron* destined for the East Indies, under the 


« The other ships consisted of the Coventry, 28 guns, Capt. B. Marlow; Dolphin, 24 guns, Sir John Clerke, 
Knt. Swallow, 16 guns, Capt. James Pigot. 
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command of Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, with his flag on board the Salisbury, 50 guns, 
Captain George Robinson Walters. In the Seahorse, Nelson found a sincere friend in 
the master, the present Captain Surridge; and commenced an intimacy with some of the 
most valuable of his professional connexions. Previous to the sailing of the squadron, 
he formed his first acquaintance with a young gentleman-on board the Salisbury, the 
present Admiral Sir Charles Pole; and afterwards became acquainted during the voyage, 
and his continuance in the East Indies, with Sir Thomas Troubridge, Captain Thomas 
Bertie, then named Hoare, and several other naval officers. 

Nelson was stationed in the foretop of the Seahorse at watch and watch, as it is termed; 
and his exemplary conduct whilst on that duty, soon attracted thes#égard of his friend 
the master of the ship, in whose watch he was. This officer perceiving in the course of a 
long voyage that the young man was extremely attentive to his duty, and obedient to. is 
superiors, recommended him to the particular notice of Captain Farmer; who themplace ed 
him on the quarter-deck, and rated him as midshipman. 

After Nelson had thus obtained the first step to rank' as an officer in the British navy, 
he was frequently in fine weather indulged by the officer of the watch to tack the ship, 
which he performed like a thorough seaman, and gave his orders with all the authority of 
a lieutenant. His appearance at this time, according to the report of Captain Surridge, 
was that of a boy with a florid countenance, rather stout and athletic; but unfortunately, 
when he had been about eighteen months in India, he caught a malignant disorder, which 
nearly baffled the’ power of medicine. He was then not only reduced to a mere skeleton, 
but for some time entirely lost the use of his limbs; and if it had not been, as he acknow- 
Jedges, for the kindness of Captain Pigot, who brought him home in the Dolphin,” his gal- 
lant spirit would have been early extinguished. During his continuance in the Seahorse, 
no person of his years ever paid more attention to the duties of his profession: “ His ar- 
dent ambition,” adds Captain Surridge, “ was to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the most minute part of a seaman’s duty.” 

During their return to England, the spirits of young Nelson which were lowered by 
this severe illness, were frequently much depressed. The busy and interesting scene he 
had been obliged to forego, and the remembrance of friends whom he had left, alto- 
gether weighed so heavily on his mind, as quite to unman him: when one evening the 
following singular train of thought occurred, as he related it long afterwards to Mr. 
R. W. Spencer, during their walks amidst the romantic scenery of Downton Castle, the 
seat of Mr. Knight. 


‘Tt is a singular fact, and which deserves the attention of our government, that Midshipmen possess only a 
nominal rank in the service: as they receive no commission they may be disrated at the pleasure of a captain, and 
be made to serve before the mast. 

: ™ The Dolphin sailed from the East Indies in 1776. 
E 
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“« T felt impressed with an idea that I should never rise in my profession. My mind 
was staggered with a view of the difficulties I had to surmount, and the little interest I 
possessed. I could discover no means of reaching the object of my ambition. After a 
long and gloomy reverie, in which I almost wished myself overboard, a sudden glow of 
patriotism was kindled within me, and-presented my king and country as my patron. My 
mind exulted in the idea. ‘ Well then,” I exclaimed, “ I will be # hero, and confiding in 
Providence I will brave every danger.” The spirit of Nelson revived; and from that 
hour, in his mind’s eye, as he often declared to Captain Hardy, a radiant orb was sus- 
pended, which urged him onward to renown. 

The humane attention of Captain Pigot, and the change of climate, were of the greatest 
service to the relaxed constitution of his friend. During his absence from England, Captain 
Suckling had succeeded Sir Hugh Palliser as comptroller of the navy in April 1775; an 
event which was favourable to the future prospects of his nephew. The Dolphin was 
paid. off at Woolwich on the 24th of September 1776; and Nelson was immediately 
appointed by Admiral Sir James Douglas, to act as fourth lieutenant of the Worcester, 
64 guns, Captain Mark Robinson," then on the point of sailing with a convoy to Gibraltar. 

- The testimony which that officer gave to the skill and judgment of Nelson, previous to 
his obtaining a confirmation of the rank of lieutenant, has been already mentioned by him 
_ in his Memoir. On his arrival at Gibraltar with the convoy, he first beheld that sea which 
was destined to be the principal theatre of his future glory; and from the Worcester, soon 
after. his return to England, he was confirmed in his rank as lieutenant. 

“The day on which he passed his examination was the 8th of April, 1777. [is 
natural energy and genius were probably not dormant on an event, which called 


Anno 
Fitat, 19. 


for the talents he possessed, and the experience he had acquired. The following is all 
that has been remembered by his brother. On being shewn into the room, he at first ap- 
peared somewhat alarmed. At the head of the table sat his uncle Maurice, as comp- 
troller of the navy, who had purposely concealed his relationship from the examining cap- 
tains. When his nephew had recovered from his confusion, his answers were prompt and 
satisfactory, and indicated the talents he so eminently possessed. The examination ended 
in a manner very honourable to him: upon which his uncle immediately threw off his 
reserve; and rising from his seat, introduced his nephew. The examining captains ex- 
pressed their surprise at his not haying informed them of this before. “ No,” replied the 
independent comptroller, “ I did not wish the younker to be favoured: I felt convinced 
that he would pass a good examination, and you see, gentlemen, I have not been disap- 
pointed.” The next day, April 9th, Nelson received his commission as second lieutenant 


* The first ship which this officer commanded, on being advanced to post rank, August 18, 1760, was the Van- 
guard; the first ship in which Nelson served as an Admiral, with the command of a squadron. 
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of the Lowestoffe frigate,’ 32 guns, Captain William Locker, then fitting out at Sheerness 
for Jamaica; which not only advanced him to the second step in his profession, but was 
the means of introducing him to one of his earliest and most valuable friends. 

As the first licutenant of the Lowestoffe was absent on leave, Nelson was soon ordered 
to the rendezvous for pressed men, which at that time was opened near the ‘Tower; there 
not being any vessel lying in the river to receive them. During this service he com- 
ménced his acquaintance and uninterrupted friendship with the present Lieutenant Brom- 
wich, at that time a midshipman, who afterwards served under him for many years. ‘This 
officer, who is now warden * of the dock-yard at Portsmouth, describes Lieutenant Nelson 
as being then extremely ill, and so weak that one cold night, whilst they remained on 
duty near the Tower, Mr. Bromwich was obliged to take him on his back, and carry 
him instantly to the rendezvous; where his recovery from a fainting fit was for a long time 
uncertain. 

The Lowestoffe sailed from Spithead for the Jamaica station, on the 16th of May, 
1777, with the Grasshopper sloop of war, Captain Truscott, to reinforce the squadron 
under Vice Admiral Clarke Gayton, an old and gallant officer, who had been appointed 
lieutenant in 1727, when Gibraltar was attacked by the Spaniards. On the Ath of July, 
the Lowestoffe, Grasshopper, and a convoy of eighteen sail of merchantmen, anchored in 
Carlisle bay, Barbadoes. On the 7th the Lowestoffe sailed for Jamaica, and arrived on 
the 19th in Port Royal harbour. The depredations of the Americans, and our inveterate 
enemy the French with American commissions, called at that time for all the activity of 
the squadron, and its cruisers were extremely alert. Much credit had been recently 
acquired by a Mr. Jordan, an acting lieutenant, whom the admiral had appointed to the 
Racchorse schooner of 10 guns, for his action with a rebel privateer called the Guest, 
16 guns and 16 swivels, which, after a contest of upwards of two hours, was resolutely 
carried by boarding. This circumstance, and the continued insults of our enemies, were 
not lost on: the zealous emulation of Nelson, but rendcred even a frigate not sufficiently 
active for the purposes of his ambition. He therefore got repeatedly appointed to the 
command of one of the Lowestoffe’s tenders; and a similar situation was also given to one 
of Captain Locker’s midshipmen, the present Captain Cunningham, now commissioner 
of the navy at Woolwich. 

It was the happy talent of Lieutenant Nelson, throughout every period of his eventful 
life, to gain the love and confidence both of his superiors and inferiors: and there cannot 


© This Lowestoffe was built on the river Thames in 1762. A memoir of Captain Locker was published in the 
Naval Chronicle (Vol. V. p. 97), with a portrait. He went first to sea in the Lowestoffe, Captain Charles W ynd- 
ham, in 1746; and died lieutenant governor of Greenwich Hospital December 26, 1800, aged 70. 
: ? A place which he obtained through the interest of his noble friend. 
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ber: ‘greater: proof. of ‘this,. that the® following letter ‘which he addressed, during one of 
their erdiies,. to-Gaptain Locker}: awhiose: ‘staat ‘health ‘was ‘more: precarious than his own. 





* CORY MOST. WORTHY.- ERIEND, . - Lowestoffe at sea, August 12, 1777. 

“Tam exceedingly,« obligéd, to. you.for the good opinion you entertain of me, 
and. will do my aytmost that you may haye-no. ogcasion to change it. I hope God Almighty 
will be pleased -to spare your life; for: your. own sake, and that of your family: but should 
any. thing happen to you (which, I-sincerély pray to God may not), you may be assured 
that: nothing shall be wanting-on:my, part for the taking care.of your effects, and deliver- 
ing safe to Mrs. Locker such of them as may be- thought proper not to be disposed of. 
You mentioned the word. Consolation in your letter—I shall have a very great one, when I 
think I have served faithfully the best of friends, and the most amiable of women. 

“ All the services I can render to your family, you may be assured shall be done, and 
shall- never end. but with my life; and may God Almighty of his great goodness keep, 
bless, and .preserve you, and your family, is the most fervent prayer of your faithful 
servant, 








te Ba en, Horatio Nztson.” 


On the 26th of Auch the. Lowestoffe, and Gayton tender, took an American sloop 

a lade with tice, and returned to Port Royal on the 1st of October to refit; whencé they 

again sailed the 6th-of November, on a second cruise; and on the 20th, between Cape 
Maize and Cape Nichola, took‘ the American letter of marque. . 

In the anecdote which Nelson has given of himself in his memoir, when sent to 
board ‘this ‘vessel, his memory seems in a slight degree to have failed him. This error has 
bees corrected through the information of Lieutenant Bromwich, who, with the present 

Captain Thomas Dundas, was at that time a midshipman .on‘board the Lowestoffe. ‘The 
first lieutenant alluded to, at present an admiral of the retired list, never left the ship. 
.On receiving his captain’s orders to board the prize, he went below to put on his hanger; 
the hanger was mislaid, and could not immediately be found: in the mean time, Captain 
Locker came on deck, extremely anxious that the prize should be instantly taken in charge, 
as he apprehended it must otherwise founder. Perceiving, to his astonishment, that the 
Lowestoffe’s boat was still alongside, and in danger of being every moment swamped 
from the heavy sea that was running, he exclaimed, “ Have I no officer in the ship who- 
can board the prize?” Lieutenant Nelson, with his usual goodness of heart, still waited 
for the return of his superior officer: but, on hearing the master volunteer his services, he 


« Captain Locker’s collection of letters, belonging to his son, Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. now secretary to 
Admiral $ir Edward Pellew, Bart. Commander in Chief in the East Indies. 
* See the Memoir, (p. 5). 
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immediately hastened to the gangway; and, getting into the boat, said, * It is my turn 
now, and if I come back, it is yours.” The American was so completely water-logged 
from having carried an heavy press of sail, that Nelson’s boat went in on deck, and out 
again with the scud. When he at length got on board, he was long separated’ from 
the Lowestoffe by the gale; and for some time Captain Locker felt very uneasy for his 
‘safety. 

On the 9th of December, 1777, the Lowestoffe sailed a second time from Port Royal, 
on a cruise between the northern side of Hispaniola and the Bahama Keys. During this 
cruise Lieutenant Nelson took the command of another tender, which had been captured 
by the Lowestoffe, and was called the little Lucy after a daughter of Captain Locker. They 
cruised until the 31st of the month, when the Lowestoffe returned to Port Royal to heave 
down, and new-sheath her bottom ; a custom which was then yearly observed by every 
Ship on that station. Whilst this was doing, Lieutenant Nelson remained at sea in the 
little Lucy; and on the 9th of February, when off the West Corcos, sent the following 
short account to Captain Locker of a prize which he had taken: “ Iam happy in haying 
an opportunity of writing by Mr. Ellis, who comes down in the Abigail schooner from 
Frangois, bound to Nantucket. We took her this morning at four o'clock, after a chase 
of eight hours. We are just come to an anchor; and the wind is got to the northward, 
so that I must conclude, as we are now weighing. Pray give my compliments to my 
messmates.” 

Admiral Sir Peter Parker having been appointed to succeed Admiral Gayton, arrived 
at Port Royal March 3, 1778. On the 6th of May following, the Lowestoffe sailed on 
her third cruise, with the Lucy tender in company. On the 27th they chased a strange 
ship and schooner, in the Corcos passage; and on coming up they spoke the former, and 
found her to be the Inconstant French frigate, commanded by the Chevalier de Cuverville, 
who seemed to be convoying an American schooner, as was then the custom with the 
French, though at peace with England. Lieutenant Nelson immediately determined to 
examine the schooner, though actually under the very muzzle of the frigate’s guns, and 
accordingly stood with the little Lucy ahead of the Lowestoffe. A volley of small arms 
was suddenly poured by the frigate into the tender, when Captain Locker threw out her 
signal to come under the Lowestoffe’s stern: upon which Nelson hoisted out his boat, 
and eagerly asked his captain, “ If it would not be advisable to bring the tender’s men on 
board, as a brush with the Inconstant seemed inevitable.”—“ At all events,” replied Captain 
Locker, “ I am determined to examine the schooner.” The Chevalier, perceiving they 
were resolutely bent on doing this, reframed from any further resistance. The schooner 
was accordingly examined, and proved to be French property. 

On the 17th of June in the same year, 1778, dispatches were brought out in the Bristol 
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to Captain Locker; in consequence of which Lieutenant Nelson and his men were removed 
from the tender into the Lowestoffe, and on the 24th they returned to Port Royal. The 
increasing ill health of Captain Locker afforded but a faint hope, that he would be able 
to enjoy the benefit of a French war in the West Indies. 

Through the zealous friendship of this officer, who loved Nelson like one of his own 
children, the patronage of Admiral Sir Peter Parker’ had been secured, on his succeeding 
Admiral Gayton. At the request of Captain Locker, Lieutenant Nelson was now appointed 
third of the flag ship the Bristol; and was succeeded in the Lowestotie by Lieutenant 
Cuthbert Collingwood, from the Hornet sloop. 'The patronage of so valuable a friend as 
Commander in chief, was at that time of the greatest importance to Lieutenant Nelson ; 
who in the month of July had lost his uncle, Captain Maurice Suckling. The zealous and 
active disposition of Nelson soon recommended him to the particular notice of the worthy 
admiral, at whose hbuse he became a welcome guest. In Lady Parker he found a second 
mother; and his merit soon advanced him to be first lieutenant of the flag ship. When 
writing to Captain Locker, he thus expresses his gratitude: “ Your goodness to me has 
been more than I expected, or had any right to think on. The men you mentioned I 
should be happy to have with me, as the one is very assiduous, the other, as you know, 
one of my favourites. One of these days we shall meet.’—In another letter to thé same, 
he adds, “ Poor Captain Williams died about ten days ago of a broken heart. The tender 
that was sent after the Molus is also taken. Our people were not permitted to see either 
the officers or seamen of the ships. They say that there are upwards of three hundred 
seamen in their jails. - May health, and one of the French frigates attend you, is the 
sincere wish of yours faithfully, Horatio Nerson.” 

On the 5th of September, the Bristol, Captain Caulfield, in company with the Lowe- 
stoffe, Captain Locker, and some other ships, sailed from Port Royal, and cruised off 
Cape Frangois until the 17th of October. During this cruise the squadron took seventeen 
sail of French St. Domingo ships. On the 8th of December, 1778, Nelson terminated 
his services as Lieutenant, on board the flag ship of Sir Peter Parker, and was again suc- 
ceeded by Lieutenant Collingwood.’ 

Captain Nelson’s promotion to the rank of Commander took place at this time on his 
being appointed to the Badger brig; and as Captain Locker did not leave Jamaica for 
England, on, account of his health, until the ensuing year, 1779, he must have witnessed 
the rapid success of his endeavours to serve this officer. 


t Sir Peter Parker, created a baronet in 1782, succeeded Earl Howe in 1799 as Admiral of the Fleet. 

* The present Admiral Lord Collingwood. Lieutenants Macnamara, Nelson, and Collingwood, were all made 
commanders out of the Bristol within seven or eight months of each other. Captain Macnamara, who afterwards 
went into France with Captain Nelson, died an Admiral about five years since. 
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Anno The personal appearance of Captain Nelson at this period of his life, owing 
“to his delicate health and diminutive figure, was far from expressing the greatness 
of his intellectual powers. Tom his earliest years, like Cleomenes the hero of Sparta, 
he had been enamoured of glory, and had possessed a greatness of mind. Nelson pre- 
served also a similar temperance and simplicity of manners. Nature, as Plutarch adds 
of the noble Spartan, had given a spur‘ to his mind, which rendered him impetuous in 
the pursuit of whatever he deemed honourable. The demeanour of this extraordinary 
young man was entirely the demeanour of a British seaman: when the energies of his 
mind were not called forth by some object of duty, or professional interest, he seemed to 
retire within himself, and to care but little for the refined courtesies of polished life. In 
his dress he had all the cleanliess of an Englishman, though his manner of wearing it 
gave him an.air of negligence; and yet his general address and conversation, when he 
wished to please, possessed a charm that was irresistible. 

At the time of Nelson’s appointment to the Lowestoffe, and the confirmation of his 
rank as lieutenant, Captain Maurice Suckling had drawn up for the use of his nephew, 
some admirable instructions relative to his conduct and professional duties. This interest- 
ing manuscript, of which only a very inconsiderable part has been recovered, was seen in 

_ the Lowestoffe by Mr. Bromwich," who also remembers the following introductory passage: 

“ My degr Horatio, Pay every respect to your superior officers, as you shall wish to 
receive respect yourself.” 

.The Rev. Edmund Nelson had also early impressed the mind of his son, as may be 
seen from the first letter to Captain Locker, with an high sense of an overruling Providence, 
and of the sublime principles of christianity. This sense, preserved by an affectionate 
correspondence’ between the father and his gallant son, laid the foundation of Nelson’s 
character and fame on a wide and solid basis, and gave peculiar value to his friendship, 
his valour, and his patriotism. 

: 7 Kerrey wt Guus ry gure maeensiro, wor mera, ahodgoryros opuy moos To daivdmevoy aeh KaAOv. Plutarchi Cleomenes. 
: » Lieutenant Bromwich copied that part of the instructions which related to the management of a ship; and, it 
being the only remnant of the manuscript, it is inserted in the Appendix, No 2. 


* None of these letters have been found; their tenor however may be judged of by others at a later period, 
which are inserted. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 
From 1778 to 1797. 


Tue eventful period, on which we are now entering, requires to be elucidated by every 
document that may throw light on those occurrences which have had such an effect on the 
general aspect of Europe. The connexion of our American colonies with the mother 
country was at length destroyed by the assistance and machinations of France, insidiously 
conducted by her marine minister, M. de Sartine: who thus unwarily prepared the mis- 
fortunes and ruin of his own monarch; and was, in great measure, the cause of that 


political earthquake which has since destroyed the independence of nations, and shaken 


the pillars of the civilized world. + 

Thus arose that great contest between a commercial and a military power, on the 
result of which so much of the happiness and liberty of mankind in general eventually 
depends. ‘The navy of Great Britain, at length deservedly esteemed the natural support 
of its country’s independence, became the only barrier which afflicted Europe could 
oppose to the overwhelming and devastating ambition of France: and consequently the 
dignity, and importance of our naval power, began to bear down the o®stacles, and to 


abate the prejudices, which originated in the infatuation of statesmen. 


a1 


In the year 1778, with which our second period commences, the Country lost one 
of its ablest and most sanguine supporters, by the death of Lord Chatham; : whose last 
words breathed that decided antigallican spirit which survived in Nelson. After repro- 
bating the treacherous conduct of France, that dying patriot exclaimed, with a blaze of 
eloquence, Can we, my lords, forget that we are Englishmen? If France and Spain are for 
war, why not try the issue? If we fall in the contest, we shall fall honourably, and like men. 
Shall Englishmen suffer the insults of France with dastardly pusillanimity? This, my lords, is 
not the language of a Briton: it never shall be my language! 

Our naval force, according to the opinion of this able statesman, was not at that time 
sufficiently powerful. He declared “ that our coasts were daily insulted, and that our 
merchant ships were destitute of protection.” It had however been moved at the opening 
of parliament, Nov. 7, 1777; that sixty thousand seamen, including eleven thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine marines, should be employed for the year 1778; and the grants 
of that session for the Navy amounted to 5,001,895/. 16s. Lord Sandwich presided at the 
board of Admiralty, of which Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser, an officer who in many respects 
resembled Nelson, was one of the junior lords. Many additional ships of the line were 
commissioned : but, owing to the want of Amcrican seamen, to whom it had hitherto been 
the custom to resort, considerable difficulties occurred in procuring men. After long 
consideration, and with much reluctance from the party which then prevailed, Admiral 
Keppel was appointed to command the western squadron. ‘The war commenced without 
any public official declaration from either government: except that, on the 18th of March, 
(the day after the French declaration of a treaty of commerce with the Americans had 
been presented to the house of commons,) the French had issued an order to seize all 
British ships that were in their ports; and on the 27th, an embargo had been laid by the 
English ministry on French vessels. Rear Admiral Duff was sent to the Mediterranean, 
Rear Admiral Barrington to the Leeward Islands, and Vice Admiral Byron, on Lord 
Howe’s desiring to be recalled from America, was appointed to succced him on that sta- 
tion. Such was the general state of naval affairs, when the second part of the following 


memoir, written by Lord Nelson, commences. . 
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LORD NELSON’S MEMOIR OF HIS SERVICES, 
PART II. 


“« On the 8th of December, 1778, I was appointed as commander of 
the Badger brig; and was first sent to protect the Mosquito shore and 
the bay of Honduras, from the depredations of the American privateers. 
Whilst on this service, I gained so much the affections of the settlers, 
that they unanimously voted me their thanks, and expressed their regret 
on my leaving them; intrusting to me to describe to Sir Peter Parker 
and Sir John Dalling their situation, should a war with Spain break out. 
Whilst I commanded this brig, H. M.S. Glasgow, Captain Thomas Lloyd, 
came into Montego Bay, Jamaica, where the Badger was lying: in two 
hours afterwards she took fire by a cask of rum; and Captain Lloyd will 
tell you, that it was owing to my exertions, joined to his, that her whole 
- erew were rescued from the flames. 

“ On the 11th of June, 1779, I was made Post into the Hinchinbrook. 
When, being at sea, and Count d’Estaing arriving at Hispaniola with a 
very large fleet and army from Martinico, an attack on Jamaica was ex- 
pected. In this critical state, I was by both Admiral and General in- 
trusted with the command of the batteries at Port Royal: and I need not 
say, as this place was the key to the whole naval force, the town of King- 
‘ston, and Spanish Town, the defence of it was the most important post 
in the whole island. 

“ In January, 1780, an expedition being resolved on against St. Juan’s, 
I was chosen to direct the sea part of it. Major Polson, who com- 
manded, will tell you of my exertions: how I quitted my ship, carried 
troops in boats an hundred miles up a river, which none but Spaniards 
since the time of the buccaneers had ever ascended; it will then be told 
how I boarded, if I may be allowed the expression, an gut-post of the 
enemy, situated on an island in the river; that I made hatiites. and after- 
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wards fought them, and was a principal cause of our success. From this 
scene I was appointed to the Janus, 44, at Jamaica, and went to Port 
Royal in the Victor sloop. 

«« My state of health was now so bad, that I was obliged to go to 
England in the Lion, Hon. W. Cornwallis, Captain; whose care and’ 
attention again saved my life. In August, 1781, I was commissioned for ° 
the Albemarle; and, it would almost be supposed, to try my constitution, 
was kept the whole winter in the North Sea. In April, 1782, I sailed 
with a convoy for Newfoundland and Quebec, under the orders of 
Captain Thomas Pringle. From Quebec, during a cruise off Boston, I 
was chased by three French ships of the line, and the Iris frigate: as 
they all beat me in sailing very much, I had no chance left, but running 
them amongst the shoals of St. George’s Bank. This alarmed the line of 
battle ships, and they quitted the pursuit; but the frigate continued, and 
at sun-set was little more than gun-shot distant: when, the line of battle 
ships being out of sight, I ordered the main-top-sail to be laid to the 
mast; on this the frigate tacked, and stood to rejoin her consorts. 

* © In October I sailed from Quebec with a convoy to New York, 
where I joined the fleet under the command of Lord Hood; and in 
November I sailed with him to the West Indies, where I remained till 
the peace; when I came to England, being directed in my way to attend 
H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence on his visit to the Havannah; and was 
paid off at Portsmouth on July the third, 1783. In the autumn I went 
to France, and remained there till the spring of the year 1784; when 
I was appointed to the Boreas frigate, of 28 guns, and ordered to the 
Leeward Island station. 

“This station opened a new scene to the officers of the British navy. 
The Americans, when colonists, possessed almost all the trade from Ame- 
rica to our West India islands: and on the return of peace, they forgot, 
on this occasion, that they became foreigners, and of course had no 
right to trade in the British colonies; Our governors and custom-house 
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officers pretended, that by the Navigation Act they had a right to trade; 
and all the West Indians wished what was so much for their interest. 

“ Having given governors, custom-house officers, and Americans, 
notice of what I would do, I seized many of their vessels, which brought 
all parties upon me; and I was persecuted from one island to another, 
so that I could not leave my ship. But conscious rectitude bore me 
through it; and I was supported, when the business came to be under- 
stood, from home: and I proved, and an act of parliament has since 
established it, that a captain of a man of war is in duty bound to support 
all the maritime laws, by his admiralty commission alone, without becom- 
ing a custom-house officer. 

« In July, 1786, I was left with the command till June, 1787, when I 
sailed for England. During the winter H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence 
visited the Leeward Islands in the Pegasus frigate, of which he was 
Captain. ‘And in March, this year, I married Frances Herbert Nisbet, 

‘widow of Doctor Nisbet, of the island of Nevis; by whom I have no 
children. 

“ The Boreas being paid off at Sheerness, on November the 30th, I 
lived at Burnham Thorpe, county of Norfolk, in the parsonage-house. 
In.1790, when the affair with Spain, relative to Nootka Sound, had 
nearly involved us in a war, I made use of every interest to get a ship, 
aye, even a boat to serve my Country, but in vain: there was a prejudice 
at the Admiralty evidently against me, which I can neither guess at, nor 
in the least account for..... 

“ On the 30th of January, 1793, I was commissioned in the hand- 
somest way for the Agamemnon, 64 guns; and was put under the com- 
mand of that great man and excellent officer, Lord Hood, appointed 
to the command in the Mediterranean. The unbounded confidence 
on all occasions placed in me by his Lordship, will shew his opinion of 
my abilities; having served in the command of the seamen landed for 
the sieges of Bastia and Calvi. His lordship in October, 1794, left the 
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Mediterranean to Admiral Hotham, who also honoured me with the same 
confidence. I was in the actions of the 13th and 14th of March, 1795, 
and 13th of July in the same year. For the share [ had in them, I refer 
to the Admiralty letters. I was then appointed by Admiral Hotham to 
co-operate with the Austrian General De Vins, which I did all the time 
Admiral Hotham retained the command, till November; when he was 
superseded by Sir John Jervis, now Earl St. Vincent. 

« In April, 1796, the commander in chief so much approved my 
conduct, that he directed me to wear a distinguishing pendant. In June 
I was removed from the Agamemnon to the Captain; and on the 11th of 
August had a Captain appointed under me. Between April and October, 
1796, I was employed in the blockade of Leghorn, taking Porto Ferraio, 
the Island of Caprea, and finally in the evacuation of Bastia: when having 
seen the troops in safety to Porto Ferraio, I joined the Admiral in St. 
Fiorenzo hay, and proceeded with him to Gibraltar ; whence in Decem- 
ber I was sent in la Minerve frigate, Captain George Cockburn, to Porto 
Ferraio to bring down our naval stores, &c. On the passage we captured 
a Spanish frigate, La Sabina, of 40 guns, 28 eighteen pounders on her 
main deck, as will appear by my letter. 

« For an account of what passed from our sailing from Porto Ferraio 
on the 29th of January, 1797, to the finish of the action, on the 14th of 
February, I refer to the account published by Colonel Drinkwater. The 
King for my conduct gave me a gold medal, and the city of London a 
gold box.” 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


SECTION I. 
From 1778 to 1783. 


WHILST SERVING ON BOARD HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS BADGER, HINCHINBROOK, JANUS, AND 
ALBEMARLE. 


me Ir has been already mentioned, that Captain Maurice Suckling died in the month 
of July, 1778, during the time his nephew had been thus actively employed 
as a lieutenant in the West Indies. Captain Suckling, for three weeks previous to his 
death, was attended by Nelson’s father; and their conversation one day turned upon 
the future Prospects of their relation: “ At all events,” said Captain Suckling, “ we have 
made the young man a lieutenant, and he will now fight his way along: it was my inten- 
tion to have left him equally with the rest of your children, five hundred pounds; but I 
will send for my lawyer,* and do something more for poor Horace. Do not fear, brother; 
your son will never want friends.” Soon after this, Captain Suckling experienced so 
_ severe a relapse, as to render it impossible for him to execute his intentions; which were 
’ soon entirely frustrated by death. His sword, which Nelson afterwards so much valued, 
became the property of his liberal friend, Mr. William Suckling, of the Custom-house, 
and -was by him presented to the Captain on his return to England. The history of this 
sword is curious, but very difficult to ascertain. It was the opinion of a person, now 
dead, who was well acquainted with the Walpole family, that this sword originally be- 
longed to the gallant Galfridus Walpole; who on the 26th of March, 1711, lost his right 
arm in the Mediterranean, when commanding the Lion of 60 guns, in an action with 
four French ships, each mounting 60 guns. On marrying a Walpole, Captain Maurice 
Suckling i is thought to have received this sword. His gallant nephew, from the time he 
possessed it, wore it constantly when on service, and considered it as an old and faithful 

servant, that would never fail to support him in battle: 

arial estan ete Lease * Hoc decus illi, 
Hoc solamen erat; bellis hoc victor abibat 
‘Omnibus.’ (€neid. 10.) 


Captain Nelson remained so short a time a Commander in the Badger brig, to which 
he had been, appointed at the beginning of December, 1778, that his name was never 


. * A blank was in consequence left in the Will, owing to which nothing was in fact bequeathed to Horatio 
Nelson ; however, from the liberality of Mr. Suckling, he received the same as the other children. 
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inserted in any of the printed lists. His services from that time, to his being made post 
into the Hinchinbrook, on the 11th of June, 1779, were confined at first, as he informs 
us in his memoir, to the Mosquito shore, and the bay of Honduras; whence he returned 
with the unanimous thanks of the settlers. He was afterwards employed in protecting the 
north side of Jamaica from the depredations of privateers; and the following letters to 
Captain Locker give some account of the proceedings of the Badger, whilst on that 
station. 

The first,” in which mention is made of a prize that had been taken by the Badger, is 
dated off the N. KE. end of Jamaica, April 30,1779. “ I hope, my dear Sir, with all my 
heart, you are much better than when I left you, and that you will not be obliged to go 
home on account of your health. I sincerely wish it was ‘in my power to shew some small 
return, for the very many favours I have received: but I am sure you do not think me 
ungrateful. If you come on the north side, and I hear of it, I will come in. I know you 
will be pleased with this little earnest of success: but we have had a good deal of plague 
with her, and were two days before we could find the French papers: at last we found 
them in an old shoe. There is a polacre expected this way, which I also hope we shall 
fall in with.”—In the next letter,’ dated May 3d, he adds: “ Since I wrote last, we had 
very nearly taken a schooner privateer: but it coming calm she rowed off. We'have no 
accounts here of any ships being cut out; but I shall sail in the morning, and keep a 
sharp look out, and hope the next we see, we shall be able to get alongside of. Iam 
much obliged to you for taking care of Silvan: do as you please with him. May health, 
happiness, and every blessing attend you, is the real sincere wish of your much obliged 
and faithful servant, Horatio Nelson.” 

On his return from this cruise, being in want of men, he involved himself in some 
perplexity, by pressing a few hands from a vessel called the Amity Hall; and as this had 
given uneasiness to his friend, Captain Locker, it produced the following * explanation : 
“Tam very sorry, my dear Sir, that I made you so uneasy about the men pressed from 
the Amity Hall; but I will relate the story, in particular for Mr. Taylor’s satisfaction, 
whom I should be very sorry to disoblige, as he has been so exceedingly civil to me; and 
also upon your account. 

“ When I first saw the ships in Port Antonio, I took them for part of the Cork flect, 
and sent the boat for men, with orders not to press from homeward bound ships: they 
went on board two, and did not meddle with their people; but thirty-five men on board 
the Amity Hall tempted them to bring five. I was not pleased when they were brought 
on board, and came into port on purpose to return them; for I had not a thought of 


y Captain Locker’s collection of letters. ® Ibid. * Ibid. Badger, May 13, 1779. 
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keeping any of them. The master came on board in a most impertinent manner, and, 
with very abusive language, told me he should take the law. I cannot say but I was warm 
to be talked to in such a manner. However, I immediately returned two men and a 
neutral ; but told him I should keep the other two, for his improper behaviour: this is 
all the matter. If you tell the story, I beg you will mention, that the master forgot to 
advertise, that he had on board two deserters from the Badger. Iam afraid the Admiral 
has got the wrong end of the story: if you think proper, mention the truth. The master 
is coming on board, so I must stop a little..... He is just gone, and I never was more 
surprised, than at his denying the advertisement. He has begged my pardon for his 
behaviour, and we have parted very good friends: though I believe all he has told me is 
false. 

« Since I wrote last I have lost a very fine brig, which we chased tw: = leagues to lee- 
ward of the island ; and lost, “I am sure, for want of a night-glass. I see you are quite 
settled about going home; which in all probability may happen before you can hear from 
me again: but I shall always write to you in England. The friendship you have shewn 
me, I shall never forget; and though I lose my best friend by your going, I would not 
have you stay a day longer in this country. I am very sorry indeed, that Captain Dean 
is ill; give my best wishes for his speedy recovery. May health and happiness attend 
you.” 

His humanity and presence of mind were soon after this particularly noticed, whilst 
the Badger was at anchor in Montego Bay, Jamaica. Early in the ensuing month of 
June 1779, his Majesty’s ship Glasgow, 20 guns, commanded by Captain Lloyd, took 
fire soon after she had come to an anchor in the same bay. Captain Nelson immediately 
-manned the Badger’s boats, and forced the crew of the Glasgow, who had thrown them- 
selves into the sea, to return to their ship. He then directed them to throw their powder 
overboard, and to point their guns upwards. Owing to this resolute conduct, no lives, 
‘except that of the master, were lost: but the ship was burnt to the water’s edge. On the 
7th of June, he sent ine following account of what had passed to Captain Locker,* dated 
‘off St. Anne’s. 

“7 suppose, before this, you have heard of the fate of the poor Glasgow; indeed 
it was a most shocking sight; and had it happened half an hour later, in all probability a 
great many people would have been lost. She anchored at half past three; and at six she 
was in flames, owing to the steward’s attempting to steal rum out of the after-hold. Captain 
Lloyd is very melancholy indeed on the occasion; and I sincerely wish I was at Port 
Royal for his ee and that of the ship’s company, who are falling sick very fast with the 


s + Captata Locker’s collection of letters. © Thid. 


constant rains we have had since we left Montego Bay: and we have no place on board 
the Badger to shelter such a number of men. I suppose I have letters at Port Asitonio 
from. you, but I-have not been there these three posts; and am much afraid I shall-be 
obliged to go round the west end, and attempt the south side; the current having’ set us 
nine leagues to leeward these last twenty-four hours, although we have -had favourable 
winds. I beg you will remember me very kindly to Mr. Hos, and Captain Deane, who 
I hope i is got well. May health and happiness attend you.’ 

It was in the year 1779, and probably about. this time, that Captain Nelson first 
became acquainted with that enterprising and gallant officer the honourable Captain 
William Cornwallis; who has ‘thus retraced the ofigin of their. acquaintance: “ His atten- 
tion to me was, I believe, in consequéiice of. the Jate ‘Ciptain Walter Young, whid: might & 
perhaps have said something in my favour to Nelson, whieh © salad: ‘Captain.; Young Yad . 
formerly served with Captain Suckling, and. was afterwards five yeakea a Lieutendut with - 
me in the Guadaloupe: he was well known to be a most excellent officer, and I always. 
found him a most honourable and disinterested man. From his advice and instruction 
it is probable that Nelson early learnt to despise mercenary objects, and to turn ‘his 
thoughts wholly to glorious deeds; in which he succeeded beyond all example.” 

In about a twelvemonth after the commencement of hostilities with France, her adepts 
in diplomacy succeeded in irritating the wretched government of Spain; which led her 
into a war with Great Britain, though contrary’ to the interests, and: even the inclination | 
of the Court of Madrid. The Spanish Ambassador accordingly received, orders to return, 
having first presented a Manifesto, dated London, June 16, 1779; which was the next 
day jaid before both Houses of Parliament. On the 19th a Proclamation was issued 
for making reprisals on Spain; and on the 13th of July, an admirable answer to the 
Manifesto was transmitted to their Ambassador, the Manus D’Almodovar, by Lord 
Weymouth. 

Amidst the various means that were employed to cai forth the energy and. daring 
spirit of the nation, the noble conduct of his Majesty cannot be passed by unnoticed; 
who, on the 15th of June, entered his third son, Prince William Henry, now Duke of 
Clarence, as a Midshipman in the royal navy: which produced the following encomium 
from the Spanish Adimiral Langara:* “ Well does Great Britain merit the Empire of 
the Sea, when the humblest stations in her Navy are supported by Princes of the 
Blood.” 


* During the month ‘of January, 1780. This anecdote, mentioned by Colonel Drinkwater in his history of the 
Siege of Gibraltar, (page 90) is not there quite correctly stated. Prince William did not inform Don Juan that 
his boat was ready; nor was his royal Highness then on board. 
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On the 11th of June, 1779, three days previous to his Royal Highness’ being entered. 
a midshipman on board the Prince George,. Admiral Digby, his future friend, Captain 
Nelson, was made Post into the Hinchinbrook, 28 guns ; one of the enemy’s merchantmen, 
sheathed with wood, that had.been taken, and purchased into our service. Captain 
Nelson was at sea in this ship, when the arrival of Count d’Estaing at [Tispantola from 
Martinico, with a powerful fleet and army, threatened the safety of Jamaica. With his 
usual zeal, Nelson immediately. proffered his scrvices both to the Admiral, and Governor 
General Dalling; and was acéordingly appointed to command the important batteries 
at Port Royal. In a letter‘ to Captain ‘Locker, dated-from that place, Aug. 12th, the 
measures are described that.had been taken to secure: Jamaica. 

“. Jamaica is turned upside down since you left it. The Count d’Estaing is at the 
Cape with twenty sail of the line ; and a flag ship, with cight or nine more, are at Port-au- 
Prince: the latter fleet fell in with the Charon and Pomona in the night, but they got off 
by good sailing :.they’say that there are twenty thousand men at the Cape ready to cm- 
bark, and ‘five thousand at Port-au-Prince. He arrived at the Cape last Saturday fortnight 
with one; chuhdred: and twenty-five sail,; men of war and transports, and passed Captain 
Lambert’s squadron, which: drfived . here yesterday,.in a very thick day; so that all our 
ships are in port, except the Hinchinbrook; Hound, and Porcupine, which we have reason 
to believe are taken, as reports are very’strang.from the Bahama. Islands—Now I have 
told you what we may expect, I will tell you the measures taken to defend the island. 
Five thousand men are encamped between the ferry and Kingston, one thousand in Fort 
Augusta, three huadred at the Apostles Battery, and we expect to have five hundred in 
Fort Charles. Lion, Salisbury, Charon, and Janus, are in a line from the Point to the 
outer Shoal; Ruby and Bristol are in the Narrows going to Kingston, to rake any ships 
that may attack Fort Augusta; the Pomona, and Speke Indiaman above Rock Fort, 
and Lowestoffe at the end of the Dock-wall. Expresses go to-morrow morning to all 
quarters. Resource and Penclope arc to cruise off the east end. Four fire-ships are down 
‘here, two of them commissioned. 

“ T have fairly stated our siluation; and I leave you in England to judge what stand 
we shall make. I think you must not be surpriscd to hear of my learning to speak French. 
T hope you have had a 200d passage, and are now in peace and plenty with your family. 
Ross‘ has behaved in a very, public spirited manner; he has sent the Gayton, and 
his vessels to the admiral, and even his negroes into the batterics. I know we shall 
have your wishes for success. May health, peace, and happiness, always surround you 


© Captain Locker’s collection. ‘ Hercules Noss, Esq. 
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and your good family, to whom I beg to be kindly remembered, is the constant wish 
of your devoted humble servant, [oratio Nelson.” 

Notwithstanding the force collected by d’Estaing, and which if it had been brought 
against Jamaica with the promptness and skill of a Nelson, might have inflicted a severe 
blow on our West India colonies, nothing was done by the enemy. General Dalling, 
therefore, was left at liberty? to execute a plan, which originated in himself, and had been 
highly approved of by Lord-George Germain, then Secretary of State for the American 
department; to take Fort San Juan, on the Rio San Juan, which runs from the great 
American lake Nicaragua into the Atlantic, ‘and thus to obtain possession of the cities of 
Granada and Leon: by which means the communication of the Spaniards would have 
been cut off between their northern and southern dominions in America. 

The command of the naval force was given to Captain.Nelson, and that of the troops 
to Captain John Polson." The following letter! to Captain: Locker, dated Port Royal, 
January 23, 1780, notices this appointment. “ I sailed in the Hinchinbrook from 
Port Royal in the middle of September (1779) to join the Niger and Penelope. We took 
four sail, for which I shall share about eight hundred pounds sterling. -You, and many 
others, will be very sorry to hear of the death ‘of that worthy ‘good ' man, Captain Joseph 
Deane. Ile dicd on the 12th of January, and was buried” the next day at Green Bay," 
amidst the tears of his officers and ship’s company, and his many friends. .. .. Our mess 
is broke up: Captain Cornwallis and myself live together. I trust I have made a friend 
of him; which I am sure, from his ‘character, you will be glad to hear. 

« The Admiral says he will give me the first frigate: he has appointed me to go with 
an Expedition, which is now on foot, against the city of Granada, upon the lake of Nica- 
ragua: how it will turn out, God knows ! Ido not expect to return before the beginning 
of June. Collingwood desires to be very particularly remembered to you, and Mrs. Locker. 
The Admiral sails with the flect on Tuesday next the 25th of January, to mecl, if he can, 
the Count de Grasse; who has been cruising these some weeks past, between Capes 
Nichola and Maize, with five sail of the line. You must not be surprised to see me in 
_ England after this trip; for if my health is not much better than it is at present, I shall 


s It is a singular circumstance, and one that has been noticed by Mr. Macpherson in his late valuable Annals 
of Commerce, that the planters, and others concerned in the island of Jamaica, should have taken this opportunity 
to present a petition to the House of Commons, February 10, and another to the House of Lords, February 21; 
wherein they represented, “ that Jamaica was totally destitute of defence, and owed its being a British colony to 
the mere accident of the forces.of the enemy being directed to another object.” 

» Who had, for that service, the brevet rank of Major; now Colonel Polson. 
i? Captain Locker’s collection. k A burying-place fer seamen in Jamaica. 
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certainly come home: all the doctors are against my staying so long in this country. 
You know my old complaint in my breast? it is turned out to be the gout got there. 
Cuba, and all your acquaintance in this part of the world desire to be kindly remembered 
to you, and none more so than Captain Cornwallis, who has, I assure you, a very high 
esteem for your character. Glover is very ill; I hardly think he will get over this 
cruise. -I have been twice given over, since you left this country, with that horrid dis- 
order the gout. I must now bid you adieu; wishing you every thing you can desire in 
this life.” 

Anno Captain Nelson’s orders from the Admiral were strictly confined to the convoy 
ae of the transports to the Spanish main, and the landing of the troops; after which 
he was to leave the Expedition to Captain Polson. Jcalousies, such as often render our 
best! concerted plans ineffectual, had not been dormant on this occasion. But Nelson, 
who was insensible to every thing that did not promote the glory of his country, on 
reaching the Spanish main, found it absolutely necessary to take an active parl. The 
following plan of operations, drawn up by General Dalling, has been found amongst 
the Nelson Papers; and forms a valuable document respecting this expedition. 

«In order to give a facility to the great object of government, and to fulfil that which 
is incumbent upon me, I intend to possess the Lake of Nicaragua, by means of our first 
conquest; which, for the ‘present, may in some degree be looked upon as the inland 
Gibraltar of Spanish America. As it commands the only water pass between the Lake of 
Nicaragua, and the Northern Occan, its situation must ever render it a principal post to 

-insure success to our troops forcing their passage to the South Sea, and by our possession 
of it, Spanish America is severed in two. In this post, therefore, I mean to keep a grand 
deposit of provisions, and reinforce it occasionally with a respectable body of regulars, as 
soon as the troops arrive. 

«Ona supposition, that it will be too hazardous to attempt for the present the pos- 
session of the Lake from San Juans, my next design will be 10 seize on the only 
_ possible land carriage, that can be, between the Lake of Nicaragua, and the AUantlic; by 
opening a road, and sending a body of Indians fron Bluefields towards Mena, on the 
Lake. Previous, however, to attempting this last service, the minds of the Indians must 
be again conciliated, past eriefs allayed, and their old attachments revived: this to be 


The command of this expedition was originally destined for General Garth, accompanied by his brother, 
at present aid de camp to his Majesty: The present Earl of Harrington to be second in command, with his own 
regiment, in which were Lord Mulgrave, Major Richard Crewe, the Hon. General Paulet, Lord Henry Fitz- 
gerald, the Hon, Henry Lascelles, the Hon. Frederick, now General St. John, and many others. Dr. Moscley was 

appointed Surgeon General of the expedition, but remained with the army in Jamaica. 
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brought about by plenty of presents. Bluefields harbour, and island, must be put in a state of 
defence: this may be more easily effected, as the water upon the bar will not admit large 
vessels, it consequently is not exposed to the fire from heavy shipping. Bluefields river is 
navigable for forty miles; and, from the falls in the river, to Mena on the lake by an old 
road now grown over, but casily opened, the Indians esteem it forty more. By this new 
road San Juan's may be occasionally succoured, in case the enemy’s shipping should be 
superior lo ours at San Juan’s harbour, and a retreat be eventuall y secured. 

‘ While matiers are thus advancing by the centre, and by Blueficlds, a corps of troops 
shall force their way by the village of Matina, which is to the southward of San Juan’s. 
From the village of Matina to the city of Carthago, there is but a narrow road, and the 
distance about thirty miles; whence, to the lake, there is a good military road made of late 
years, for the more easily transporting stores across the county. The city of Carthago it 
is my purpose likewise to reduce, and to establish a strong post there, which cannot be 
forced, but by regular approaches. This will prevent the Spaniards from sending sup- 
plics to the lake, or making an attempt on San Juan's fort from that quarter. By these 
different movements, L do not sce how we can fail to bring about that grand object, a com- 
munication between sea and sea, and to co-operate with any naval force that may be 
sent from England. 

‘ Eveu should I be so fortunate as lo force my way to Granada, I shall still have in 
view the attack on Carthago, by Rio Matina, in order not only to distract and impede 
such succours, as the enemy may intend to throw in from the eastward, but likewise to 
possess the fine country about the cities of Carthago and Nicoya. This will be the more 
casily done, as the troops employed on that service will, on their right flank, be well 
covered by the fort and post of San Juan. In like manner, the diversion up Bluefields 
river lo Mena will serve, not only to puzzle the enemy, but equally to cover that import- 
ant fort and posts.—lni short, it is my opinion, that even should we be so unfortunate as 
to Jose our superiority at San Juan’s harbour, still, by being in possession of Blueticlds, 
forming a grand deposit there, opening the road to Mena on the lake, and at the same 
time being in possession of Carthago to the eastward, we should be enabled, not only to 
support ourselves against an attack from the enemy, but likewise to pursue our intended 
operations to the southward; and that should things come to the worst, and we should 
be obliged to retire, still we should be able to retreat from Carthago to San Juan’s by the 
Costa Rica river; and from San Juan’s, by Mena, to the road opencd from thence to Blue- 
ficlds river, where our grand deposit is to be. After all, I must own, I cannot perceive how 
such a retreat could possibly become necessary: for what with the military stores now at 
San Juan’s, those forwarding, and a deposit of provisions established there, the fort and its 
environs put into a respectable state; I cannot, I say, perceive, how the enemy with the 
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force they can bring against us, could be able, but after a considerable period indecd, and 
after infinite loss of time, treasure, and men, ‘to drive us out of the country. 

‘ More able generals, in less difficult countries, and after the best formed plans, have 
had disappointments: should I unfortunately add one to the number, a conscientious 
determination to do my duty, and to fulfil the intentions of my Sovercign, will, if not 
sweeten mine, at least render them less bitter.’ 

Accordingly, in the beginning of the year 1780, the small army, which was destined 
for this Expedition,” consisting of about two hundred regulars of the 60th and 79th regi- 
ments, one huidred men of Major Dalrymple’s Loyal Irish corps, and two hundred 
Jamaica volunteers, embarked on board the several transports that had been prepared; 
and set sail from Port Royal on the 3d of February, under convoy of the Hinchinbrook, 
Captain Nelson. Their course was first directed for the Mosquito shore, to receive some 
of the Indians on board. On the 14th of February they arrived at Cape Gracias 4 Dios, 
a town of Honduras; where the soldiers were encamped on a large plain, about a mile 
from the sea, called Wank’s Savanna. ‘The soil of this plain was found to be swampy, 
affording water at only a foot or two below the surface: between this savanna and the 
sea was a large river, called also Wank’s, surrounded by Scot’s grass, and mangroves, 
to a considerable distance, so as to generate unwholesome air, and to seclude the sea 
breezes from the camp. Whilst at this place, however, the whole number in the hospital 
did not excced thirty; until they were joined by Captain Dalrymple and Mr. Schom- 
berg, from Black River, with a party of men of the 79th regiment; whose health was in 
a most deplorable state. 

The troops being re-embarked on the 10th of March, they in a few days left Cape 
Gracias 4 Dios; and after anchoring at several places on the Mosquito shore, the 
appointed rendezvous for the Indians who were to proceed with them, they arrived on 
the 24th* at the River San Juan: the men in general being in good health, and in great 
spirits, from the idea of having so nearly reached their destination. 

Iere, as already observed according to the orders which Nelson had received from 
Sir Peter Parker, the services of the Hinchinbrook were to terminate; as her Captain 
had convoyed the troops to the Spanish Main. But, to use his own words, preserved 
in some memoranda taken at that time, “ there not being a man who had ever been 


» Two accounts have been published of this expedition. One by Dr. Moseley in his Treatise on Tropical Dis- 
cases; and the other by Dr. Dancer, who was physician to the troops that were sent. His account has become 
extremely scarce, and, from Dr. Dancer’s having been an eye-witness of what passed, it has been principally 
referred to for the following account. It was originally printed at Jamaica in 1781, and is dedicated to General 
Dalling the Governor. 

" From Dr. Dancer: according to the Nelson papers it was on the 28th. 
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up the river, or had an idea of the distance of any fortification from its mouth, Cap- 
tain Nelson manned the Mosquito shore craft, and two of the Hinchinbrook’s boats, 
and carried the soldiers up to the castle of San Juan.” 

About two hundred regulars, being now disembarked trom the transports, with the 
necessary equipment of ammunition and stores, procecded up the river, with the Indians 
in their several crafis. It being the latter end of the dry season, the river? contained 
very little water, and was full of shoals and sandy beaches, which rendered the passage 
exceedingly difficult: the men were frequently obliged to quit the boats, and unite their 
utmost exertions in getting them along through a number of shallow channels, which had 
previously been explored by the Indians, who were sent before fer that purpose. This 
labour continued for several days after they left the mouth of the river, until they arrived 
in deeper water, when they made a quicker progress. But the men were much exposed 
to injury from the violence of the sun, for seven or eight hours every day; besides a 
still more intense heat that was reflected from many dry shoals, covered with a whitish 
sand, which sometimes rendered the air intolerable; and this was followed by as dan- 
gerous an exposure to the heavy dews at night. 

The brunt of this arduous fatigue occasioned by rowing up the boats such a length of 
way, notwithstanding the currents, shoals, and rapids or falls, which impeded their 
progress, was chiefly sustained by the British seamen, and Indians. “ The soldiery,” adds 
Dr. Dancer, “ partly from ignorance in those matters, and partly from that indolence which 
was the natural effect of their situation, were frequently of very little use.” 

~ On the ninth of April this advanced party arrived at a small island in the river, called 
San Bartholomew, which commanded the navigation in a rapid and difficult part. This 
island, situated about sixteen miles below the castle, was defended by a small semi- 
circular battery, mounting nine or ten swivels; and was ernployed by the Spaniards as 
a look-out, with twelve or eighteen of their soldicrs stationed there. ‘The manner in 
which this out-post was boarded by Captain Nelson, to usc his forcible expression, has 
been already’ mentioned. With an intrepidity, that was irresistible, he headed a few of 
his seamen, and leaped upon the beach. The place, on which he had precipitated 
himself, was so muddy, that he found considerable difficully in extricaling himself; but 
he would admit of no delay, and, advancing without his shoes, stormed the battery. 


° The river San Juan, according to Dr. Moseley, has many unwholesome marshes on its sides; and the adjacent 
trees grow so thickly, as to intercept the rays of the sun: consequently the earth beneath their branches is covered 
with rotten leaves and putrid vegetables, The torrents of water that fall for weeks together, during the periodical 
rains which begin about the middle of April, give the river a tremendous aspect. The blackness of the nights, 
accompanicd with horrible tempests of lightning and thunder, constitute a magnificent scene of terror. 

» See Memoir, p. 22. 
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In this gallant exploit he was bravely supported by Captain Despard. The Spaniards 
were panic struck at the daring promptness of the attack, and in vain endeavoured to 
escape, being stopped by the Indians, who had been posted higher up for that purpose. 

On their subsequent perilous march through the almost impassable woods, an extra- 
ordinary and melancholy accident occurred, which is also noticed by Dr. Moseley. As 
one of the men was passing along, a snake darted from the bough of a trec and bit 
him under the eye. ‘I'he pain was so intense, that he was unable to procced. But when 
one of his comrades was soon afterwards sent to his assistance, the poor fellow was found 
dead and putrefied. 

Captain Nelson also, during this march, had nearly experienced the same dreadful 
fate. Being one day excessively fatigued, he had ordered his hammock, on one of their 
halts, to be slung under some trees. During his slecp, that extraordinary animal called 
the Monitory * Lizard, from its faculty of warning persons of the approach of any venomous 
animal, passed across his face; which being observed by some of the altendant Indians, 
they shouted, and awoke him. He immediately started up, and throwing off the quilt, 
found one of the most venomous of the innumerable serpents in that country, curled up 
at his fect. From this providential escape, the Indians, who attended, entertained an 
idea that Nelson was a supcrior being, under an especial protection; and this idca, which 
his wonderful abilities and unwearied exertions tended to confirm, was of essential service 
in gaining their confidence, and prolonging their co-operation. 

On another occasion, during this arduous service, Captain Nelson and some of his 
men narrowly escaped being poisoned. They had inadvertently endeavoured to quench 
their excessive thirst, by drinking at a spring into which some branches of the manchincel 
apple had been thrown; a subtle poison that is used by the Indians for their arrows. Nelson 
suffered severely from its effects; and it is the opinion of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, from whom this aneedote was reccived, that the delicate health of his friend 
thus experienced a severe and lasting injury. ; 

By the 11th of April, they came in sight of the castle of San Juan, and on the 13th 
the siege commenced ; which, with so small an army, was not carried on without much 
fatigue and difficulty. Added io the hard labour of throwing up batteries, and the 
usual military duly of maintaining a number of guards and posts, the men had to 
transport all the ammunition and stores, by a very bad road, through the back woods, 
from the landing place two or three miles below the castle. 

The hills, however, which our army occupied, afforded so many favourable and secure 
posts, that the men were very little exposed, and met with very few accidents: two or 


4 Yor an account of this beautiful animal, see Shaw’s Zoology, Vol. II, Part I, p. 214. 
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three only were killed, and not above nine or ten were’wounded. For some time, the 
animation that was excited by prospects of victory, enabled them to resist the fatigue they 
underwent: but at length, the bad weather setting in, the whole army, both sailors, 
soldiers, and Indians, began lo fall sick, especially ihe latter, who suffered more from 
their own inhumanity, and want of care towards each other, than from any other cause. 
The castle surrendered on the 24th" of April, and soon afterwards the disaflection and 
desertion of the Indians became general. 

«“ The castle having surrendered, continucs Dr. Dancer, we hoped that our victory would 
furnish us not only with accommodations, but with many useful supplies, that might tend 
in some degree to slop our increasing sickness; but the wretched state of the garrison, 
provided with nothing that could lend cither them, or us, the least comfort, and the 
inconvenient structure of the place, which was worse than any prison, disappointed us in 
those flattering expectations. Our men, therefore, now falling down in great numbers, 
added to all their other misfortunes, had no proper hospital for recciving them; the 
wretched houses or sheds to which we were obliged to give that name, being, from the 
dirt and filth surrounding them consisting chiefly of semi-putrid skins, I will not say 
merely improper hospitals, but a certain grave to almost’ all who entered them. 
Although the unhealthiness of these houses was represented to the Commander * in chict, 
and his orders were obtained for building a proper hospital, these orders cowd never be 
curried into execution; the sickness becoming so general, that there was neither artificer 
to work, nor soldier to assist him. 

« As to hospital accommodations we had them in an abundant quantity, but not at 
our hospital where they were wanted. There not being a sufficient number of craft for 
transporting the ammunition and stores up the river, a certain quantity only of each could 
be put on board, which in many cases was not competent to the exigencies of the service; 
and tic sickness increasing, yendered our future supplies from the transports still nore 
precarious. So general was the illness at this time, and ever afterwards, that independent 
of the few who were well enough to do garrison duty, we had not orderly men sufficient 
to assist the sick.—From the month of April, when the case surrendered, until ' October, 
when the army returned to Bluefields, and for some time afterwards, the rains continued, 
with now and then an interval of a few days, to fall in prodigious quantities; and occasionally 


* Captain Nelson’s memoranda state it, April 29. Previous to this, their want of provisions was so great, that 
they were obliged chiefly to subsist on a broth made by boiling the monkeys that were caught. A sort of food 
which Nelson often declared nothing could induce him to touch, after seeing their appearance in the copper, 

s When Dr. Dancer was afterwards obliged from ill health to apply for leave of absence, he left Colonel 
Kemble of the first battalion of the 60th Regiment, Commander in Chief. 

t Dr. Moseley informs us, that a few of our men, who were the most likely to live, were left behind in the 
castle, in order if possible to keep possession of it, until further orders were received from Jamaica. 
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with the most dreadful thunder storms. The exhaustéd and debilitated state which most 
of the men were in, on being re-embarked for Bluefields, an English settlement about 
twenty leagues to the northward, rendered the situation and air of a ship's hold mortal 
to them, and a great number died on their passage.” 

“ Great as our inconveniences were,” adds Dr. Moseley, who remained in J amaica, 
“ they who encountered the San Juan Expedition suffered much more; and it was long 
doubtful, whether such of them as experienced every hardship in life, and were thrown 
into the river, or lay unburied on its banks a prey to wild beasts“ in sight of their hel pless 
companions, were not in a more enviable state than the survivors. Some whom 1] 
attended after their return, who had been long ill on the Spanish Main, had their intel- 
lects impaired and their senses at times disordered, during their weak and convalescent 
state. Out of eighteen hundred people, who were sent to diffcrent posts at different em- 
barkations, not more than three hundred and eighty. ever returned.” 

The following additional remarks, respecting this Expedition, were aficrwards com- 
municated * by Nelson, so late as the beginning of the year 1803. “ Had the Expe- 
dition arrived at San Juan’s harbour in the month of January, the violent torrents would 
have subsided, and of course the whole army would not have had occasion, which was 
the case in April, to get wet three or four times a day in dragging the boats. ‘They 
would then have arrived at the castle by the middle of February, and had betwcen two 
and three months of fair season to have established themselves, with all the stores, in 
the healthy country of Granada and Leon: and then, I think, a road for carriages might 
have been made from Bluefields harbour, an healthier place than San Juan’s, to the 
lake Nicaragua. 

“The fever which destroyed the army and navy attached to that Expedition, was 
invariably from twenty to thirty days before it attacked the new comers; and I cannot 
give a stronger instance, than that in the Hinchinbrook, with a complement of two hun- 
dred men, ecighty-seven took to their beds in one night; and of the two hundred, one 
hundred and forty-five were buried in mine, and Captain, now Admiral, ’ Collingwood’s 
time; and I believe very few, not more than ten, survived of that ship’s crew: a proof 
how necessary éxpedilion is in those climates.” 

In mentioning this illustrious officer, the following testimony to the skill and valour which 
he then displayed, is subjoined by Dr. Moseley: “ It was on our San Juan Expedition 
that he commenced his career of glory: when unfortunate contentions had slackened the 


« Several of the officers and men, according to the verbal information of Dr. Moseley, were actually devonred 
by the dreadful carrion crow of that country, and by tigers. 
’ * For the last editior of Dr. Moseley’s work on Tropical Diseases. 

» Captain Nelson was succeeded in the Hinchinbrook by Captain Collingwood. 
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ardour for the public service, Captain Nelson did not suffer any narrow spirit to influence 
his conduct. He did more than his duty: where any thing was to be done, he saw no 
difficulties: not contented with haying carried the armament safe to the harbour of 
San Juan, he accompanied and assisted the troops in all their difficulties. THe was the 
first on shore at the attack of Saint Bartholomew, followed by a few brave seamen and 
soldiers, in the face of a severe fire. ‘The undauntedness of the act frightened the Spa- 
niards, who from the nature of the ground might have put him and his party to death: 
but they ran away and abandoned the battery. By his example and perseverance the 
Indians and seamen were encouraged through their toil, in forcing the boats against the 
current up the river; otherwise not a man would have seen San Juan castle. When they 
arrived at the castle, as prompt in thought as bold in action, he advised the carrying it 
instantly by assault. Ile knew the seasons were at hand, and that there was no time to 
be lost.—Misunderstandings, oppositions, and delays, the ruin of many military opera- 
uons, were the origin of the failure of this: but even these perplexities and disappointments, 
great as they were, would not have defeated the Expedition, had the first detachment 
that General Dalling sent taken San Juan castle in two hours, instead of sitting down 
formally before it for eleven days.” 

On the arrival of the Victor sloop, which sailed from Jamaica, with a reinforcement, 
on the 10th of April, Captain Nelson received the intelligence that he had been appointed 
by Sir Peter Parker to the command of the Janus, forty-four guns; vacant by the death of 
Captain Bonovier Glover.* An event which providentially withdrew-Nelson, when in a 
most precarious state of health, from a scene of death, to which Dr. Dancer has well 
applied the following lines. 


“ You heard the groans 
Of agonizing ships, from shore to shore: 
Hleard nightly plunged amid the sullen waves 
The frequent corse; while on each other fixed 
In sad presage, the blank assistants seemed 
Silent to ask whom fate would next demand.” 
@. 
Captain Nelson returned to the harbour at Bluefields only one day previous to the 
surrender of the castle; and thence embarked for Jamaica in the Victor sloop, which was 
commanded by Captain Samuel Hood Walker, a nephew of Lord Hood, who was after- 


* A brave officer, who expired just before Commodore Cornwallis’s gallant action with a very superior force on 
the 20th of March, 1780. From ill health, he died, as the noble Commodore expressed himself, “ in the very hour 
he so ardently wished to see.” He was the son of the celebrated author of Leonidas, 
«Thomson’s Summer, when describing the sufferings of our brave seamen under Admiral Vernon, when 
_ employed on the Expedition against Carthagena, which sailed from Jamaica, January 28, 1741. 
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wards lost in a hurricane, as it was supposed, off Savannah la Mar. Captain Nelson 
found Mr.Tyson ° in this sloop, who had been his purser in the Badger the whole time he 
commanded her; whose attentions, during the passage up, were very acceptable. Nelson 
was so completely debilitated by the dysentery, and worn out by fatigue, that on the 
arrival of the Victor at Port Royal, they were obliged to take him on shore in his cot; 
and in this manner he was first conveyed to the lodging house of his former black nurse 
Cuba Cornwallis," a well-known and respectable negress, who saved the lives of many 
naval officers. 

In the dispatches to General Dalling, which announced the surrender of Fort San 
Juan, and came to Jamaica in the Victor sloop, Major Polson made the following, and 
first official acknowledgment of Nelson’s professional merit. 

“ Captain Nelson, then of the Hinchinbrook, came up with thirty-four seamen, one 
serjeant, and twelve marines: I want words to express the obligations 1 owe that gentle- 
man. He was the first on every service, whether by day or night. There was not a gun 
fired but was pointed by him, or Captain Despard, chief engineer, who has excrted 
himself on every occasion: J am persuaded if our shot had held out, we should have had 
the fort a week sooner. As Captain Nelson goes to Jamaica, he can inform you of every 
delay and point of service, as well as I could, for he knows my very thoughts. 

« The bearer, Lieutenant Mounsey, can inform your Excellency of many things that 
may escape my memory: he is a very good officer, and commanded the party I sent to 
reconnoitre the look-out; and began the attack of it in concert with Captain Despard and 
Captain Nelson, who with his seamen volunteered that duty.” 

The Spaniards retook Fort San Juan, as soon as the season permitted: but previous 
to this, our troops had reached the lake Nicaragua. A chart both of the river and lake 
were taken, which are now in this country.’ 

Captain Nelson soon after his arrival at Port Royal sent his congratulations to General 
Dalling, the Governor of Jamaica, on the taking of Fort San Juan; and received the 
following complimentary answer, dated Kingston, May 30th. “Thanks to you, my 
friend, for your kind congratulations: to you, without compliment, do I attribute in great 
measure the cause.” 

The private letter which General Dalling afterwards sent to Lord George Germain. 
will close the account of Captain Nelson’s services on the San Juan Expedition. 


+ Mr. Tyson was afterwards secretary to Lord Nelson, and was with him in that capacity at Naples in 17yy. 
© She obtained her freedom from the noble Admiral of that name. 


4 Tn the possession of Mr. Arrowsmith. 
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MY LORD, , Jamaica, June 99, 1780. 


“J wave hitherto neglected a piece of justice, due to the services of 
Captain Nelson, of H. M.S. Hinchinbrook, who conyoyed the first detachment of troops 
to St. John’s. On his arrival there, the commanding officer experienced every kind of 
assistance and attention from him: he left his ship in the harbour, and accompanicd the 
first division up the river to the fort, with some of his seamen; he then dedicated himself 
to erccting the batteries, and afterwards to fighting them.— Unfortunately for the service 
he was obliged to return to the harbour, being appointed to another ship at this island; 
but he remained at the fort until the day before it surrendered. 

«I most humbly entreat that his Majesty will be graciously pleased, through your 
Lordship, to manifest a satisfaction of Captain Nelson’s conduct; and in case that a 
co-operating squadron should have been determined on for the southern ocean, that he 
may be employed on that service. Captain Nelson’s constitution is rather too delicate for 
the service under my direction on this northern one: as such minds, my Lord, are most 
devoutly to be wished, for government's sake, I once more venture to urge this * suit.’ 


From the lodging house of his faithful negress, Captain Nelson was removed to the 
house or penn of the Admiral near Kingston, where both Lady Parker and her house- 
keeper, Mrs. Yates, sat up with him by turns; and even the Admiral himself constantly 
watched by the bed-side of Nelson: so generally and sincerely was he beloved. But his 
aversion from taking medicine was great; and the only method which these friends could 
devise, was to send it by the Admiral’s youngest daughter, then a child; who afterwards 
was often recognised by Nelson as his little nurse. 

As soon as his health was in the smallest degree re-established, he took the command 
of the Janus; bul, expericncing a relapse, could only retain it for a short ume, during 
which he commenced his acquaintance and future intimacy with the Captains Duckworth, 
and Macnamara Russell. Towards the end of August, 1780, his indisposition had so 
greatly increased, that the faculty declared he could not recover in the West Indies; 
and Dr. Moseley in particular urged the absolute necessily of his immediate return to 
Europe. The Admiral’s permission is dated Sept. Ist; and soon afterwards Nelson eim- 
barked on board his Majesty’s ship the Lion, commanded by the truly noble and gallant 
William Cornwallis. 

In the Commander of the Lion, Captain Nelson had already found a mind congenial 
with his own; the same valour, zeal in service, and simplicity of manners, appeared 
in their respective characters: they had recently distinguished themselves under the 


4 F;om the Nelson Papers. 
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‘Commander in Chief, and were now returning to enjoy their well-earned laurels in the 
bosom of their beloved country. The conversation and kindness of such an officer was 
particularly grateful to Nelson, both during the voyage, and on their arrival in England; 
and he often afterwards was heard to declare, that under providence, hc considered Captain 
Cornwallis as the * second preserver of his life. The hospitality which he had received at 
the penn of Sir Peter Parker in the West Indices, was renewed at the Admiral’s residence 
in London; and the venerable domestic, who attended him in this illness, speaks with a 
degree of enthusiasm respecting the sufferings of her illusirious charge. 

When the Lion had arrived in England, Captain Cornwallis immediately forwarded to 
the Reverend Edmund Nelson an account of his son’s health, and requested him to come 
to London, that he might accompany his son to Bath. On the 23d of January 1781, Captain 
Nelson sent the following account of himself from Bath, to Captain Locker—* 1 must, 
my dear Sir, crave your pardon for not having written to you before this; but I know 
you will readily believe the reason was inability: for I have been so ill since 1 have been 
here, that I was obliged to be carried to and from bed in the most excruciating tortures. 
But, thank God, I am now upon the mending hand. I drink the’waters three times a day, 
and bathe every other night; besides drinking wine, which I think the worst of all.— When 
you write to Mr. George Smith, pray remember me to him. Adieu, and belicve me your 

’ devoted servant.’—In another Letter, January 28, he adds, ‘ Your scolding at my not writ- 
ing, I own I expected; yet Iam convinced I did not deserve it: for even now, although I 
ain much better, Iam scarccly able to hold my pen.—I shall be happy whenever I am 
appointed to a ship, for, as you will suppose, 1 do not sit very casy under the hands of a 
doctor: although I give mysclf credit this once, for having done every thing, and taken every 
medicine that was ordered; so that Dr. Woodward, who is my physician, says he never 
had a better patient. Although I have not quite recovered the use of my limbs, yet my 
inside is a new man, and I have no doubt, but in two or three weeks, J shall be perfectly 
well; when nothing will give me more pleasure than seeing you in Gray’s Inn, and 
finding you are appointed to a good ship.—To this letter succeeded a third from Bath, 
dated February 15, 1781. ‘ It is really, dear Sir, so long since I have written to you, 
that I am now almost ashamed to write; but I know your goodness will forgive me, 

although I hardly deserve it. My health, thank God, is very near perfectly restored, and 

T have the complete use of all my limbs, except my left arm. I can hardly tell what is 

the matter with it, from the shoulder to my fingers’ ends, it feels as if half dead; but the 
surgeon and doctors give me hopes it will all go off. I most sincerely wish to be employed, 
and hope it will not be long. If I am not employed, I intend coming to town the 
beginning of March, and expect when I come to sce a fine trio in your room. If Mr. 


* See also Memoir, Part II, page 23. 
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Rigaud has done the picture, send word in the next letter you write to me, and I will 
inclose you an order upon Mr. Paynter. Tell Mr. Rigaud I wish him joy of his painting 
being got to the Sardinian Ambassador's Chapel, and of hearing it so well spoken of: when 
you gel the pictures I must be in the middle, for God knows, without good supporters, I 
shall fall to the ground.’ Pray give my best compliments to Captain Pole, and tell him I 
hope we shall renew our acquaintance.—I must now wish you a good night, and drink your 
health in a draught of my physician’s cordial, and a bolus. Adieu!—The supporters here 
alluded to, were the portraits of the present Admiral George Montague, and Sir Charles Pole, 
which Captain Locker, according to the wishes of his friend, hung on cach side of him. 

After eleven weeks bathing he entirely recovered the use of his limbs: when on 
going to settle with Dr. Woodward, the smallness of the demand produced a generous 
altercation between them. ‘ Pray, Captain Nelson,’ exclaimed the worthy physician, 
‘pray allow me to follow what I consider to be my professional duty. Your illness, 
Sir, has been brought on by serving your king and country; and, believe me, I love 
both too well, to be able to receive *§ any more,’ 

During Nelson’s subsequent stay at Bath, he continucd to write occasionally to 
Captain Locker: on the 21st of February, he says, ¢ This is like Jamaica to any other 
part of England.—As to my picture, it will not be the least like what [am now, that is 
certain; but you may tell Mr. Rigaud to add beauty to it, and it will be much mended.’ 
March 5th, ‘ I never was so well in health, since you knew me, or that I can remember: 
it is a most precious jewel, which I will take care of in future. I shall be in London on 
Thursday the 15th of March, but as it will be too late to go to Mr. Suckling’s, I will, if 
you have a spare bed, sleep that night at your house.’—March 9th, ‘ Your letter from 
Sidmonton I have just received. I sct out for London on Monday morning with 
Mr. Kirk and his family, so shall be at Newberry between four and five in the afternoon; 
whenee I will do myself the pleasure of visiting Sidmonton Place, according to Captain 
Kingsmill’s very civil invitation. I have nothing more to add, only assuring you of the 
grateful sense I entertain of your kindness to me.’ 

Anno On his arrival in town, he made every excrtion lo be insmediately employed; but 
oe pe it was not until the 16th of August, in the same year, 1781, that he was appointed 
to commission the Albemarle frigate, 28 guns, at Woolwich: this ship had been originally 
a French merchantman, taken at the end of the year 1779, and purchased into the King’s 
service. It was the 14th of October before the Albemarle arrived at the Nore from 
Long Reach, and on the 21st he wrote to Captain Locker, ‘1 have been very busy in 


gelling my ship’s company in order for service: they are, in my opinion, as good a set 


* Captain Locker’s collection of letters. & From the Viscountess Nelson. 
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of men as I ever saw; indecd I am perfectly satisfied with both officers and ship’s 
company; all my marines are likewise old standers. I have been so ill as hardly to be 
kept out of bed, and have been but twice from the ship since her arrival. What sad 
news from America. .... I much fear for Lord Cornwallis: if something were not imme- 
diately done, America is lost.” 

His orders * arrived soon after this, and are dated October 23, 1781. The purpart of 
them was, ‘That as the Russia Company had represented, that besides the flect of 

‘merchantmen under convoy of the Africa, there would also be a very considerable 
number of ships from the different ports of the Baltic at the Sound, laden with cargoes of 
the utmost national importance, he was to take the Argo, and Enterprise, under his 
command, and proceed to Elsineur for the homeward bound trade. He was also informed, 
that he might probably be reinforced by some ships from Commodore Stewart's squa- 
dron, who was off the 'Texel.’ 

It would be difficult to fix on any station, more fatally adapted to destroy the feeble 
constitution of an officer worn out by the sultry heats of San Juan, and the chinate of the 
West Indies, than the cold and aguish atmosphere of the North Sea; and to persons who 
are not conversant with the mode of conduct, which the Admiralty sometimes deems it 
necessary to pursue towards naval men, it may seem strange, that more attention was not 
paid to a convalescent officer, whose professional worth and merit had been publickly 
acknowledged. Whether this is good or bad policy, it certamly made a deep impression on 
Nelson's mind; since long afterwards, as appears from his Memoir, when alluding to this 
‘circumstance, he adds, ‘ And it would almost be supposed, to try my constitution, was 
kept the whole winter in the North Sea?’—Such ideas do not remain in the mind of any 
seaman, without producing very serious evils in the service; and it is the more necessary 
to mark this, since the same neglect, being afterwards repeated at intervals, had nearly 
deprived this country of the achievements of a Nelson. 

“On the 29th of October, 1781, the Albemarle, with the Enterprise, 28 guns, Captain 
J. W. Payne, and the Argo, 44, Captain Butchart, sailed from the Nore for the Baltic, 
and arrived at Elsincur. on the fourth of November. The armed neutrality was then 
nearly at a close, and the usual jealousy of this country prevailed in some of the 
northern courts. On coming to anchor off Elsincur, the Danish Admiral merely sent 
a midshipman on board the Albemarle, desiring to be informed what ships had arrived, 
and to have their force written down. ‘The Albemarle, exclaimed Nelson, ‘ is one 
of His Britannic Majesty’s ships; you are at liberty, Sir, to count her guns as you go 

» Signed Sandwich, Bamber Gascoyne, and F, Greville. The other members of the board, were the Earl of Lis- 


‘burne, Henry Penton, Esq, Lord Mulgrave, and George Darby, Esq. Lord Sandwich was first appointed to pre- 
side at the board, on the 23d of April, 1763, and again on the 12th of Jan. 1771. 
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down the side; and you may assure the Danish Admiral, that, if necessary, they shall all 
be well served.’*—The midshipman returned with his message, and Captain Nelson soon 
afterwards sent his boat ashore to the Governor, in order to inform him, “ that the English 
squadron would salute the Castle of Cronenburg with nineteen guns, provided an equal 
number were returned.” On this communication being made, reciprocal civilities took 
place, and the neglect of the Danish commander, in nol sending an officer of higher 
rank on board the Albemarle, was forgiven. 

On the 19th of November, Captain Dickson arrived in the Sampson, 64 guns; and as 
the senior officer, took the command of the squadron. On the 8th of December ensuing, 
* they left Elsineur with 260 sail of merchantmen, and arrived in safety in Yarmouth Roads; 
whence, on the twenty-second, 1781, Captain Nelson sent the following letter to his friend 
Captain Locker. ‘ I should have written a line before this, but I expected every moment a 
wind that would have sent me to the Downs, where I am bound with a large convoy of store 
ships for Portsmouth and Plymouth. I assure you I have almost been frozen on the other 
side of the water; here we find it quite suminer. We have not had any success: indeed there 
is nothing you can meet, but what is in forcc: the Dutch have not a single merchantman, 
at sea. One privateer was in our fleet, but it was not possible to lay hold of him. I 
chased him an hour, and came fast up with him, but was obliged to return to the fleet. 
T find since, it was the noted Fall" the pirate. Macbride sailed from hence yesterday, 
with his two Dutch prizes: they are fine privateers schooner rigged..... Dickson in the 
‘Sampson was our Commodore. What fools the Dutch must have been not to have taken 
us into the Texel. The convoy consisted of 260 sail; and they behaved as all convoys, 
that ever I saw did, shamefully ill; parting company every day. One hundred and ten 
sail are now in the Roads. I hope to hear you have a ship, at least that your health will 
permit you to take one. The Albemarle, although you abused her at Woolwich, has some 
good sailing in her. 'The Argo, a new forty-four, we can spare a great deal of sail; and 
1 think, we go full as well as the Enterprise.’’ 

During this voyage to Elsineur, Captain Nelson gained a considerable knowledge of 
the Danish coast, and its soundings, which afterwards proved of such advantage to his 
country ; and he also commenced an intimate friendship with a brother officer, whose great- 
ness and goodness of mind were congenial to his own, that ever to be lamented seaman 
John Willett Payne. The Albemarle arrived in the Downs, on the 3d of January, 1782, 
from Yarmouth Roads; when her Captain went on shore to call on the senior oflicer, 


£ From Lieutenant Bromwich. 
5 A threatening letter from this pirate G. Fall, commanding the Folkstone privateer cutter, when off the coast 
of Scotland, is published in the Gent. Mag. (Vol. LI page 285.) ‘Capt. Locker’s collection. 
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the Honourable Keith Elphinstone. During his absence from the ship, there came on 
so heavy a gale, that almost all the vessels on that station drove, and the Brilliant store 
ship, belonging to the ordnance, came athwart hawse of the Albemarle. Captain Nelson 
immediately ran to the beach, and with his wonted contempt of danger, when any duty 
called for his exertions, employed every method he could devise to return on board, 
fearing lest the Albemarle might drive on the Goodwin Sands; but the dreadful surf and 
increasing violence of the gale, made even the skilful mariners of Deal regard the attempt 
as’ utterly ‘impracticable. At length some of the most intrepid offered to make the 
trial for fifteen guineas: this produced a competition, and Nelson, to the astonishment 
of all beholders, was long seen struggling with a raging and mountainous surf, in which 
the boat was continually immerged. After much difficulty, he got on board his ship, 
which lost her bowsprit and foremast. 
~ On the 3d of February, 1782, the Albemarle arrived at Spithead, and on the eleventh 
was ordered into Portsmouth Harbour, in order to have shorter masts fitted in, and to 
repair the damages which she had received in the Downs. During this he at intervals thus 
continued his correspondence with Captain Locker.—* Portsmouth, March 10th, 1782. 
Your favour I received last night, enclosing a letter from Ross of December 31st. He 
has been twice on his passage for England; was once drove back by the French fleet, 
and the other time shipwrecked. But he is going to make another trial, and I suppose 
will arrive in this convoy: he desires his particular compliments to you. All the Adimiral’s 
family are well, enjoying the Mountain. General Dalling landed here last night, he came 
home in the Ranger armed ship. I have just learnt that most of the Ranger’s convoy 
were taken in the Gulf of Florida by two line of battle ships, and six armed schooners : 
so. I suppose Ross is carried into the Havannah.—‘ Portsmouth, April 2d. The weather 
has been so very bad for these ten days, and southerly winds, that I have not been able 
to get old Albemarle out of the harbour. I am ordered to Cork to join the Daedalus, 
Captain Pringle, and to go with a convoy to Quebec; where, woise than all to tell, I 
understand I am to winter. I want much to get off from this confounded voyage, and 
believe if I had time to look a little about me, I could get another ship. Mr. Adair, who 
attends on Mr. Keppel, might tell him, that in such a country I shall be laid up: for he 
has informed me, that if I were sent to a cold damp climate, it would make me worse than 
ever. Many of my naval friends have advised me to represent my situation to Admiral 
Keppel, and they have no doubt but he would give me other orders, or remove me: but 
as I received my orders from Lord Sandwich, I cannot help thinking it wrong to ask 
Mr. Keppel to aller them. I am exceedingly happy at Charles Pole’s success: in his 
seamanship he shewed himself as superior to the Don, as in his gallantry ; and no man 
in the world was ever so modest in his account of it.—Admiral Pye hoisted his flag to day. 


AT 

Admiral Barrington hoists his, after the court-martial is assembled to morrow on board the 
Britannia. Lord Longford * introduced me to him this morning, and told him who I was: 
it is from that quarter, could I stay long enough in port, that I expect a better ship. 
Admiral Barrington takes twelve sail of the line, as soon as read y, and is in a very good 
ship: he gets amongst all the youngsters here, and leaves out the Old Boys.—We are all 
alive. I hope to hear by next post you have got a ship. Farewell, my dear Sir, for I’ 
have been so idle, that I have not had ten minutes to spare. Yours most sincerely, 
Horatio Nelson.—On the 6th of April he adds, in another letter, ‘I am very much 
obliged to you for the great trouble you have given yourself, in trying to alter my desti- 
nation. To morrow I sail should the weather prove moderate; and, if I can get home in the 
autumn, I hope I shall get a better ship, and a better ' station,’ 

The Albemarle, having been blown out to sea from Kingsale Roads, during the night of 
the thirteenth, anchored on the eighteenth in the Cove of Cork: when Lieutenant 
Osborn, second of the Albemarle, being appointed to the Preston, Captain Nelson 
procured an acting order of the senior officer, Captain Bennett, for his old shipmate 
and follower Mr. Bromwich. On the 20th of April, he sent Captain Locker word 
of their safe arrival. ‘ After a dreadful long passage, my dear Sir, of ten days, owing to 
the very bad weather, we are at last got here. The Daedalus, our consort, arrived the 
same day: to morrow we sail if the wind continues fair. Captain Pringle goes upon 
the Newfoundland station, when he has seen us to the entrance of the River St. Lawrence. 
Our convoy is between thirty and forty sail, I know your goodness will say,—*“ I wonder 
how Nelson does?” I answer, “ He is quite well; better than fora long time past; and he 
hopes by his return all your complaints will be removed.” Remember me kindly to the 
Bradley’s, and do not forget me to Commissioner Kirk, nor to Charles Pole when you see 
him: never was there a young man who bore his own merits with so much modesty. The 
Preston 1 understand is to bring out the English Quebec fleet. Farewell, my dear Sir,’ 

‘They did not leave the Cove of Cork until the 26th of the month; and on the 7th of 
May, al night, it blew a gale of wind, with thick weather, during which the Albemarle 
parted company with the Dedalus. On the eighth, only three sail were in company ; 
on the twenly-seventh they made St. John’s Harbour, Newfoundland, and came to an 
anchor there. By the first of June, Captain Nelson heard overland that his Com- 
modore was in Capelin Bay, about twenty leagues to the westward; and on the same 
day he began the following narrative to Captain Locker. * We arrived at this disagreeable 
place last Monday, at day-light, (the 27th) with four sail of the convoy. As the wind 
has blown strong from the eastward, ever since our arrival here, I imagine that Captain 


* Right Hon, Edward Michael Lord Longford, was made post in the Shecrness, May 31, 1746. ! Thid, 
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Pringle could not fetch this port, and is therefore gone on to the westward: if he is, this 
wind will carry him to Quebec; while I am’so unfortunate as to be kept here with a fair 
wind: for the entrance of this harbour is so naitow, that you cannot sail unless the wind 
blows right out; as soon as the wind changes I shall sail. Leocadia arrived here three 
days before us, with the salt ships from Lisbon. Captain Hope desires his compliments. 
He took a ship privateer the day he made the land, of fourteen guns. We have heard 
the news ' from the West Indies, but not the particulars. It is reported that the Duke 
blew up in the action: I hope to God it is not true, I had rather the French were at 
the devil, than to have lost Captain Gardner;* he is a real loss to the service. My 
second Lieutenant was appointed to the Preston, and left the ship at Cork; the other 
lieutenant not: having joined, I gave Bromwich an order to act as one 3 it will, in all 
probability, bring him some prize money, and I hope get him confirmed a lieutenant. He 
does his duty exceedingly well as an officer: indeed I am very well off, they are all good. 
As to myself, the voyage agrees better with me than I expected.’ 

The Albemarle joined the Commodore and convoy, in Capelin Bay, on the Sth of 
June, whence they sailed on the 17th; and having been escorted by the Leocadia' and 
Aiolus frigates to the cntrance of the river St. Lawrence, they arrived with their convoy 
at the Isle of Bec, in. that river, on the second of July. On the 4th, the Albemarle 


sailed on a cruise, and on the 14th, captured an American fishing schooner, belonging 


to Cape Cod; which had near] ly completed her voyage, and contained in her cargo nearly 
all the wealth which the master of her possessed: this, as may be imagined, was not 


- lost on Horatio Nelson. He however kept his intentions, for the present, to himself; and 


not having any officer on board, who was acquainted with Boston Bay, and the adjacent 
shoals, he ordered the master of the fishing schooner to come on board the ™ Albemarle, 
and act as her pilot. 

The poor fellow, whose name was Carver, had a large family, who anxiously expected 
his return, earnestly hoping that this trip might prove fortunate. He instantly obeyed 
without a murmur; and, leaving his little vessel, exerted himself to discharge the orders 
of: Captain Nelson with fidelity. But his conduct was not unnoticed by that great and 
good man, who at length thus addressed his prisoner: « You have rendered us, Sir, a 


' Sir George Rodney’s Victory, April 12. * The present Lord Gardner. 

‘The Santa Leocadia Spanish frigate was taken on the 2d of May, 1781, by the Canada, Sir George Collier, 
and was then the only ship in their service that was coppered. She was pierced for forty guns, and had thirty- 
four mounted. Her Captain was Don Francisco de Wenthuisen, who had been appointed to command all the . 
frigates he might meet with belonging to Spain. He lost his right arm in the action: the Leocadia, a name 
which has since been lost to our service, was 146 feet long, and near 40 broad. 

: ™ From the information of Lieutenant Bromwich. 
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very essential service, and it is not the custom of English Seamen-to be ungrateful. In 
the name therefore and with the approbation of the Officers of this ship, I return your 
schooner, and with it this Certificate of your good conduct. Farewell! and may God 
bless you!” 

The American full of astonishment and gratitude, returned on board his little vessel, . 
blessing the noble Captain of the Albemarle and his generous crew: shen, on opening the 
paper, he found the following security in case he should again be captured: 


These are to certify, that I took the schooner Harmony, Nathaniel Carver, Master, belong- 
ing to Plymouth; * but, on account of his good Services, have given him up his Vessel again. 
Dated on board His Majesty’s ship Albemarle, 17th of August, 1782. 


Boston Bay. Horatio Netson. 


The original manuscript so highly honourable to the British Navy, is framed and 
hung up in the house of Isaac Davis, Esq. a genuleman of Boston.’ May similar instances 
of liberality and forbearance on each side destroy those jealousies between England and 
America, which it is so much the interest of their enemies to foment. 

The grateful Master of the schooner came off to the Albemarle afterwards, at the risk 
of his life, with four sheep, some poultry, and a quantity of vegetables, as a present to 
her Captain; and a most valuable one it proved, since the scurvy was raging in the ship. 

Fora long time Carver peremptorily refused to be paid, but was at length reluctantly com- 
pelled to receive it, lest he should offend Captain Nelson; and here again that illustrious 
Seaman displayed another instance of his humanity, for the whole of the American’s present 
was shared equally amongst the sick. 

In a letter* to Captain Locker, dated Albemarle, Isle of Bec, river St. Lawrence, 
October 19, 1782, Nelson describes the hardships which himself, and his ship's company, 
had endured: ¢ My letter from Newfoundland, by the way of Lisbon, if you ever receive, 
you will have got long before this time; and I most sincerely hope that old England, at 
this time of need, ‘will have the services of so good an Officer as yourself. We arrived 
here with the convoy on the first of July, I sailed on a cruise the fourth of the same 
month, and returned to Quebec on the 17th of September knocked up with the scurvy; 
having lived myself and all the Officers for eight weeks upon salt beef; nor had the ship’s 
company a fresh meal since the 7th of April. Our cruise has been an unsuccessful one; 
we have. indeed taken, seen and destroyed more enemies, than is usually done in the same 


4 On the western shore of Cape Cod Bay, in the State of Massachusets, the first town that was built in New 
England. ' From the information of Rear Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin. * Captain Locker’s Collection. 
Oo 
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space of time; but not one. has arrived in port. . However J do not repine at our loss; in 
other things we have been very.fortunate: On the 14th of August, in Boston Bay, we fell 
in with four sail of the line, and the Iris, part of Mons. Vaudreuil’s Squadron, who gave 
usa pretty dance for between nine and ten hours; but we beat all except the frigate, and, 
though we brought-to for her after we were out of sight of the line of battle ships, she 
iacked,and stood from us. Our escape I think wonderful: upon the clearing up of a fog, 
they were within shot of us, and chased us the whole time about gne point from the wind. 
The frigate, I fancy, had not forgotten the dressing which Captain Salter gave the French 
frigate Amazon, for daring to leave the line of battle ships.‘ Farewell my dear Sir,’ 

According to Montesquieu, the Courage of a Warrior arises from a proper estimate of 
his own powers, and an anxiety to monopolize praise: A consciousness of the first, which 
sometimes gives to a zealous mind the appearance of vanity, may be frequently observed 
in Nelson; but respecting the second part of Montesquieu’s idca of military Courage, as 
arising from an anxiety to monopolize praise, our renowned countryman was an eminent 
and remarkable exception. The reader must have observed in him a generous eagerness, 
on all. occasions, to bestow commendation on. every deserving officer. _ In the above letter 
to his intimate friend, with how much modesty did he speak of his own skill and gallantry, 
and how ready. did he appear to praise the bravery of Captain Salter. 

‘The following is a more detailed account of the judgment and spirit which Nelson 
displayed. On the 14th of August, at two P. M. the Albemarle was chased by four French 


* Captain Nelson here alludes to the gallant Action that was fought by Captain Elliot Salter, of the Santa Mar- 
garetta frigate of 36 guns, 255 men, with L’Amazone of 36 guns, and 300 men, commanded by the Viscount de 
Montguiote. The following particulars are taken from the minutes made by Mr. M‘Arthur, who was then on board 
the Santa Margaretta. This Action commenced on the evening of the 29th of July 1782, off Cape Henry, on the 
coast of America, after the Santa Margaretta had been chased from the body of the Marquis de Vaudreuil’s fleet, 
by L’Amazone and Iris frigates. Having drawn these frigates to a sufficientadistance from the fleet, the Santa 
Margaretta tackéd to give battle to the enemy, and in a few minutes got into action within pistol shot of L’Ama- 
zone, the-headmost frigate, with which she afterwards closed nearly yard-arm and yard-arm, for about an hour, 
when the frigate struck her colours, having her Captain with 80 officers and men killed, and upwards of 70 wounded, 
among whom was the Chevalier de Lepine, the second Captain, on whom the command had devolved. The Santa 
Margaretta had only five men killed and 17 wounded. At the close of the action the Iris was nearly within gun- 
shot; but finding her consort had so soon yielded, she tacked and stood to rejoin the French fleet, and in the night 
was observed to make signals with sky-rockets. The first Lieutenant, Jonas Rose, now Captain of the Agamem- 
non, and 50: men, were put on board L’Amazone, to take possession of her; but from her fore and main-masts 
soon going overboard, owing to the injury they had received in the action, it was necessary to take the prize in 
tow during the night. The consequence was, that at day-break the next day, the whole of the French Fleet was 
discovered in chace, bearing down under a press of sail in a thunder squall. No time was lost in getting our brave 
seamen out of the prize. She was then cut adrift, and left to the enemy’s line of battle ships. The Santa Mar- 
garetta had also a most astonishing escape from capture, which was done by the pilot’s running her into a shoal 
water amony the Sands off the Delaware, after 48 hours close pursuit by the French fleet. So daring an example 
had its effect on the mind of Nelson. 
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sail of the line and the Iris frigate, who had come out of Boston harbour. Captain 
- Nelson immediately wore, and, on finding that “ they all beat him in sailing,” as is 
described in his "Memoir, “he boldly ran amongst the numerous shoals of St. George’s 
Bank.” Owing to this presence of mind, and that skill in pilotage on which he so justly 
valued himself, he effectually separated his ship from the superior force of the enemy. 
The frigate warily continued the pursuit; on which the Albemarle at six” o'clock shortened 
sail and hove to. This seemed to stagger the Iris, who by sun-sct had nearly got within 
gun-shot of her antagonist, and during the night she escaped ; on which the Albemarle 
again stood into Boston Bay, but saw nothing of the frigate. 

By the 23d of August, so many of his crew had suffered, and were daily sinking 
under the scurvy, that Captain Nelson ordered his ship to stand away for Quebec, in- 
tending to have gone through the strait of Canso; which is a near passage between the 
island of Cape Breton and the main. On the 30th, just as they were entering the strait, 
a sudden change of wind took place to the W. N.W. and obliged them to go round the 
island. Owing to contrary winds, it was the 9th of September before they could get 
up to the Isle of Bec, which is 75 leagues below Quebec, where they procured a pilot: 
who, on the morning of the 15th, anchored the ship abreast of Cape Torment. At six 
A.M. they weighed, and made sail with light airs of wind through the north traverse; 
but at nine it fell calm, and the ship drifled amongst the Shoals. The pilot, who was 
frightened out of his senses, earnestly entreated the Captain to go back to the anchorage 
they had left in the morning. “No,” replied Nelson, “I have a great number of men 
sick on board: I am bound to Quebec, and there I will go.” “ Upon which,” adds Lieu- 
tenant Bromwich, “we tumed to, and warped the ship through the north traverse, to 
the utter astonishment of the pilot. On the 17th we anchored at Quebec, and sent our 
sick to the hospital.” 

During these repeated visits to Quebec, Captain Nelson first became acquainted with 
Mr. Alexander Davison, at whose house he experienced the utmost hospitality, and from 
whom, both at this time, and long afterwards, he received innumerable acts of kindness. 
The sanguine mind of Nelson often required the cool and steady reason of a friend to 
regulate the common occurrences of private life: his extraordinary character displayed 
no inconsiderable portion of knight-errantry, and like the most celebrated warriors in the 
annals of chivalry,” he devoted himself equally a la Guerre, et a PAmouw. 

With this disposition, whilst remaining at Quebec, he became violently attached to 


* Page 33,-where he seems to have forgotten the exact number of ships. v From Lieutenant Bromwich. 
« « La Guerre, Amour, et la Religion, formoient, comme on sait, la base de cette institution singulicre.” 
[istoire Literaire des Troubadours, (tom. i. p. 35.) 
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an ainiable American lady, who is since married, and at present resides in London. 
When the Albemarle, on the 14th of October, was ready for sea, Captain Nelson had 
taken his leave, and had gone down the river St. Lawrence to the place where the men 
of war usually anchored; but the next morning, as Mr. Davison was walking on the 
beach, he saw Nelson coming back in his boat. On reaching the landing-place, the 
former anxiously demanded the cause that occasioned his friend’s return: “ Walk up 
to your house,” replied Nelson, “and you shall be acquainted with the cause :—I find it 
utterly impossible to leave this place, without again waiting on her whose society has so 
much added to its charms, and laying myself and my fortunes at her feet.” Mr. Davison 
earnestly remonstrated at the consequences of so rash a step. “ Your utter ruin, situated 
as you are at present, must inevitably follow.” “Then let it follow,” exclaimed Nelson; 
“ for I am resolved to do it.” “ And I also,” replied his friend, “ positively declare that 
you shall not.” After a mutual contest, the firmness of the latter prevailed, and Nelson, 
though with no very good grace, relinquished his prize, and suffered himself to be led 
back to his boat. 

The Albemarle sailed on the 20th, from Bec roads for New York, in company with the 
Pandora, Captain Inglis, and 23 sail of transports, and on the 11th of November arrived 
at Sandy-Hook, where Captain Nelson found Admiral Lord Hood in the Barfleur, with 
12 sail of the line, being a part of Lord Rodney’s fleet, which after the memorable twelfth 
of April, had followed a squadron of the French, under the Marquis de Vaudreuil, to 
Boston, and having there been blown off their station, had stood for New York. 

At Sandy-Hook, new connexions, and a new scene of enterprise were opened to 
Captain Nelson, and effaced other impressions from his mind. As his future services, 
both during the short remaining period of the American war, and a very considerable 
portion of the succeeding one, were chiefly performed under the flag of Lord Hood, it 
will be necessary to notice the circumstance which led to their subsequent intimacy. 

When. the former, on his arrival at Sandy-Hook, waited on Admiral Digby, Lord 
Hood was present, and saw the Captain of the Albemarle for the first time. His lord- 
ship had been intimately acquainted with Captain Maurice Suckling, and was therefore 
ready to pay every attention to his nephew, from an high estimation of the uncle’s pro- 
fessional character. ‘‘ You are come,” said Admiral Dighy, “ on a fine station for making 
prize-money.” “ Yes, Sir,” replied Nelson, “ but the West Indies is the station for 
Honour.”* He soon afterwards went on board the Barfleur, and anxiously requested Lord 
Hood to ask for the Albemarle; a favour which was not obtained from Admiral Digby 
without much difficulty, so highly was Captain Nelson’s professional merit then esteemed 
by that admiral. , 


* From the information of Licutenant Bromwich. 
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lt was in America, and at this period, that Nelson became acquainied with a distin- 
guished Officer, he afterwards so much regarded, his Royal Highness Prince William 
Henry, now Duke of Clarence ; who had been serving in the ca pacity of a midshipman 
under Admiral Digby, but on Lord Hood’s arrival, went by his Majesty’s directions, on 
board the Barfleur. His Royal Highness has been pleased to describe this first interview 
with Captain Nelson, and his personal appearance at that time: 

“ T was then’ a Midshipman on board the Barfleur, lying in the narrows off Staten 
Island, and had the watch on deck, when Captain Nelson of the Albemarle came in his 
barge alongside, who appeared to be the meerest boy of a captain I ever beheld: and 
his dress was worthy of attention. He had on a full laced uniform: his lank unpow- 
dered hair was tied in a stiff Hessian tail of an extraordinary length ; the old-fashioned 
flaps of his waistcoat added to the general quaintness of his figure, and produced an 
appearance which particularly attracted my notice; for I had never seen any thing 
like it before, nor could I imagine who he was, nor what he came about. My doubts 
were, however, removed, when Lord Hood introduced me to him. 'There was something 
uresistibly pleasing in his address and conversation; and an enthusiasm, when speaking 
on professional subjects, that shewed he was no common being. Nelson after this went 
with us to the West Indics, and served under Lord Hood’s flag during his indefatigable 
cruise off Cape Trangois. Throughout the whole of the American War the height of 
Nelson’s ambition was to command a line of battle ship; as for ptize-money, it never 
entered his thoughts: he had always in view the character of his maternal uncle. T 
found him warmly attached to my Father, and singularly humane: he had the honour of ' 
the King’s service, and the independence of the British Navy particularly at heart; and 
his mind glowed with this idea as much when he was simply Captain of the Albemarle, 
and had obtained nonce of the honours of his Country, as when he was afterwards decorated 
with so much well earned distinction.” ; 

These facts are mentioned, with his usual commendation of his brother officers, in 
‘a letter which Nelson sent from New York to Captain Locker,on the 17th of November, 
1782. 

‘I arrived, with all my fleet safe, which is a very fortunate thing at this season 
of the year. I found Lord Hood here, and I have requested him to take the Albemarle 
to the West Indies: he has written to Admiral Digby for me, and I was to have sailed 
with the fleet, as this day; but, for some private reasons, when my ship was under sail 
from New York to join Lord Hood at Sandy-Hook, I was sent for on shore, and told I 
was to be kept forty-eight hours after the sailing of the fleet: it is much to my private 


* From minutes of a conversation with his Royal Highness at Bushey Park. 
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advantage ; but I had rather have sailed with the fleet: if there is wind enough they sail 
this day. I ama candidate, with Lord Hood, fora line of battle ship. He has honoured 
me highly by a letter, for wishing to go off this station to a station of service, and has 
promised me his friendship. Prince William is with him. "Peacock has got L’Aigle, a 
very fine frigate of 28 eighteen pounders, and 315 men: she had twenty-fours, but she is 
far preferable with eighteen pounders: he is very much beloved by every body here. 
Charles Pilfold is one of the first to be made a lieutenant: a charming character, 
beloved by his captain, and all his acquaintance. I have had him with me almost ever 
since my arrival; he has the same gentle disposition, and modesty, as when a youngster: 
you must well remember the little fellow.—The French are still in Boston. I have got 
but a corner, to say to all my friends, “ how do ye?”—Farewell.’ 
There is another anecdote respecting Nelson, whilst on this station in America, 
which cannot be better related, than in the words of lieutenant Bromwich. ‘ The day 
before we sailed, Captain Nelson went on board the Barfleur; when Lord Ilood said to 
him, “ I suppose, Sir, from the length of time you were cruising amongst the Bahama 
Keys, you must be a good pilot there.” “ My Lord,” replied Nelson, “ I am well ac- 
quainted with them; but my second lieutenant is far my superior in that respect.”—‘I was 
- therefore,’ adds Mr. Bromwich, ‘sent for by Captain Knight, who asked me many ques- 
‘tions respecting the Bahama Keys, as it was.expected that the French would attempt 
_ some of the passages between them, and I was in consequence ordered to hold myself in 
readiness for that service. I never heard of this proof of my worthy Captain’s good inten- 
tions towards me from himself, but by means of some officers who were present.’ 
Whether owing to a change of wind, or to any other cause, the Albemarle, not- 
withstanding what is said in the above letter, sailed with Lord Hood’s *flect for the West 
Indies, on the 22d of November. On this, the French squadron, under the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, left Boston, intending to go to Cape Frangois, off which Lord Hood had 
stationed his fleet: but as the enemy were informed of this by a neutral vessel, they in 
consequence pushed through the Mona Passage, and got into Porto Cavallo, on the coast 
of the Caraccas, where they remained until the conclusion of the war. Lord [ood’s 


= The Santa Margaretta frigate, Captain Salter, while on a cruise to the southward, fell in with the flect, and 
was ordered by Lord Hood to accompany him to the West Indies. The following was Lord Hood's order of 
sailing, given at Sandy-Hook, Novy. 20, 1782. 


Ships Names. Ships Names. 
Valiant Marlborough 
Invincible Alfred 
iaeara ide Repulse Belliqueux 
when sailing large. Prince George Bedford i 
Magnificent Prothée 


America Arrogant 
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fleet on the 4th of December made Hispaniola, and om the Sth of February 1783, 
anchored in Port Royal. On the 16th Captain Nelson sailed, with the Drake brig, on a 
reconnoitering cruise off Porto Cavallo: during the passage thither, they chaced a French 
ship off Cape Samana in the night, which by superior sailing escaped ; and they afterwards 
discovered that this vessel had brought out the news to Cape Frangois, that the prelimi- 
naries of Peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and America, had been signed on 
the 20th? of January, 1783, at Versailles. 

During this cruise, on the 25th of February 1783, when off Cape Tiburon, the fol- 
lowing account of their proceedings was sent to Captain Locker.—‘ 1° suppose the fleet 
will be ready for sea the last day of this month; although stores are as scarce at Jamaica 
ascver, Sixteen topmasts were wanted for the line of battle ships, and there was not: 
one in the island of Jamaica; and the fleet must have been sent to sea short.of masts, 
had not providentially a French mast ship, belonging to Vaudreuil’s fleet, come along- 
side the Albemarle, who captured her: she had nearly a hundred topmasts for large 
ships, with a number of lower masts and yards; and will clear upwards of 20,000 /. 
What a prize, if the fleet had not been in sight! They do not deserve to share for her : 
we had chased to leeward, and she had passed every ship in the fleet without being 
noticed. ‘The French flcet finding we were off monte Christo, went through the Mona 
passage, and have been seen in sight of the island of Curagoa, but where they are no 
one knows. Iam sent out by Lord Hood to find them if I can. We are all in the dark 
in this part of the world, whether it is peace or war. : 

‘ My situation in Lord Hood’s fleet, must be in the highest degree flattering to any young 
man: he treats me as if I were his son, and will, I am convinced, give me any thing I 
gan ask of him. Nor is my situation with Prince William less flattering: Lord Hood was 
so kind as to tell him (indeed I cannot make use of expressions strong enough to describe 
what I felt) that if he wished to ask questions relative to Naval Tactics, I could give him 
as much information as any officer in the fleet. He will be, I am certain, an ornament to 
our Service. . He is a Seaman, which you could hardly suppose : every other qualification 
you may expect from him: but he will be a disciplinarian, and a strong one. A vast 
deal of notice has been taken of him at Jamaica: he has been addressed by the Council; 
and the House of Assembly was to address him the day after I sailed. He has his levees 
at Spanish ‘own: they are all highly delighted with him: with the best temper, and 
great good sense, he cannot fail of being pleasing to every one. Bromwich is second 
lieutenant of the Albemarle, and is a very good officer. But I must say, God bless you! 


2 The definitive treaties were signed at Paris on the third of September 17838. The Dutch could not settle the 
preliminaries of peace until Sept. 2; the definitive treaty was not signed until May 20, 1784. 
» Captain Locker’s Collection. 
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for. the Endymion’s boat is just coming on board: she is Convoy to the packet, and 
sailéd seven days before us from Port Royal. Farewell, my good sir, and assure your- 
self I am, and always shall be, your most affectionate friend and servant. 

The Albemarle also captured a French brig, the Alexandrine; and on the 29th of 
March, looked into Porto Cavallo, and found there eleven sail of the line, two frigates, 
- a ship armed. en flute, and several merchantmen. The next day they examined Curacoa 

harbour ; and, when between Porto Cavallo and la Guira, took a king’s launch belonging 
to the Spaniards, with an illustrious foreigner, the Count de deux Ponts, M. Lynch, 
and several French officers of distinction, who belonged to the French squadron, and had 
been on a visit to Caracca de Leon. After endeavouring to procure what intelligence he 
was able, Captain Nelson, with a liberality which his distinguished captives well knew 
how to appretiate, immediately granted them their liberty. The Albemarle returned to 
Port Royal ; and, on the ninth of May, accompanied His Royal Highness Prince William, 
who was on board the Fortunée, Captain Christian, on his visit to the Havannah, who 
was also attended by the Captains Goodall, Rowley, and Merrick. Lord Hood* fol- 
lowed with the fleet, and remained off the place until His Royal Highness’ return. 

On the eleventh, the Albemarle sailed from the Havannah for St. Augustine, East 
‘Florida, with dispatches from Lord Hood; on the 19th she stood for England, and on 
the 25th of June, 1783, anchored at Spithead. On the 26th, the following notice of his 
arrival. was sent to Captain Locker, from Portsmouth. ‘ After all my tossing about, my 

- dear friend, in various climates, here at last am I arrived safe and sound. I found 
orders for the Albemarle to be paid off at this place. On Monday-next I hope to be rid 
of her. My people I fancy will be pretty quiet, if they are not set on by some of the 
ships here. Lord Hood’s fleet is just heaving in sight round “St. Helen’s..—The Albemarle 
was paid off in Portsmouth harbour on the third of July. Captain Nelson immediatcly 
went to London, whence, on the 12th, he thus continued his correspondence with Captain 
Locker, from lodgings in Salisbury Street. 

'¢ My time, ever since I arrived in town, has been taken up in attempting to get the 
“wages due to my Good Fellows, for various ships they have served in during the war. 
The disgust of the Seamen to the Navy, is all owing to the infernal plan of turning them 
over from ship to ship; so that men cannot be attached to their officers, nor their officers © 
care the least about the men. My ship was paid off last week, and in such a manner 
as must flatter any officcr, particularly in these turbulent times; the whole ship’s com- 
pany offered, if I could get a ship, to enter for her immediately. But I have no thoughts 


¢ His lordship sent as a present to the governor of the [lavannah, a sirloin of beef that had been roasted, and 
.a buttock that had been boiled in England. 4+ Captain Locker’s Collection. 
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of going to sea; for J cannot afford to live on board, in such a way as is going on at 
present. Yesterday Lord Hood carried me to St. James’s, where the King was exceed- 
ingly attentive. On Monday, or Tuesday, I am to be at Windsor, to take leave of Prince 
William, previous to his embarkation for the continent: Captain Merrick, a young man 
of Lord Hood’s bringing up, is to be with him. H. R. Highness is to go over in the 
Augusta yatch, Captain Vandeput. Bromwich came home second lieutenant with me; 
an attentive good officer: indeed nobody could be happier in their officers than 1 was. 
Trail has been master ever since the ship was commissioned. If I had interest with the 
Comptroller, I could wish to get him to be superintendent .of some of the ships in ordi- 
nary: he is the best master I ever saw since I went to sea. Farewell, my dear Sir, and 
assure yourself I am your sincere friend.’ 

Afier his return from that Court, of which he became so splendid an ornament, and to 
which he had now been for the first time, Captain Nelson dined with Mr. Davison, at 
Lincoln’s Inn. On his arrival, the former immediately threw off, what he termed, “ his 
iron-bound Coat,” and having procured a dressing-gown, spent the evening in talking 
over the various occurrences that had taken place, since they last parted on the beach of 
the river St. Lawrence. 

The following letter* to Mr. Ross gives an interesting display of Nelson’s feelings 
at the close of the American War: it is dated from Salisbury Street, August 9, 1783. 

‘ My dear friend, I am sure you are well convinced, that nothing but my being igno- 
rant where to direct to you, could have hindered you from being troubled with my 
nonsense. ‘I'he innumerable favours I have received, be assured I shall never forget ; 
and any opportunity that shall offer of my making some small return, you may always 
command: but I have done. You have long looked on me with a favourable eye, and 
I believe, that I don’t want gratitude. I have closed the War without a fortune: but I 
trust, and, from the attention that has been paid to me, believe, that there is not a 
speck in my character. ‘True Honour I hope predominates in my mind far above riches. 

‘Do you know Captain Pringle of the Daedalus? Ie lives at Caroline Park, four 
miles from Edinburgh: he is my particular friend, and a man of great honour. I have 
had a very pressing invitation to come down to him : but, as I have not seen my rela- 
tions, I cannot take this opportunity. Farewell! my dear friend.’ 


© Mr. Ross’s Collection. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


SECTION If. 
From 1783 to the commencement of the French war in 1793. 


WHILST SERVING ON BOARD HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP BOREAS, AND RESIDING ON HALF-PAY AT THE 
PARSONAGE OF BURNHAM-THORPE. 


Tue naval politics of this period, and the actual state of the British Navy, were fully 
discussed in the debate on the preliminaries of Peace, which began on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary 1783.‘ ‘The importance of the island of Minorca, that had been ceded to the 
enemy, was thus particularly dwelt on by Lord North: “ When we consider the value of 
Minorca, that it was always possessed with much greater ease and less expence than even 
the impregnable Gibraltar; that it has one of the finest harbours in the world; that it 
has never been the object of contention with Spain, which Gibrallar has, although it 
affords us advantages which Gibraltar cannot; that, from this island, our squadrons inight 
have been always ready to sail at any time, to annoy the trade, alarm the coasts, and lo 
meet the fleets of our enemies, without the least intelligence being communicated to the 
enemy of their designs; the possession of Minorca being thus invaluable, should have 
rendered it of sufficient estimation in the opinion of ministers, to have kept it by 
every means of power and treaty.” Lord Mulgrave declared, “ that the obvious im- 
pression made at first view by the Peace was, that it was rather a Peace patched up to 
serve a purpose, than one that promised to be of long duration:” he expressed his indig- 
nation at what he had heard asserted, that any Peace, however short, was better than 
continuing the War. Mr. Fox, after minutely tracing the grounds of the various conces- 
sions, declared, “ that the terms were humiliating in the extreme.” Mr. Chancellor Pitt 
rose in justification of the Peace, gave a review of all the belligerent powers, and defended 
the articles that were particularly complained of. The debate closed with a majority of 


16 against ministers. 


4 Board of Admiralty, Jan. 28, 1783. | Board of Admiralty, April 8, 1783. | Changed again in the same year, Dee 30. 


Richard Viscount Howe. Augustus, Viscount Keppel. Richard, Viscount Howe. 

Hugh Pigot, Esq. . Hagh Pigot, Esq. Charles Brett, Esq. 

Charles Brett, Esq. William, Viscount Duncannon. Hon. J. Jefferies Pratt,(Earl Camden.) 
Richard Hopkins, Esq. Hon. John Townshend. Hon, John Leveson Gower. 

Hon. John Jefferies Pratt. Sir John Lindsay, K. B. Henry, Lord Apsley. 

John Aubrey, Esq. William Jolliffe, Esq. Hon. C. G. Percival, (Lord Arden.) 


Hon. John Leveson Gower. ~ Whitshed Keene, Esq- James Modyford Heywood, Esq. 
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In the resumed debate on this subject, which took place on the 21st of February, 
four resolutions censuring the terms of the Peace were moved by Lord John Cavendish, 
and supported with all the abilities and eloquence of Mr. Fox, who declared, “ the 
Peace which they had pledged themselves to confirm, was the most improvident, incon- 
siderate, and ill-advised Peace that the English nation had ever been weak enough to 
accept.” : 

It was in answer to this speech of Mr. Fox, that Mr. Pitt arose: The following is an 
extract from the comprehensive detail of the state of the N. avy on which he entered, and 
relates to those parts of the world which are connected with the services of Captain Nelson. 
“T shall begin, Sir, with a most important subject, the state of the British Navy, and shall 
refer myself for proofs of what I assert, to the papers now lying on your table. We are 
informed from the papers before us, that the British force amounted nearly to one 
hundred sail of the line: many of these had been long and actively employed on foreign 
stations. With diligent exertions, six new ships would have been added to the catalogue 
in March. The force of France and Spain amounted to nearly one hundred and forty 
sail of the line, sixty of which were lying in Cadiz harbour, stored and victualled for 
immediate service. Twelve ships of the line, including one newly built by the United 
States’ had quitted Boston harbour under Vaudreuil, in a state of perfect* repair; and 
an immense land armament was collected at St. Domingo. These several forces were 
united in one object, and that object was the reduction of Jamaica. Who can suppose, 
with serious confidence, that island would have long resisted a regular attack, supported 
by seventy-two sail of the line? Admiral Pigot, after his reinforcement from Europe, would 
have commanded a fleet of only forty-six sail, and it has long been acknowledged in this 
house, that ‘ defensive war must terminate in certain ruin’ Would Admiral Pigot have 
undertaken at this time offensive operations against the islands of the enemy; those islands 
on which Lord Rodney, flushed with victory, could not venture to attempt an impression ? 
Would Adiniral Pigot have regained by arms, what the ministers have recovered by treaty? 
Could he, in the sight of a superior flect, have re-captured Granada, Dominique, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, and Montserrat? Or might we not too reasonably apprehend, the campaign in the 
West Indices would have closed with the loss of Jamaica itself, the remnant of our pos- 
sessions in that part of the globe?” 

Mr. Pitt closed this ‘speech with sentiments, that strikingly resembled those which 


* From the information of naval men, who served in America, this seems to have been incorrect. 

" At three’o’clock in the morning the Speaker put the fourth resolution that had becn moved by Lord John 
Cavendish, « That the concessions made to the adversaries of Great Britain by the said provisional treaty and pre- 
liminary articles, are greater than they were entitled to, either from the actual situation of their respective posses- . 
sions, or from their comparative strength.” Upon this the house divided, when there appeared a majority of 
seventeen for censuring the terms of the Peace. 
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characterised Nelson: “I have ever been most anxious,” exclaimed the minister, “ to 
do my utmost for the interest of my Country; it has been my sole concern to act 
an honest and upright part. With these principles I ventured forward on the public 
attention. My earliest impressions were in favour of the noblest and most disinterested 
modes of serving my country: these impressions are still dear, and will I hope remain 
for ever dear to my heart. I will cherish them as a legacy infinitely more valuable than 
the greatest inheritance: it is impossible to deprive me of those feelings, which must 
always result from the sincerity of my best endeavours to fulfil with integrity, every offi- 
cial engagement.”—A further resemblance may also be traced between their respective 
characters: both displayed the same daring enterprise of mind, and reliance on their own 
powers; they were equally impatient of controul, and seemed rather born to command 
and direct others, than to obey and to be advised themselves; and though the happiness 
of both seemed to arise, from taking an active and leading part in their professional 
duties, still, however, there were times, when they could speak of retired life, and the 
resignation of power, as if they had no ambition. 


‘sons In a preceding ‘letter to Captain Locker, Nelson had expressed his deter- 
#2 mination to remain unemployed during a Peace; and this he said, not only from 
motives of economy, but from an inclination at the moment to indulge the natural inde- 
pendence of his disposition. But the stagnation of an inactive life on shore, soon pro- 
duced that restlessness which forms a peculiar feature in the character of our seamen. 
He therefore resolved to visit France in company with his friend Captain Macnamara, 
that he might acquire a knowledge of the French language, which is of so much service 
to a naval officer. The only account that remains of their Tour, is contained in the 
following letters to Captain Locker, the first of which is dated from St. Omer, Nov. 2, 
1783. 

“ Our "Travels, since we left you, have been extended to much greater length than I 
apprehended; but I must do Captain Mac the justice to say, it was all my doings, and 
in a great measure against his advice: but experience bought is the best, and all my 
inexperience I have paid pretty dearly for. We dined at Canterbury the day we parted 
from you, and called at Captain Sandy’s house, but he was just gone out to dinner in 
the country, therefore we did not see him. We slept at Dover, and next morning at 
seven o'clock put to sca with a fine N. W. wind; and at half past ten we were safe at 
breakfast in“ Monsieur Grandsire’s house at Calais: his mother kept it when Hogarth 
composed his Gate of Calais. Sterne’s Sentimental Journey is the best description 1 can 


% See page 56. » Captain Locker’s Collection. 
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give of our tour. Mac advised me to go first to St. Omer, as he had experienced the 
difficulty of attempting to fix in any place where there are no English. After dinner 
we set off intending to go to Montrieul, sixty miles from Calais. They told us we 
travelled en poste, but I am sure we did not get on more than four miles an hour. I was 
highly diverted, in seeing what a curious figure the postillions in their jack boots, and 
such rats of horses, made together. Their chaises have no springs, and the road is 
generally paved like London streets: therefore you will naturally suppose we were pretty 
well shaken together, by the time we had travelled two posts and a half, which are 
fifteen miles, to Marquees. Here we were shewn into an inn, they called it, I should 
have called it a pigsty. We were put into a room with two straw beds, and with great 
difficulty they mustered up clean sheets, and gave us two pigeons for supper, upon a 
dirty cloth, and laid wooden-handled knives. O what a transition from happy England! 
But we laughed at te repast, and went to bed with a deterinination that nothing should 
ruffle our tempers. 

“ Taving slept very wel], we set off at day-light for Boulogne, where we breakfasted: 
this place was full of English, I suppose because wine is so very cheap. We went on 
after breakfast to Montrieul, and passed through the finest corn country that I ever 
beheld, diversified with fine woods, and sometimes, for two miles together, through noble 
forests. We put up at the same house, and with the same jolly landlord, that recom- 
mended la Fleur to Sterne. Here we wished much to have fixed, but neither good 
lodgings, nor masters, could be procured ; for there is no middling class of people. Sixty 
noblemen’s families live in the town of Montrieul, who own the vast plain around it ; the 
rest are very poor indeed. This is the finest country for game that ever was ; partridges 
two-pence halfpenny a couple, pheasants and woodcocks in proportion, and in short 
every species of poultry. Next day, Saturday, we proceeded upon our tour; leaving | 
Montrieul, as you will suppose, with great regret, we rcached Abbeville at eight o’clock. 
I determined, with Mac’s advice, to steer for St. Omer, where we arrived last Tuesday; 
and I own I was surprised to find it, instead of a dirty, nasty town, which I had 
always heard it represented, a large city, well paved, good streets, and well lighted. 
We lodge with a pleasant French family, and have our dinners sent from a traiteurs. There 
are two very agreeable young ladies, daughters, who honour us with their company pretty 
often; one always makes our breakfast, and the other our tea, and we play a game at 
cards in the evening; therefore I must learn French, if it is only for the pleasure of talk- 
ing to them, for they do not speak a word of English. Here are a great number of 
English in this place ; but we visit only two families: if I did, I should never speak 
French. ‘wo noble captains are here: you do not know, I believe, either of them. 
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They wear fine ‘ Epaulets, for which I think them great coxcombs: they have not visited 
me, and I shall not, be assured, court their acquaintance. If Charles Pole is arrived, 
and you write to him, give my kind respects; I esteem him as a brother. You must be 
heartily tired of this long epistle, if you can read it; but I have the worst pen in the 
world, and I cannot mend it. God bless you! Direct to me, a Monsteur Monsieur 
Nelson,-chez Madame Lamourie, St. Omer, en Artois.’ 

His next letter is dated from the same place.—‘ St. Omer, Nov. 26, 1783. Since I 
wrote last, I have been very near coming to England, occasioned by the melancholy ac- 
count I have received of my dear Sister’s * death: my Father, whose gricf on the occasion 
was severe, is, I hope, better, therefore I shall not come over. She died at Bath 
after a nine days’ illness, in the twenty-first year of her age: it was occasioned by coming 
out of the ball-room immediately from dancing. 

‘ Your time with Captain Reynolds’ must have been very agreeable: the good opi- 
nion he is pleased to entertain of me, is highly flattering, and is more than my short 
acquaintance with him had a right to expect. ‘The French goes on but slowly; but pati- 
ence, of which you know I have not much, and perseverance, will I hope make me 
master of it. Mac was present last night at a very elegant ball: but my mind is too 
much taken up with the recent account of my dear Sister’s death, to partake of any 
amusements. If I am not in England before the winter is over, I shall go to Paris in the 
spring ; where I have received a most polite invitation from the Officer whom I detained 
off Porto Cavallo: I did not know his rank at that time, nor afterwards until I came 
here; he went by the name of the Count de Deux Ponts. He is a prince of the empire, 
a general of the French army, knight of the grand order of St. Louis, and was second in 
command at the capture of York Town: his brother is heir apparent to the electorate of 
Bavaria, and the Palatinate. The present elector is eighty years of age, and this noble- 
man’s brother is upon his death-bed: so most probably I shall have had the honour of 
taking prisoner a man, who will be a sovereign prince of Europe, and bring into the 
field near a hundred thousand men. His letter is truly expressive of the attention that 
was paid him when on board my ship. There are a vast number of English at this place; 
1 -visit but few of them: and am very happy in the acquaintance of two; one of whom 
is the brother of Massingberd, who was in the Lowestoffe; the other is an English 
clergyman, who has a very large family; but two most agreeable daughters are grown up, 


« Our naval officers did not wear Epaulets until the year 1795: the order for this regulation was given out on 
the first of June in that year, when Lord Spencer presided at the board, as mentioned in a subsequent paper. 

k « Poor Anne Nelson,” as this favourite Sister is styled in one of Lord Nelson’s memoranda, dicd Nov. 15, 
1783; and was buried at Bathford in Somersetshire, ' Lord. Ducie. 
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about twenty years of age, who play and sing to us whenever we go. I must take care 
of my heart, I assure you.—God bless you, my dear friend.’ 

During his continuance at St. Omer, the intimacy which he had thus formed with 
these agreeable daughters of the English clergyman, had again fascinated the suscep- 
tible heart of Nelson. This lady, whose name was Andrews, and who is since married, 
was in every respect worthy of his attentions. ‘There was only one obstacle that pre- 
vented their union, but that was an impcrious one: neither of them was sufficiently inde- 
pendent. Nelson was therefore reluctantly obliged to retreat, and to hope for better days. 
But his connexion with this worthy family did not entirely terminate on this occasion. 
Miss Andrews had a brother, now a captain in the royal navy, who commenced his 
career in the profession in 1778, under the auspices of Lord Howe; and had returned to 
his family at the late peace. This gallant officer, who has since been rendered incapable 
of service, by the fatigue and hardships he experienced in the discharge of his duty, 
became from this time a follower of Captain Nelson. 

The reason which he assigned for his sudden return from the continent is men- 
tioned with some circumstances that had occurred, in two letters to Captain Locker, 
from Salisbury Street, dated January 19, and 23d, 1784.—* I have been a week without 
wriling to my best friend, and you will be surprised, without doubt, to hear of me at last 
from London. Some little matters in my accounts obliged me to come over..... 
January 23. To night the Ministry will try their strength. Charles Phipps, who was 
here just now, says he believes Mr. Pitt will have a majority: but he speaks probably 
as he wishes, not as he thinks, On Tuesday I am going to Bath for a few days to 
see my Father, before I cither return to the continent, or go to sca. T have paid my 
visit to Lord Howe, who asked me if I wished to be employed? which I told him T did: 
therefore it is likely he will give mea ship. I dincd on Wednesday with Lord IHood, 
who expressed the greatest friendship for me; that his house was always open to me, 
and that the oftener I came the happier it would make him. Ross is in town. Lut- 
widge is also here, but | have not secn him. God bless you! and be assured I am 
your Horatio Nelson.’ : 

Jt was the end of March, as appears from the following letter to Captain Locker, before 
he was appointed to the Boreas, 28 guns. It is dated Lancaster Court, March 23, 1784. 
‘ Not having written, my dear friend, for so long a time, I am almost ashamed of telling 
you I am yet in town. On last Friday I was commissioned for the Boreas in Long 
Reach, at present under the command of Captain Wells (Lord Keppel’s); and, Tam also 
sorry to say, that the same day gave me an ague and fever, which has returned every 
other day since, and pulled me down most astonishingly. J understand that the Boreas 
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is going to the Leeward Islands; and I am asked to carry out Lady Hughes and her 
family. The ship is full of young "Midshipmen, and every body is desiring me to take 
some one or other: I am told she is well officered and manned. I have not seen her as 
yet; but shall go down to-morrow. I must conclude with saying, Is there any young 
gentleman you wish me to take? I shall have great pleasure in paying every attention in 
my power to him. My head distracts me. Therefore I must wish you a good night. 
Poor Bromwich must go out as master’s mate with me; he cannot get confirmed.—Yours 
most sincerely.’ 

In this ship, the Rev. William Nelson became again, as he had been at school, the 
companion of his gallant brother, and embraced the opportunity of visiting the West 
Indies: He also occasionally officiated as chaplain, as, from the rate of the ship, the 
Boreas could not have one appointed. The lieutenants were the present Captain Wallis, 
as first, who had under him Messrs. Dent and Jameson. Some occurre::ces which took 
place after the Boreas had left the river, are detailed in the following letter to Captain 
Locker.—‘ Portsmouth, April 21, 1784. Since I parted from you, I have encountered 
many disagreeable adventures. The morning after I left you, we sailed at day-light, just 
after high water. .The damned pilot, it makes me swear to think of it, ran the ship 
aground, where she remained with so little water that the people could walk round her, 
until next flood tide. That night, and part of the next day, we lay below the Nore, with 
a hard gale of wind and snow. Tuesday I arrived in the Downs. Wednesday I got into a 
quarrel with a Dutch Indiaman who had Englishmen on board ; which we settled, though 
with some difficulty: the Dutchman has made a complaint against me; but the Admi- 
ralty fortunately have approved my conduct in the business, a thing they are not very 
guilty of where there is a likelihood of a scrape: And yesterday, to complete me, I was 
riding a blackguard horse that ran away with me at Common, carried me round all the 
works into Portsmouth by the London gates, through the town, out at the gate that leads 
to Common, where there was a waggon in the road, which is so very narrow that a horse 
could barely pass. ‘To save my legs, and perhaps my life, I was obliged to throw myself 
from the horse, which I did with great agility; but unluckily upon hard stones, which has 
hurt my back and my leg, but done no other mischief: It was a thousand to one that I 
had been killed. To crown all, a young girl was riding with me, and her horse ran 
away with mine; but most fortunately a gallant young man seized her horse’s bridle a 
moment before I was dismounted, and saved her from the destruction which she could 
not have avoided.’ 

On the 14th of May he wrote again to Captain Locker” from Spithead. ‘The Com- 
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missioner is now paying my ship. I thank you much for your news, which if true, hosti- 
lities must soon ‘commence again with the French; God send it so, I say. If Cornwallis 
is going out, I shall be a little vexed I am not to be one of the ships.’ 
On the 19th of May, 1784, the Boreas sailed for her station at Barbadoes and 
the Leeward Islands. Captain Nelson was at that lime a very young man, and had 
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not been many years on the Post list: yet he thoroughly understood every branch of the 
naval servicc, and with the utmost zeal and perseverance daily and hourly studied every 
thing that could possibly tend to promote its advantage. A time of profound peace would 
seem unlikely to offer opportunities for a display of those talents which his comprelen- 
sive mind possessed; but, as he himself often said,° “a Captain of a man of war, if he 
does his Duty, will find sufficient to occupy his mind, and to render service to his Country, 
on any station, either in peace or war.” 

The kindness which those young gentlemen reccived, who had just commenced their 
naval career, and the general attention of Captain Nelson to all his officers, are strikingly 
described in a letter from Lady Hughes to Mr. Matcham; which the latter has obligingly. 
furnished. 

“ IT was too much affected, when we met at Bath, to dwell on every particular that 
displayed the abilities and infinite goodness of heart of our beloved Hero. As a woman, 
T can only speak of those parts of his professional conduct, which I could comprehend ; 
such as his attention to the young gentlemen, who had the happiness of being on his 
quarter deck. It may reasonably be supposed, that among the number of thirty, there 
must have been timid spirits, as well as bold: the timid he never rebuked; but always 
wished to shew them, he desired nothing that he would not instantly do himself: and I 
have known him say, Well, sir, Iam going a race to the Mast head, and beg I may meet you 
there. No denial could be given to such a request; and the poor litte fellow instantly 
began to climb the shrouds. Captain Nelson never took the least notice, in what manner 
it was done: but, when they met in the top, spoke in the most cheerful terms to the mid- 
shipman ; and observed, how much any person was to be piticd, who could fancy there 
was any danger, or even any thing disagreeable, in the attempt. 

« After this excellent example I have seen the same youth, who before was so timid, 
lead another in the like manner, and repeat his Commander’s words. How wise and at- 


“ In the succeeding account of the services of the Boreas, and the spirited conduct of Captain Nelson, an 
essential advantage has been rendered to this work, by the memoir which Captain Wallis, who was her first lieu- 
tenant, has furnished: whence this anccdote, and a considerable part of what passed in the West Indices, is ex- 
tracted. The present Honourable Captain C. Boyle, and Captain W.S, Parkinson, were also on board as mid- 
shipmen, : 
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tentive was such conduct in Captain Nelson. On the same principle, he every day went 
into the school-room, and saw the mode in which they pursued their nautical acquire- 
ments; and at twelve o'clock, he was always the first on deck, with his quadrant: no 
one could then neglect his duty. There is also another anccdote, which deserves to 
be mentioned: the day we landed at Barbadoes, and were to dine at the governor’s, our 
dear Commander said, “* You must permit me, Lady Hughes, to carry one of my aid de 
camps with me:” and he presented him to the governor, adding, “ Your Excellency must 
excuse me for bringing one of my midshipmen: I make it a rule to introduce them to all 
the good company I can, as they have few to look up to, besides myself, during the 
time they are at sea.” This kindness and attention made the young men adore him, and 
they vied with each other in an endeavour to anticipate his wishes. Who is there but 
must allow, that this excellent manner of making his midshipmen feel, that the attainment 
of nautical -knowledge and experience was a pleasure instead of a task, proceeded from 
the genius and astonishing goodness of heart, which were so conspicuous in Captain 
Nelson ?” 

But to return: The Boreas arrived at Madeira on the first of June, and on the 2d, 
after breakfast, the governor sent the major of his guards, with his state barge, to convey 
Lady Hughes and her suite on shore, which was politely declined. At half past ten, the 
ship being completely manned, Lady Hughes and her daughter, attended by Captain 
Nelson, two licutenants, the lieutenant of marines, and the Rey. William Nelson, went. 
into the barge ; and as soon as she was got to a convenient distance, she was saluted 
with eleven guns, and three cheers, which were returned from the barge. Captain Nel- 
son was also accompanied, says Captain Wallis in his memoir, by ten midshipmen ; so 
that nothing could have a more respectable appearance. This was his constant mode 
of paying visils of ceremony, because, in his opinion, it was highly beneficial to his young 
gentlemen in their professional career; and it is to be lamented that the mode, from its 
great utility, is not more generally adopted in the service. 

_ After visiting the governor, they paid their respects to Mr. Murray the consul: who 
neglecting to return this civility, on the score of not being allowed a boat by government 
for that purpose, Captain Nelson marked this inattention, by having no more intercourse 
with him, during their stay at Madeira. 

On the fourth of June, being the King’s birth-day, every thing being previously ar- 
ranged with the governor, twenty-one guns were fired by the Boreas, and His Majesty’s 
ship Resource, Captain Minchin, who was lying there, as also from a Danish East India- 
man in the harbour, and the two forts en shore; which were duly returned: and after 
dinner, the healths of the King, Queen, and their thirteen Children, were drank in as many 
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bumpers. On Sunday, June 6, at the request of the consul, the Rev. William Nelson 
having performed divine service, and administered the sacrament to the gentlemen of the 
English factory, received their thanks for his excellent discourse. On Tuesday, June 8th, 
at 8 P. M. the Boreas got under sail. During the evening of the 14th, the usual pastimes 
on crossing the line were observed: Old Neptune came on board, and received the cus- 
tomary fine. And here a fresh instance of Captain Nelson’s wise precaution occurred. 
From the experience which he possessed of the pernicious effect of the West India cli- 
mate on Europeans, who had not been accustomed to it, he gave such directions, as 
proved of wonderful utility; and tended in a very remarkable degree to preserve the 
health of his crew, during the vicissitudes of a four years’ station. ''he Boreas arrived at 
Barbadoes on the 26th of June, and found there, in Carlisle Bay, the Adamant, with 
the flag of Admiral Sir R. Hughes, the commander in chief; the Mediator, Captain 
Collingwood; Solebay, Captain J. Holloway; Champion, ———; Latona, Captain 
Boston; Unicorn, Captain Stirling; Zebra, Captain Edward Pakenham; Rattler, Cap- 
tain Winifred Collingwood. It was no small degrce of satisfaction to Captain Nelson to 
find himself senior Captain, and second in command on that station. 

During the passage of the Boreas down to Antigua, to be laid up for the hurricane 
months, he paid a visit to Fort Royal, and St. Piere, Martinico; and, on landing, was 
attended as before mentioned, by all the young gentlemen of the ship who could be 
spared: on beating into Fort Royal bay, the French officer at the citadel neglected 
. to hoist the colours, a mark of respect that is always observed on the arrival of a foreign 
ship of war. Captain Nelson immediately demanded an explanation, in a letter to 
Count Damas, the governor; who ordered the officer to be put under an arrest, and gave 
such further proofs of his respect for the Briush flag, as were very satisfactory, and in- 
duced Captain Nelson to plead for the release of the officer, which was granted: the 
most friendly attentions were afterwards shewn to the officers of the Boreas during their 
stay at the island. On quitting Martinico they stood over for English Harbour, Antigua, 
where they found the Latona with a "broad pendant hoisted: the surprise of Captain 
Nelson on seeing this, was rather increased than lessened on reading the following Order 
that had been issued by Admiral Sir R. Hughes: 

Mem. In consequence of the Orders given by my predecessors, Lord Rodney, and 
Admiral Pigot, directing the Commanders of his Majesty’s ships and vessels to put them- 
selves under the command of Sir John Laforey, during their stay in English Harbour, &c. 
you are hereby required and directed to obey the orders of Resident Commissioner 
Moutray, during the time you may have occasion to remain in English Harbour; and 
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the said Resident Commissioner has my Orders to hoist a broad pendant for that purpose, 
on board any of his Majesty’s ships, in that port, that he may think proper. 
Signed, R. Heonues. 

Captain Nelson, having well weighed the Admiral’s Order, and the tenor of it, con- 
cluded that he could not, and ought not, to put himself under the command of a Resident 
Commissioner; and as this Resident Commissioner's hoisting a broad pendant, was not 
consistent with the service, since he only enjoyed a civil situation, he exclaimed, “ I know 
of no superior Officers besides the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and my seniors 
on the Post List.” He therefore determined to resist this innovation; and the moment 
that his ship had anchored, he sent an order to Captain Sandys of the Latona, to strike 
the Commissioner’s broad pendant, and return it to the dock-yard: which was done 
accordingly : but to prove that he was not actuated by any other motive in this proceed- 
ing, than the good of the service, he went on that very day, and dined with the Com- 
missioner; and brought him the first intelligence of his pendant being struck. Ad- 
miral Sir R. Hughes, who was then lying at Barbadoes, as soon as he heard of what 
had taken place, sent an account of it to the Admiralty, who approved of Captain Nel- 
son’s conduct. 

On the 24th of September, he gives the following account of himself to "Captain 
‘Locker. ‘ Collingwood is at Granada, which is a great loss to me; for there is 
nobody else that. I can make a confident of. In short, I detest this country; but as 
Tam embarked on this station, I shall remain in my ship. Our ears are full of wars in 
the east, is there any likelihood of a war? Iam ina fine trim for the beginning of one, 
well officered and manned. No man has a higher sense of the obligations he is under to 
you, than your faithful and devoted Horatio Nelson. 

His brother William was obliged, on account of his health, to leave the West Indies 
on the 30th of September, 1784; and returned to England on board the Fury sloop. 

When the. hurricane months were over, and whilst the Boreas remained at anchor in 
Nevis road, a French frigate passed to leeward close along shore. According to Captain 
Nelson’s information, which proved to be correct, this frigate had been sent to make a 
survey of our West India islands, and had on board two general officers and some cngi- 
neers. He theretore gave orders to accompany the French ship, that he might pre- 
vent them from executing their intentions. ‘The Boreas accordingly got under weigh, 
and pursuing the frigate, found her the next day at anchor in the road of St. Eustatia: 
Captain Nelson anchored at about two cables length on the frigate’s quarter. After the 
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interchange of salutes and other mutual civilities, both himself and his officers were the 
next day invited by the Dutch governor to dinner, to meet the French officers; and an 
opportunily was thus afforded Captain Nelson of making known his intentions, which 
he gladly embraced: He informed the Captain of the frigate, with a courtesy worthy 
of an experienced statesman, < that, understanding it was the wish of the French to 
honour the British West India islands with a visit, he had taken the earliest opportunity 
in his powcr lo accompany them in his Majesty’s ship the Boreas, that such attention 
might be paid to the officers of his Most Christian Majesty, as every Englishman in the 
islands would be proud of an opportunity of shewing.’ This civility, as might be 
expected, was not very cordially received by the French; who in their turn protested 
against giving so much trouble; and more particularly, as they had merely intended to 
take a cruise round the islands, without landing on any. Captain Nelson was determined 
to watch them, and strictly adhered to his purpose. The French officers having made 
repcated attempts to elude his vigilance, but without effect, abandoned their project, and 
beat up to Martinico. The Borcas immediately beat up for Barbadoes 3 and never lost 
sight of the frigate until she was safe in Martinico, whence she had originally sailed. 

On the 23d of November 1784, Captain Nelson sailed from English Harbour for the 
Virgin Islands, and, writing to Captain Locker on the same day, lhe mentions a part of the 
service on which he was then employed.—* I cannot say much, as ny time is very short, 
being obliged to sail this morning for the Virgin Islands. Collingwood will send you soon 
such a letter, that you will think it a history of the West Indies. I am in my way to 
examine a harbour said to be situated in the island of St. John’s; and capable, as it is 
supposed, of containing a fleet of men of war during the hurricane seasons. It is odd this 
fine harbour, if such a one there be, should not have been made use of long ago: but there 
is an order from the admiralty to send a frigate to examine it. It is said -here to belong 
to the Danes; if so, they will not lect me? survey it.’ 

Anno At the close of this year, and the beginning of the ensuing one, 1785, Captain 
oars Nelson, having no declared enemies to contend with, began to pay that extra- 
ordinary attention to the commercial interests of his country, in the West Indies, which 
proved such a support to his majesty’s order in ‘council, July 2d, 1783, respecting the 
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4 So early as April 10, 1783, the Governor of Jamaica had directed the officers of his Majesty’s customs to 
give every encouragement to American vessels; which scems afterwards to have been counter-ordered ; for accord- 
ing to the Kingston Gazette in the October following, the Hon. House of Assembly in Jamaica, addressed the 
governor, praying him to suspend the operations of his Majesty’s Order in Council, respecting the trade and in- 
tercourse between that island and America, for the space of nine months from the date of their address. To which, 
his Excellency was pleased to answer, in general, “ that he was so closely tied down by his instructions from the 
ministry, as to be unable to comply with their request.” Subsequent to this, and not owing, as it would seem, to fresh 
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American trade thither, and became so highly honourable to Nelson’s professional abili- 
ties. His active spirit would never allow him to remain idle on any station, even during 
a time of peace, nor to suffer the smallest wishes of his Sovereign to be neglected. He 
observed, that our West India islands swarmed with Amcrican vessels, to the great deli- 
ment of the British trade and commerce: for the Americans, taking advantage of the 
registers, of their vessels prior to their independence, and issued, as they said, whilst they 
were British subjects, were uniformly countenanced by the planters, merchants, and 
officers of the customs, of our different islands, to the aggrandizement of individuals, and 
the injury of the commerce of the mother country. He therefore was determined to 
put a stop, as soon as possible, to this illicit trade; and in a letter to Captain Locker, 
thus delivers his sentiments on the subject.—‘ Boreas, Basscterre Road, Jan. 15th, 17835. 
The longer I am upon this station, the worse I like it. Our Commander has not 
that opinion of his own sense which he ought to have. He is Jed by the advice of the 
islanders to admit the Yankies to a trade, at least to wink at it; he does not give himself 
that weight which I think an English admiral ought to do. I, for onc, am determined 
not to suffer the Yankies to come where my ship is; for I am sure, if once the Ameti- 
‘cans are admitted to any kind of intercourse with these islands, the views of the loyalists 
in settling Nova Scotia are entirely done away; and if we are ever again embroiled in a 
French war, the Americans will first become the ‘carriers, and next have possession of 
our islands. The residents of these islands are Americans by connexion, and by interest, 
and are inimical to Great Britain: they are as great rebels as ever were in America, 
had they the power to shew it. After what I have said, you will believe I am not very 
popular with the people: they have never visited me, and J have never been in any 
house since J came on the station ; and all for doing my Duty, by being true to the in- 
terest of Great Britain. A petition from the president and council has gone to the 
governor-general and admiral, to request the admission of Americans. I have given iny 
answer to the admiral upon the subject: how he will hike it I know not; but I am de- 
termined to suppress the admission of foreigners to the utmost of my power. I have told 
the custom-house officers that I will complain, if they admit any foreigner to an entry : 
‘An American arrives; he has sprung a leak, or a mast, he makes a protest, gets adimil- 


instructions from the ministry, the operations of his Majesty’s Order appcar to have been suspended: for in 
another article in the Kingston paper, it is said, August 15, 1784, “the lientenant-governor, by listening to the 
prayers of a suffering people, and granting during pleasure a free trade with the United States of America, for 
provisions and lumber only, has gained a large portion of well-earned popularity; and it is to be hoped that this 
act of his hononr’s power, so distinguished for its humanity, wi/l meet with the approbation of our most gracious 
Sovereign, and the Parliament. How greatly, therefore, though on a separate station in the West Indies, must 
this have increased the difficulties and odiam which Captain Nelson had to struggle against. 
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tance, sells the cargo for ready money, goes to Martinico, buys molassés, and so round 
and round: But I hate them all. The loyalist cannot do it, consequently must sell a 
little ‘ dearer.—Rest assured 1 am ever your affectionate Friend.’ 

In another letter to Captain Locker, from St. hitt’s, begun March 16th, and ended 
on the 18th, he adds, * Since my last I have been at Prince Rupert’s Bay, and with great 
difficulty reached the house which Admiral Parry built upon his land: If you claim it, 
the taxes are far more than it is worth in its present state. .....And now let me tell you a 
very extraordinary anecdote of Dominica: when the English first took possession of it, 
they thought it a fine sugar island, and they built by far the best works on it of any island 
in our possession. But time has proved that the soil is not proper for sugar, as it takes 
some hundred gallons more of Juice to make a hogshead there, than at any other island. 
Cotton and coffee are the only commodities it will produce in perfection —News from 
this ill-fated corner you must not look for. Moutray is gone home a few days ago, so 
that I lose my only valuable friend in these islands. Every hour convinces me how 
superior the Jamaica station is to this: all things arc extravagantly dear, and no comforts. 
The Navy are very unpopular, from the governor downwards, for hindering the American 
ships from trading to the islands. I seldom go on shore, hardly once a month. Mr. 
and Mrs. Georges are the only people I know upon this island. Ilow have you been 
this cold winter? What an amiable good man Collingwood is! he is a valuable member 
of society. Our admiral, with his family, are now making the tour of the islands ; they 
find probably more satisfaction in visiting them than I do, for they are a sad sct. Yester- 
day, being St. Patrick’s day, the Irish colours, with thirteen stripes in them, were hoisted 
all over the town. I was engaged to dine with the president, but sent an excuse, as he 
suffered those colours to fly. I mention this only to shew the principles of these vagabonds, 
God bless * you! Farewell!’ 

It was on occasion of the illicit trade, and the cabal formed by men whose duty 
it particularly was to aid and support the patriotic spirit of Nelson, that a corre- 
spondence commenced between him and General Sir Thomas Shirley, Governor of the 
Leeward Islands; in which the former clearly pointed out the steps to be taken at so 
important a crisis. But this zeal, and unusual mode of giving advice to a superior, 
awakening the military jealousy, and irritating the pride of the governor, he replied, 
“ ‘That old generals were not in the habit of taking advice from young gentlemen.’—The 
indignation of Nelson was roused, and his answer was remarkable: “ [ have the honour, 
Sir, of being as old as the Prime Minister of England, and think myselt’ as capable of 
commanding one of his Majesty’s ships as that minister is of governing the ‘ state.” 
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Captain Nelson was well aware, that after the ratification of the Peace in 1783, the 
Americans became as much foreigners as any othef nation ; and therefore, by the 12th of 
Charles the second, which says, “That no foreigners, directly or indirectly, shall have 
any trade or intercourse with his Majesty’s West India islands; the ships to be British 
built, and navigated at least by three-fourths British Seamen;” he on that authority, 
notwithstanding the message he had received from the governor, and the powerful oppo- 
sition that was forming against his individual exertions, ordered all Amcrican vessels to 
quit the islands in forty-eight hours; and declared, that in case of refusal, or their pre- 
suming to land their cargoes, he would seize and prosecute them in the court of admiralty. 
Here we discern the first appearance of that intuition, that promptness of deci- 
sion, and reliance on himself, which eventually raised our noble countryman to the 
eminence he so deservedly attained. We shall frequently observe his mind, in the 
subsequent periods of his eventful life, subduing equal or superior difficulties by the 
union of those great endowments which genius seldom unites in so eminent a degree. 
In these respects, he not only equalled the minister to whom he alluded, but detected 
errors in the commercial jurisdiction of the West Indies, which had hitherto escaped the 
‘notice of government: and in the execution of this arduous duty Nelson appears to breathe 
the very sentiments, and to have been actuated by the principles of the great statesman 
‘of antiquity: ‘ For my part,” said Cicero, when rescuing the commerce of the Sicilians 
and their interests from the monopoly and plunder.of Verres, “ for my part, I will 
pursue my own course, and make my way to the favour of the people, and the honours of 

the state, by my diligence and faithful Services, without regarding the quarrels to which 
I may. expose myself. If in this trial the judges do not answer the good opinion which 
I. have conceived of them, I am resolved to prosecute, not only those who are actually 
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guilty of corruption, but those who are privy to it.”* And also, when speaking in sup- 
port of the Manilian law; “ I have made it my resolution to prefer your will, the dignity 
of the republic, and the safety of the provinces, to all my own interests and * advantages 
whatsoever.” 

“'Thus. did the astonishing capacity of Captain Nelson, with that clearness which denotes 
a great mind, at once discern how deeply and dangerously the best and dearest interests 
of his country would be affected by the infraction of our ’ inalienable Naval Rights, not 
only sanctioned by our navigation acts, but established by the law of nations. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to continue his utmost exertions whilst he remained on that station, in 
checking the illicit trade, then carrying on, between the United States and our islands in 


the West Indies, in vessels belonging principally to the Americans. Without any other 
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information, he knew generally, that its Navigation Acts did no more than adapt govern- 
ment to the circumstances of this Country and its Colonies. Experience taught him, that 
pursuing the wise policy of this system, our naval strength had advanced to that greatness 
of which he was a most competent witness; and he had, within his own observation, 
evident proofs of the evils that would arise, as well to our commerce, as our shipping, by 
pursuing a different line of conduct; since on board almost every vesscl that was stopped 
under his orders, were found large quantities of the manufactures of other nations, intended 
for the supply of our islands. 

Actuated by the strong * impression made on him by these considerations, he adopted 
very effectual means for preventing evils of so much magnitude ; taking upon himself, 
thereby, a severe and extensive responsibility, and certainly without sufficient light to 
have guided almost any other man in the same situation. With the public interest 
always in view, he never thought of personal consequences ; and with an intelligence, 
spirit, and energy, almost peculiar to himself, he checked the mischievous practices, 
which have been alluded to, by repeated seizures, at the risk of damages and expences 
that might have involved him in ruin: His judgment, however, -proved to be equal to 
his zeal. 

In the mean time, the Americans, who had so considerably profited by this inter- 
course, encouraged by their friends on shore, as well as by the collectors and comptrol- 
lers of the different customs of the islands, resisted the threats and orders of Captain - 
’ Nelson, presuming not only on their right to trade, from the reasons which have been 
mentioned, but also from an opinion, that the officers of the King’s ships had no legal 
power to seize any vessels, without having deputations from the customs; which they 
were well assured would not be granted in those seas. Captain Nelson, conscious of the 
rectitude of his conduct, continued to enforce the orders he had already given, and 
added, “ that he knew no other reason for sending the King’s ships abroad in time of 
peace, but for supporting the trade, and protecting the commerce of his Country.” Jn 
this zealous discharge of his duty at Barbadocs, Antigua, St. Kitt’s, Nevis, &c. he was 
more patticularly supported, at the islands of Granada and St. Vincent's, by Captain 
Collingwood in the Mediator, and his brother Captain Winefred Collingwood in the Rat- 
tler: in consequence of which, great numbers of the American vessels were proceeded 
against inthe Admiralty courts, and were recularly condemned.» 

The innumerable difficulties, however, under which he had long laboured, now conti- 
nually increased. The planters were to a man decidedly hostile to his conduct. The 
governors and presidents of the islands gave him no support; and the Admiral, wavering 
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between both parties, and having no decided opinion, merely addressed a memorandum 
to Captain Nelson, advising him, “ to be guided by the wishes of the presidents of the 
council,” which not being an order, the intrepid commander of the Boreas still pursued 
his course. On the arrival of the Boreas at Nevis, 1785, he found four American ves- 
sels there, deeply laden, and with what are termed the island colours flying, which are 
white with a red cross. These vesscls were immediately visited,” and the masters of 
them directed, as they knew they were American vessels, and had American cargoes on 
board, to hoist their proper colours, and leave the island in forty-eight hours: they 
denied being Americans, and refused to obey the orders of Captain Nelson. Upon which 
an examination of their crews took place on board.the Boreas, in the captain’s cabin, and 
before the judge of the admiralty, who happened to be on board: when they all con- 
fessed that they were Americans, and that their vessels, and cargoes, were wholly Ameri- 
can property. They were accordingly proceeded against in the court of admiralty at Nevis; 
"and notwithstanding the opinions and pleadings of the greater part of the learncd council 
of the different islands, who had assembled to defend the Americans, in the hope of prov- 
ing that Captain Nelson, without a deputation from the customs, was not authorised to 
seize the.traders, that great officer pleaded his own cause so ably, and refuted their spe- 
cious arguments so.completely, that the four vessels with their cargocs were condemned as 
legal prizes to the Boreas. 
The American masters on going ashore with their respective followers, were interrogated 
‘by am attorney, who had been purposely prepared by the cabal, as to the place, and the 
manner, in which the depositions had been taken; and now a new scene of duplicity 
ensued. . ‘I'he masters, led on by the attorney, were induced to declare, that when they gave 
their depositions they had been put into bodily fear; for a man with a drawn sword (the 
sentry as is usual at the cabin door) had stood over them during the whole proceeding. 
Other similar falsities, equally ridiculous, were added; and in consequence, an action of 
damages to a considerable amount was immediately commenced against Captain Nelson: 
owing to which, he was confined to his cabin for many weeks, Sundays excepted. The 
marshal. frequently came on board to arrest him, but by fair words, the first lieutenant, 
Mr. Wallis, was always able to elude his vigilance. 

In some letters, addressed during this period to Captain Locker, these events are 
further illustrated. : “Boreas, English harbour, Sept. 4, 1783. Our friend Iingsinill 
will have told you of my captivity, and of all the disasters I have suffered, by having 
acted with a proper spirit against the villanies of a certain set of men, who are settled in 
these islands from America, and have brought the principles of rebels with them, If 
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ministers do not support me, may they find the want of officers to support them. My 
head has been so much taken up with law, that I have sadly neglected my best friends, 
who I am sure have great reason to complain of me: but I throw myself upon their 
generosity, and hope they will be sorry for the employment which has appertained to me 
for some time past*.”— Boreas, off Martinico,* March 5, 1786. You accuse me too 
justly of not writing, but really, for the last year, I have been plagued to death: had it not 
been for Collingwood, this station would have been the most disagreeable I ever saw..... 
Sir Richard Hughes you know probably better than myself. I don’t like -to say much 
against my Commander in Chief, there has been too much of that the late war: but, from 
some circumstances that have lately happened, I shall produce my Orders whenever I come 
home. It was near the hurricane months when I arrived in this country; consequently 
nothing could be done until they were over in November, when the squadron arrived at 
Barbadoes, and the ships were to be sent to the different islands, with only orders to 
examine the anchorages, and whether there was wood and water. This did not appear to 
me the intent of placing men of war on this station in peaceable times: therefore I asked 
Collingwood to go with me to the Admiral, for his sentiments and mine were exactly 
similar. I then asked him, ‘ If we were not to attend to the commerce of our country, 
and to take care that the British trade was kept in those channels which the Navigation 
laws pointed out.’ He answered, he had no orders, nor had the Admiralty sent him any 
Acts of Parliament. I told him it was very odd, as every captain of a man of war was 
furnished with the Statutes of the Admiralty, in which was the Navigation Act, which Act 
was directed to admirals, captains, &c. to see it carried into execution. He said, he had 
never seen the book: but having produced and read the laws to him, he seemed con- 
vinced, that men of war were sent abroad for some other purpose, than to be made a 
show of. He then gave orders to all the squadron to see the Navigation Act carried into 
exccution. 
“« When I went to my station at St. Kitt’s, I turned away all the rebels, not choosing to 
, Seize them at that time, as it would have appeared like a trap laid for them. In December, 
to my astonishment, an order came from the Admiral, telling us he had reccived good ad- 
vice, and requiring us not to hinder the Americans from coming in, and having free egress 
and regress, if the governor chose to allow them; and a copy was enclosed of the orders he 
had sent to the governors and presidents of the islands. General Shirley, and others, began 
by sending letters not far different from orders, that they should admit them in such and 
such situations, and telling me, the admiral had left it to them; but they thought it right 
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to let me know it. Mr.—-—, Isoon trimmed up and silenced. Sir Richard Hughes was 
amore delicate business: I must either disobey my orders, or disobey Acts of Parliament: 
I determined upon the former, trusting to the uprightness of my intentions; and believed 
that my Country would not allow me to be ruined, by protecting her commerce. 

« | first sent to Sir Richard, expatiated on the Navigation Laws to the best of my ability, 
told him I was certain some person had been giving him advice, which he would be 
sorry for having taken, against the positive directions of Acts of Parliament; and that I 
"was certain he had too much regard for the commerce of Great Britain, to suffer our worst 
enemics to take it from us: Ata time when Great Britain was straining every nerve to 
‘ suppress illegal trade at home, which only affected the revenue, I hoped we should not 
be singular in allowing a much more ruinous traflic to be carried on under the King’s 
flag; and in short, that 1 should decline obeying his orders, until I had an opportunity of 
seeing and talking to him: at the same time making him an apology. At first, L hear he 
was going to send an officer to supersede me: but having mentioned the business to his 
captain, the latter said, “he believed all the squadron thought he had sent illegal orders ; 
therefore did not know how far they were obliged to obey them.” This being their sen- 
‘timents, he could not try me here; and now he finds I am right, and thanks me for having 
put him so. 

«“ T told the custom-houses, I should after such a day seize all foreigners I found in 
* our islands; and [ kept them out to the utmost of my power until that time. The custom- 
houses fancied I could not seize without a deputation; therefore disregarded my threats: 
in May last I seized the first. I had the governor, the customs, all the planters upon me. 
Subscriptions were soon filled to prosecute mc; and my Admiral stood neuter, although 
"his flag was then in the roads. Before the first vessel was tried, I had seized four others; 

and having sent for the masters on board to examine them, and the marines, on board the 
yessels, not allowing some of these masters to go on shore, I had suits taken out against 
me, and damages laid at the enormous sum of 40,0001. sterling. When the trial came on, 
- I was protected by the judge for the day: but the marshal was desired to arrest me, and 
the merchants promised to indemnify him for the act. The judge however having declared 
he would send him to prison if he dared to do it, he desisted. I fortunately attached myself 
to an honest lawyer; and, don’t let me forget, the President of Nevis offered in court to 
become my bail for 10,000/. if I chose to suffer the arrest; he told them I had only 
done my duty; and although he suffered more in proportion than any of them, he could 
not blame me. At last, after a trial of two days, we carried our cause, and the vessels 
were condemned. I was a close prisoner on board for eight weeks; for, had I been taken, 
I most assuredly should have been cast for the whole sum. I had nothing left but to send 
a memoria! to the King, and he was good enough to order me to be defended at his 
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expence, and sent orders to General Shirley to afford me every assistance in the execution 
of my duty; referring him to my letters, as there was contained in them, what concerned 
him not to have suffered. 

‘The Treasury, by the last packet, transmitted thanks to Sir Richard Hughes, 
and the officers under him, for their activity and zeal in protecting the commerce of 
Great Britain. Had they known what I have told you; and if my friends think I 
- May, without impropriety, tell the story myself, I shall do it when I get home; I do 
not think they would have bestowed thanks in that quarter, and neglected me. I fecl 
much hurt, that after the loss of health and risk of fortune, another should be thanked for 
what J did, and against his orders. I either deserved to be sent out of the service, or 
at Jeast to have had some little notice taken of what I had done: They have thought it 
worthy of notice, and yet have neglected me.... But I have done my Duty, and have no- 
thing to accuse myself of. 

‘ Most probably the next time you see me will be as a Benedict: I think I have found 
a woman who will make me happy. I will tell you more of this shortly, for my paper is 
full. Adieu, my dear friend; and believe that I am, with the most unfeigned regard and 
esteem, yours faithfully.’ 

Amidst the variety of occupations which thenceforward continued to harass and dis- 
tract his thoughts, Captain Nelson does not seem to have given his friend the account of 
this attachment which he had intended. It is therefore necessary to supply the omission; 

‘that, by representing this extraordinary man under a new and most interesting point of 
view, some of the most attractive features of his tender and affectionate disposition may 
appear: and this is the more essential to his high character and reputation, since these 
features were afterwards distorted and impaired by those infirmitics and changes of the 
mind, which sometimes render the greatest of human beings at variance with themselves. 

Mrs. Nisbet, the young and accomplished widow of Dr. Nisbet, who had been phy- 
sician to the island of Nevis, was the daughter of Mr. Woolward, and had not attained 
her eighteenth year when she became acquainted with Captain Nelson. Mrs. Nisbet was 
at’ St. Kitts, when Captain Nelson, in 1784, paid his first visit to her uncle Mr. Herbert, 

‘the president of Nevis, whose liberality at the trial of the Americans has been men- 
tioned ; and a letter from a female friend gave her the following account of her future 
husband: 

‘ We have at last seen the little captain of the Boreas, of whom so much has been 
said. He came up just before dinner, much heated, and was very silent: yet seemed, 
according to the old adage, to think the more. He declined drinking any wine: but 
after dinner, when the president, as usual, gave the three following toasts, the King, 
the Queen and Royal Family, and Lord Hood, this strange man regularly filled his glass, 
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and observed that those were always bumper toasts with him; which having drank, he 
uniformly, passed the bottle, and relapsed into his former taciturnity. Jt was impossible, 
during this visit, for any of us to make out his real character; there was such a reserve 
and sternness in his behaviour, with occasional sallies, though very transient, of a supe- 
rior mind. Being placed by him, I endeavoured to rouse his attention by shewing him 
all the civilities in my power; but I drew out little more than Yes and No. If you, 
Fanny, had. been there, we think you would have made something of him; for you have 
been in the habits of attending to these odd sort of people.’ 

It was nearly six months after-this visit, that Mr. Herbert saw Captain Nelson again, 
and then his appearance was equally singular. On hearing of his arrival, ihe wor- 
thy President had hastened, half dressed, to receive him; and on leaving the room to 
return to his toilet, he exclaimed, ‘ Good God! if I did not find that great little man, 
of whom every body is so afraid, playing in the next room, under the dining table, with 
Mrs. Nisbet’s child.’ Josiah Nisbet, who was thus honoured, was then only three years 
old: and from that time they entertained a mutual regard for each other, until Captain 
Nelson became his legal guardian and instructor.—A few days afterwards, Mrs. Nisbet 
chad her first interview with Captain Nelson, and thanked him for the great partiality 
which he had shewn to her little boy. The mild and insinuating manners of this amiable 
woman attracted the attentions of the enthusiastic Nelson; and she was soon informed | 
by his friend Captain Collingwood, of the conquest she had made. 'This event did not 
abate his zeal for the service ; and had a very powerful and beneficial effect on the sub- 
sequent conduct of Nelson: every thought of whose mind was laid open in the interesting 
correspondence, which he commenced with this lady. Whatever time he could spare 
from his numerous professional avocations, was now chiefly devoted to this correspond- 
ence, or to a personal attendance at Mr. Herbert's house, which became Captain Nelson’s 
home whenever he landed at Nevis; and in the society of this worthy family he found 
that solace and relaxation he had long required. The following letter, so honourable to 
his character, is one of the first that was addressed to Mrs Nisbet: 

‘ Boreas, English Harbour, Sept. 11, 1785. Indeed, my dear Fanny, I had buoyed 
myself up with hopes, that the Admiral’s schooner would have given me a line from you: 
but the tidings she brought of the release of poor Mrs. Herbert from this world, sufficieutly 
apologise for your not thinking of an absentee. Yet this believe from my heart, that | 
partake in all the sorrows you experience; and I comfort myself, that however great your 
grief at this moment may be, at losing a person who was so deservedly dear to you, as 
your good aunt; yet, when reason takes place, you must rather have pleasure in knowing 

‘she is released from those torments she had undergone for months past. ‘Time ever has, 
and in the present instance I trust may have, a tendency to soften grief into a pleasing 
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remembrance; and her unspotted character must afford you teal comfort. Call Religion 
to your aid; and it will convince you, that her conduct in this world was such as insures 
everlasting happiness in that which is to come. 

« I have received a letter from Mr. Herbert, in answer to that which I left at Nevis 
for him. My greatest wish is to be united to you; and the foundation of all conjugal’ 
happiness, real love and esteem, is, I trust, what you believe I possess in the strongest 
degree towards you. I think Mr. Herbert loves you too well, not to let you marry the 
man of your choice, although he may not be so rich as some others, provided his cha- 
racter and situation in life render such an union eligible. I declare solemnly, that did 
I not conceive I had the full possession of your heart, no consideration should make me 
accept your hand. We know that riches do not always insure happiness; and the world 
is convinced, that I am superior to pecuniary considerations in my public and private 
life; as in both instances I might have been rich. But I will have done, leaving all my 
present feelings to operate in your breast: only of this truth be convinced, that Iam your 
affectionate Horatio Nelson. 

© P.S. Do I ask too much, when I venture to hope for a line; or otherwise I may 
suppose my letters may be looked on as troublesome ?’ 

His next letter to Mrs. Nisbet is also dated ‘ Boreas, English Harbour. My dearest 
Fanny, What can I say? nothing, if I speak of the pleasure I felt at receiving your kind 
and affectionate letter: my thoughts are too big for utterance: You must supposc that 
every thing which is tender, kind, and truly affectionate, has possession of my whole 
frame. Words are not capable of conveying an idea of my feelings: nothing but reci- 
procity is equal to it; I flatter myself itis so. I have begun this letter, and left off a dozen 
times; and found I did not know one word from another. Well, on the Saturday morn- 
ing after the Berbice schooner left me, Mr. Lightfoot came and paid me a visit, with an 
apology of his having been confined to his house, or he would have done it before: that, 
not writing, he meant it asa mark of attention. He prevailed upon me to sleep at his 
house on Monday last, the day I dined with Sir Thomas Shirley. This great attention 
made amends for his long neglect, and I forgot all anger: I can forgive sometimes, you 
will allow. I only came from thence this morning; it is nine miles, and with writing ever 
since my arrival I feel a little tired; therefore expect nothing but sheer stupidity. I have 
also seen the great Mr.--—: he says, he understood and believed I was gone to Eng- 
land—Whistle for that! The country air has certainly done me service. Iam not getting 
very fat, my make will not allow it: but I can tell you, and I know your tender heart 
will rejoice, that I have no more complaint in my lungs than Captain Maynard, and not 
the least pain in my breast. Pray present my best respects to Dr. Jefferies: I am very 
much flattered indeed by his good opinion.— Although I am just from salt water, yet, as I 
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am in a hurry to get the Berbice away, that she may reach Nevis by the evening, I must 
finish this thing; for letter I cannot call it. I have a newspaper for Miss Herbert; it is 
all I have to offer that is worth her acceptance; and I know she is as fond of a bit of news 
as myself. Pray give my compliments to her, and love to Josiah’—* Boreas, English Har- 
bour, Feb. 25, 1786. My dear Fanny, we landed Mr. Adye yesterday afternoon at St. 
John’s; and, after a disagreeable night, here we arrived this morning. Captain Colling- 
wood is gone into the country, therefore from this place I sail at day-light. You are too 
good and indulgent; I both know and feel it: but my whole life shall ever be devoted to 
make you completely happy, whatever whims may sometimes take me: We are none of 
us perfect, and myself probably much less so than you deserve.’ 

' On the 3d of March, 1786, when off the island of Deseada, he addressed the following 
letter to Mrs. Nisbet, which, together with the sincerity of his attachment, displays his 
religious turn of mind, and fraternal affectionate disposition:—‘ Separated from you, what 
pleasure can I feel? none, be assured: All my happiness is centred with thee; and where 
thou art not, there Iam not happy. Every day, hour, and act, convince me of it. With 
my heart filled with the purest and most tender affection, do I write this: for were it not 
so, you know me well enough to be certain, that even at this moment I would tell you of 
_ it. I daily thank God, who ordained that I should be attached to you: Ie has, I firmly 
believe, intended it as a blessing to me; and I am well convinced you will not disappoint his 
beneficent intentions. Fortune, that is, moncy, is the only thing I regret the want of, and © 
that only for the sake of my affectionate Fanny. But the Almighty, who brings us together, 
will, I doubt not, take ample care of us, and prosper all our undertakings. No dangers 
shall deter me from pursuing every honourable means of providing handsomely for you, 
and yours; and again let me repeat, that my dear Josiah‘ shall ever be considered by me 
as one of my own: That Omnipotent Being, who sees and knows what passes in all 
hearts, knows what I have written to be my undisguised sentiments towards the little 
fellow.—I am uneasy, but not unwell. Nothing but the Admiral’s orders to be at Barba- 
does at a given time, hindered me from coming down after my letters. Sir Richard 
Hughes, I am certain, would have overlooked my disobedience of orders, and have 
thought I had served the friend, who had neglected to bring my Ictters, very properly. 
But I cannot bear the idea of disobeying Orders; I should not like to have mine dis- 
obeyed: therefore I came on. However, il was a toss-up, I assure you. 

‘March 9th. At last we are arrived; and as we came into the bay on one side, the 
Adamant made her appearance on the other. Captain K. has brought me one letter from 
Antigua; for which one, although I know there are more, I retract all my mischievous 
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wishes; and I have received several at this place from my sister and brother; the former 
from Bath, where my old friend Scrivener desires to be kindly remembered to me. I 
don’t think my dear sister knows of my intentions of altering my situation, or she would 
have mentioned it. My friend M. is still there: but I have nota line. It is wonderful, 
and I cannot account for it. I know myself to be so steady in my friendships, that I can- 
not bear the least coolness or inattention in others. My brother takes it for granted I am 
a married man, and in consequence desires his love. From my uncle Suckling I have a 
very kind letter, saying, he will do every thing.in his power to add to my happiness; and 
if I should want it, that he will give me pecuniary assistance.’—It is strongly reported, 
that we are to sail from this country in June next: if that is to be the case, my time is 
short. AJ this affects my spirits, and will not allow me to feel so pleasant as I wish; and 
makes me the more regret that I had not paid greater attention to getting money. But I 
will have done with this subject. You must write often, and long letters.’ 

‘ Boreas, Carlisle Bay, March 25th, 1786. My dear Fanny: Most probably, when 
the packet arrives, the Admiral’s schooner will be so soon hurried away, that I shall not 
have a moment’s time to write..... The inhabitants here are heartily tired of my com- 
pany. Iam ready to give them my room; and they may assure themselves, I will not trou-. 
ble them one moment longer than I can help: for although my person is with them, my 
heart, thoughts, and affections are far off. Upwards of a month from Nevis! When I 
sailed, I hoped by this time to have been there again: but how uncertain are human 
" expectations, and how vain the idea of fixing periods for happiness! [am anxious, yet 
sometimes fear to receive Mr. Herbert’s answer to my letter: Yet why I should fear I 
know not: for I conceive I wrote nothing but what was proper and right. What signify 
professions of friendship, if they are never to be put to the test? You, my dear Fanny, 
are all I care about: If you are satisfied, you will readily believe me, when I say, I shall. 
But I will give up the subject, and hope for the best. 

‘The Admiral lives very retired. I have twice dined with him. We are good 
friends, nor do I think I should soon disagree with him. He scems ready to do every 
thing I can wish him, and only wants to be well informed. The Governor and Mrs. Parry 
are very civil: they have given me a general invitation, and always appear glad to see 
me. For the last week a French man of war has been here; and going about with them 
so much in the sun has given me violent headaches. I shall expect you will send me 
a long epistle— March 29th. Iam involved in law, and have custom-house, &c. &e. 
upon me: but I fear not, being conscious of the rectitude of my intentions. The Admiral 
is higlily pleased with my conduct here, as you will believe, by sending me such fine lines 
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with a white hat. I well know I am not of abilities to deserve what he has said of me: 
but J take it as they are meant, to shew his regard for me; and his politencss and atten- 
tion to me is great: nor shall I forget it. I like the man, although not all his acts. 1f you 
should shew the lines to any person, I desire it may not be to any officers of the squadron 
with you; as the compliment is paid to me at their expence. You will understand this 
as meant to extend to the very near relations of the partics: indeed I do not wish to have 
them shewn to any one. [ow is my dear Josiah? Bless you; and believe that Iam, with 
the purest affection, yours most sincerely, Horatio Nelson’ 


In order to support himself against the swarm of open and conccaled enemics, which 
his strict and conscientious attention to his duty had brought upon him, and to which he 
alludes in these letters, he had employed every prudential means which the then limited 
circle of his political connexions in England afforded: Besides his memorial to the King 
on this subject, he had represented the whole of these transactions, with the conduct of the 
different officers of the revenue in the West India islands, to the then Secretary of State; 
and suggested to him the only mode that could be adopted, to remove every shadow of 
pretence for the intercourse of the Americans with these islands to the general prejudice 
of British subjects; as well as the authority, that should be given to officers of the Navy, 
to seize all illicit traders, without being deputcd by the officers of the customs and the 
excise. The step he recommended government to take was, to change the registers of all 
vessels; and he also proposed many other similar improvements, and commercial regula- 
tions connected with our West India trade, which form the act that was passed under the 
appellation of the Register Act,® the judicious restrictions of which have materially con- 
tributed to our naval superiority. By this act it was, amongst other things, established, 
‘ That after the first day of August, 1786, no vessel should be accounted British, unless 
she were built in the British dominions, or taken as a prize. Every vesscl was ordered to 
have her name, with that of the port she belonged to, conspicuously painted on her stern; 
and a register to be taken out, wherein, amongst other things, should be mentioned the 

‘names of the owners, who were all to reside in the British dominions, unless some of them 
were members of British factories abroad. No ship built in the United States of America, 
during the existence of any prohibitory acls was entitled to be registered, unless an 
especial order to the contrary was issued by the privy council, in consequence of services 
rendered to the public by its owners.’—But the whole of this act," as originating in the 


8 26 Geo, III. c. 60, entitled An Act for the further increase and encouragement of Shipping and Naviga- 
tion. 

» Four copies of this Act were amongst Lord Nelson’s papers, and also two copies of the act 26 Geo. III. c. 40. 
entitled, an Act for regulating the production of manifests, &c. 
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judgment of this zealous officer, is well worthy of attention; and, with other acts of a 
similar nature, demands the minute investigation of professional men‘ in the navy. 

When Captain Nelson was so long confined to his ship by the shameful prosecution 
which had been allowed to be instituted against him, some one of his indignant officers, 
when in conversation, happened to use the word Pity:—Pity! exclaimed Nelson, Pity, did 
you say? I shall live, Sir, to be envied: and to that point I shall always direct my course. 

It is singular, that the principle of this wise and patriotic conduct in so young a cap- 
tain in the Navy, for a long time unsupported by his government, and opposed by his com- 
manding officer, should have been adopted, nearly about the same time, by the French 
and Spanish governments. This fact is thus noticed by Mr. Macpherson in his Annals of 
Commerce, under the year 1784. ‘ During the war, the French had been driven by neces- 
sity to admit the entry of foreign vessels in their West India islands, that they might take 
all their own seamen on board their ships of war, and that their islands might not be 
starved by the total failure of the supplies, which ought to have been conveyed by their 
own merchant ships: And the Spaniards, in spite of their characteristic extraordinary 
jealousy, were obliged to adopt the same expedient. But the temporary advantage was 
productive of consequences permanently ruinous to their Commerce, and to their Naval 
Power, which it was intended to support..........-- The French and Spanish govern- 
ments, fully sensible of the very great distress, and of the ruinous policy, to which the 
necessity of their affairs had driven them, immediately after the preliminaries of peace 
were signed, began to take measures for abridging, and soon after totally abolishing, the 
liberty they had given to foreigners in their West India ports. In March, 1784, the 
French confined the Americans, who had hitherto been admitted in several ports of St. 
Domingo, to the one harbour of Cape Nicholas Mole, and at the same time limited their 
exports, and threatened to seize all vessels which should be found in any other port of the 
island, after the 10th of April. .. . . These regulations were soon after set aside by a new 
arret, dated 30th August, 1784; but not published till the 30th of November. The whole 
tenour of this arret, while it professedly held out liberty and advantage to forcigners, in 
fact only allowed the importation of articles which the islands might be in need of, and 
the exportation of articles which were of no kind of use to themselves, either in the West 
Indies, or at home; the sale of the goods imported being moreover entirely at the mercy 
of the resident French merchants, by virtue of the controuling powers vested in their 


commissaries.’ 


+ In opposing the impolitie ideas, then prevalent, in favour of the concessions that had inadvertently been 
made to the American West India traders, an essential service was rendered to our government by Lord Sheffield, 
in his Observations én the Commerce of the American States; and by Mr. Chalmers, in his Opinions on interesting © 
Subjects of public Law, and commerciat Policy, arising from American Independence. 
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The following letters to Mrs. Nisbet are descriptive of the characicr of Nelson, and 
detail his proceedings until the time when Sir Richard Hughes was recalled.—‘ Boreas, 
Carlisle Bay, April 17, 1786. My dearest Fanny: I have been looking out anxiously 
for some time past for the Adamant and Berbice, making sure of the pleasure of receiv- 
ing a letter—but it is not to happen: therefore I must write what I know, and not answers 
to what you send. My letters from my sister and brother are very kind; and from the 
former filled with every sentiment of affection for you. I am involved in law; and 
although every thing will go as I wish it, yet I fear it will keep me this fortnight. I shall 
wish the vessels at the devil, and the whole continent of America to boot. 

‘ Lord Hood has the command at Portsmouth. I had a letter from him by the 
packet. J am all anxiety to hear and know what I have to hope for from leeward. 

« April 23. All the squadron are now here holding court martials, which will finish 
to-morrow, when they return to their respective stations, except poor me, who am kept 
to take care of two yankies; I wish they were a hundred fathoms under water: and when 
I am likely to be released, I have not the smallest idea...... On Tuesday or Wednesday 
the Adamant sails for Antigua with Sir Richard—so much for the flag ship; I should be 
sorry to have one: a Captain in her is never his own master. I am so much out of temper 
with this island, that I would rather sacrifice any thing than stay. I have been upon the 

best terms with the Admiral, and I declare I think I could ever remain so. He is always 
remarkably kind and civil to every one: I told him that no one could think otherwise but 
you, and I hoped you would be angry with him for keeping me away so very long. 
Whenever I can settle about my prizes here, I shall sail dircctly for Nevis. How is my 
little Josiah?—I sent yesterday, the moment the Admiral told me the schooner was going 
to Nevis, for nobody but myself knew it, as polite a note as 1 was able to The 
servant brought word back there was no answer; not even ‘ much obliged,’ ‘ thank you,’ 
or any other word but what I have told you: I may be uncivilly treated once, and then 
it is my misfortune; but if I put it in any person’s power to be so a second time, iv’s my 
fault.—Farewell for a little time; and bless you, with all my heart and soul; and do 
believe, and never doubt, but that I am, with the most sincere affection, ever your Horatio 
Nelson.’ 

* Boreas, May 4th, 1786, Barbarous Island. My dearest l'anny: Never, never, do I 
believe, shall I get away from this detestable spot: Had I not seized any Americans, I 
should now have been with you: But I should have neglected my duty, which I think 
your regard for me is too great, for you to have wished me to have done: Duty is the 
great business of a Sea Officer. All private considerations must give way to it, however 

painful it is. But-I trust that time will not have lessened me in the opinion of Her, whom 
it shall be the business of my future life to make happy. Bless you, bless you. Ever, 
with the greatest affection, your Horatio Nelson.’ 
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About the month of July, 1786, Admiral Sir Richard Hughes, being recalled, was 
directed to deliver up his command to Captain Nelson, who was the senior officer left on 
the station. 

The following letter displays the exquisite sensibility of his feelings: it also forcibly 
marks how much his mind had been harassed by a conscientious discharge of his pro- 
fessional duty. <‘ Boreas, English Harbour, August 19th, 1786. My dearest Fanny, 
Having seen in this day’s newspaper that a vessel cleared out from St. John’s to Nevis a 
few days ago, I feel vexed not to have had a letter in the office for you: however, if I 
can help it, I will not be behindhand again. 'To write letters to you is the next greatest 
pleasure I feel to receiving them from you. What I experience when I read such as 
I am sure are the pure sentiments of your heart, my poor pen cannot express, nor indeed 
would I give much for any pen or head that could describe feelings of that kind: they are 
worth but little when that can happen. My heart yearns to you, it is with you, my mind 
dwells upon nought else but you. Absent from you, I feel no pleasure: it is you, my 
dearest Fanny, who are every thing to me. Without you I care not for this world; for 
I have found lately nothing in it but vexation and trouble. 

‘ These, you are well convinced, are my present sentiments: God Almighty grant they 
may never change. Nor do I think they will: indeed there is, as far as human knowledge 
can judge, a moral certainty they cannot: for it must be real affection that brings us 
together, not interest or compulsion, which make so many unhappy. 

‘ I have not been able to get even a cottage upon a hill, notwithstanding my utmost 
endeavours; and therefore have been kept here most wofully pinched by mosquitoes, for 
my sins perhaps, so the generous inhabitants of Antigua think, I suppose; not one of whom 
has been here, or has asked me to leave English Harbour: but J give them credit for not 
paying attention to me, to another cause, That I am a faithful servant to that Country 
which most of them detest, and to which all their actions are inimical: I wish not for a 
better proof from them of my having done my duty. These gentlemen I shall in my mind 
hold very cheap in future: but I will have done with such trash. I am not that jolly fel- 
low, who for a feast and plenty of wine, would sacrifice the dearest interests of his Coun- 
try: they are fond of those gentry. 

* Leave all Antigua by itself, ’tis not fit company for the other parts of the letter. 

* Monday, seven in the evening. As you begin to know something about Sailors, 
have you not often-heard, that salt water and absence always wash away love? Now I 
am such a heretic as not to believe that faith: for behold, every morning since my arrival, 
T have had six pails of salt water at day-light poured upon my head, and instead of find- 
ing what the seamen say to be true, I perceive the contrary effect; and if it goes on so 


contrary to wie prescription, you must see me before my fixed time. At first I bore 
z 
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absence tolerably, but now it is almost insupportable; and by and by I expect it will be 
quite so. But patience is.a virtue; and I must exercise it upon this occasion, whatever it 
costs my feelings. I am alone in the Commanding Officer’s house, while my ship is fitting; 
and from sun-set until bed time, I have not a human creature to speak to: you will fcel 
a litle for me I think. I did not use to be over fond of sitting alone. The moment old 
Boreas is habitable in my cabin, I shall fly to it, to avoid mosquitoes and melancholies. 
Hundreds of the former are now devouring me through all my clothes. You will however 
find I am better: though when you see me I shall be like an Egyptian mummy, for the heat 
is intolerable. But I walk a mile out at night without fatigue, and all day I am housed. 
A quart of goat’s milk is also taken every day, and I enjoy English sleep, always barring 
mosquitoes; which all Frank’s* care with my net cannot keep out at present.—What non- 
sense I am sending you! But I flattcr myself the most trivial article concerning me, you 
feel interested in. I judge from myself; and I would rather have what passes in your 
mind, than all the news you could tell me, which did not concern you. Mr. Horsford our 
neighbour came to visit me, making many apologies for his neglect, and pressing me 
much to come to his house, which has Boreas in view.’ Also the Comptroller of the Cus- 
toms with fine speeches: he may go back whistling if he pleases. I cannot add any 
thing further, for I do not know if you would read more than a sheet full. 

* August 23d. At any rate I will shew some mercy. Berbice arrived yesterday. All 
- at home are well. I am still apt to suppose this winter will carry me to England. Pringle 
has been at Portsmouth, so says Lord Hood ; he longs to see you. May every blessing 
attend my fay better half, and may I soon be with you, is the sincere wish of your most 
affectionate Horatio Nelson. 

In a-subsequent letter to Mrs. Nisbet,’ dated English Harbour, Sept. 23, 1786, he adds, 
‘ On the 9th of October, barring something extraordinary, you will certainly sce H. N. 
again, and, I need not say, if it be possible, with a stronger affection than when he left 
you. My letter is short, but my mind could say the paper full; therefore don’t let that 
be a reason for your writing either a short letter, or making the lines very wide from each 
other. ...... Believe that I am ever the same Horatio.’ 


His feelings were at this time much hurt at not receiving any thanks or approbation 
from the government at home. He alludes to this in a letter to Captain Locker, datcd 
Boreas, English harbour, Sept. 27, 1786. ‘ It is an age since I had the pleasure of hear- 


* Frank Lepée, still living, an early and faithful servant of Captain Nelson, who was with him on the San 
Juan expedition. : 

' All these letters to Mrs, Nisbet, before her marriage with Captain Nelson, have been furnished by Mrs, Ross, 
“her Ladyship’s relation. 
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ing from you: yet be assured, my good friend, that my gratitude for the many favours I 
have constantly received, does not fail; no, they are fresh in my remembrance.—If you got 
my letter from Barbadoes in May last (I ought to be ashamed of the date) you will have 
some idea of my troubles. Nor will they ever end, as I plainly perceive, while | am in 
this country. This must always be the case, where officers neglect their duty; then rogues 
‘thrive; and certainly there is not a custom-house officer, governor, &c. that I have met 
with, who has done his duty : therefore the latter party is kept up, and my hands remain 
full of business. It is not more strange than true, that I was not only obliged to support 
myself against the most violent prosecutions that could be laid against an officer; but 
instead of being supported by my Admiral, I was obliged to keep him up, for he was 
frightened at this business ; which, although I hope it is now completed, he appeared ready 
I thought, when he got home, to receive any thanks that might be offered him for his 
alertness and attention to the Navigation of Great Britain, God knows, I envy no man’s 
praises; but‘don’t let him take what is due to others.—Collingwood, I hope, has been down 
to see you: he will tell you a history. When we are to expect Sir Richard Bickerton, or 
when Boreas goes home, I am all in the dark: as it is not in the autumn, I hope they will 
have mercy enough not to give us a winter's passage. I think I have already written to 
Kingsmill; but really I have been since June so very ill, until lately, that I have only a 
faint recollection of any thing which J did. My complaint was in my breast; such an- 
one as I had going out to Jamaica. The doctors thought I was in a consumption, and 
gave me quite up: but that Great Being, who has so often raised me from the sick bed, 
has once more restored me, and to that health which I very seldom enjoy.’ 

This indefatigable servant of his country now turned his mind towards correcting the 
abuses in the dock-yard at Antigua, as well as among the contractors, prize agents,” Green- 
wich hospital money, &c. which, both on this station, and on his return home, he pur- 
sued with his usual ardour. But in the progress and accomplishment of this great national 
service, on which his mind was now so constantly employed, he was during the month of 
November, 1786, joined and supported by his Royal Highness Prince William Henry, 
Captain of the Pegasus." The friendship that had before subsisted between these illustrious 
Seamen, had been kept up by an occasional correspondence; and they now formed that 
permanent regard for each other, which became so highly honourable and beneficial to 
both. From the month of Novembcr, 1786, to the end of the spring in 1787, when the 


™ This was a favourite subject with him afterwards. See Appendix, No. 4. 

» His Royal Highness arrived in November, 1786, on the Leeward Island station from Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
to which place he had gone, on the 8th of October. His arrival in America was thus noticed: “ His Royal 
Highness landed amidst the acclamations of a numerous and loyal people. He was welcomed on shore by Major 
General Campbell, and his Excellency Governor Parr, by whom he was conducted to the Government-house. Hig 
Royal Highness at landing expressed his desire, that all military form and ctiquette with respect to him should be 
laid aside: but it was found impossible to stop the joy which broke forth, and pervaded all ranks of people.” 
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Prince went down to Jamaica, his Royal Highness and Captain Nelson dined alternately 
with each other. It was this era, as his Royal Highness acknowledges,” that first formed 
his character as a naval officer, and was employed in a manner highly gratifying to his 
feelings. “ It was then,” adds the Prince, “ that I particularly observed the greatness of 
Nelson’s superior mind. 'The manner in which he enforced the spirit of the Navigation 
Act, first drew my attention to the commercial interests of my country. We visited the 
different islands together; and as much as the manceuvres of fleets can be described off 
the headlands of islands, we fought over again the principal naval actions in the Ameri- 
can'war. Excepting the naval tuition which I had received on board the Prince George, 
when the present Rear Admiral G. Keates was lieutenant of her, and for whom both of 
us equally entertained a sincere regard, my mind took its first decided naval turn from 
this familiar intercourse with Nelson.” 

The following extracts from some letters to Mrs. Nisbet illustrate still farther the ani- 
mated regard which he possessed for his royal pupil. In one dated off Antigua, Dec. 12, 
he says, ‘ Our young Prince is a gallant man: he is indeed volatile, but always with great 
good nature. There were two balls during his stay, and some of the old ladics were morti- 
fied that his H. R. H. would not dance with them: but he says, he is determined to enjoy 
the privilege of all other men, that of asking any lady he pleases.—Wednesday. We arrived 
here this morning at day-light. His Royal Highness dined with me, and of course the 
Governor. I can tell you a piece of news, which is, that the Prince is fully determined, 
_ and has made me promise him, that he shall be at our wedding; and he says, he will give 
you to me. His Royal Highness has not yet been in a private house to visit, and is 
determined never to do it, except in this instance.—You know I will ever strive to bear 
such a character, as may render it no discredit to any man to take notice of me. There is 
no action in my whole life, but what is honourable; and Iam the more happy at this time 
on that account; for I would, if possible, or in my power, have no man near the Prince, 
‘who can have the smallest impeachment as to character: for as an individual I love.him, 
as a Prince I honour and revere him. My telling you this history is as to myself: my 
thoughts on all subjects are open to you.—We shall certainly go to Barbadoes from. this 
island, and when I shall see you is not possible for me to guess: so much for marrying a 
sailor. We are often separated, but I trust our affections are not by any means on that 
account diminished. Our Country has the first demand for our services, and private con- 
venience; or happiness, must ever give way to the public good. Give my love to Josiah. 
Heaven bless and return you safe to your most affectionate Horatio Nelson’ 

The high opinion which he entertained of Prince William Henry, is more fully marked 
in a letter to Captain Locker, dated English Harbour, December 29, 1786, when he thus 


© From minutes of conversation with his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
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addressed that early and stedfast friend: ‘ I am sure it is a full twelvemonth since I have 
had a line: You will say I do not deserve it—oftener than that, however, for since May, 
I know of three letters which I put myself into the packet. If you think me unmindful 
of the favours and kindnesscs I received at your hands, you do me injustice. I am at 
this moment more thankful for them than I was when they were granted: then I was not 
so capable of judging of their value. Let this be your opinion of Horatio; and I trust it 
will be so for the future. 

* You must have heard long before this reaches you, that Prince William is under my 
command: I shall endeavour to take care that he is not a loser by that circumstance. He 
has his foibles, as well as private men, but they are far overbalanced by his virtues. In 
his professional line he is superior to near two thirds, I am sure, of the list; and in atten- 
tion to orders, and respect to his superior officer, I hardly know his equal: this is what 
I have found him., 

‘ I am in momentary expectation of Sir Richard Bickerton, from reports, for the Ad- 
miralty are wonderfully secret. I wish he was arrived, for this state of uncertainty is very 
unpleasant. The Prince is to remain in these seas until May, when he returns to Nova 
Scotia, at which time I hope to set sail for Old England; for I am most heartily sick of 
these islands. Heaven bless you, my dear friend; and believe that I am unalterably 
yours.’ 

On the first day of the new year, 1787, in which his marriage took place, the cor- 
respondence with Mrs. Nisbet is thus continued. ‘ How vain are human expectations! 
I was in hopes to have remained quiet all this week: but to day we dine with Sir 
Thomas, to-morrow the Prince has a party, on Wednesday he gives a dinner at St. John’s 
to the regiment, in the evening is a mulatto ball, on Thursday a cock-fight, and we dine 
at Colonel Crosbie’s brother’s, and a ball; on Friday somewhere, but I forget, on Satur- 
day at Mr. Byam’s the President. If we get well through all this, I shall be fit for any 
thing; but I hope most sincerely the Commodore will arrive before the whole is carried 
into exccution: In many instances it is better to serve than command, and this is one of 
them. If the Commodore does not come down and relieve me, I think it likely we 
shall remain here all this month at least: for the ship’s company of the Pegasus are 
sick, and I cannot with propriety leave H. R. H. by himself. Should Sir Richard Bicker- 
ton come down, and I think he must be at Barbadoes, and send me to Nevis, I will bless 
him: yet I would sooner die than ask any favour. If he is polite, he will do it with- 
out; if not, he would perhaps refuse me with asking, and I should not like the mortifi- 
tion. What is it to attend on Princes? Let me attend on you, and J am satisfied. Some are 
born for attendants on great men: I rather think that is not my particular province. His. 
Royal Highness often tells me, he believes Iam married; for he never saw a lover so easy 
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gr say so little of the object he has a regard for. When I tell him J certainly am not, he 
says, “ Then he is sure I must have a great esteem for you, and that it is not what is 
(vulgarly) Ido not much like the use of that word, called love. He is right: my love is 
founded on esteem, the only foundation that can make the passion last. I need not tell 
you, what you so well know, that I wish I had a fortune to settle on you: but I trust I 
have a Good Name; and that certain events will bring the other thing about: it is my mis- 
fortune, not my fault. You can marry me only from a sincere affection; therefore I 
ought to make you a good husband, and I hope it will turn out that I shall. You are 
never absent from my mind in any place or company. I never wished for riches, but to 
give them to you; and my small share shall be yours to the extreme. A happy new year! 
and that many of them may attend you, is the most fervent wish of your affectionate 
Horatio Nelson.’ 

‘ Boreas, Montserat, Feb.11, 1787. My dear Fanny: we are at last out of English 
Harbour again, and so far, I am on my way to be with you. I anticipate with pleasure 
our meeting; for never do [ feel truly happy when separated from you. Length of time 
often, too often, gives proof of the failings of human nature, and how difticult it is to be 
perfect. You have given me a proof that your goodness increases by time. These I trust 
will ever be my sentiments: if they are not, I do verily believe it will be my folly that 
occasions it.—Never think otherwise, than that I am, in the fullest sense of the word, most 
affectionately your Horatio Nelson.’ 

His constant attendance on Prince William enabled Captain Nelson to examine mi- 
nutely the character and abilities of his royal pupil: and he thus again delivered his opi- 
nion in a letter to Captain Locker, dated from Montserrat: ‘I am here with the Pegasus 
and Solebay. His Royal Highness keeps up strict discipline in his ship; and without pay- 
ing him any compliment, she is one of the first ordered frigates I have seen. He has had 
more plague with his officers than enough. I have been obliged to put the first lieutenant 
under arrest; as he had written for a court martial on himself, to vindicale his conduct, 
because his captain thought proper to reprimand him in the order book: in short our ser- 
vice has been so much relaxed during the war, that it will cost many a court martial to 
bring it up again. The following is an extract from my letter to the lieutenant: “ I beg 
leave to assure you, that I never was more hurt, than that an officer, whom I so much 
respected, should do such an improper act, as to deprive his Majesty of the exertions of one 
of his servants at a time they are so much wanted. My orders to the squadron were issued 
to prevent other officers from falling into the same snare. I have no charge against you, 
nor can any other person have one, until the court martial, which- you have desired to be 
held to investigate your conduct, is over; and then I can tell you, ‘that I have no charge 
whatsoever against you. Your confinement is your own; and had you not written to me 
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for a court martial, I dare say you would never have given me occasion to put you under 
arrest. Had I not ordered you into arrest, you might then have blamed me, for having 
left you again to be unjustly accused, as set forth in your letter.” 

‘I am kept in utter darkness who is coming to this country. Since August, when Sir 
Richard Hughes left the station, the Admiralty have not written me a single line, except 
an order to take the Pegasus and Solebay under my command. Many things have hap- 
pened, and they have neither approved nor otherwise of my conduct: It may be all 
right, but I cannot understand it. Pray remember me kindly to the Bradleys, and to 
Lord Ducie, and any others, that may please to honour me with their remembrance.’ 


Although no notice appears to have been taken either of Captain Nelson’s great 
exertions on this station, respecting the American illicit trade, or of the information he 
had sent home; yet’in the debate which took place in the House of Commons, on the very 
subject to which these exertions had been directed, March 14, 1787, the House having 
resolved itself into a committee, Mr. W. Grenville, who spoke at considerable length on the 
subject, observed, “ ‘That when, by the King’s proclamation, the Americans were excluded 

_from supplying the West India islands with articles necessary for their consumption, in 

American bottoms; some gentlemen had apprehended that those islands would be reduced 
to great distress, supposing that Great Britain could not furnish a sufficient supply for all 
their wants. But experience has proved, that their fears were ill founded; as greater 
quantities of all sorts of commodities have been imported into our West India islands, since 
they have been shut to American-built vessels, than ever were before, in any given period 
of time....... And this country has consequently derived great benefit from the policy 
that confined the intercourse between the United States, and our islands, to British bottoms. 
It has highly improved our navigation, as will appear to gentlemen, when I assure them, 
that this trade employs 58,000 tons of shipping, and nearly 4000 seamen.” He therefore 
proposed, that the importation of grain, lumber, &c. from the United States, should 
be confined to British ships, to the exclusion of all others; and concluded by desiring, 
That the chairman be directed to move the House, for leave to bring in a bill, to vest in 
his Majesty, for one year more, the power of regulating, by his royal proclamation, the 
commercial. intercourse between his Majesty’s dominions, and the United States in Ame- 
rica.” 

. The silence from the Admiralty board, which the indefatigable Nelson so much com- 
plained of, was succeeded by the following letter, dated Admiralty Office, 9th March, 1787. 
‘ Sir: I received on the-1st instant your letter of the 7th of January last; and having laid 
the same before my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, I am commanded by their. 
Lordships to acquaint you, that they are no less surprised than concerned at the informa- 
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tion of the defects of the Pegasus, as stated therein; that they assure themselves the neces- 
sary repairs have been given to the ship at Antigua, and they have directed the particu- 
lars thereof to be reported by the earliest opportunity, that the cause of such apparent 
neglect, in the first fitting of the ship, may be fully investigated. 

‘ Their Lordships approve of the dispositions you have made of the stationed ships, 
since the command thereof devolved on you, correspondent to their intentions heretofore 
signified thereon; and command me to inform you, that they should have transmitted 
further directions for the purpose, if they had thought those already communicated to you 
not sufficient for your government in the mean time. 

* Your letter of the 2d of December, which you mention to have sent by a merchant 
ship, is not yet come to hand: but your letter dated in May, respecting the refusal of the 
J udge of the Vice-admiralty of Barbadoes to take cognizance of two ships which had been 
seized at that island, was received in July; and, with the letters from Sir Richard Hughes 
upon the same subject, was laid before the law servants of the Crown for their opinion ; 
which opinion will be communicated to you, when my Lords receive the further opinion 
of that council upon the complaint which has been since made, by the Judge of the Vice- 
admiralty court against you, for having taken those vessels from under his jurisdiction. 
Your other letters of the 25th of August, 25th of September, and 4th of October, were 
received together, on the 23d of November, and are answered separately by this convey- 
ance. I am, Sir, your most humble servant, Philip Stephens.’ 


Captain Nelson’s health had experienced a relapse during the month of February; 
for on writing to Mrs. Nisbet, from on board the Boreas, on the 28th of that inonth, he 
says, ‘ Indeed I am not well enough to write much, and I have a good deal of fag before 
me. Captain Holloway is gone from us. Captain Newcome is laid up: therefore poor 
I must be worked: and I am the more mortified, as I purposed, when the Prince went 
over to. the other side of the island, to have escaped that trip, and have got a few hours to 
see you: but that is all over. It is possible his Royal Highness may stop at Nevis in his 
way up from Tortola. ‘This, however, shall be his own act, and not mine. To day we 
dine with the merchants; I wish it over. To morrow a large party at Nicholas Town, and 
on Friday in town here. Saturday sail for old Road; Sunday dine on Brimstone Hill; 
Monday, Mr. George’s at Sandy Point, and in the evening the free masons give a ball. 
Tuesday, please God, we sail. I did not like the cast of the day at Mr.——, and I can- 
not carry two faces. Farewell ’till to morrow, and be assured I am ever your affectionate 
Horatio.Nelson.’ In another letter to Mrs. Nisbet, dated March 3d, he adds, ‘ My jour- 
ney to Nicholas town was too great a fag in the height of the sun: I was very ill after it; 
and nothing but his Royal Highness’s attention, and condescension, could or should make 
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me go through it. However I am quite well this morning; and as we shall be pretty quiet 
to-day, I hope to be able to bear to-morrow, and Monday, tolerably well. We shall most 
likely be at Nevis about the 18th; but keep this to yourself, 

The last letter to Mrs. Nisbet previous to their mariage, is dated ‘ Boreas, Sandy Point, 
March 6th, 1787. How uncertain are the movements of us sailors! His Royal Highness 
is rather unwell; therefore I have given up the idea of visiling Tortola for the present. 
To-day we dine with Mr. Georges at his country house. Iam now feeling most awkwardly: 
his Royal Highness has been with me all this morning, and has told me, that as things here 
are changed, if am not married when we go to Nevis, it is hardly probable he should see 
me there again; that I had promised hin not to be married, unless he was present ; that 
he wished to be there, to shew his esteem for me, and should be much mortified if impe- 
diments were thrown in the way. He intends this as a mark of honour to me; as such I 
wish to receive it. Indeed his Royal Highness’s behaviour throughout, has been that of 
a Friend, instead of a person so elevated above me. He told me this morning, that since 
he had been under my command he has been happy ; and that I should find him sincere 
in his friendship. Heaven bless you; and I need scarcely say, how much I am your 
affectionate Horatio Nelson.’ , 

The marriage of Captain Nelson and the accomplished Frances Herbert Nisbet, at 
length took place in a very private manner at Nevis, on the 11th of March, 1787. The 
bride was given away by his Royal Highness; who with many others congratulated their 
friend in having borne off the principal favourite of the island. An early opportunity was 
taken to inform Captain Locker of this long-wished-for event :—* Boreas, on her passage 
to Tortola, March 21, 1787. My time, since November, my dear friend, has been entirely 
taken up in attending the Prince on his tour round these islands.1_ However, except Gra- 
nada, this is the last; when I shall repair to English Harbour, and fit the Boreas for a 
voyage to England. Happy shail I be when that time arrives: no man has had more 
illness, or trouble on a station, than I have experienced: but let me lay a balance on 





1 The following letters from the West Indies at that time, furnish some information respecting this Tour, 
(February 11.) “ Prince William Henry has been at Antigua for some time past, repairing his ship, where all 
ranks are vying with each other in making grand entertainments for their illustrious visitor. The Prince is quite 
the officer. “He has not slept a night out of his ship since his arrival in these seas, until coming into English Har- 
bour; when the ship’s heaving down obliged him to be on shore. He shews the most amiable disposition and 
condescension on every occasion : sees into the detail of the business of the ship; and delivers his own orders with 
the most minute attention to the duty and discipline of his erew.”— (Dominica, Dec. 20.) “ On the’11th arrived 
here the Pegasus, his Royal Highness Prince William Henry Commander. He was received by the Governor, 
the legislature, and the officers of the 30th regiment, who paid him the highest honours. Two French sloops are 
arrived with the congratulations of the Viscount de Damas, Governor of Martinico, and of the Baron de Clugny, 
Governor of Guadaloupe, on his Royal Highness’s arrival in the West Indies, and a request that he would favour - 
those islands with a visit.” 
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the other side—I am married’ to an amiable woman, that far makes amends for every 

thing. Indeed, until I married her, I never knew happiness: and I am morally certain 
she will continue to make me a happy man for the rest of my days. I shall have great 
pleasure in introducing you to her. Prince William did me the honour to stand her father 
upon the occasion; and has shewn every act of kindness, that the most sincere fricnd- 
ship.could bestow. His Royal Highness leaves this country in June, by which time I 
hope my orders will arrive, or that somebody will be appointed to the command. ‘The 
wonder to me is, that any independent man will accept it; for there is nothing pleasant 
to be got by it. Farewell, my dear Sir; and believe me to be ever your affectionate 
Horatio Nelson.’ 

There were, however, some of his brother officers, who feared lest so carly a marriage 
might abate the enterprise and patriotism of their friend; and their apprehensions on this 
occasion form an additional proof of the great expectation which professional men then 
entertained of his future eminence. It was the remark of his, and Mrs. Nisbet’s, intimate 
acquaintance, the late brave Captain Pringle,’ when he met one of the Commodore’s offi- 
cers, on the day after his marriage ; “ The Navy, Sir, yesterday lost one of its greatest orna- 
ments, by Nelson’s marriage. It is a national loss that such an officer should marry: had it not 
been for that circumstance, I foresaw that Nelson would become the greatest man in the service.” 
‘But this excellent officer did not sufficiently know the woman whom Captain Nelson had 
married: she possessed all the attractions of her sex, with a sound judgment, and a culti- 
‘vated understanding. And her husband often declared, as many of his followers have 
_ asserted, that he considered this marriage of equal service to his charactcr, as any naval 
exploit he had achieved. No step was ever taken, nor any Jetter dispatched, without first 
being submitted to the opinion of this respected counscllor. . 

That neither his professional zeal nor ardent patriotism were abated by the above 
event, is evident from the following letters, that were found amongst his papers; and 
which prpve how much he was afterwards harassed, by resolutely persevering in the 
detection of public frauds in the West India islands. Some of these letters are without 
date, and one without any address. The first to Sir Charles Middleton, now Lord Bar- 
ham, is dated Boreas, Nevis, 2d May, 1787; and throws considerable light on what has 
been already mentioned.—‘ Sir: as a fraud is likely to be discovered in the naval depart- 
ment under your direction, I think it proper to make you acquainted with it; that vil- 
lainy may be punished, and frauds prevented in future. But before I proceed, I cannot 
help mentioning a circumstance which. hurt me, when I was first left in the command here. 


* His sister had just before this been married, February 26th, to George Matcham, Esq. at Bath. 
* Died an Admiral iu Scotland. 
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The deputy naval officer brought me bills to sign for money, which was owing for goods 
purchased. J insisted upon having the original vouchers brought to me, that I might 
examine if they were really purchased at the market price, and that government was not 
cheated: this I could not obtain ; and J therefore wrote to your board upon the subject of 
my approval of bills, without being convinced that the former money, I had approved of 
drawing for, had been expended to my satisfaction, and-laid out in the most advantageous 
manner for government. The answer seemed to imply, that you thought the old forms 
were sufficient; which consisted only in a certificate from the naval officer, and the master 
shipwright, that so much money was wanted. Since that period, Sir, I have been less 
close in my examination; as J should have been very sorry to have incurred the displea- 
sure of a gentleman who stands so high as you do, both as a professional man, and in 
the department which you fill with so much honour. 

*T enclose you the accounts of the fraud from March to June, 1782. ....... Tt will 
be necessary I should tell you who these gentlemen are, that have given the information: 





they were the partners of ——. Mr.W. is a very shrewd sensible man. Mr. H. is 
likewise a man of business. W. has been in various departments of government, in St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes, &c. and assures me, he can discover all the frauds committed there, as 
easy as these, if government think proper to reward them. Indeed they do not seem to 
be playing the fool; for if nothing is recovered they desire nothing, and of what is actu- 
ally recovered, only a certain per centage. 

 ¢'The business of negro hire is yet not conducted in the manner you wish. If, Sir, 
when I arrive in England, you choose to have any conversation upon this subject, I shall 
be happy to give you every information in my power. I have been merely a temporary 
commanding officer herc, and have been expecting, since October, a senior officer: there- 
fore I did not choose to enter into the minutiz of the yard, which, as commander in chief, 
I certainly should have done. I have the honour to be, &c.’ 

The second letter on this subject is without date, and is addressed to the Duke of 
Richmond, then Master General of the Ordnance. ‘ My Lord: the subject of this letter 
will, I trust, render all apologies unnecessary for my addressing myself to you. <A few 
days ago, Mr. H. and W. merchants in the island of Antigua, came to English Harbour, 
to communicate to his Royal Highness, and myself, that they were privy to great frauds 
which had been committed upon government. ..... The Ordnance being in your Grace’s 
department, I shall not trouble you with any other, but be as explicit as I am able. As 
his Royal Highness: could not attend to this business, he desired me to make the neces- 
sary inquiries, and to take such steps as I should think proper. ..... These gentlemen, 
as will appear by the enclosed letters, are not publishers of this fraud merely. for the - 
honour of serving the public; interest has its weight. Isend you an account of one quar- 
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ter’s fraud, and I examined several in the books: but they declined my having more, 
until they were satisfied government would reward them in proportion to the frauds dis- 
covered. As aman who has more than once stood forward to detect and bring to 
punishment those who are guilty of defrauding the public, I may venture to express my- 
self freely. ...... In Antigua, in.the different departments, at least they say 300,0001.; 
at St. Lucia as much; at Barbadoes not far short; and at Jamaica, upwards of a million. 
What of this may be recovered, if any, I know not: however, this good effect it surely will 
have, that of preventing the like in future. 

‘ Probably by the time your Grace receives this letter, the Boreas will have sailed for 
England, where I shall ever be ready to give your Grace any information you may wish 
to receive. But there is one observation, which I beg leave to make: It will be said, 
“ Vouchers are produced, and merchants have attested that they are at the market- 
price.” In this country the market-price is what an article will sell for; and there is no 
merchant here, but will declare, that in signing vouchers for each other, they never look 
at the articles; saying, A thing is always worth what it will bring: therefore vouchers are 
my Lord, no check in this country. I have the honour to remain, &c.’ 

‘The. third letter, which is also without date, and is addressed to Lord Howe, then first 
Lord of the Admiralty, varies but little from the preceding ones: Captain Nelson thought 
that the subject of his letter was sufficient to authorise him to send it immediately to 
the first Lord, and not to the Board.—The one that follows is without any address, dated 

‘Boreas, Nevis, May 4th, 1787, and was probably sent to the Secretary of the Treasury : 

‘ Sir: as frauds in the different departments of government are in a train to be disco- 
.vered, and that to a very large amount, I have thought it proper to send all the papers 
and circumstances relative to it, at once to you. On the 13th of April, a Mr. H. and W. 
merchaiits in the island of Antigua, gave his Royal Highness information that frauds had . 
been committed upon government. Since which time I have endeavoured to make myself 
master “of this subject, and have examined a variety of books and papers .. . . from which 
it appears, that government has been defrauded in a most scandalous and infamous man- 
ner. The only emulation I can perceive is, Who could cheat most. 

€ Vouchers have hitherto been deemed a sufficient check in the purchasing of stores, 
since the market-price must be known: the Commissioners appointed to examine the public 
accounts of the kingdom, in their Sixth Report were the first‘ who doubted the credit of 

t The attention of Captain Nelson was directed to these Reports by the merchant, Mr. W. as appears from 
the following letter, that was sent to the former by that gentleman. 

« April 19, 1787. Sir: Iam much obliged by your attention to me this morning. Agreeable to my promise. 
I send for your perusal the Reports of the Commissioners appointed to state the Public Accounts of the Realm ; 


"and I particularly take the liberty of requesting you to turn to page 144 of the first volume. Indeed the whole 
of that Report is replete with sound argument, and contains a kind of prophecy which is wonderful.’ 
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vouchers: Although that report was founded on army accounts, yet the same chain of 
reasoning will hold in the naval department abroad ; for there is not a merchant in these 
islands who does not always sign vouchers, whenever they are brought to them: they say, 
there is no fixed price for any thing in this country....... My informers" have becn 
in various situations in the different islands, under those employed in the victualling, &c. 
and they assure me, that they are certain they can discover frauds in Antigua to near 
500,0002. St.-Lucia 300,000 7. Barbadoes 250,000/.. and at Jamaica 1,000,000/. The 
sum is immense. Whether they can make it out, time must determine. They are both 
shrewd sensible men; and must know they are for ever ruined in this country, if they do 
not confirm what they have so boldly asserted. I hope, Sir, I am right in sending these 
papers to you. If I have erred, be pleased to put a favourable construction on my inten- 
tions. I assure you, the ardent wish of my heart is to see all defrauders of their country 
punished, 

Such were the unwearied and successful exertions of the renowned and envied Cap- 
tain of the Boreas, who thus, cven in a time of peace, had opened a series of intrepid 
duty, by which he might establish the solid foundation of his future eminence. It was 
thus that this great officer raised himself into public notice, without the adventitious aid 
of interest. ‘The great connexions which he gradually formed were brought on by an 
admiration of his extraordinary merit; they had neither been solicited with abject flattery, 
nor were they preserved by any mean subserviency. 

In the month of May, 1787, his Royal Highness Prince William Henry sailed from 
Granada, and arrived at Jamaica on the 31st; on which ‘station the broad pendant of 
Commodore Alan Gardner, the present Admiral Lord Gardner, was flying. ‘The Pegasus 
was accompanied by the Rattler sloop; which Lieutenant Wallis, of the Boreas, had an act- 
ing order to command on the death of Captain Winifred Collingwood. His Roy‘al High- 
ness brought a private letter from his Commander to Commodore Gardner, of which the 
following is an extract:—‘ Boreas, Nevis, May 13th, 1787. My dear Sir: Ina public letter 
a Commander would be wrong to set forth all the reasons which influence his conduct: but 
as I hope to have your approbation, I take the liberty of mentioning a few circumstances. 
His Royal Highness will give you an account of Lieutenant ————’s conduct, and of his 
having put him into arrest. His Royal Highness’s narrative is 30 explicit, that I cannot 
inform you so fully as that will, I am sure, Sir, you will consider his Royal Highness 
stands in a very different situation to any other Captain: his conduct will be canvassed 
by the world, when ours would never be thought of... . In order to shew my disapproba- 


tion of officers writing for courts-martial, to vindicate their conduct for trivial matters, J 


» Messrs. H. and W. 
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gave out the enclosed order, that others should not fall into the same error. It might 
soon have risen to such a height, that if a topsail were not thought by the Captain pro- 
perly or briskly reefed, or some other trivial matter, and he reprimanded the Officer, the 
Officer would say, “ Sir, I think it properly done, and I shall write for a court-martial to 
vindicate my conduct from your unjust accusation.” If this was to be allowed, farewell 
discipline! The service is ruined. His Majesty may be deprived of the services of his 
officers; and the best laid schemes may be frustrated by the malignity of individuals, or 
from pique against their commanders.” 

‘The dignity with which Captain Nelson supported the character of senior officer on 
the Leeward Island station, under many circumstances new and unprecedented, will be 
long remembered * by all who had the honour to serve under him during that period; for 
no Commander ever studied more to render the station agreeable to all classes of officers 
and men than he uniformly did. During the term of three years that Captain Nelson 
commanded the Borcas in the West Indies, not a single officer or man dicd out of her 
whole complement; a similar circumstance of good health can scarcely be produced. The 
mode he adopted was as follows. He never suffered the ship to remain longer than three 
or four days in any island at a time: the Boreas was always on the wing; and when it hap- 
pened that any other ships were in company, Captain Nelson was continually forming 
the line, exercising the men, and chasing. In the hurricane months, when he was obliged 
to remain at anchor in English Harbour, he encouraged music, dancing, and cudgelling, 
‘on board; and the officers, particularly the younger ones, acted plays; which kept up 
the spirits of the ship’s company, and caused their minds to be constantly employed. 

- : ‘When the Boreas sailed for England, in the month of June, 1787, the health of 
Captain Nelson was in a very precarious state; as appears from the directions which he 
received from Mr. Young of the naval hospital—On his arrival in England, his first letter 
was addressed to his friend Captain Locker. ‘ Portsmouth, July 3, 1787. Your congra- 
tulations on my arrival I received Jast night: You are, as ever, too kind. What is to be 
my immediate destination I know not; but I rather think I shall go out with the fleet now 
at Spithead. We are ultimately to be paid off at Woolwich. My dear Wife is much 
obliged by your kind inquiries. I have no doubt but you will like her upon acquaintance; 
for although I must be partial, yet she possesses great good sense, and good temper.—We 
are at a court-martial.- Charles Pole desires me to say every thing that is kind for him. 
Ever yours truly.’ 

" 'The first step which he seems to have taken after his arrival, respecting his proceedings 
in the West Indies, was an immediate communication with Mr. Pitt; to which in a few 


x From Captain Wallis’s Memoir. 
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days the following answer was returned from that Minister's private Secretary, Mr. Smith, 
dated ‘ Downing street, 31 July, 1787.—Sir: I am desired by Mr. Pitt to acquaint you, 
that he has received the favour of your letter of the 26th instant; and that the papers, 
which you have had the goodness to transmit, are now under the consideration of the 
Board of 'l'reasury.’ 

On the 27th of the same month, July, he had sent the following admirable letter to 
Prince William Henry, respecting the lieutenant who had offended his Royal Highness; a 
letter that does equal honour to the heart of Nelson, and of his illustrious fricnd. ‘The copy 
was found amongst the papers received from the family; and its insertion, it is hoped, 
will not offend the delicacy of his Royal Highness. ‘ Portsmouth, July 27, 1787. If to 
be truly great is to be truly good, as we are taught to believe, it never was more strongly 





verified than in your Royal Highness, in the instance of Mr. You have supported, 
Sir, your character; yet at the same time, by an amiable condescension, have saved an 
officer from appearing before a court-martial, which ever must hurt him. Resentment I 
know your Royal Highness never had, nor I am certain ever will bear any one: It is a 
passion incompatible with the principles of a man of honour. Mr. —~ was certainly too 
hasty in writing his letter: but, now you are parted, pardon me, my Prince, when I pre- 
sume to recommend, that he may stand in your royal favour, as if he had never sailed 
with you; and that at some future day, yau will serve him. There only wants this to 
place your conduct in the highest point of view. None of us are without failings; his 
was being rather too hasty: but that put in competition with his being a good officer, will 
not, I am bold to say, be taken in the scale against him. 

‘ More able friends than myself your Royal Highness may easily find, and of more 
consequence in the State: but one more attached and affectionate, is, Iam bold to say, 
nol so easily met with. Princes seldom, very seldom, find a disinterested person to com- 
municate their thoughts to. Ido not pretend to be that person: but of this truth be 
assured by a man, who, I trust, never did a dishonourable act, that I am interested only 
that your Royal Iighness should be the greatest, and best man, this country ever produced. 
In full confidence of your belief of my sincerity, I take the liberty of saying, thal having 
secn a few more years than yourself, I may in some respects know more of mankind. 
Permit me then to urge, a thorough knowledge of those you tell your mind to: Mankind 
are not always what they seem. I'ar, very far, be it from me to mean any person, whom 
your Royal Highness thinks proper to honour with your confidence: but again let me 
impress on your royal mind what I have before mentioned. 

* As to news, you will most probably be furnished with that from a much better quar- 
ter. However Boreas is not paid off; she is kept in readiness to go to sea with the squa-* 
dron at Spithead: but in my poor opinion we shall go no farther at present. The French 
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have eight sail in Brest water ready for sea; therefore I think we shall not court them 
out of port. The Dutch business is becoming every day more serious; and I hardly think 
we can keep from a war, without giving for ever the weight of the Dutch to the French, 
and allowing the Stadtholdership to be annihilated; things which I should suppose hardly 
possible. I wrote to your Royal Highness, and sent a number of letters to Jamaica: 
Gardner, I am sure, will forward them. When I go to town, I shall take care to he pre- 
sented to his Majesty and the Prince of Wales, that J may be in the way of answering 
any question they may think proper to ask me. Nothing is wanting, Sir, to inake you 
the darling of the English nation, but truth: Sorry I am to say, much to the contrary has 
been dispersed. Lord Hood, and the good Commissioner, have made many inquiries 
about you.’ Permit me to subscribe myself your Royal Highimness’s attached and aflec- 
tionate LIoratio Nelson.’ 

It-is singular that the real characters of both these illustrious Officers were at this 
period but little, and by no means generally known: but the fact is indubitable. The 
grossest calumnies had sedulously been encouraged against them by the horde of plun- 
derers whose strong holds they had stormed; and to such a height did a prejudice in 
consequence arise against Captain Nelson, that the mind of one of his most esteemed 
patrons was for a long time poisoned and estranged: So extensive was the fatal influence 
of that infamous Peculation, which these Patriots had equally opposed. Nor did the 
indignant Captain of the Boreas entirely subdue this prejudice, which had even extended 
‘to the board of Admiralty, until many years had elapsed; and he had experienced much 
uneasiness, for what he at times too hastily thought, the ingratitude of his Country. 

-‘Captain Nelson on his first arrival in England had suffered severely from a change of 
climate ; for in a second letter to Captain Locker, dated Portsmouth, August 12, 1787, 
he says, ‘It is not kind that our native air should treat a poor wanderer as it has done me 
since iny arrival. The rain and cold at first gave me a sore throat and ils accompani- 
ments: the hot weather has brought on a slow fever, not absolutely bad cnough to keep my 
bed, yet sufficient to prevent me from doing any thing; and I could not have written a 
letter for the world. But now the wind has set in to the westward, and the air is cool, I 


am quite well again; and be assured, that although I may be careless in not writing, 


yel 
your former goodness to me is never out of my mind. 

* When Boreas is to be paid off, seems as uncertain as ever. If we are to have a bustle, 
I do not want to come on shore, and I begin to think I am fonder of the sea than ever. 


Mrs. Nelson returns her best thanks for your kind inquiries; I shall have great pleasure 


y On the 20th of August, 1787, the Pegasus, commanded by his Royal Highness Prince William Henry, 
rejoined the squadron at Quebec under the command of Commodore Sawyer. 
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in making her known to so valuable a friend: but she is acquainted with you already most 
perfectly.’ : 

On the 16th of August, Sir Charles Middleton sent to Sheerness the following encou- 
ragement and directions to Captain Nelson, in answer to his previous communication.— 
‘ Sir: Taking it for granted that the Boreas would have been paid off soon after her arrival, 
I waited your being in town, to acknowledge the receipt of the accounts you sent me rela- 
tive to the naval officer's department at Antigua. As the subject of your letter required 
much consideration how to act, and at the same time precaution to secure the evidence 
you had pointed out, I took the opportunity of the packet, then ready io sail, to desire 
you would use every means in your power to bring forward the evidences; relying on the 
Navy Board to recompense any services they may render the public by their information. 
IT thought it necessary too, as the Commissioners of Inquiry were employed, at the time 
your letter arrived, in investigating the business of the Navy Office, to lay the information 
before them; and soon afterwards I had a note from Lord Howe, who, I found, had 
received similar ingermation from you. | In this state the business is at present; and you 
will of course believe, that it will be again taken up on your arrival in town: before which 
lime, it may be proper to revolve in your mind what steps may be necessary for bringing 
forward the evidences. In the letter I sent you, I desired they might be encouraged to 
write to me, or the Navy Board, informing us of the evidence they were possessed of, 
and of their being ready to produce it, on being called on: but in order to make such 
evidence legal, it will be improper to name any terms: they must submit to the justice of 
the Board. When you arrive in town, I shall hope to sce you on this subject: but trust 
in the mean time that you will use every means to substantiate the charge, and which 
T have little doubt is well founded.’ 

On the 3d of October, 1787, when writing to his friend Captain Locker, Nelson says, 
‘ T have asked Lord Howe for a ship of the line; but Boreas is victualled for three months, 
and ready for sea, and I am ordered to hold myself prepared to sail the moment my 
orders come on board. My health, thank God, was never better; and I am fit for any 
quarter of the globe.’ 

The uncertainty in which he was thus kept, was succeeded by a strange and unexpected 
mortification. If Sir Charles Middleton, in the month of August, had expected that the 
Borcas, as was customary, would have been paid off soon after her arrival; what were the 
feelings of her gallant Captain and crew, on finding themselves, after their fatigues in the 
West Indies, kept at the Nore until the 30th of November, actually serving as a slop and 
receiving ship! ‘The former felt this neglect very sensibly; and if it had not been for the - 
kind interference of an officer, who stood deservedly high in the confidence of Lord Howe, 
Captain Nelson, to use. the very words of a most intimate friend of his, “ was so dissatisfied 
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with the ill usage he had received, that I am certain, had he possessed the means of living 
independently on shore, he would never have gone to sea again.” From another respect- 
able authority, it is stated, ‘« That whilst he felt so keenly the unpleasant duties that thus 
were imposed upon him, Nelson seldom or ever quitted his ship, or associated with his 
brother officers ; but was observed to carry on the duty with strict and sullen attention. 
On the morning when the orders were received to prepare the Boreas for being paid off, 
he communicated, with much emotion, to the Senior Officer commanding his Majesty’s 
ships and vessels in the river Medway the following extraordinary resolution: ‘ I now 
rejoice at the Boreas being ordered to be paid off, which will release me for ever from 
an ungrateful service, as it is my firm and unalterable determination, never again to set 
my foot on board a King’s ship. Immediately after my arrival in town, I shall wait 
on the first Lord of the Admiralty, and resign my commission.’ ‘The Senior Officer's 
arguments and cxpostulations were urged in vain; he, therefore, immediately employed 
his secret and friendly interference with the first Lord of the Admiralty ; and the result 
was, that on the 29th of November, the day before the Boreas was pajd off, her Captain 
received a kind letter from Lord Howe, intimating his wish to see him on his arrival in 
town. Captain Nelson accordingly waited upon his Lordship, who received him with 
much civility; and afier some explanations relative to transactions in the West In- 
dies, Lord Howe appeared so perfectly satisfied, that he offered to present him to his 
’ Majesty on the first levee day, which was done accordingly.—The gracious manner in 
which he was again received by his Sovereign, awakened that loyalty and zeal, which an 
injudicious coldness on the part of government had nearly extinguished; and gave him 
fresh spirits to oppose the malignity of the disappointed Americans, and the clamorous 
plunderers of the revenue. Jlaving been informed, by the preceding note from Mr. Pitt’s 
private secretary, that the whole of the late West India transactions had been referred by 
the Minister to the Treasury, he one morning determined ‘to go immediately to Mr. Rose, 
without any introduction whatever ; trusting to the liberality and good sense of a states- 
man, whose character seemed devoid of that pride and insolence, which weak minds, when 
in Office, too often acquire. The name of Nelson, however, was but little known, or 
remembered, amidst the bustle of public business; and it was necessary for him to retrace 
the outline of his past Services: but it required only a few minutes for the energy and 
accuracy of his extraordinary capacity, to make his observations valued as they de- 
served; and Mr. Rose soon found, that he was listening to an oflicer of no common endow- 
ments: ‘Tam sorry,’ replied he, ‘ Captain Nelson, to be at present so much engaged; but 
‘to-morrow I will see you, and at any hour you may please to appoint: only pray let it 
be an early.one.—* It cannot, Sir, be too early for me; six o’clock, if you please” ‘That 
hour was accordingly fixed on, and Nelson was punctual to his time. ‘Ihe interesting 
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conversation’ that then ensued, lasted from six o’clock until nine: in which, to the utter 
.astonishment of Mr. Rose, Captain Nelson displayed an accurate knowledge of several 
political subjects, connected with the trade and commerce of his country, that were the 
least likely to have come under his immediate notice as a naval officer. Mr. Rose begged 
him to stay breakfast; and, on his rising afterwards to take his leave, said, ‘I am equally, 
Sir, convinced of the Justice, and astonished at the extreme accuracy of all you have said: 
but allow me to add, that this interview will prove of little public utility, if I am obliged 
to conceal what I have heard. The only way to make it ultimately useful, would be, if 
you would allow me, to lay the whole before Mr. Pitt’ No objection was made to so 
flattering a proposal, and Mr. Rose in consequence took an early opportunity to convey 
the information he had received to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; when Nelson had 
the additional satisfaction of finding, that the opinions he had delivered were thoroughly 
approved, and promised to be supported by Mr. Pitt. 

_ He soon after this called on Sir Charles Middleton ; and the following note, which is 
without date, seems to have some reference to this visit. “ Captain Nelson returns Sir’ 
Charles Middleton’s books, with thanks for the perusal. Captain Nelson can most truly 
say, that were those instructions in any manner complied with, it would haye been im- 
possible that the present Charges could have been brought forward. The mind that is 
callous to the oath relative to the negroes, would not scruple committing any act; and 
yet sorry is he to say, it is his firm belief, that every instruction relative to the hire of 
negroes is broken through.—In respect to drawing bills, Captain Nelson never saw any 
advertisement in the Antigua papers for obtaining the best exchange. It came to his 
knowledge, in the first bills to which his name was put on having the command, that two 
and a half per cent could be got (it was offered to him by a merchant) more than the 
exchange written on the bills; and on Captain Nelson’s talking to one of the most com- 
inunicative of the officers on this subject, he gave as a reason, that Mr. ——, in whose 
favour the bills were drawn, had advanced the money and goods for the use of the yard, 

‘ before the exchange had risen. These were but bad reasons for his conduct, as Captain 
Nelson told him at the time, and also added, that in future he should insist on money 
being advertised for: but difficulties were started; nor was ever an y part of those instruc- 
lions communicated to him, but such as cither militated against the interest of the naval 
officer, or else he was informed that what he had ordered would give some additional 
trouble. 

‘ During the term of Captain Nelson’s command, it may be found, that from two and a 
half per cent, and in some instances seven per cent, more was obtained for the navy bills, ° 
than was got for private ones. He was satisfied with the conscious rectitude of his actions: 


” From minutes of a conversation with the Right Hon. George Rose, 
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and only troubles Sir Charles Middleton with this communication, that if possible, any 

improper mode of conducting this department may be prevented. The openings for fraud 

. are so numerous, the facility of carrying it on is so easy, and the difficulty of detection 
so great, it being the interest of all parties to keep the secret, that Captain Nelson fears 
it will be an arduous thing to find virtue enough to withstand the temptation.’ * 

The following letter to Mr. Rose seems to have been written about this time: it shews 
the state of agitation in which Nelson’s mind was constantly kept by the threats of the 
American merchants, and that the support he had been promised was insufficient.—* Sir: 
I yesterday received the enclosed letter from the commissioners of the customs. The 
exertions I made, whilst on the Leeward Islands station, in stopping the illegal trade with 
America, is not, I trust, forgotten by their lordships: I have therefore to request you will 
be pleased to move their lordships, that they will order the necessary steps to be taken for 
supporting the legality of the sentences,’ 

Amidst that variety of business which demanded his attention on his return to Eng- 
land, and the difficulties which a zealous and independent mind had brought upon him, 
he failed not, by every means in his power, to fulfil the promise which he had made to 
‘his Royal Highness Prince William, of counteracting whatever had been opposed to the 
merited reputation of his illustrious pupil, and to the friendship they had so invariably 
preserved for each other; in which he was supported by the advice and experience of 

Captain Locker; between whose residence at Kensington, and the house of Mrs. Nelson’s 
-uncle in Cavendish Square, his leisure hours were chiefly divided. is health at this 
time was in a very precarious state; and as he dreaded the effects of an English winter 
after so’ long a continuance in the West Indies, he determined to visit Bath, that he might 
drink the waters, and bathe there. On the 26th of December he therefore left Mr. Her- 
bert’s, accompanied by Mrs. Nelson; and on the 27th of January, 1788, sent the follow- 
ing account of his intended proceedings to Captain Locker:— Your kind letter, my dear 
Sir, I received yesterday, and am much obliged by your inquiries about a house: but for 
the next summer I shall be in Norfolk, and thence I must look forward. 1 was rather 
hurried in getting down to Bath, by Prince William’s having invited me to Plymouth: 1 
was therefore glad to place Mrs. Nelson here during my absence. I returned from Ply- 
mouth three days ago, where I found Prince William every thing I could wish, and re- 
spected by all. The Pegasus is allowed by every officer to be one of the best disciplined 
ships that ever came into Plymouth: but the great folks above now see that he will not 
be a cypher; therefore many of the rising people must submit to act subordinately to him. 

. which is not so palatable.’ 
Froth Bath they visited an uncle of Mrs. Nelson’s at Redland; and then, as appears 


* From the Nelson papers. 
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from the following letter to the same friend, proceeded to Exmouth:—‘ Bath, April 3d, 
1788. I have for this long time been very negligent about writing; nor, thank God! have 
I now the excuse of illness, for never was I so well: but we have been for this last month 
at a relation’s near Bristol, and I am only just returned here in order to drink the waters 
another fortnight, afier which we are going to Exmouth on a visit for a month; whence 
we shall pass through London on our way to Norfolk. Our friend Charles Pole has been 
fortunate in his trial; but that lottery is so very much against an ofticer, that never will I 
knowingly involve myself in a doubtful cause. Prize-money is doubtless very acceptable: 
but my mind would have suffered so much, that no pecuniary compensation, at so late a 
period, could have made me amends. I am at this moment under a prosecution by some 
Americans, for seizing their vessels in the West Indies: however I have written them word, 
that I will have nothing to do with them, and they may act as they think proper. Govern- 
ment, I suppose, will do what is right, and noi leave me in the lurch. We have heard 
cnough lately of the consequence of the Act of Navigation to this country. They may 
take my person; but if sixpence would save me from a prosecution, I would not give it. 

‘In some measure I agree with you about the guard-ships and small vessels ; so far 
certainly, that I would take half of every ship’s company that are cruisers in the Channel, 
and put them ifito the new commissioned large ships, and let the small ones raise more. 
The papers tell us, that the conduct of this country towards Russia is to be retaliation ; 
at least, if our friendship is worth buying, we may have our own price. Spain appears 
fixed not to Ict their flect come into the Straits. The armed neutrality of the Empress 
falls most deservedly on herself. I think, if her fleet should be able to get out of the Bal- 
lic, we shall have a squadron of large ships in Gibraltar bay, either to keep the peace, 
or to assist one side or the other, 

During his stay at Exmouth, he again visited Prince William at Plymouth; and thence 
sent the following letter, which is without any address; but, as it would appear from the 
contents, seems to have been written to Messrs. H. and W. in the West Indies. — Plymouth, 
April 26, 1788.—Gentlemen: T have only this moment been honoured with your letter of 
¥ebruary 18th, and am surprised that you have not reccived one from me, dated at the 
Nore in September last, more especially as I sent it io Sir Charles Middleton; he having 
desired me to write to you, stating, that a most honourable and liberal confidence might 
be reposed in him. Sir Charles has not only the abilities, but the power of doing more 
for you than I ever could have; and, I am assured, as much wishes to bring these iniqui- 
tous frauds to light. This is his public character: I have not the honour of knowing his 
private one. Repeatedly I have seen Sir Charles Middleton ; and he told me, that every 
step should be taken: nay, that one of the officers was not lkely to go out again to_ 


Antigua, 
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¢ Lord Howe told me, he had consulted with the Navy Board, and that they would 
receive any communication from you, or myself, and would do what was right; and 


further said, that you were entitled, on making good these representations, to a most 
liberal reward. 


‘From Mr. Pitt, I had an acknowledgment, that the papers were received by him, 
and had been sent to the different departments. The Victualling Board comes under the 
cognizance of the Admiralty. I don’t recollect whether you gave me any proofs in thal 
department: but I will look when I go to town; and if I have sent any to them, which I 
did if you gave them to me, I will see the Victualling Board on the subject.—His Grace of 
Richmond has not honoured me with any acknowled ement of the receipt of my papers: 
in other people’s departments he is most rigid for justice; therefore ] am the more sur- 
prised. I would have you write to him. The Sick and Hurt fall under cognizance of the 
Admiralty; yet a letter addressed to that board cannot but be very proper. I shall go 
to town very shortly, and will call on Sir Charles Middleton; and, if he thinks fit, I shall 
see your answer to the Navy Board: at all events, I shall desire it. You may rest assured, 
that no steps shall be left untaken by me to accomplish the discovery of these mal-prac- 
tices; and to get you the reward, which I have not the least doubt you will so well merit. 
I must nevertheless apprize you, that my interest in this country is very small; therefore 
do not build on what I can do for you: Indeed, little else but my integrity and public 
spirit can bring such an humble individual as myself into notice: however, the goodness 

of the. cause we are engaged in, will support itself at all times; more especially, I dare 
say, with such an upright character as Mr. Pitt, 

* His Royal Highness commands me to say, that were he placed in a situation where 
he could be of any service to this cause, he would most assuredly sift it to the bottom: 
but that at present, not having been from this port since his arrival, he can only give his 
good wishes for the accomplishment of what you have begun. I am sorry any reason 
should have arisen, for your suggesting to his Royal Highness your doubts of the pro- 
priety of conduct of so high a trust, and important an officer, as you have mentioned: J 
hope in this case you will be mistaken. 

‘Tam much obliged by your good wishes in respect to myself. All his Majesty’s 
naval officers would have acted the same upright part, which you are pleased to suppose 
Ishould. Any letters addressed under cover to Maurice Nelson, Esq. Navy Office, will 
find me out: J beg you to be assured I am your sincere well-wisher, and most faithful 
humble servant.’ 

Thus the very extensive Public Frauds which had been long committed with impunity 
‘in the West Thidies, were at Jength put in a proper train to be provided against in future. 
An immense saving was made to government, and its attention directed to similar pecula- 
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tions in other parts of our extensive colonies. No reward, however, nor any mark of com- 
mendation seems in consequence to have been conferred on Captain Nelson.—It is not 
so much the honours, that are at length liberally bestowed on officers who are worn out in 
the service, which preserve a spirit of heroism and enterprise in our Navy, as an attention 
to humble individuals, who, like Nelson at this period of his life, have only their integrity 
and zeal to bring them into notice; but whose valour has been disciplined in the rigid 
school of adversity. 

Among the private friends, whom his talents and exemplary conduct had at-an early 
period secured to him in the West Indies, the name of Hercules Ross, Esq. has been 
already mentioned; and to this gentleman, whilst at Exmouth, Nelson thus delivered his 
sentiments without reserve:—* May 6, 1788. My dear friend: Your favour of the 1st 
found me in this remote corner, where I have been the last fortnight, enjoying the benefit 
of a first summer lo a West Indian: no bad thing. However, as usual, my health is got 
up again: after the doctors telling me, they could do nothing for me, dame Nature never 
has failed curing me. 

‘ We shall rest all next Sunday at Bath, in our way to London; and I shall examine the 
pump-room, to see if you and Mrs, Ross are arrived; and should that be the case, I shall 
have the satisfaction of again conversing with my old friend. You have, as well as myself, 
undergone a great change, since we last met; and I hope, and have been told, are united 
to an amiable woman, the greatest blessing heaven can bestow.—But in another respect, 
my friend, you have got the start of me. You have given up all the toils and anxieties of 
business ; whilst I must still buffct the waves—in search of what?—alas! that thing called 
Honour, is now thought of no more. My Integrity cannot, I hope, be amended; but my 
fortune, God knows, has grown worse for the service: so much for serving my Country. 
But the devil, ever willing to tempt the virtuous (pardon this flattery of myself), has made 
me offer, if any ships should be sent to destroy his Majesty of Morocco’s ports, to be 
there ; and I have some reason to think, that should any more come of it, my humble 
services will be accepted. I have invariably laid down, and followed close, a plan of 
what ought to be uppermost in the breast of an officer: that it is much better to serve 
an ungrateful country, than to give up his own fame. Posterity will do him justice: An 
uniform conduct of Honour and Integrity scldom fails of bringing a man to the goal of 
fame at last.—But to what am I getting? Into a sermon! Mrs. Nelson joins in compli- 
ments to Mrs. Ross; and believe me cver, my dear friend, your affectionate Horatio 
Nelson.’ ; 

On leaving the beautiful scenery of Exmouth, they passed through town in their 
way to his favourite cottage, the parsonage of Burnham ‘Thorpe, of which he could 
never speak in absence without being affected. Tle called, as was his custom, at the Ad- 
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miralty; and not obtaining an interview with Lord Howe, sent him the following letter: 
“My Lord: I have twice, since my arrival in town, done myself the honour of calling on 
your Lordship, in order to pay my personal respects; and to assure you, that as I have 
always been, so I continue, ever in readiness to undertake any duty, to which the Admi- 
ralty may think it proper to appoint me. My zeal for his Majesty’s service is as great 
as I once flattered myself your Lordship thought it. 

«I had hopes that the Admiralty would have ordered me the same allowance at least, 
as was given to a junior officer left in the command at Jamaica; and I hope your Lord- 
ship will give me countenance in an application for it. I trust it is incontrovertible, that 
I did my duty with the most rigid exactness; and that the business of the Naval Yard was 
never paid more attention to, than by myself. The Navy Board, I am sure, at this mo- 
ment, are inclined to believe, that the difficulties, said by their officers to be thrown in the 
way of their duty by me, arose only from my close investigation of their conduct; which 
prevented their impositions from taking effect. Every artificer and seaman employed in 
the naval yard receives additional pay; and shall the officer who has the conducting of 
the whole business be the only one (in this instance) who is neglected? I trust in your 
Lordship’s answer it will not prove so. The trouble I was at in developing those frauds, 
it is most true, was no more than my duty; but indeed, my Lord, I little thought that 
the expences attending my going so often to St. John’s, a distance of twelve miles, would 
chave fallen upon my pay, as Captain of the Boreas.’ 

On the 6th of July, 1788, a new Board‘ of Admiralty was appointed, at which an 
officer of high rank in the army, the Earl of Chatham, presided; and to which, -for a con- 
siderable time, only two naval officers were attached. 

When Captain and Mrs. Nelson arrived at the Parsonage of Burnham Thorpe, they 
had no thoughts of residing there, but only intended to pay their father a visit, preparatory 
to their going to France; as Captain Nelson had experienced great inconvenience from 
not understanding the French language, a most uscful and essential part of a naval 
officer’s education. Mrs. Nelson was on this occasion to have been his instructer; as from 
having long been in the habit of entertaining the French officers who came recommended 
from the governors of their islands to her uncle, she had attained a thorough knowledge 
of their language. Lowever, ut their father’s entreaty, they soon aliered their plan. His 
joy at sceing this son was so great, that he declared it had given him new life. “ But, 
Horace,” exclaimed the venerable Rector, “it would have been better that I had not been 
thus cheered, if I'am so soon to be bereaved of you again. Let me, my good Son! see 


© The other Members were, 
R. Hopkins, Esq. Viscount Bayham, Hon. J. L. Gower, 
Lord Apsley, Lord Arden, Adiniral Lord Hood. 
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you whilst I can: my age and infirmities increase, and I shall not last long.” ‘The wishes 
of a Father thus delivered were unanswerable: Captain and Mrs. Nelson therefore became 
his constant guests, and the latter his nurse and companion. 

It is extremely interesting to contemplate this great man, when thus removed from the 
busy scenes in which he had borne so distinguished a part, to the remote village of Burn- 
ham Thorpe. His mind, though so entirely taken from its proper element, and sphere 
of action, could not remain unoccupied. He was soon, therefore, engaged, and with 
considerable zeal, in cultivating his father’s garden, and in learning to farm the adjoining 
glebe ; but the former was his principal station: he would there often spend the greater 
part of the day, and dig, as it were, for the sake of being wearied. At others, he would 
renew the early pastime of his childhood, and with a simplicity that was peculiar to him, 
when his mind was not employed on the great objects of professional duty, would spend 
the greater part of the day amidst the woods, in taking the eggs of different birds, which, 
as he obtained, he gave to Mrs. Nelson, who at his express desire always attended him. 
IIe sometimes also employ ed his time, when his eyes would admit of it, in reading; and 
particularly such periodical works of the day as he could procure; but oftener in studying 
a variety of charts, and in writing, or drawing plans. His great object was to be em- 
ployed; and though the expences of a ship in time of peace, sometimes induced him to 
repress his cnterprising and sanguine mind, he could not abate its encrgy. During the 
month of August, 1788, he again visited the metropolis, and on the 26th wrote to Mrs. 
Nelson,—‘“ [ saw Lord [Iood this morning; he made many enquirics after you, and was 
very civil. He assured me, that a ship in peaceable times was not desirable; but that 
should any hostilities take place, I need not fear having a good ship.” This, however, did 
not long satisfy his ardent thirst for glory;.and on being returned to Burnham, he thence 
at the beginning of October addressed his anxious wishes for being employed to his friend, 
the Hon. Captain W. Cornwallis, who had hoisted his broad pendant on board the Crown, 
as Commander in chicf in the Kast Indies; to which the following answer was returned, 
dated London, Oct. 10, 1788.—* My dear Nelson: I am sure it would have given me the 
greatest pleasure to have had you in one of the ships; and I] remembered, you were once 
partial to the part of the world, to which I am said to be going: but your fire-side is so 
totally changed, since that time, that I did not venture to name you; and the matter 
was kept a sccret until long after the officers were fixed on. Yet be assured, if any thing 
should happen to occasion more ships coming out, nothing could give me greater pleasure 
than to have the happiness of sccing you in one of them. I am most truly and affection- 
ately yours, W. Cornwallis.’ 

The hospitable though humble parsonage of Burnham Thorpe was always open to all 


the family, and Captain Nelson’s brothers and sisters, with their husbands, Mr, Bolton 
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and Mr. Matcham, frequently increased the society, and cheercd its solitude. Captain: 
Nelson tenderly loved all his relations, and was beloved by them: for a better son, ora 
kinder brother, never existed. His time was thus occupied in the midst of his family ; 
and the uniformity of a village life was occasionally diversified by professional calls to the 
metropolis, by an annual visit with Mrs. Nelson to Lord Walpole’s at Wolterton, and after- 
wards by some to Holkham, where they had been introduced by Lady Walpole. Of rural 
amusements, Captain Nelson’s favourite one was coursing. Once, indeed, he shot a par- 
tridge; but the manner in which he carried his gun, always cocked, as if he were going to 
board an enemy, and his custom of firing immediately when any birds appeared, without 
ever putting the fowling piece to his shoulder, rendered any attendance on him a service 
of considerable danger. His chief desire at this time was to posscss a poney; and the day 
on which he went to the fair to buy one, was memorable from the following circumstance. 
During his absence, two men, whose appearance savoured greatly of Bow Street, 
entered the parsonage abruptly, and asked for Captain Nelson. On being told ihat he 
was gone out, but that Mrs. Nelson was at home, they desired to sce her: when haying 
made her repeatedly declare, that she was really and truly the Captain’s wile, they pre- 
sented her with a writ, or notification, on the part of the American captains, who had laid 
their damages at 20,000. and desired her to give it to her husband at his return. 
Captain Nelson having bought his ponéy, returned with it to the parsonage, and im- 
mediately summoned his wife to admire his purchase, and hear all its excellencies: Nor 
"was it until his horse had been properly taken care of, and the first glee of this acqui- 
sition had in some measure subsided, that he became acquainted with what had passed ; 
when, to his utter astonishment and distress, he received the nolification which had been 
left with his wife. They who best know the irritable mind of Nelson, and the sudden 
paroxisms which it sometimes displayed, may best imagine his sensations at that moment. 
“ This Affront,” exclaimed the indignant servant of his country, “ I did not deserve: but 
never mind: I'll be trifled with no longer. I will write immediately to the Treasury; and 
if government will not support me, I am resolved to‘leave the country.” 
fle accordingly acquainted the Treasury with what had happened, and added, that 
if a satisfactory answer were not sent him by return of post, he should take refuge in 
France. The whole plan was then arranged with his usual promptness and decision ; 
and it was settled, that his elder brother Maurice should accompany Mrs. Nelson to the 
Continent in ten days after her husband. | Fortunately a favourable answer was reccived, 
and probably the following one, which was found among his papers, and seems to have 
been sent through his friend Captain Pringle. ‘ May 4th (without the date of the year, 
‘but, as would seem, 1788). My dear Nelson: I have just time to tell you, that I have this 
morning got Mr. Rose's answer, which is: “ That Captain Nelson is a very good officer, 
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and need be under no apprehension; for he will assuredly be supported’ by the 'Frea- 
sury;” of which I give you joy; and with my best wishes believe me ever affectionately 
yours, Thomas Pringle.” 

He now also reccived the.answer he had so long expected from the Duke of Richmond, 
dated Whitehall, 27th Dec. 1788. ‘ Sir: The Board of Ordnance have lately referred to 
ine a correspondence with Messrs. W. and H. of Antigua, relative to some frauds said to 
have been committed in my department in that island. I should long ago have acknow- 
ledged the receipt of the letter you did me the favour to write to me from Antigua upon 
this subject,. and have thanked you for the communication, and for the trouble you took 
in endeavouring to bring to light an affair which may prove of much importance to the 
Ordnance; but as you informed me, that you expected to leave the West Indies before an 
answer could reach you, and as you gave me hopes that I should have the pleasure of 
secing you, upon your return to Fingland, I deferred writing; for I wished to have con- 
versed with you upon the subject of your letter, before any steps were taken in conse- 
quence of it. I shall however now give directions for this matter being fully investigated, 
so far as it concerns my department. I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient; 
humble servant, Ricumonp,’ 

This polite letter from his Grace was soon followed by another, dated Whitehall, 16th 
January, 1789. ‘ Sir: I received your letter of the 4th instant. I had before given direc- 
tions for strict enquiry to be made concerning the frauds said to have been committed at 
Antigua, so far as they relate to my department: if it should turn out that Mr. —~ has 
been concerned in this business, he will be dismissed, and the Attorney General be ordered 
to prosecute him. The Board of Ordnance will write by the next packet to Messrs. W. 
and TH. accepting their terms on the discovery, viz. fifteen per cent. upon the first hundred 
thousand pounds, and seven and a half per cent. upon every subsequent hundred, to be 
paid them out of such moncy as shall be recovered. I am very much obliged to you for 
the trouble you have taken in this business, and shall be glad to see you when you come 
to London. I beg you will not think any introduction necessary.’ 

His patriotic zeal during the greater part of the eventful year 1789, continued to be 
directed to this intricate and important subject; and on the 24th of January he ad- 
dressed the following letter to the merchants at Antigua: — Burnham, 1789. Gentle- 
men: your letter written in October, I received last night, and have sent the enclosed to 
Sir Charles Middleton this morning. I am most sincerely sorry for your situation, and 


> ¢ On the 10th of March; 1788, the Parliament,” says Mr. Macpherson, “ thinking that the experience of 
five years had now proved, that British vessels were competent to the supply of the West India Islands with the . 
produce of America, enacted a permanent law, instead of the temporary regulations hitherto generally renewed 
every year.” (Annals of Commerce, Vol. LV. page 168.) 
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hope that government will afford you every assistance, in bringing to maturity the good 
work begun under my auspices. I would have you recollect, that although government 
business may be slow, yet it is sure. Tam assured the affair will never be dropped ; and 
that all proper rewards and recompences will be made you. His Grace of Richmond, 
after a long silence, has at last assured me, that every proper measure shall be taken, and 
that you shall receive the reward you asked. All the other boards will do you ample jus- 
tice. Icannot but lament, that your discovery should not have been made to a man of 
more consequence than myself; for in this country I am not in office, and am so much 
retired from the busy scenes of power, that although I have every inclination, I have not 
the ability of doing more than representing your situation; which I have always done, 
expressing to all the public boards my belief of your ability and determination to lay all 
the frauds open. Rest assured, I am your friend, Horatio Nelson.’ 

On the Ist of February, 1789, he sent the same persons the following additional infor- 
mation from Burnham: 

¢ Gentlemen, the following is an extract of a letter from Sir Charles Middleton, Jan. 27: 
“ Tt is intended to try the business at home, and which must be more satisfactory than 
doing it abroad. In this case Mr. W. &c. will have notice by summons: they were in- 
formed of this by the Navy Board.”—¢ I can only wish that all may end to your satisfac- 
tion. You see I have taken every opportunity in Ictting you know the progress of your 

- business, as soon as I was acquainted with it: being your sincere well wisher.’ 

On the 27th of May he addressed a letter to the Duke of Richmond, stating, that 
Messrs. W. and H. felt hurt at the supposed inattention of the Ordnance Board, which 
his Grace answered on the 2d of June; and concluded with the following assurance of sup- 
port. ‘ Not having scen you, I transmitted the papers relative to this business to the Board 
of Ordnance, on the 5th of January, 1789; and the Board, after having referred them to 
the Surveyor General, wrote on the 4th of February to Messrs. W. and H. a letter, a copy 
of which I also enclose. his letter they of course could not have received when they 
wrote to you in January; but, when it arrives, it will convince them, that the Board is not 
less solicitous than they can be, in wishing to pursue such methods as are most likely to 
detect the frauds alleged; and, as you will observe, that the Board accept of the proposals 
of Messrs. W. and H. and will give them the assistance of the law officers of the crown, 
it now remains with them to make good the charge they have brought forward, and under- 
taken to prove. With respect to yourself, I can only renew the assurances of my perfect 
conviction of the zeal for his Majesty’s service which has induced you to come forward 
in this business.’ 

Such was the active mind of Horatio Nelson at the age of thirty; and such the steadi- 
ness with which he pursued an intricate and invidious subject, whence he could ultimately 
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derive no advantage, but the consciousness of having served his Country, which he in the 
moments of a seaman’s irritability, and despondency, was led to believe ungrateful. It is 
extraordinary, and may be of infinite service to many professional men, to observe a young 
Post Captain of scarcely ten years standing, on half pay, neglected and forgotten by the 
Admiralty Board, and living in the obscure and distant village of Burnham T horpe, thus 
commencing a correspondence with the principal Ministers of State, and rendering the 
government a most essential and lasting service. 

The developement of this scene of peculation, which had thus originated in the efforts 
of a single individual, was considerably advanced by the summer of 1789, and forwarded 
through the different public boards. On the 19th and 23d of June, he was requested by 
the Commissioners of the Victualling Office to attend their board, as soon as he could con- 
veniently come to London; and, by the same opportunity, was informed, that the Com- 
missioners had received letters from Messrs. W. and H. stating, that unless the business 
was done immediately, and quickly, the various channels for the conveyance of the public 
plunder to foreign countrics and banks, would directly be opened with effect: “ We shall 
beg leave,” added they, “ to depend on Captain Nelson to furnish you with an account 
of our present distressed situation, in consequence of our exertions for the service of 
government ; and he will no doubt fully explain the nature of our situation, under the 
rascally oppression of the English Harbour delinquents.” Immediately on receiving this, 
he left his agricultural employments in Norfolk on the 29th of June, for the metropolis, and 
was long engaged, both during his present and subsequent stay there, in contending with 
the many obstacles which these plunderers of the public money had such dexterity in 
raising for their own defence. Towards the autumn he resumed his rural occupations, of 
which he gave some account in a letter from Burnham to Captain Locker, Sept. 10, 1789. 
‘ When we may mect, ime must determine: at present I have no appearance of being 
called up to London. Not being a man of fortune is a crime which Iam unable to get 
over, and therefore nonc of the Great care about me. Iam now commencing farmer; not 
a very large one you will imagine, but enough for amusement. Shoot I cannot; there- 
, fore have not taken out any license. Notwithstanding all the neglect I experience, I 
am happy; and now I see the propriety of not having built my hopes on sandy founda- 
tions.’ 

His solitude however still continued to be interrupted, and his mind to be ruffled, by 
letters from the West Indies; for on the 28th of November, 1789, he thus writes to Messrs. 
W. and If. from Burnham. ‘ Gentlemen: I received your letter of the 11th of Septem- 
ber, the beginning of this month, and sent it to Sir Charles Middleton, without any com- 
ments of mine; as to me it seemcd to require no explanation: When it was returned I 
was directed, if I chose the letter should be made public, to send it to the Navy Board; 
reports having been circulated by persons high in office, that they feared all this business 
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would end in smoke; and that you had shifted your ground, and were very wavering in 
your opinions: for at first you had said, that nothing was to be done in the West Indies, 
and now, that nothing could be done at four thousand miles distance. 

‘ Certain opinions I had formed; although J am not a man who wishes to say much, 
or indeed any thing without being asked; yet on this occasion common justice would not 
allow me to be silent, when such, as appear to me, false reporis, were in circulation. I 
therefore wrote to the Navy Board, of which the following is an extract: Having heard 
a report, that these gentlemen had deviated from the first line of procedure they had 
adopted, it becomes, I hope the board will think, a line of justice in me to give my rea- 
sons why I do not think so. When the information was given, and in all their subsequent 
communications with me, they have uniformly and constantly protested against their con- 
fidence in his Majesty’s law officers in the West Indies: That a ial in England, although 
it might prove certain facts, yet was by no means the object they had in view, when the 
information was given. Their object I have constantly understood was an inquiry and 
examination, on the large scale of examining merchants, their books, &c. and tracing the 
frauds home to every delinquent; who being made to refund, was the source whence these 
gentlemen expected their rewards to have arisen. 

“On the 27th, yesterday, I received the following answer: “ We have sent the letters 
and enclosures to Mr. Dyson our solicitor, and desired him to lay them before the Attorney 
General for his opinion, as to what steps should be taken thereon, and to use every means 
in his power to investigate and bring forward the whole of the business as soon as possi- 
ble.”—Rcetired as I am, upwards of one hundred and twenty miles from London, I can 
render you little if any assistance in getting forward in this business; and good wishes, 
without. something more powerful, are of no avail in this country. I can only sit down 
and think. Sir John Laforey is going out with the command, and will probably be the 
man to investigate the frauds committed in the naval yard, &c. during the war’ 


The attention which has thus been paid to this patriotic conduct of Nelson, must now 
be closed with the following passage from the notes of Mr. Rose, which he has been 
pleased to furnish: “ His representations were all attended to, and every step which he 
recommended was adopted. He thus put the investigation into a proper course; which 
ended in the detection and punishment of somc of the parties whose conduct was com- 
plained of.” 

During his residence at Burnham Thorpe, he continued to keep up a correspondence 
with his friend, Prince William Henry, who in the preceding year, 1788, had again visited 
the West Indies, as Commander of the Andromeda frigate; and on the 19th of May, 1789, 

“had been created Duke of Clarence, and of St. Andrews in the kingdom of Great Britain, 
and Earl of Munster, in Ireland. 
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The anxiety and importunity with which Captain Nelson in vain solicited the Admi- 
ralty for active employment, during the year 1790, when the conduct of the Spaniards at 
Nootka Sound seemed to render a war inevitable, has been already described in his own 
memoir. In writing to the Duke of Clarence, on the 24th of June, in that year, he dwelt 
on the disappointment he had thus experienced: a disappointment which preyed so much 
upon his feelings, that it had nearly again induced him to retire from the Service, had 
not the urgent remonstrances of Lord Hood to the contrary prevailed. ‘ Burnham, Nor- 
folk, June 24, 1790. Sir: My not being appointed to a ship is so very mortifying, that 
J cannot find words to express what I feel on the occasion; and when I reflect on your 
Royal Highness’s condescension in mentioning me to Lord Chatham, I am the more hurt, 
and surprised. Sure I am, that I have ever been a zealous and faithful servant, and have 
never intentionally committed any errors; especially as until very lately I have been ho- 
noured by the notice of the Admiralty. 

‘The attachment which I trust has never been found to vary, since I first was intro- 
‘duced to your Royal Highness by Lord Hood, had invariably for its object one point; 
nothing else for myself did I ever presume to solicit—that I might have the distinguished 
honour of being one of your supporters in a line of battle: then it would be shewn, that 
no person had your fame more at heart. I dare not venture a wish that your Royal 
Highness should trouble yourself again in my behalf. I trust most firmly on your kind 
recollection of me; and | beg you to be assured, that I am, as ever, your most attached 
and faithful Horatio Nelson.’ 

On the 21st of August, the Duke's birth-day, he again addressed his royal pupil :— 
‘Sir: The retired situation which I am placed in, seldom affords me any other means of 
information, than a newspaper; in which I rcad with sorrow, that your Royal Highness 
was prevented from being at Windsor on the Prince of Wales’s birth-day by indisposition. 
It would give me real satisfaction to hear you are perfectly recovered. I recollect with 
pleasure, that this is your Royal Highness’s birth-day, which whilst life lasts I shall hold 
in the highest estimation: may many revolving years give me an opportunity of con- 

. gratulating you on its return, and may cach bring an increase of comfori, health, and 
honour to your R. EH. is the affectionate wish of your most faithful and attached Ioratio 
Nelson.’ 

His constant wish to be employed was increased during the autumn, by hearing that 
his old ship the Raisonable, in which he had commenced his naval carecr was to be com- 
missioned; and he therefore sent the following letter to Lord Chatham. ‘ Burnhain, Nor- 
folk, Sept. 26, 1790. My Lord: My wish to be employed is so great, that J trespass on 
your Lordship’s time with a lettcr. I am sensible I have no great interest to recommend 
me, nor have [ had conspicuous opportunitics of distinguishing myself: but thus far, | 
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without arrogating, I can declare, that no opportunity has been passed by; and that I 
have ever been a zealous officer: I am sure Lord Hood will bear testimony of what I 
have taken the liberty of saying. If the Raisonable is not given away, I should esteem 
myself highly honoured by the command of her.’ 

The above is one of the many ineffectual applications which this brave and excellent 
officer made for active employment. He felt he had not merited neglect, that he had 
considerable claims on his Country; and was too indignant to consider, how many other 
officers had experienced the same behaviour, that all public boards were likely to be af- 
fected by partialities and prejudices, and by the influence of a political interest, which, 
though often justly complained of, is an evil that arises from the noblest part of our 
admirable Constitution. 

Towards the end of this year, Captain Nelson had the comfort to find, that the gallant 
Cornwallis still kept him in his memory. ‘ Phoenix, Diamond Harbour, 13th Aug. 1790. 
Dear Nelson: I thank you very much for your kind remembrance of me. I confess I 
think this a pleasant station in many points; and I believe if one were inclined to enter 
into the spirit of it, all would go very smooth. I lament very much, as I recollect you 
had some time past a great inclination to come to this country, that a change of cir- 
cumstances made it impossible for me to think of proposing it to you upon my appoint- 
ment: for I do declare, that it would have been a great happiness to me to have had you 
on this station. I move about a great deal. The visiting our new settlements at Prince of 
-Wales’s Island; and the Adaman, gives an opportunity for exploring, which I prefer to the 
being stuck up in a pompous style at one of the old ones. The sailing upon the Malabar 
coast during the N. E. monsoon is very delightful; the weather at thal season is so lotally 
free from squalls. Our Royal Duke is, J hear, almost tired of the shore: but how he will 
be able to employ himself in time of peace at sea, is not casy to detcrminc. It would 
however be a pity that any of the zeal and fondness he has so evidently shewn for the 
Service should be suffered to abate; as there is every reason to belicve, that with his ability, 
he will one day carry its glory to a greater height than it has yet attained. 

«Tam glad my friend Gardner has been called to the Admiralty, though I am sorry 
for the death which occasioned the vacancy. My hearty good wishes attend you and Mrs. 
Nelson for every enjoyment and comfort this world affords; being, my dear Nelson, ever 
most faithfully yours, W. Cornwallis.’ 

At the close of this year 1790, he had also the consolation of knowing, Uhat his carly 
friend Lord Mulgrave was not unmindful of former promises: ‘ Noy. 17. Dear Sir: L 
have just reccived your very obliging letter: had the Armament continued, I should have 

_had the greatest pleasure in mentioning the just respect I entertain for your professional 
character, as well as my sincere personal regard for your very laudable desire for employ- 
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ment. I can only now repeat to you my assurances of the sentiments of esteem and friend- 
ship with which I am, dear Sir, most faithfully yours, Mulgrave.’ 

In the course of the years 1791 and 1792, Captain Nelson renewed his carnest appli- 
cations to the Admiralty Board, that their Lordships would not suffer him to rust in 
indolence; until at last, finding every atlempt ineffectual, he began to give up all hope of 
ever being again employed. During the latter year, his zealous friend the Duke of 
Clarence having often delivered his sentiments in the House of Lords, in a manner that 
was very gratifying to the opinion of Nelson, he addressed a complimentary letter to his 
Royal Highness on the 12th of September 1792; to which the Duke returned the follow- 
ing answer. ‘ Clarence Lodge, Sept. 21, 1792. My dear Nelson: I beg leave to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your friendly letter of the 12th instant, which came safely. I am so 
fully persuaded of your real regard tor me, my good friend, that no fresh mark can be 
wanting to convince me: still however at the present moment, when the public have two 
opinions, the one good, the other disadvantagcous of my parliamentary conduct, I feel 
highly obliged to you, as a person qualified to judge, for delivering your sentiments. I 
think it is the duty of every subject to prevent, if possible, that confusion which might 
throw our kingdom into the wretched deplorable state of France. Assure our common 
friends in the West Indies, that I will neither neglect nor desert them. My best wishes 
and compliments attend Mrs. Nelson, and ever believe me yours sincercly, Witttam,’ 

In the course of the ensuing month of November, his despairing mind was soothed 
by the following letter from Captain Cuthbert Collingwood; who seemed born to follow 
him throughout the whole of his professional career. ‘ Morpeth, Nov. 14, 1792. My 
dear friend: Iam much obliged to you for your letter, which I received last month: it 
was particularly welcome to me, as it brought information of the good health of you 
and Mrs. Nelson. You must not be displeased that I was so long without writing to you. 
I was very anxiously engaged a great part of the time, and perhaps sometimes a little 
lazy: but my regard for you, ny dear Nelson, my respect and veneration for your cha- 
racter, I hope and believe will never lessen. God knows when we may mect again; 
unless some chance should draw us again to the sea shore. I however hope to have long 
the happiness of hearing of your welfare. 

‘ There are great commotions in our neighbourhood at present. The seamen at Shields 
have embarked themselves, to the number of twelve or fourteen hundred, with a view to 
compel the owners of the coal ships to advance their wages; and, as is generally the case, 
when they consider themselves the strongest party, their demand has been exorbitant: 
they allowed no ship to sail until the master engaged to pay them four pounds for the 
voyage, which was often performed in three weeks, sometimes in less; and for which the’ 


usual wages had been forty-five and fifty shillings. Scamen who attempted to go in ships 
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on any other terms than those which they proposed, were punished by what they call the 





Stang; which is carrying them through the streets astride on an oar, or studding-sail yard; 





and you will suppose they did not treat them with great tenderness. Application was 
made to government for such assistance as the remedy of this evil might require. hey 
have sent the Drake and Martin sloops to join the Racchorse which was here before, and 
some troops of dragoons, whose presence I hope will dispose the Johnnies to peace, with- 
out having occasion to act. On Tuesday last the justices and magistrates had conferences 
with the partics at variance, sailors and ship owners; when it was proposed, that three 
pounds per voyage should be the established wages, winter and summer. I have not 
heard whether all the partics have agreed to this; yet if they do not, the starved condition 
of the poor in London will be lamentable. But the times are turbulent: the enthusiasm 
for liberty is raging even to madness. ‘The success of the French people in establishing 
their republic has set the same principle, which lurked in every stale in Europe, afloat ; 
and those, who secreted it in their bosoms, have now the boldness to avow il; to avow a 
plan for adopling it in the government of this country, and to recruit volunteers for carry- 
ing their purpose into exccution. 

‘In this neighbourhood we seem to be pacific. Misery will undoubtedly be the cou- 
sequence of any commotion, or attempt to disturb our present most exccilent constitution. 
My wife joins me in best regards to you and Mrs. Nelson, and pray, when you have 
leisure, let mc hear from you. God bless you, and believe me,’ my dear Nelson, affee- 

‘tionately and faithfully yours, Cuthbert Collingwood.’ 

The following testimony of Nelson’s attachment to his Sovercign is without date, but 
secins, from tie answer returned, to have been sent to the Duke of Clarence, on the 3d 
of November, 1792. ‘Sir: Your Royal Highness will not, I trust, deem it unproper, 
although 1 have no doubt it will be thought unnecessary, at this time to reaew my expres- 
sions of invariable attachment not only to your Royal Highness, but to my King: for I 
think thal very soon every individual will be called forth to shew himself, if 1 may judge 
from this county, where socictics are formed, and forming, on principles certainly inimical 
to our present constitution boi in church and state. Sorry am I to believe that many 
give a countenance to these socicties, who ought to conduct themselves otherwise. 

“In what way it might be in the power of such an humble individual as mysclf to 
hest serve my Wing, has becn matter of serious consideration, and no mode appeared to 
me so proper as asking for a ship: accordingly on Saturday last Lord Chatham received 
my letter desiving the comunand of one. Still, as I have hitherto been disappointed in all 
my applications lo his Lordship, I can hardly expect any answer lo my letter; which has 


* Trom the Nelson papers. 
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always been the way I have been treated. But neither at sea, nor on shore, can my attach- 
ment to my King be shaken. It will never end but with my life. 

‘T have been staying some time with my relation Lord Walpole, near Norwich; at 
which place, and near it, the clubs are supported by members of the corporation; and 
they avow, that until some of the nobles and others in parliament are served as they were 
in France, they shall not be able to get their rights. 

On the Gth of December, 1792, his Royal Highness returned the following answer. 
‘ Dear Nelson: Though at present the Armament is confined to small vessels, I much 
doubt whether any flcet will be equipped, and still less do I see any chance for a rupture 
between this country and France: At the same time this pernicious and fallacious system 
of equality, and universal liberty, must be checked, or else we shall here have the most 
dreadful consequences. I perfectly agree with you, that it is the duty of every individual 
to use his utmost efforts to counteract these incendiaries; and I hope we shall in parlia- 
ment take vigorous and effectual means to restore tranquillity at home. Should matters 
between the two Countries grow serious, you must be employed. Never he alarmed. I 
will always stand your friend. I wish you would write me word how you and Lord Hood 
stand at present. My best wishes and compliments attend Mrs. Nelson; and ever believe 
me yours sincerely, Wittram.’ 

Ou the ensuing 16th of December, he returned the following answer to the Duke of Cla- 
rence, and candidly confessed, that what had passed at the Admiralty had even estranged 
him from his friend Lord Hood; but of whose sincere friendship he had afterwards a 
sufficient proof. ‘ Burnham, Dec. 10. Sir: I was honoured by your R. IL’s letter last 
night; and it shall ever be my pride to deserve your R. H.'s kindness. Respecting my pre- 
sent situation with Lord Hood, I can readily and truly answer, our familiar correspondence 
ceased on a difference of opinion. In the Spanish Armament, when almost the whole scr- 
vice was called forth, T asked Lord Hood to interest himself with Lord Chatham, that I 
might be appointed to a ship. His Lordship having declined doing it, bas prevented my 

_ troubling him for his interest or influence. However, in consideration of our former 
intimacy, whenever T have gone to London, I have hitherto thought it right to leave my 
name at his Lordship’s door. T certainly cannot at this moment look on Lord Hood as 
my friend; but I have the satisfaction of knowing, that I never gave his Lordship just 
cause to be my enemy. 

‘ Our Lord Licutenant has summoned a meeting of the Norfolk justices on Tuesday next 

athe 11th; and I have no doubt but they will resolve to do collectively, what none of them 
chose to do indiyidually—to take away the licenses from those public houses who allow 
of improper socictics meeting at them, and to arrest those incendiaries who go from ale-— 
house to ale-housc, advising the poor people to pay no taxes, &c. In this neighbourhood, 
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a person has held such language to a circle of ten miles round him; and, a few days past, 
T asked a justice of the peace, ‘ Why, as such a man’s conduct was known, he was not 
taken up?’ His answer was, ‘ That no justice would render himself unpopular at this time, 
by being singular; for that his life and property were gone, if the mob rose: but that 
when the justices all agreed to act in an uniform manner, this man should certainly be 
taken hold of, if he went on in the same line of conduct.’ 

¢ That the poor labourers should have been seduced by promises and hopes of better 
times, your Royal Highness will not wonder at, when I assure you, that they are greatly 
in need of every thing to make life comfortable. Part of their wants perhaps are unavoid- 
able, from the dearness of every article of life: but much has arisen from the neglect of 
the country gentlemen, in not making their farmers raise their wages in some small pro- 
portion, as the prices of things increased. ‘The enclosed paper‘ will give your R. H. an 
idca of their situation. It is perhaps too favourable: but I have been careful that no 
country gentleman should have it in his power to say, I had pointed out the wants of the 
poor greater than they really are. Their wages have been raised within these three weeks, 
pretty generally one shilling a week: had it been done some time past, they would not 
have been discontented; for a want of loyalty is not amongst their faults, and many of 
their superiors, in numerous instances, might have imitated their conduct with advantage. 
The wise precautions of government have certainly given a vigour to the loyalty of the 
nation, who are undoubtedly by far the majority; and the disaffected join them at pre- 
sent, for fear of heing suspected: therefore I have no doubt but our tranquillity will be 
restored.’ 


4 An account of the Earnings and Expences of a Labourer in Norfolk, with a wife and three children, supposing 
that he is not to be one day kept from labour in the whole year; drawn up by Captain Nelson. 




















Ls. de Labour, at the advanced Prices, 
One pair of men’s shoes 7s. one pair of women’s 4. 8. a. 
P 3 oe P Pa From Oct. 10 to March 31, at Qs. per week. 11 14 6 
4s. 6d. one pair for each of the three children i March J 7 ; k 
10s. 6d. and 10. 1s, for mending ......... 2 3 0 rom: Maren.S1 to.Jane 305 at meen, MEE oie 
Two shirts 010 0 From June 30 to Aug. 24, turnip hocing and 
Breeches or jacket see. sseesesseeecseeeres O 3 0 Pin Papell Sop oa atiate - : i 
Woman's and children’s clothes .......+-. .1 6 Of ik . te Bost Oe ‘ . ‘i 
¢g - ee ee ey 
Soap, 121bs. ...eeseeeeeeeeeees a ced 0 8 lo} omens Sleaning +... mtn 
Candles, G6 lbs. . vs. ccc ceeveeeee eet sta Rassias 20) A: 6 
Coals, one chaldron and a half........-.. - 119 0 
House rent .,ececeee ce cece 
7 13 10 Total carnings........ 23 1 0 


Cloaths, &e........5. 713 10 


: For food for five People .....6+..05. 1447 @ 

Not quite Two- Pence a day for each person, and for drink, nothing but water; for beer our poor labourers never 
taste, unless they are tempted, which is too often the case, to go to the alehouse. 
the above statement is certainly much increased. 








The price of labour since 
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That nothing might be wanting in point of perseverance in himself, Captain Nelson 
again applied to the Board for employment on the 5th of December; and after carnestly 
requesting the command of a ship, he added, ‘ Or if their Lordships should be pleased to 
appoint me to a cockle boat, I shall feel grateful:’ ‘The application, however, was in vain; 
and he had only one of those official letters, which it is customary to send on such occa- 
sions:—‘ Admiralty Office, 12th Dec. 1792. Sir: I have received your letter of the 5th 
instant, expressing your readiness to serve, and I have read the same to my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty.’ 

If this great officer could not at this period have been employed, his public spirit 
should at least have been cherished by promises that were not unmeaning, and by a 
certain prospect of being remembered, when other and more imperious claims had been 
attended to. No palliation was offered on this occasion; and with a mortified and de- 
jected spirit he looked forward to a continuance of inactivity and neglect. 


Such was the state of mind, and such the expectations of Nelson, before the com- 
mencement of hostilities with France: until that period, his glory suffered a partial eclipse; 
but its subsequent brightness became more uniform and splendid. During this interval 
of disappointment and mortificalion, his latent ambition would at times burst forth, and 
despise all restraint. At others, a sudden melancholy seemed to overshadow his noble 
faculties, and to affect his temper: at those moments nothing but the remonstrances of 
his Wife and vencrable Father, could calm the tempest of his passions. He would then 
patiently resume his wonted occupations as a farmer; and thus, like other heroes, endea- 
voured by agricultural pursuits to find an object of employment for that energy, which 
he could not subdue. What a change did a few years make in this humble and apparently 
forgotten tenant of the parsonage of Burnham Thorpe! Let the anxious and too irritable 
disposition of naval officers, therefore, learn from the subsequent achievements of this 
illustrious Seaman, never to despair; for, as the Wise Man said, To every thing there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under the Heaven. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


SECTION ITI. 


From the commencement of the French war in 1793, to the close of 1795; when Admiral Sir John Jervis succeeded 
: to the command in the Mediterranean, 


WHILST SERVING ON BOARD HIS MAJESTY'S SIII[P AGAMEMNON. 


Igitur talibus viris non labor insolitus, non Jocus ullas asper aut arduus erat, non armatus hostis formidolosus : 
virtus omnia domuerat; sed gloria maximum certamen inter ipsos erat; se quisque hostem ferire, murum as- 
cendere, conspici dum tale facinus faceret, properabat: eas divitias, eam bonam famam, magnamque nobilita- 
tem putabant. Laudis ayidi, pecuniz liberales erant; gloriam ingentem, divitias honestas volebant, (Salust. 


Bell. Catil. 7.) 


Tue year 1793, when the present eventful contest commenced between the commercial 
power of Great Britain and the military strength of France, is also remarkable as being 
the first of those twelve remaining years in the life of Nelson, throughout which he main- 
tained a career of glory which is almost without a parallel in history. It is hardly possi- 
ble to conceive that, in so short a period, an individual in the British navy, who had then 
remained for nearly five years in obscurity, unable to procure the command of a ship, 
should from Uiis ime gradually rise, by his professional exertions alone, to such a height 
as gave him a decided pre-eminence over the many and renowned warriors of the British 
nation. 

From bis youth upwards his zealous character, both as an officer and a man, had been 
formed in the old Antigallican school ; and that at a time, when the specious revolutionary 
principles of France had taught many of his countrymen to consider as prejudices, what 
their ancestors had long cherished as the most salutary traths. The loyalty and patriotism 
of Nelson, therefore, uniformly displayed a marked abhorrence and detestation of the 
French character: like Hannibal, he seems to have taken the oath of eternal hostility 
against them, on the altars of his Country. Against that Nation, and its overwhelming 
ambition, whether as a republican, consular, or imperial power, we shall now accompany 
him threugh a series of perilous and faliguing services, with a shattered and emaciated 
frame, covered with honourable wounds, and struggling to the Jast to support the honour 
of his King, and the independence of his Country. 

Anno When it at length was found necessary by our government, notwithstanding 

; eee ill ils pacific intentions, to appeal to the decision of arms, the Duke of Clarence 
immediately exerted himself to fulfil the promise he had made to his friend; in which his 
Royal Highness was seconded by Lord Hood. Captain Nelson was in consequence 
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appointed to the Agamemnon, so early as the 30th of January, 1793, and commissioned 
his ship on the 11th of February. His previous feclings at the prospect of this event taking 
place, were expressed in a letter to his wife, dated London, Jan. 7th. 

‘ Post nubila Phabus! attcr clouds comes sunshine. The Admiralty so smile upon me, 
that really I am as much surprised as when they frowned. Lord Chatham yesterday 
made many apologies for not having given me a ship before this time; and said, that if 
I chose to take a sixty-four, to begin with, I] should be appointed to one as soon.as she 
was ready; and whenever it was in his power, I should be removed into a seventy-four. 
Every thing indicates war. Onc of our ships, looking into Brest, has been fired into;* the 
shot is now at the Admiralty. You will send my Father this news, which I am sure will 
please him. Love to Josiah; and believe me your most affectionate [Horatio Nelson 

On the 26th of January he informed Commodore Locker, who had hoisted his broad 
pendant on board the Sandwich at the Nore, as commander there, of Lord Hood’s having 
sent him word to Burnham Thorpe, that he would be appointed to the Agamemnon at 
Chatham. ‘TI have sent out a lieutenant,’ adds Captain Nelson, ‘ and four mids, to get 
men al every sca port in Norfolk, and to forward them to Lynn and Yarmouth. My 
friends in Yorkshire and the north tell me, they will send what they can to the regulating 
vaplains at Whitby and Newcastle. The name of the ship ee fixed, for the avowed pur- 
pose of my raising men for sca; therefore I hope, if any men from London are inclined 
to enter for her, you will not turn your back on them: as although my bills are dispersed. 
over this county, &c. I have desired, that none may be stuck up in London, until my 
commission has been signed. Lord Hood has been very kind indeed: I think we may be 
good friends again. From what he writes tome, I expect the ship will be commissioned 
within a fortnight. [shall join her directly.’ 

‘ Navy-Office, Feb. 6. I shall get on board to morrow ; and if possible will come to 
Sheerness lo pay my respects to you, bul tear it must be Friday. ‘Phe licutenant and 
master join the ship with inc; and [ have to cntreat, as I hear an admiral is coming down, 
that you will have the goodness lo allow Maurice Suckling,’ and such men as may be on 
board the Sandwich, to go into the Agamemnon. ‘The Duke of Clarence desires me to 
say, that he requests you will discharge Joseph King into the Agamemnon; and that I am 
welcome to any other men, to assist me in fitting out. Ie is quite unwell, but expresses 


© The Childers sloop, Captain Barlow (now Sir Robert Barlow, deputy Comptroller of the Navy), would have 
been destroyed by the heavy cross fire that was opened upon her from all the batteries at the mouth of Brest har- 
bour, if a gale of wind springing up had not enabled her to escape. Being a small object, only one shot hit her, 
which struck one of her guns and split it in three pieces, without injuring a man: the shot weighed forty-eight 
pounds, 7 
‘ {is cousin, the son of Mr. Suckling of Wooton, near Norwich. 
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the greatest satisfaction at the appointment’ you are likely to succced to, and in which 
no One rejoices more Lhan your most affectionate Horatio Nelson.’ 

In a subsequent letter of the 21st, he congratulated Captain Locker on his appoint- 
ment, and expressed himself much satisfied with his master, Mr. Fellows. 

Previous to the sailing of the Agamemnon from Chatham, he wrote to Mrs. Nelson at 
Hilborough, March 15, 1793. < If the wind is to the northward of west, we go down the 
river to morrow, and are ordered to proceed to Spithead with all possible dispatch, as we 
are wanted, Lord Hood writes me word, for immediate service; and hints, we are to go a 
cruise, and then to join his fleet at Gibraltar: therefore I am anxious to get to Spithead. 
I never was in better health; and I hope you intend a new lease of your life: the not 
tying up any of the money Icft you, J consider as‘a confidence reposed in me, and I shall 
take care that it is not misplaced.’ 

His next letter to Mrs. Nelson at Mr. Suckling’s, Kentish Town, is dated from Sheer- 
ness, April 9th; and on the 14th, he adds from the same place, ‘ Although T have not 
been out of the ship since I wrote to you last, yet I know you wish to hear frequently 
from me. The wind is now got to the westward, and we are unmooring to go out to the 
Nore, where I suppose our stay will be very short. I had a visit from the Admiral yester- 
day to examine my ship; andgl can say with truth she is getting into high order, although 
we are upwards of a hundred short of complement; yet I think we shall be far from ill 
. manned, even if the rest arc not so good as they ought to be. ‘The surgcon seems to be 
avery good sort of man; indecd I have reason to be satisfied at present with every officer 
in the ship, 

The following extracts, from other letters to Mrs. Nelson, continue the account of his 
' proceedings to the month of May. ‘Spithead, April 29. We arrived at Spithead last night, 
and this morning, have got my orders to go to sea until the 4th of May, when I shall be at 
Portsmouth: Lord Hood will then be there, and it is now certain that J am going with him. 
We are all well: indeed nobody can be ill with my ship’s company, they are so fine a set. 
Don’t mind what newspapers say about us. God bless you. ——‘ Spithead, April 30. We 
should have gone to sea yesterday, but it blew so strong we could not get up our anchors; 
and to day, unless the wind changes in the afternoon, we shall not get out to sea, which 
isa great mortification to me; for something might be done, if we were at sea, and I fear 
orders may com@ to stop us. I must be here on Sunday at the farthest, as Lord Hood 
sails if the wind is fair on Thursday, May 9.’—‘ Spithead, May 6. I arrived here last 
night, and rather expected to have seen you here; but Mr. Matcham told you right, There 
is no certainty in winds and waves. We had some blowing weather, but nothing for A ga- 


© Appointed Lieutenant Goycruor of Greenwich Hospital Feb, 13, on the death of Captain J. Ferguson. 
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memnon to mind. We fell in with two French frigates and two armed vessels, who got 
into la Hogue harbour, where we could not follow for want of a pilot. I was again 
ordered to sea this morning, but am now stopped, as my ship wants many things before 
she sails for the Mediterranean. Lord Hood is expected to night. Maurice! came to 
me, and it blew so hard [ could not land him: he consequently went to sea with us. 
Believe me most affectionately yours.’ 

The Agamemnon sailed again on the 11th of May, in company with the Britannia, 
110 guns, Admiral Hotham, Colossus, Fortitude, and Courageux, of 74 guns each, and 
the Meleager and Lowestoffe frigates. The following letters to Mrs. Nelson give an ac- 
count of the transactions of the squadron until its arrival at Cadiz. ‘ Agamemnon, twelve 
Icagues N.W. of the island of Guernsey, May 18, 1793. ‘ This is not the first squadron 
sent out to do nothing, and worse than nothing. I suppose we are to stay here until Lord 
Tlood arrives, which I think will not be this week to come. We have spoke many neutral 
vessels from the French ports, who tell us, that Nantes, Bourdeaux, and l’Orient, are filled 
with English prizes to the French privateers and frigates. This information makes us feel 
more uneasy.—May 19th, off the Lizard. We are going to morrow to Falmouth for fur- 
ther orders. I think we shall see Torbay before we leave England.’ 7 

The squadron cruised off Scilly for a fortnight; and on the 6th of July, Captain Nelson 
wrote again as follows. ‘8. W. 16 leagues from Scilly. I expected, when Lord Hood 
joined, that we shoul have gone to Gibraltar; but what his instructions or orders are, I 
cannot. guess. I have not seen him since he joined us a fortnight to morrow; nor had 
even a boat hoisted out. Our weather, although not bad, has been very unpleasant, fogey 
with drizzling rain. Agamemnon sails admirably, we think better than any ship in the 
fleet. Our force is eleven sail of the line, frigates, &c. &c. and in very tolerable order. 
We have had some naval evolutions when the weather would permit. J shall pay our 
Admiral a visit as soon as an opportunity offers, and leave this letter with Captain Knight. 
God bless you.’ ‘ Off Cape St.Vincent, June 14, 1793. I sent you a few lines by a 
vessel in a convoy we spoke this day week off Scilly, and which turned out to be the fleet 
we were waiting to protect; and the East Indiamen passing us the same evening, relieved 
us from a very unpleasant station. We have had the finest passage and weather pos- 





sible: but have seen nothing excepta poor miserable national brig, which one of the ships 
took. I paid Lord Hood a visit a few days back, and found him very, civil: I dare say 
we shall be good friends again. Six sail of the line have just parted company, going to 
Cadiz to water, of which number is Agamemnon. We shall be in Cadiz to morrow at 


' His elder Brother. 
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twelve o'clock, as well as Lord Hood at Gibraltar. We are all well; my ship remarkably 
healthy,’ 

‘ Agamemnon at sea, Sunday, June 23. We came out this morning, having com- 
pleted our ship with every thing except wince, which is to be done at Gibraltar. ‘The Spa- 
niards have been very civil to us: we dined on board the Concepcion of 112 guns, with 
the Admiral; and all restraints of going into their arsenals and dock yards were removed. 
They. have four first rates in commission at Cadiz, and very fine ships, but shockingly 
manned. If those twenty-one sail of the line which we are to join in the Mediterranean, 
are not better manncd, they cannot be of much use. I am certain if our six barges crews, 
who are picked men, had got on board one of their first rates, they would have taken her. 
The Dons may make fine ships, they cannot however make men. 

«A Bull Feast* was exhibited, for which the Spaniards are famous; and from their dex- 
terity in attacking and killing of these animals, the ladies choose their husbands. We 
English had certainly to regret the want of humanity in the Dons, and Donnas. The am- 
phitheatre will hold 16,000 people; about 12,000 were present. Ten bulls were selected, 
and one brought out ata time. ‘Three cavalicrs on horseback, and footmen with flags, were 
the combatants. We had what is called a fine feast: for five horses were killed, and two 
men very much hurt; had they been killed, it would have been quite complete. We felt for 
the bulls and horses; and I own it would not have displeased me to have had some of the 
Dons tossed by the enraged animal. How women can even sit ou€* much more applaud, 
~ such sights, is astonishing. It even turned us sick, and we could hardly go through it: 
the dead mangled horses with their entrails torn out, and the bulls covered with blood, 
were too much. However we have secn one Bull Feast, and agree that nothing shall 
tempt us to see another. The better sort of people never miss one, if within reach of them; 
and the lowest will sell his jacket, or go without his victuals, rather than be absent.—P. S. 
Gibraltar, June 24. We arrived here last night, and in a few days sail shall be up the 
Mediterranean. God bless and preserve you.’ 

The character of the venerable father of Captain Nelson has been already mentioned; 
and that parental attention has been noticed, which he invariably paid to the religious 
principles of his affectionate Horatio. None of the letters which passed between them, 
during the earlier periods of his son’s professional career, have been preserved; but from 
this tume some remain, which display this excellent father in a most interesling point of 
view. These letters gave an influence to the great truths of Christianity, which the ten- 
derness. of a parent never fails to impart, and which confirmed the fortitude and cherished 


* A particular account of these feasts is given by the Rev. Edward Clarke in his Letters concerning the Spa- 
nish Nation, 1763. 
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the patriolism of the youthful warrior. No son ever honoured a father more sincerely 
than Nelson. Great minds‘ have generally formed good sons. 


The Rev. Edmund Nelson to his son Horatio, dated Burnham, J uly 12, 1793. 


‘ Every mark of my affection you may justly expect; and it.gives me satisfaction to 
reflect.on the many proofs I have had of your disposition to oberve those duties, which 
each relation in life calls for. ‘The approbation of your own mind is far more pleasing 
than any supposed partiality of mine; though a reward infinitely short of what moral 
virtue, which is an attendant on true religion, shall one day receive—The principal 
domestic occurrence at this juncture is that of your brother’s ordination.” Thus far, thank 
God, our design is accomplished: all proceeds favourably, and there is good hope he may 
prove a worthy member of socicty. Farming goes on well; and at Christmas I look for- 
ward for the auditing my accounts to your own person; Agamemnon and her crew being 
either honourably discharged, or laid up for the winter in safety. O England! blessed 
art thou amongst the Isles for thy internal prosperity. In peace and plenty may thy coun- 
sellors preserve thee. ...... As to myself, the material machine keeps pretty nearly the 
same periodical movement; the repairs must be by a very nice delicate touch, and my 
mind is so fortified as to meet all common events with calmness: ever steady to my posi- 
tion, that the good of every man’s life preponderates over the evil. God bless you.’ 


On the 27th of June, the Agamemnon sailed from Gibraltar with Lord Hood’s fleet, 
nineteen sail of the line, and a convoy of fifty sail of merchant ships under the St. Albans,, 
Castor, Bull Dog, and some other frigates. On the 30th, when off Cape de Gatte, the Iris, 
Mermaid, and Tisiphone were sent to Tunis and Tripoli, and l’Aigle with Ictters to the 
Spanish Admiral at Barcelona. Their subsequent proceedings to the 8th of August, are 
detailed in a letter found amongst the Nelson papers, addressed to his R. H. the Duke of 
Clarence; which, from want of a conveyance at the ume, was afterwards superseded by 
a Journal, which his R. I. has been pleased to furnish. 

‘ Agamemnon, off Cape St. Sebastian, July 14, 1793, to Aug. 8. Sir: We have spoke 
many neutral vessels, but got no information which in my opinion could be depended on. 
We saw a fleet off Alicant on the close of the 7th, and lay-to mid-channel between that 


1 The filial gratitude of Milton also illustrates this remark: 
© At tibi, chare pater, postquam non equa merenti 
Posse referre datur, nec dona rependere factis, 
Sit memorasse satis, repetitaque munera grato 
Percensere animo, fideque reponere menti.’ iA 
See Hayley’s Life of Milton, p. 34. 


f » The Rey, Suckling Nelson. 
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place and Ivica* At day-light we formed our line, and soon perceived them to be the 
Spanish flcct, twenty-four sail of the line. The Dons did not, after several hours trial, 
form any thing which could be called a line of battle ahead. However, afler answering 
our private signals, the Spanish Admiral sent down two frigates, with answers to Lord 
Iood’s letters by PAigle, acquainting him, that as their fleet was very sickly, 1900 men, 
they were going into Carfhagena. The captain of the frigate added, “it was no wonder they 
were sickly, for they had been sixty days at sea.” This speech to us appeared ridiculous; 
for from the circumstance of having been longer than that time at sea, do we attribute our 
getting healthy. It has stamped in my mind the extent of their nautical abilities: long 
may they remain in their present state. No salutes passed, which appeared to me extra- 
ordinary. Leda was sent on the 9th to Barcelona; and yesterday the frigates joined the 
ficet. The news they bring, is that the French are preparing their ships with forges for shot. 
This if true, I humbly conceive, would have been as well kept secret; but as it is known, 
we must take care to get so close that their red hots may go through both sides, when it 
will not matter whether they are hot or cold.—July 14th, the fleet have received orders 
to consider Marseilles and Toulon as invested, and to take all vessels of whatever nation 
bound into those ports. This has pleased us: if we make these red hot gentlemen hungry, 
they may be induced to come out. . 

« Our fleet continues healthy: we sail in three divisions, led by Victory, Colossus, and 
Agamemnon. On the 16th of July, in the afternoon, we made Cape Sicie, about two leagues 
‘from ‘Toulon, and saw three sail to leeward: Leda and Illustrious were sent in chace. 
Between nine and ten o'clock at night, a firing of half an hour was heard from them; 
when, I believe, every person in the fleet expected to have seen some of the enemy’s ships 
brought in. It was the 17th at noon, before they joined us, with a corvette which Leda 
took that morning. The ships they fired at the night before were three French frigates, 
who after giving and receiving fire got away. The account we have hitherto heard, has 
only been from a disappointed flag ship. I pretend not to give an opinion: but the 
following circumstances are allowed to be facts; that our ships outsailed them, by getting 
alongside near enough to have men killed in each ship, the master of the Illustrious one 
of them. It was a bright moon till twelve o’clock, and very little wind all night. It is 
an universal concern that they were not brought in: not that either party is absolutely 
blamed. 

¢ We have not yet looked into Toulon, but are now, six P.M. July 18, only four 
leagues off. Lord Hood told us some days ago, that a frigate was going to Genoa and 
Leghom, by which conveyance I intended to have sent your Royal Highness this account 
- of our proceedings. I imagine you would like to know every movement of this flect. As — 
I have before observed, there are many here who are more able to write than myself, and 
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who would send you these circumstances in a more concise manner. Mine is little else 
than a journal, which I shall be glad if you approve of receiving. 

© On the 19th of July our fleet stood close into Toulon, and sent in a flag of truce to 
propose an exchange of prisoners. I think they will soon be so tired, and angry at being 
blocked up, that they will come out. We have lately experienced for three days, until the 
23d, a heavy gale of wind from the N. W. and are much alarmed for the Berwick, who by 
her signals was in great distress, and bore away before the wind: A frigate, Tyler, was 
sent after her, but unfortunately missed her in a heavy squall. Leda sprung her main 
and fore-masts, carried away her main-yard, and went for Leghorn, attended by the 
Romney. On the 25th of July the flag of truce joined from Toulon: the enemy did’ 
not give us a clear answer, whether they would exchange prisoners with us, They have 
seventeen sail of the line ready for sea, and four fitting, the Commerce de Marseilles one 
of them; she carries 136 guns, having guns on her gangways: the prisoners believe her 
sides are so thick that our shot will not go through them; and that she can with ease take 
the Victory. We form various conjectures whether they will come out or not, in my opi- 
nion they will; when they have twenty-one sail ready, and we under twenty, the people 
will force them out. 

«To this 3d of August we have not heard of Berwick. A convoy was expected from 
Tunis of twenty-five sail, with two sail of the line, three frigates, and two corvettes; but I 
make no doubt they have information of our being on the coast, and will unload their 
inerchant ships, and secure the men of war, as they have done at Genoa and Leghorn. 

© August 5th. From the 26th we have been lying off Toulon. Yesterday an express 
came from Captain Inglefield, that he had been insulted by two French frigates in Genoa 
mole, who hauled alongside of him, entangled their yards, and in every way insulted him. 
The Alcide and two frigates immediately sailed to liberate him. 

« August the 8th. We are steering to the eastward, going to show ourselves off Nice, 
fifteen sail. of the line: fleet healthy. Believe me your Royal Highness's attached and 
faithful servant.’ ‘ 

The following letters to Mrs. Nelson, and his father, retrace, and give a further account 
of their proceedings. In one from the Gulf of Lyons, dated July 15, he says, ‘ There 
seem to be no French ships at sea, at least we have seen nothing like onc. We fell in 
with the Spanish fleet a week ago returning into port, I believe glad we are arrived; and 
they mean to leave us the honour of keeping the French in order. I really expect never 
to see them again. Lord Hood is tolerably good friends with me.—18th. We have just 
got a French sloop of war of 18 guns, bound from Marseilles to Toulon. Remember me 
most kindly to our good father.’ & 
« August 4th, off Toulon. The Admiral has just sent us word, that the Aquilon will 


proceed to England with Prince Augustus, I therefore send this letter on board, in case 
21 
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Agamemnon should be on the look out; for as we sail fast, we are always employed. 
Whether the French intend to come out, scems uncertain: they have a force equal to 
us. Our Jacks would be very happy to see it; and, a8 our fleet is in the fullest health, I 
dare say we should give a good account of them. I hardly think the war can last; for 
what are we at war about? How I long to have a letter from you: next to being with you, 
it is the greatest pleasure I can receive. The being united to such a good woman, I look 
back to as to the happiest period of my life; and as I cannot here show my affection to 
you, I do it doubly to Josiah, who deserves it, as well on his own account, as on yours; 
for he is a real good boy, and most affectionately loves me. Captains Lutwidge and Man 
have been very ill. Lord Hood has sent to offer me a 74, but I have declined it; as the 
Admiralty chose to put me into a 64, there I stay. I cannot give up my Officers. Lord 
Hood approved of my reasons; so far well. If I have not an opportunity of writing to 
my good Father, send my kindest remembrances to him. God bless you, and believe me 
your most affectionate husband, Horatio Nelson.’ 

‘ Agamemnon, off Nice, August 8, 1793. ‘ 'The French here are in a wretched state of 
confusion: an Army is marched from Marseilles to Paris, and a civil war scems inevitable. 
The Aquilon is joining the fleet.’—‘ August 20, off Toulon. The convoy for England is just 
in sight, therefore I shall not miss the opportunity of writing to you and my father... .. 
Marseilles, I am sure, would almost be put into our hands, if we acted against it. They 
wish for nothing more than our possessing it, when they would get something to eat: they 

in general are now almost starving; only six days provisions in the place. Monsieur 
Egalité is still in the prison with his daughter. They wish for peace; and are you know at 
war.with the Parisians, with whom they have lately had an action. The Convention has 
denounced the Marseillois as traitors. If Toulon joins them, they propose offering them- 
selves to our protection. I wish much to hear you are fixed at some place to your satis- 
faction. Have you madc a visit to Lady Walpole?” 

* August 20, off Toulon. My dear Father: No occurrence of a public nature has taken 
place since our arrival here, and our private ones are confined to a very narrow sphere, 
which yet [ am sure will be considered by you a valuable one—J¥e are all well. The 
affairs of France in this country are worse than ever: the guillotine is every day employed. 
A master of a ship, whom we spoke from Marseilles, says, there are now only two descrip- 
tions of people in France, the one drunk and mad, the other, with horror painted in their 
faces, are absolutely starving: yet nothing brings them to their senses. A peace with 
England is what they wish for; and Provence would, it is said, willingly put itself, as a 
separate republic, under the protection of England. In the winter we are to reduce Ville 
'Franche and Nice for the King of Sardinia, and drive the French from Corsica. It seems 
of no use to send a great flect here without troops to act with them. 

‘ I consider you now as at high harvest, and hope you have good weather and good 
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crops. I hear Lady Spencer and the party are at Lucca, a few miles from Pisa. I think 
we shall be in England in the winter or spring. If the Bumhamites enquire for me, 
make my compliments. Believe me your most dutiful son, Horatio Nelson.’ 

On the 20th also, some notice of the neutral frauds of our allics was sent to Captain 
Locker, dated off Toulon. ‘ The fleet has hitherto done nothing but look into Toulon. 
Lord Hood went with the ficet ten days past to speak to the Genoese about supplying the 
French with corn, and bringing back French property under neutral papers: for our being 
here is a farce, if this trade is allowed. The Marseillois have said they would destroy Tou- 
lon, could they but make Provence a separate republic, under the protection of England. 
In short, France will be dismembered; but in all their misery they have no thought of 
kingly government.’ 


On the 23d of August, three days after the date of this letter, Commissioners from Mar- 
seilles came on board the Victory, Lord Hood’s flag ship, with full powers to treat’ for 
peace, expecting to be met by Commissioners from Toulon; declaring that a monarchical 
government in France would be the leading object in their negociation. A proclamation 
' was accordingly issucd by Admiral Lord Hood, accompanied by a preliminary declara- 
tion, addressed to the inhabitants of the towns and provinces in the south of France, which 
was sent on shore to Toulon and Marseilles. The rapid success of Carteaux opened the 
gates of Marseilles to republican fury on the 25th of August, and so alarmed the rising 
patriotism of the ‘Toulonese, that on the very same day the deputies of all the sections of 
Toulon agreed to Lord Hood’s proposal, and declared that the citadel and forts on the coast 
should be provisionally at his disposal. In this state of the negociation, Captain Nelson 
was unexpectedly ordered to proceed immediately off Oneglia, and to send an officer on 
shore to the Vice-consul with Lord Hood’s dispatches, addressed to his Excellency John 
Trevor, Isq. his Majesty’s Minister at the court of Turin. The Agamemnon was then 
instructed to proceed to Naples, with dispatches for Sir William Hamilton; which being 
done, he was to join the Admiral in the bay of Hicres. 

On the third day after Captain Nelson sailed, Lord Hood had obtained possession of 
fort La Malveue, situated on the right of the entrance of Toulon harbour; and on the 29th 
of August he anchored in the outer road with the fleet, and took possession of the harbour, 
arsenal, and ships. On the same day Captain Freemantle was directed to take Lord 
Hugh Seymour Conway on board his ship, the Tartar, who was intrusted with Lord Hood’s 
dispatches to England, and to proceed with him to Genoa. In performing this service, 

» In accomplishing this Treaty, the late Captain E. Cooke, a relation of Charles Long, Esq. and Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith, rendered essential service. An account of the perils he experienced are given in a letter to his. 


father in law, General Smith (Naval Chronicte, vol. ii. page 378). The same volume contains many original 
documents of our proceedings on taking possession of Toulon. 
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the Tartar fell in with the Agamemnon at sea, when Captain Nelson received the follow- 
ing congratulations from Lord Hugh on the taking of Toulon, with some detail of the 
proceedings, : 

« August 31, 1793, Tartar—-My dear Nelson: I wish you joy most heartily of our 
being in possession of Toulon, where our fleet and that of Spain are now anchored. Our 
squadron landed 1500 men on the 28th, and the day following we anchored in the outer 
road; the French ships having been previously moved into the inner port to make room 
for us. I have written to Sir William Hamilton to press him to send as many Neapolitan 
troops to Toulon as possible, as Lord Hood means to make that request of the court of 
Naples, being in the greatest want of them to guard the very numerous and extensive 
works which surround Toulon; and which the inhabitants think General Carteaux will 
endeavour to make some impression upon, after his success at Marseilles, where he has 
got the better of the party with whom we have been in treaty. Pray press Sir W. Hamilton 
to hasten the Neapolitans, as I know it is Lord Hood’s most anxious wish to reccive them. 
Iam on my way to England with his dispatches, and will take your commands, if you 
have any, but let me beg of you keep the boat as short a time as possible. The Spaniards 
came in-sight while our troops were landing, and they have since disembarked near 1500 
men from their flect. Our friend Langara commands, and has done most fairly in joining. 
I have taken upon me to assure Freemantle that you would dispense with his waiting on 
you, hurried as I am to-reach England. Yours ever most sincerely, H. S. Conway.’ 

During his visit to Naples, Captain Nelson was first introduced to their Sicilian Ma- 
jesties, and being lodged in the house of the English Ambassador, he commenced that 
friendship with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, which had afterwards so powerful an in- 
fluence both on his professional and private life. The only account of this visit that could 
be found amongst his papers, is detailed in the following letters to Mrs. Nelson. 

* Begun off the island of Sardinia, Sept. 7; finished at anchor off Naples, Sept.11, 1793. 
My dear Fanny: I sent you a line by Lord Conway, who is gone home with Lord Hood’s 
dispatches. As soon as the treaty was concluded, Agamemnon, a fast sailer, was sent 
off with letters to the courts of Turin and Naples, for ten thousand troops to secure our 
possession. I should have liked to have stayed one day longer with the fleet when they 
entered the harbour; but Service could not be neglected for any private gratification. I 
have only to hope J shall succeed with the King of Naples. ‘The last visit he had was 
from a French grenadier® belonging to Mons. Truguet’s fleet: how differently he must 
fecl at present! 
> © With an insolence peculiar to the French republic, the King of Naples was thus informed, That if he did 


not, within an hour, disavow his remonstrance against the reception of M. Semonville at Constantinople, war would 
be declared against him. 
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‘ What an event this has been for Lord Hood! such an one as history cannot produce 
ils equal; that the strongest place in Europe, and twenty-two saif of the line, &c. should 
be given up without firing a shot.—It is not to be credited. 

‘On Sunday, August 25th, a party deposed Admiral Trogoff, and placed St. Julien 
at the head of the fleet, manned sixteen sail of the line, and were determined to come out 
and fight us, who were only twelve sail; Lord Hood having sent away the other part of 
his fleet to give them the option, the fleet regret they did not: the issue we should doubt- 
less have liked better than laying them up dismantled. The perseverance of our fleet has 
been great, and to that only can be attributed our unexampled success. Not even a boat 
could get into Marseilles or Toulon, or on the coast with provisions, and the old saying, 
That hunger will tame a lion, was never more strongly exemplified. The Spanish fleet 
arrived as ours was sailing into the harbour, and joined in the general joy which this event 
must give to all Europe. St. Julien, with about 4000 men, left the fteet as ours entered, 
und joined General Carteaux, who, I think it probable, by this time has attacked Toulon 
with the Parisian army. They have made sad work with the Marseillois in treaty with us: 
hope to God our success may be so used, as to give peace to that unhappy distracted 
country. Nice, Villafranca, Monaco, &c. which were taken from the King of Sardinia, 
must revert again to him, whenever our ficct can be liberated from Toulon. I believe 
the world is convinced that no conquests of importance can be made without us; and yet, 
as soon as we have accomplished the service we are ordered on, we are neglected. If 
Parliament does not grant something to this fleet, our Jacks will grumble; for here there 
is no prize-money to soften their hardships: all we get is Honour and Salt beef. My poor 
fellows have not had a morsel of fresh meat or vegetables for near nineteen weeks, and in 
that time I have only had my foot twice on shore at Cadiz. We are absolutely getting 
sick from fatigue. No fleet I am certain ever served their Country with greater zeal than 
this has done, from the admiral to the lowest sailor. 
at 
tery’ at the harbour’s mouth. I may have lost an appointment by being sent off; not that 
I wish to be employed out of my ship. I have sent in a vessel from Smyrna bound to Mar- 
seilles, and T think it probable she will be condemned, worth about 10,000/: I hope she 
may, it will add something to our comforts. We are now in sight of Mount Vesuvius, 
which shews a fine light to us in Naples Bay, where we are lying-to for the night, and 
hope to anchor early to morrow.—P.S. We were in the bay all night becalmed, and 
nothing could be finer than the view of Mount Vesuvius.’ 

* Naples, Sept. 14, 1793. My other letter will arrive with this. Our news was received 


* Admiral Goodall is Governor of Toulon, Elphinstone commander of the grand b 


” Fort la Malgue, 
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here with the greatest satisfaction. The King has twice sent for me, and I dine with him 
to morrow, after he has‘made me a visit which he is to do on board Agamemnon. We 
are called by him the saviours of Italy, and of his dominions in particular. 1] have acted 
for Lord Hood with a zeal which no one could exceed, and am to carry from the King 
the handsomest letter in his own handwriting which could possibly be. This I got through 
Sir William Hamilton, and the Prime Minister, who is an Englishman.’ Lady Hamilton 
has been wonderfully kind and good to Josiah; she is a young woman of amiable manners, 
and who does honour to the station to which she is raised. I am to carry Lord TTood 6000 
troops from hence. Remember me to my dear Father, also to Lord and Lady Walpole. 
Believe me your most affectionate husband.’ 

¢ Leghorn, Sept. 27, 1793. My dear Fanny: Iam sorry to tell you the vessel I sent in 
here is cleared, so all my hopes, which I own were not very sanguine, are gone. Prizes 
are not to be met with, except so covered by neutral papers that you may send in fifty, 
and not one turn out good. I was hwried from Naples by information of a French ship 
of war, and three vessels under her convoy, being off. I had nothing Icfi but to get to 
sea, which I did in two hours: expedition however has not crowned my endeavours with 
success; for I have seen nothing of them. I am here plagued with a French 40 gun frigate, 
who was to have sailed the day I arrived, and will take the first dark moment to get out. 
I am determined in my own mind to pursue him. I hope to sail to morrow if this gentle- 
man does not, and shall lie in his route to intercept him if he sails. 

« I have just heard, that last night the crew of my neighbour deposed their Captain, 
‘made the lieutenant of marines captain of the ship, the serjeant of marines lieutenant of 
marines, and their former Captain, serjeant of marines. What a state! they are mad enough 
for any undertaking. They say, as they have five hundred men on board, they will go to 
sea this night in spite of me: I shall bé surprised at nothing they may attempt.—I dined 
with the King of Naples the day before I sailed, and was placed at his right hand, and 
every attention paid me. He would have visited my ship the day I sailed; but I was hur- 
ried away unexpectedly.—Sept. 28. We have been looking out all night for our neighbour 
to cut his cables, as it has blown a gale of wind and rain: but he lay in such a position 
that he could not cast his ship without getting on board us, which he did not choose to 
risk. I shall sail to morrow for Toulon. God bless you,’ 

¢ Agamemnon, Toulon, Oct.7. As I never omit an opportunity of writing, T shall not 
Ict a ship sail for Leghorn without a letter. I came here two days since, and shall sail on 
a cruise to morrow. Lord Hood is much pleased with me. Our situation here is wonder- 


ful: the hills are occupied by the enemy, who are erecting works for mortars and cannon. 


4 Sir John Acton, an English Baronet. See Appendix, No. 5. 
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Whether we shall be able to maintain our most extraordinary acquisition, time only can de- 
terminc: however onc hour will burn the French fleet. You will not forget me to my Father,’ 

On the next day, October 9th, he received scaled orders from the Adiniral, which he 
Was not to open until he had arrived off the east end of the island of Porqueroll, one of 
the Hieres cluster. On opening his orders at the place appointed, he was directed to 
proceed without loss of time to Cagliari, in the island of Sardinia, where he would find 
Commodore Linzee, to whom he was to deliver a packet, and to follow his directions. On 
the 12th of October, Captain Nelson continues his correspondence: ‘ My dear Fanny: I 
received a letter from Mr. Suckling yesterday, and was indeed truly sorry to hear you were 
not perfectly well. Why should you alarm yourself? Iam well, your son is well, and we 
are as comfortable in every respect, as the nature of our service will admit. Lord Hood 
is now quite as he used to be, he is so good an officer that every body must respect him. 
All the foreigners at Toulon absolutely worship him; were any accident to happen to him, 
{am sure no person in our fleet could supply his place. Every day at Toulon has hitherto 
afforded some brilliant action on shore, in which the sea officers have made a very conspi- 
cuous figure; Elphinstone’ in particular, who is a good officer and gallant man. I have 
only been a spectator; but had we remained, I should certainly have desired to be landed. 
Some of our ships have been pegged pretty handsomely ; yet such is the force of habit, 
that we scem to feel no danger. The other day we sat at a court martial on board Admiral 
Hotham, when Princess Royal, a French 74, our friend, three frigates, and four mortar 
boats, were firing at a battery for four hours, the shot and shells going over us, which, ex- 
traordinary as it may seem, made no difference. The Ardent, Captain Robert Manners 
Sutton, brother to the bishop, was much cut up, after behaving with the greatest gallantry 
and good conduct; near thirty of his men were either killed or are since dead of their 
wounds, Indeed wherever our ships or sea officers have had an opportunity, they have 
all behaved well. God bless you.’ 

On the 6th of October, the day after the arrival of the sccond division of the Neapo- 
lian troops, Captain Nelson had written to Sir W. Hamilton, who on the 31st returned 
the following answer. ‘ A thousand thanks, dear Sir, for your very kind letter. We shall 
ever remember with pleasure the having had an opportunity of making your valuable 
acquaintance; and we flatter ourselves that the service may bring the Agamemnon again 
to Naples, where Lady Hamilton and myself will always be happy to sce you. You may 
well imagine the satisfaction I received, by the account of the arrival’ of the Neapolitan 


* The present Lord Keith. 
* On the 28th of September, 1793, the first division of Neapolitan ships, under Marshal Forteguerre, the 
Commodore, had arrived at Toulon, with 2000 troops in two ships of the line, two frigates, and two sloops, On the’. 
5th of October, the second division of Neapolitan ships, with upwards of 2000 more troops, arrived, and the fol- 
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twoops al T'oulon, and of their immediate good behaviour. My sinccre good wishes, and 


those of Lady Hamilton, will ever attend you. 


Captain Nelson's first engagement, in the Agamemnon, with the cnemy, took place on 
the 22d of October, when detached from the squadron under Commodore Linzee, and is 
noticed in a letter to his brother Maurice, dated at Tunis, Nov. 8, 1793. ‘On the 22d 
of October, off the island of Sardinia, having only 345 men at quarters, the others being 
landed at Toulon and in prizes, we fell in with and chased the following French men of 
war from Tunis: Melpomene, 44 guns, nine and eighteen pounders, 400 men; La Mi- 
nerve, 44 guns, nine and eighteen pounders, 400 men; La Fortunée, 44 guns, bwelve and 
thirty-six pounders, 500 men; Le Fouchet, 24 guns, nine pounders, 220 men; Brig, 14 
guns, nine pounders, 100 men. The Agamemnon, after a firing of near four hours, so dis- 
abled the Melpomene (as supposed) she being apparently in a sinking state, that the other 
ships declined bringing the Agamemnon again to action, and, as it appeared, to take care 
of their companion; since they had the option to renew the engagement for three hours 
after the Melpomene hauled from us. ‘The Agamemnon was so cut lo pieces as to be un- 
able to haul the wind towards them.’ 

Captain Nelson, who had at that time called his officers together, amongst other ques- 
tions asked them, ‘ From what you see of the state of our ship, is she fit to go into action 
with such a superior force against us, without some small refit and refreshment for our 
-people?’ ‘ She certainly is not.’ His orders then were, ‘ Veer the ship, and lay her head 
to the westward; let some of the best men be employed refitting the rigging, and the 
carpenters gelting crows and capstern bars to prevent our wounded spars from coming 
down, and get the wine up for the people, with some bread; for it may be half an hour 
good before we are again in action. —Lord Hood, in his Jetter to the Admiralty, dated 
November 13th, did not fail to mention this action. ‘On the 22d of last month, the 
Agamemnon fell in with the four frigates, that had left the bay of Tunis, each carrying 


lowing Commanders received on the 10th of October, pursuant to the pleasure of the King of the two Sicilies, 
Lord Hood’s orders to put themselves and their ships under his command: 





Commanders. Ships Commanders. Ships. 

Marsha! Forteguerre, Commo- | Don Francois Mariscotti...... La Sirenc, frigate. 
dore and Commander of the Le Compte de Thurn .....-.+ L’Arethuse, ditto. 
squadron of his Sicilian Ma- @Guiscardi, 74 Don Pasquale Valle ........- La Minerve, ditto. 
jesty’s ships ;— Le Chevalier Don Joseph Almagro......-. La Fortune, corvette, 
Spannocchi, Captain....... J H Le Chev. Sterlich .........-- LAurore, ditto. 

Chevalier Caraccioli (who after- | Don Joseph Carraba Le Vuleain, brig. 
wards suffered in the bay of }Tanered, 74 Don Francis Quattromani .... L’Eparvier, ditto. 
Naples) ..eceeeeeeeeeeres Don Vincent Cimaglia....... L’Active, row galley. 


Don Tommaso Vicuna ........ La Sibille, frigate. Don Nicholas Chiroga ..... . La Vespe, ditto. 
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28 eighteen pounders, and a corvette of 14 nine pounders, and had a partial action ‘with 
one of the frigates, which sailed superior to the others; I since find they are all arrived at 
St. Fiorenzo in Corsica.’ 

Some further account of this event, and of the subsequent proceedings of the Agamem- 
non, are preserved in the following letters; the first of which was addressed by Mr. William 
Hoste, a midshipman on board the Agamemnon, then in his thirteenth year, to his ‘father, 
Nov. 27, 1793. After giving an account of the negociation at Tunis, under Commodore 
Linzee, Mr. Hoste thus proceeds: ‘ On the 22d of October, when running down the island 
of Sardinia, about two o'clock in the morning, being off Monte Santo, twenty leagues to 
the northward of Cagliari, we saw five sail of ships standing to the N. W: on observing us, 
they tacked and stood to the eastward. Captain Nelson, suspecting them to be a French 
convoy, immediately stood after them. About three o’clock we were very near up with 
the hindermost; and at four got within gunshot. We hailed her in French, but receiving 
no answer, fired a gun ahead for her to bring-to, and shorten sail; when we observed her 
making signals with sky-rockets to her consorts, who were at some distance to windward. 
After we had repeatedly hailed to no purpose, we fired one of our cighteen pounders at 
her, to oblige them to shorten sail; and at the same time opened our lower deck ports, 
which frightened her, as she immediately made sail to get away; from which it appears 
that she took us fora frigaic. It was daylight before we got up with her again, as she had 
the start of us. About five A. M. we came within half gun shot, and found her to be a 
fine forty gun frigate; she hoisted national colours, and favoured us with a broadside. We 
returned the compliment, but our situation was rather unfavourable, and our shot did 
not at all times hit her; whilst she, owing to her superiority of sailing, kept her position 
and pointed her guns to advantage, firing in an angular direction, which did more execu- 
tion. She bravely engaged us in this manner for three hours, both ships sailing at the rate 
of six knots an hour, until by our constant firing it fell calm. The other frigates were 
coming after us with a fresh breeze; consequently we expected to have warm work, and 
were therefore anxious to dispatch this gentleman before they arrived: but, about cight 
o'clock, by an alteration of the wind, our antagonist got out of the reach of our guns. Our 
last broadside did infinite damage; nor was what we had received inconsiderable, as our 
rigging was shot away, and our main topmast broken, which prevented us from going after 
the frigate. ,We had one man killed, and two wounded. 

‘ By this time the other ships were within a league of us, the nearest one appeared to 
be of the same force as ourselves; and, as the rest were coming down with all sail set, 
we expected nothing less than that they would engage us, and we accordingly prepared 


t The Rev. Dixon Hoste, of Godwick, Norfolk, an early friend of Captain Nelson’s family. His son at presen 


commands the Amphion, 
2N 
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for their reception: but their courage failed them, for we had given their friend so com- 
plete a drubbing, that she made signals of distress; upon which all of them went to her 
assistance, and hoisted their boats out. We accordingly pursued our destined course to 
Cagliari; being satisfied with offering them battle. 

‘ Had the breeze continued, we should have preserved our distance from the other 
frigates, and our antagonist must have struck, or sunk; though if she had struck, we could 
not have taken possession of her in sight of a force so superior. The Agamemnon had 
only 350 men at quarters, and consequently was not better than a fifty gun ship. Captain 
Nelson is acknowledged to be one of the first characters in the service, and is universally 
beloved by his men and officers.’ 

The following extract from Lord Hood’s orders, dated Nov. 15, to Commodore Linzee, 
then lying at Tunis, shews that Admiral’s confidence in the zeal and talents of Nelson. 
* You are to expostulate with his Excellency the Ley,” in the strongest and most impres~ 
sive manner, on the impolicy of his giving countenance and support to so heterogeneous 
a government as the present one of France, composed of murderers and assassins, who 
have recently beheaded their Queen in a manner that would disgrace the most barbarous 
savages. And as the four frigates, which the Agamenmon fell in with, got to St. Viorenzo 
in Corsica, and will probably make for Villafranca, whenever they are able, as they can 
get no supplies at St. Fiorenzo, I direct you to send Nelson immediately to cruise from 
Calvi to the gulf of Especia, to look out for them; but not to Ict it be known where he is 
gone, and to take under his command such ships as he may find on that station, which 
are the Mermaid, Tartar, Topaze French frigate, and Scout brig, and probably the Am- 
phitrite: And in addition to looking out for the French frigates, you are to direct him to 
prevent all ships and vessels from going to Genoa, as that port is in a state of investment 
and blockade by a part of the fleet under my command. In the execution of this service, 
he is to be as careful as possible not to give further offence to the subjects of such powers, 
whose vessels he may chance to fall in with, and whose Sovereigns are at present in amity 
with England, than making known to them the purport of these orders. But in case they 
should persist in going to the port of Genoa, he is then to stop the said vessels, and send 
them to Leghorn, or Porto Ferrajo, there to be detained.” 

On the 1st of December, when writing to Captain Locker, off Sardinia, he takes some 
notice of the negotiation with the Bey. ‘ Your letter, my dear friend, I got two days 


« The Bey of Tunis is a Chief of very superior abilities, and at the conference which Captain Nelson held with 
him, displayed a quickness of talents, which even disconcerted the Captain of the Agamemnon. On being told 
of the excesses which the French government had committed, he drily observed, ‘ That nothing could be more 

“heinous than the murder of their Sovereign; and yet, Sis,’ added the Bey, ¢ if your historians tell the truth, your 
own countrymen once did the same.’ 
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past in Tunis Bay. ‘The English never yet succeeded in a negotiation against the French, 
and we have not set the example at Tunis; for the Monsieurs have completely upset us 
with the Bey, and, had we latterly attempted to take them, I am sure he would have de- 
clared against us, and done our trade some damage. Lord Hood has ordered me from 
Linzee’s command, and has written me a very handsome letter.—I think they will have 
a good deal of fighting at Toulon this winter. Shot and shells are very plentiful all over 
the harbour, and I wonder more damage has not been done. General O‘Tlara, I hope, will 
be able to drive the French from the heights, near the harbour, or we shall be unpleasantly 
situated. Not that I think Toulon is in the smallest danger. They have some of the finest 
ships there I ever saw; the Commerce de Marscilles has seventeen ports on cach deck, 
the Victory looks like nothing to her. Agamemnon has had her share of service. we have 
only had our anchor down thirty-four times since we sailed from the Nore, and then only 
to get watcr or provisions. Lord [ood is certainly the best officer I ever saw. Every 
order from him is so clear, it is impossible to misunderstand him.’—* Dec. 8th. I have been 
in sight of the French squadron all day, and we hear they have been joined by a frigate 
from Calvi; but I really think that the frigate who received most of our fire is not here.’ 
During the time in which the Agamemnon was thus engaged, Lieutenant General 

O‘Hara, being appointed Governor of Toulon and Commander of the forces, had arrived 
there on the 25th of October, with a considerable reinforcement; and by his Majesty’s 
commission, Lord Hood, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Lieutenant General O‘Iara, were ap- 
pointed Commissioners for negotiating and concluding all civil arrangements in the south 
of France. On the 20th of November the commission was opened, and a declaration was 
made in his Majesty’s name, assuring the inhabitants of his protection. But the treachery 
of our perfidious allics was at the same moment secretly counteracting the able measures 
that had been taken; and which Lord Mulgrave, who had accepted the command of 
the British troops, with the rank of Brigadier General, had ably supported by his gal- 
lantry, previous to the arrival of Lieutenant General O*Hara, and Major General Dundas. 
Castilian honour, high as it used to stand, was not proof against the wiles of Robespicrre; 
and the half measures, and feeble co-operation of the Neapolitan Commodore Forte- 
guerre, had already obliged our Admiral to send a remonstrance to the court of Naples. 
The Spanish Admiral Langara had openly declared,—‘ That although the crippling of the 
French marine might be advantageous to Great Britain, it would injure the interests of his 
own country. The French army before Toulon amounted to 40,000 men, and even this 
force, after the surrender of Lyons, became daily augmented. Tlicir artillery was com- 
manded by Buonaparté, then a Captain, who during this siege first displayed his military 
talents, and thus recommended himself to the notice of Commissioner Barras; whose au." 
thority at that time, both with the army, and in the state, had a commanding influence. 
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The army of the Allies, composed of different nations,* and consequently speaking different 
languages, never exceeded 16,100: yet, notwithstanding this disparity of numbers, if it 
had not been for the unaccountable panic which seized the Neapolitan troops, during the 
sitting of the council of war that was held in the forenoon of Dec. 17th, and the shameful 
remissness of Admiral Langara, Lord Hood’s arrangement would have been completely 
executed, for destroying all the French ships in the arsenal and bason before the town, 
together with the magazine, the arsenal itself, and the various stores it contained. Ten 
ships, however, of the line in the arsenal, with three frigates and two corvettes, Logether 
with the mast-house, great store-house, hemp-house, and other buildings, were destroyed 
by Sir Sidney Smith and the officers under his orders; and three ships of the line, five fri- 
gates, and seven corvettes, besides many smaller vessels, accompanied the British flect. 
The whole of this memorable transaction is detailed in the following letters from Captain 
Nelson, to his R. H. the Duke of Clarence, and to Mrs. Nelson; and though this account 
was chiefly given from reports that were made to him whilst at Leghorn, it is upon the 
whole sufficiently correct. 

« Agamemnon, Leghorn Roads, December 27, 1793. Sir: My last letter to your Royal 
Highness, would convey to you my opinion of the impossibility of holding Toulon without 
a superior army in the field: but the fall of it has been something quicker than | expected, 
owing to the foreign troops having but very badly defended some of the out-posts, as re- 
ported here by several vessels with some of the wretched inhabitants of Toulon. Lord 
‘Hood is said to have attempted rallying the flying troops, but in vain; and that he 
exposed himself to great danger. The reports, although there is some difference in the 
telling, all seem to agree that the following are facts: That on the 13th a most numerous 
army covered the hills; that Lord Hood issued a proclamation to prepare the inhabitants 
for what would probably happen, the evacuation of Toulon; that on the 17th,’ at eight 
o’clock at night, the enemy made a general attack on all our out-posts, which lasted 
the whole night, many of which they carried with too much ease; that the other out- 
posts were obliged to be abandoned, and the troops to retire to fort la Malgue; that 


* The following is a correct return of the combined forces at Toulon on the 4th of November, 1793. 
British ....... 


Spaniards ......sseceerenee 





_ Neapolitans ..... 
Sardinians and Piedmontese . . 
French Royalists ........+ 


Total 16,095 
y Lord Hood in his official dispatch to the Admiralty said, “The general attack was made at two in the morn- 


ing of the 17th of December, the enemy having kept up a continual discharge of shot and shells for twenty-four 
hours before; the right of the lines occupied by the Spaniards gave way, by which the enemy entered the works, 
and soon got full possession of all the heights.” 
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on the 18th, Lord Hood ordered all the Neapolitans to be embarked together, with as many 
royalists as could find ships to carry them; and that our fleet with that of Spain were an- 
chored under la Malgue. On the 19th in the morning such a scene was displayed, as 
would make the hardest heart fecl: the mob had risen, was plundering, and committing 
every excess ; many, numbers cannot be estimated, were drowned in trying to get off; 
boats upset; and many put a period to their existence. One family of a wife and five 
children are just arrived, the husband shot himself. Indeed, Sir, the recital of their mise- 
ries is too afflicting to dwell upon. In this scene of horror Lord Hood was obliged to 
order the French fleet of twenty sail of the linc, and as many other ships of war, together 
with the arsenal and powder magazines, to be set on fire: report says one half of that 
miserable place is in ashes. 

‘The Neapolitan fleet, and near 100 sail with them, are arrived in Port Especia, twelve 
leagues from hence. What calamities do civil wars produce; and how much does it behove 
every person to give their aid in keeping peace at home: it is the poor inhabitants of Tou- 
Jon that I feel for. The quitting Toulon by us, I am satisfied, is a national benefit; both 
in money, for our contracts will be found to have been very extravagant, people seemed 
to act as if fortunes were to be made instantly, and in saving some of our gallant English 
blood, which, when the muster comes to be taken, will appear to have flowed plentifully. 
The destruction of the ficet and arsenal, and indeed of the harbour of Toulon for a number 
of years, is a great bencfit to England. I have only to regret it could not have been done 
on the first day of our entrance. I expect Lord Hood here immediately, although they 
say he is in Iicres Bay, having blown up Fort la Malgue. I shall not close this letter till 
the moment of the post going out. 

‘ Four sail filled with wounded soldiers and sailors are just arrived. It is thought that 
the governor here will not allow the emigrées to land; Leghorn being, as they say, 1) want 
of provisions. [ have still a small squadron blocking up the frigates in Corsica, who are 
in the greatest distress. And T remain, as ever, your Royal Highness’s most dutiful and 

_ faithful servant.’ 

‘ Agamemnon, Dec. 27. My dear Fanny: Every thing which domestic wars produce 
usually is multiplied at Toulon. Fathers are here without their families, familics without 
their fathers. In short all is horror, I have the Count de Grasse under my command, in 
a French frigate; his wife and family are at Toulon. Lord Hood put himself at the head 
of the tlying troops, and was the adiniration of every one; but the torrent was too strong. 
Many of our posts were carried without resistance; at others, which the English occupied, 
every one perished. I cannot write all: my mind is deeply impressed with grief. Each 
tcller makes the scene more horrible. Lord Hood shewed himself the same collected’ 
good officer which he always was.—I have only time to say, God bless you.’ 

20 
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At the gencral council of officers held at Lord Hood’s house in ‘Toulon, on the fore- 
noon of the 17th of December, it had been the general opinion, ‘That ihe two principal 
posts being lost, the others were not tenable, and that it became necessary Lo take mea- 
sures for a retreat: the posts of Malbousquet and Mississi were however ordered to be held 
as long as possible, together with the great fort la Malgue. On the night of the 18th, the 
general retreat and embarkation of the British troops and Toulonese inhabitants took place, 
amidst the conflagration of the ships and buildings in the arsenal. This dreadful contla- 
gration, Logethcr with the explosion of the two powder ships, for a considerable time illu- 
minated the heights of Pharon, immediately behind the town, where numbers of the enem y 
were seen by the gliticring of their arms, descending the hill; but their progress was for a 
while arrested by the flames, and by their fears lest the whole town should be blown up 
at their approach. The calmness of the night, the clearness of the atmosphere, the distant 
shouts and cries that resounded from the shore, as the flames increased, excited in the 
minds of those who were afloat the most awful sensations, and exhibited a scene which 
can be more casily imagined than described. 

Captain Nelson, in a former letter, observed, that it was the intention of the Admiral 
to attack Corsica in the winter. This opinion had been founded on what he understood 
had passed during the time Lord Hood was in possession of Toulon. With a view to throw 
light upon a part of our naval history that is little known, it may not be uninteresting to 

retrace with brevity the motives of the Admiral for undertaking the conquest of Corsica. 
In the months of August and September, 1795, Lord Hood had received pressing letters 
from Gencral Paoli, representing the facility with which the French might be driven from 
their posts in that island; the vulnerable points of attack were pointed out, and it was inti- 
mated, that even the appearance of a few ships would prove of essential service, provided 
it should not be judged expedient to make an attack by them on any of the forts.’ His 
Lordship was therefore induced to order a small squadron * to sail early in September for 
Corsica, under the command of Commodore Linzce, consisting of three ships of the line, 
and two frigates. The Commodore was, amongst other things, instructed to gain a correct 
information of the state of the island, and particularly of the strength of the several forts in 
Bastia, Calvi, and St. Fiorenzo; and on finding the offers resisted, which he was empowered 
to make to the French, he was to consider how far the forts could be reduced by the force 
under his command; which he was to endeavour to effect, if it appeared practicable with- 
Ships Commanders. 
2 Alcide ............ Commodore Linzee, Captain Woodley. 
Ardent .....5.04.6 + Captain Sutton. 
Courageux ......... Lieut. Browell, in the absence of the Hon. Captain Waldegrave. 


Lowestoffe ......... Captain Wolseley. 
Nemesis ........+... Captain Lord Amelius Beauclerk. 
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out too much risking his Majesty’s ships. The Commodore made an unsuccessful attack on 
the forts in St. Fiorenzo Bay, in which forty-six men were killed and wounded: his failure 
was attributed to the want of General Paoli’s promised co-operation with his Corsican 
forces by land. Lord Hood in a letter to the Admiralty of the 6th of October, said, «I 
had always my suspicions that General Paoli was not to be relied upon, and Commo- 
dore Linzce’s letter to me of ihe Ist instant, a copy of which I now transmit, proves I was 
not mistaken in my opinion of him.’ In a subsequent letter to ihe Admiralty, bearing 
date Nov. 4th, his Lordship added, ‘ Early in September I received information that the 
Bey of Tunis was wavering in his principles, and continued to take part with the French 
Convention. I had at this time prepared a squadron to go to Corsica, to try what could 
he done in favour of General Paoli; which did him but little good, owing to bad informa- 
tion, and a direct breach of promise in the General, who gave the strongest assurance to 
Commodore Linzce, that he would make an attack by land, at the same time the squadron 
did by sea; but he never attempted it. 'fwo ships of the line were so much disabled they 
could not keep the sea, and were ordered into port. Afier Commodore Linzee could 
be no longer useful to General Paoli, his orders were to proceed to Tunis with offers of 
friendship to the Bey, and the most effectual support of his Majesty’s fleet under my 
command.’ 

Soon after the evacuation of Toulon, Captain Edward Cooke had been sent on a mis- 
sion to General Paoli, to know the real posture of affairs in Corsica, and what the General 
had distinctly to propose, for dispossessing the French of the posts they occupied in that 
island. Captain Cooke returned from Corsica, and joined Lord Hood in Hieres Bay on 
the 7th of January, 1794, and delivered a letter from General Paoli, making absolute pro- 
posals; and fresh assurances of the active co-operation of his brave Corsicans to drive the 
French from their strong holds; which letter Lord Hood on the same day transmitted to 
the Admiralty, accompanied by Captain Cooke’s report on the relative situation of the 
French and Corsicans. ‘ J] now intend,’ added Lord Jfood in that Ictter, ¢ to send Lieut. 
Colonel Moore and Major oehler to General Paoli, to consult with him upon a plan of 
operation, and to inform themselves of the necessary force, &c. that will be required to 
be landed; and [ have requested of Sir Gilbert Elliot, that he will have the goodness to 
accompany them. I have given Sir Gilbert a letter to General Paoli, of which I transmit 
a copy, in order to setUe a convention with the General, and the principal persons that 
compose the government of the island; holding myself in readiness to act the first oppor- 
tunity that offers, after it is signed, provided no material objections appear to Colonel 
Moore.’—The principal stipulations in this convention, as proposed by Lord Hood, were,, 
That in consideration of the succours to be afforded by the naval and military forces of 
his Britannic Majesty, in order to drive the French from the forts which they then held in 
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General Paoli’s country, the island of Corsica should be delivered into the immediate 
possession of his Majesty, and should bind itself to acquiesée in any settlement his Majesty 
might hereafter approve of, concerning its government, and the future relation that might 
be established between his Majesty and that island.—In the meantime Captain Nelson 
was kept cruising off Corsica with a small squadron, to prevent the French from receiving 
supplies; and Lord Hood, having on the 23d of January received a very encouraging report 
from Lieutenant Colonel Moore and Major Koehler, and at the same time certain infor- 
mation that the French had actually embarked at Nice 8000 troops, which were at all 
risks to proceed to Corsica under convoy of two frigates, a corvette, and some other armed 
vessels; he that evening detached three more frigates to Captain Nelson, the more effec- 
tually to line the coast, and to guard Bastia also. The next morning Lord Hood put to 
sea, accompanied by sixty sail of ships and vessels, including army victuallers and trans- 
ports, having upwards of 2000 unfortunate Toulonese on board. The distinguished part 
which Captain Nelson took in the succeeding sieges of Bastia and Calvi, has never yet been 
detailed. ‘The documents that remain to illustrate this period of his life, consist of the let- 
ters which were written during those sieges to his wife, of a journal which he daily kept, 
and of the constant official correspondence which he was necessarily obliged to continue 
with the Admiral. 

A letter to Mrs. Nelson, which was dated off Calvi, January 6th, brings up his own 
relation to that date:—‘ I left Leghorn on the 3d, and very soon got off here, since which 
time we have had nothing but hard gales of wind, and the heaviest rains | almost ever 
met with. I am waiting anxiously for troops from Lord Tood to lake St. Fiorenzo, and 
the frigates, which will fall into our hands a few hours after their arrival. I was most 
unfortunately driven a few miles to leeward two days ago, in the height of the gale; and 
a frigate took that opportunity of sailing from St. Fiorenzo to Calvi with provisions. One 
of my frigates exchanged a few shot with her, but at too great a distance to prevent her 
from getting in. I had so closely blockaded Calvi, that they must have surrendered to me 
at discretion; not a vessel had before got in for the six weeks I have been stationed here. 
This supply will keep them a week or two longer.—We now know froin a deserter, that it 
was the Melpomene who engaged us on Octobcr 22: she had twenty-four men killed, and 
fifty wounded, and was so much damaged as to be laid up dismantled in St. Fiorenzo: she 
would have struck long before we parted, but for the gunner who opposed it; and when 
at length the colours were ordered to be struck by general consent, we ran into a calm, 
whilst the other ships came up with a fresh breeze, and joined their consort. Admiral 
‘Trogoff tells me, she is allowed to be the finest frigate out of France, and the fastest sailer; 
“we were unlucky to select her, the others we could outsail: had she struck, I don’t think 
the others would have come down, and I should have had great credit in taking her from 
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such superior force: now of course nothing can be known of that business, and I hav to 
look out for another opportunity, which is very scarce here. ‘ 

‘ I have just received a most handsome letter from Lord Hood: he looks upon these 
frigates as certain, trusting to my zeal and activity, and knows, if il is in the power of man 
to have them, I will secure them. Linzee was to have been here for this service, and to 
selle plans with General Paoli, the chief of the Corsicans, relative to landing the troops, 
&c. Andrews* is my ambassador. This business going through my hands is a proof of 
Lord Hood's confidence in me, and that T shall pledge myself for nothing, but what will 
be acceptable to him. I have promised my people as soon as we have taken Corsica, that 
I would ask for a month’s rest for them: except to get provisions, I have not been one 
hour at anchor for pleasure, since April 23d; but I can assure you I never was better in 
health, as is Josiah, On Sunday I expect Lord Hood and the troops. Hoste is indeed 
a most exceeding good boy, and will shine in our Service. We shall talk these matters 
over again in a winter's evening.’ 


The island of Corsica, which during this war became so much the object of public atten- 
tion, had been in remote times only known as a place of banishment, and for its barren 
rocks, its bitter honcy, and its supply of ship timber to the Romans. Having afterwards 
passed under the immense power of the Saracens, and then been successively dignified 
with the title of a kingdom by the Emperors of Germany, it became a part of the exten- 
tensive landed security of the celebrated Genoese Bank of St. George. On the decline of 
that republic it had gradually fallen a prey to civil discords, and under the short-lived 
reign of the famous German adventurer 'I'hcodore, had been supported by its alliance with 
England. In 1735, Giacinto Paoli, of a noble Corsican family, having on account of his 
abilities been elected one of their Chiefs against the Genoese, had been compelled to take 
shelter in the kingdom of Naples, where his son Pasquale was brought up in the army of 


« Now Capt. Andrews, brother to the Miss Andrews with whom Capt. Nelson became acquainted in France. Uis 
health has suffered from the wounds received during his services, of which the following is a short account. * During 
the blockade of Toulon, the Agamemnon was frequently engaged with the French batteries; after its surrender he 
left that ship, and went to Leghorn in a prize, where finding that Tuscany had declared in favour of the allies, and 
was in consequence infested by the French gun-boats from Corsica, Mr. Andrews, with the command of the York 
brig, in the space of eight days, succeeded in destroying two gun-boats and capturing a third, and saved several 
vessels laden with corn and wine for Lord Hood’s fleet, from being taken. He then rejoined the Agamemnon, 
and served through the whole blockade of St. Fiorenzo and Bastia; during which time he was frequently landed, 
and destroyed all the flour mills at St. Ftorenzo, and all the vessels at Port St. Mary’s. Le likewise cut outythe 
Antibes packet-boat from the island of Cabrera, under a very heavy fire from the batteries and small arins, Ma 
the loss of one man killed and two wounded; by which intelligence of importance was obtained respecting Corsica. 
He was the first naval officer sent to General Paoli previous to the Siege, with whom he remained three days to’, 
consult on the plans of attack, He likewise served on shore during the whole Siege under Caplain Nelson, and 
commanded the advanced battery, where he was severely wounded.’ 
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his Sicilian Majesty. In 1755, Giacinto had taken advantage of a favourable opportunity 
to send his gon; then 29 years old, to Corsica, where he had been immediately appointed 
General Commandant of the island, and in that capacity had superseded the power of the 
Genoese in the inland parts of Corsica, had restored the already decayed ecclesiastical 
discipline,’ had founded an university, and encouraged science. He nobly supported his 
countrymen both against Genoa and France, until the latter gained possession of the island 
in 1769, when he took refuge in England. Paoli afterwards returned to Corsica in 1790, 
and had in great measure regained his power. Still, however, finding his situation inse- 
cure, he had applied, as has been already mentioned, to the English Adiniral, who de- 
tached Captain Nelson, with a squadron, to prepare the plan of the intended operations. 
During the month of January, 1794, General Paoli‘ sent the following Ictters, written in 
English, to CaptainNelson from Murato. 

« Jan. 17th. Sir: By Licutenant George Andrews IT had yesterday the honour of your 
letter of the 15th instant, and with this officer we have agreed about the signals. A litde 
before he came, Sir Gilbert Eliot, Colonel Moore, and Major Koehler, arrived here: 
they are gone this morning to reconnoitre the environs of St. Viorenzo; and L hope they 
will bring a plan, such as Lord Hood seems desirous to have. If we are able to get any 
material intelligence, you may be sure it shall be communicated to you as soon as pos- 
sible’—‘ Jan. 21. The felucca carrying the courier of France, which you had taken on 
the 19th, having landed the letters and men of the vessel, the Corsicans took every one 
‘of them. The result of the intercepted correspondence is, ‘hat every thirty-six hours 
there sails from Nice a vessel laden with provisions; the French intend a considerable expe- 
dition against Corsica, but are prevented from the means, by the presence of the English 
in Hieres Bay, which incommodes them very much, I have the honour to inform you 
directly of this correspondence, and that the ferocity of the Jacobins is not inferior to 
their insolence. I avail myself of the first moment that offers to acquaint you with this, 
and hope that Corsica will very soon be delivered by the powerful intervention of the 
English. At Marseilles, and Toulon, they are arming the vessels which were not burnt, 
and the Convention has established a magazine at Menton for supplying the town of Nice. 
J have the honour to remain, with sincere esteem, &c. Pasquale Paoli.’ 

Captain Nelson, in a letter to his wife, from Leghorn, Jan. 30th, mentions an instance 
of his bravery, previous to the landing of the troops.‘ I was blown off my station on the 


: This particularly refers to the singular though not generally known policy, which Paoli adopted with an 
“acuteness worthy of Machiavel, in sending a Corsican Abbé of the name of Alessandrini to Rome; who in time suc- 
ceeded, contrary to the original intentions of his Holiness, in causing an Apostolic Visitor to be sent to Corsica. 
.” But on his attempting to leave the Island, he was seized by the Genoese, who retained their power on the coast, 
and was sent prisoner to Genoa. 
¢ General Paoli, born at Rostino in Corsica, April 5th, 1725, dicd in London, February Sth, 1807, aged 82. 
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28th, in the hardest gale almost ever remembered here. The Agamemnon did well, hut 
lost every sail in her. Lord Hood had joined me off Corsica the day before; and would 
have landed the troops, but the gale has dispersed them over the face of the waters. The 
Victory was very near lost, however we are safe; a number of transports are missing. I 
ain fearful the enemy will get their troops from France before I can return to my station, 
which will be a vexing thing after my two months hard fag. } 

‘I hope to get my ship to sea to morrow. I direct this to Bath, where I desire you will 
not want for any thing: my expences are by no mcans great, therefore don’t be afraid of 
money. A circumstance happened a few days past, which gave me great satisfaction. 
January 2ist, the French having their storehouse of flour near a water-mill close to St. Fio- 
renzo, I seized a happy moment, and landed sixty soldiers and sixty seamen, in spite of 
opposition. At landing the sailors threw all the flour into the sea, burned the mill, the 
only one they have, and returned on board without the loss of aman. ‘The French sent 
1000 men at least against them, and gun-boats, &c. but the shot went over them, and they 
were just within reach of my guns: it has pleased Lord Hood; but this dreadful gale 
may have blown it out of his memory.’ 

On returning lo his former station off St. Fiorenzo, Captain Nelson received the following 
English letter from M. J. de Frediani, governor of the province of Balagne, dated Feb. 3. 
‘Sir: The night of the 28th or 29th of January, a post-boat from France arrived at Calvi, 
laden with provisions and letters. She brought one from M. Salicctti, a Commissioner from 
the Convention, announcing, That fourteen sail were ready to put to sea, viz. ten that were 
at Toulon, and four that had arrived from Tunis since the recapture of Toulon. With this 
squadron of fourteen sail, besides eight frigates and four corvettes, Monsieur de Salicetti 
believes he shall be able the first opportunity to undertake with safety the conveyance of 
12,000 troops, and the landing them at Corsica. After the arrival of this news at Calvi, 
they ordered a feu de joie, and illuminations, to drive away the melancholy that scemed to 
prevail amongst the people at the sight of the English flect. ‘The two frigates likewise 
prepared to sail, one of which went out, but soon returned without assigning any reason. 

“The moment the last was ready, two gun-boats proceeded with forty men each for St. 
Fiorenzo; and, as is supposed, to prevent the carrying on the works that are forming by 
English enginecrs and General Paoli against the forts at that place. It is likewise imna- 
gined that those gun-boats went to consult with the frigates at St. Fiorenzo, respecting their 
departure. I am, with sincere respect, &c. J. de Frediani.’ 





On the 3d of February Captain Wolseley, of the Lowestoffe, hoisted his colours clei 
off the fort of Centuri, when all the vessels in the harbour immediately hoisted national : 
colours: on the 5th, Captain Nelson ordered him to land his marines, with those of the 
Romulus, and take the vessels. Opposition was made, and one man was wounded belong- 
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ing to the latter ship. Several of the enemy were killed, and four vessels laden with wine 
were burnt. 

The troops, under the command of Lieutenant Gencral Dundas, had been disembarked 
from the squadron of ships and transports commanded by Commodore Linzec, in a bay 
in the gulf of St. Fiorenzo, to the westward of Martello point. On the 8th of February, 
Captain Nelson, who was detached, sent the following letters to Lord Hood. ‘ My Lord: 
Yesterday at Porto Nuovo they hoisted national colours as I passed, as also the vessels in 
the harbour. I went to PAvisina, but there was no ship there. Captain Frecmanile tells 
me, a ship under Ragusan colours is in Bastia. ‘This morning being very fine, I anchored 
off Rogliani, and sent on shore to say, That I was come to deliver them from the repub- 
licans, and wished to be received as a friend: but that if a musket was fired, I would 
burn the town. ‘The answer from the commandant was as follows: 

“ We are republicans; that word alone ought to satisfy you. It is not to Magginagio, 
a place without defence, you ought to address yourself. Go to St. Fiorenzo, to Bastia, 
or Calvi, and they will answer you according to your wishes. As to the troops whom I 
command, they are ready to shew you, that they are composed of French soldiers.” 

© Upon receiving this answer I landed, and struck the national colours with my own 
hand on the top of an old castle, and ordered the tree of liberty in the centre of the town 
to be cut down, not without great displeasure from the inhabitants. ‘The military com- 
mandant retired to a hill about two miles distant, where he paraded the troops, and kept 
‘the national flag flying all day. We destroyed about 500 tons of wine ready to be shipped, 
and ten sail of vessels.’ 

« Agamemnon, off Cabrera, Feb.13. My Lord: In addition to the-paper* I enclose for 
your Lordship’s information, I have to acquaint you, that on Sunday the 9th I anchored at 
Cabrera,’ to see if any of the cnemy’s privateers were lying in that port. I sent a message 
on shore to the governor to say, that the trade in these seas had been very much annoyed 
by the enemy’s privatecrs, which harboured in Cabrera, and that if any other vessels were 
there belonging to the French, I should take them. The answer sent me was, That he had 
orders to admit of no search whatever in Cabrera, and that if I attempted it, le should 
repel me to the utmost of his power. My next message to him was, That I wished to be 
friendly, but unless he would give his word of honour that there were no vessels in the port 
under French republican colours, I would search them. ‘The governor upon this gave his 
word of honour, and I did not think it right to proceed further. This is a new governor, 
q 


meet 


4 The principal contents of this communication are inserted in the above letter. 
+ © There are several islands of this name in the Mediterranean, but the one here mentioned is gencrally distin- 
: guished by the name of Capraja, and lies about E. N. E. from Cape Corse, the northern point of Corsica, and 
was afterwards taken possession of by us. 
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the former one being turned out for allowing the Romulus and Meleagcr to take 4yfo 
vessels out of the port: every person in the island was under arms to oppose us. There 
are now lying in the port fifteen sail of vessels; their cargocs of flour were landed whilst 
we were there, several of them are under Corsican colours, which the French make all 
the Corsican boats carry, by which means they get free admission into Leghorn, and 
land corn; all the Genoese vessels are I understand also from Leghorn. I send you a pass 
very improperly granted by the Sardinian consul. Yesterday morning three sail of boats 
under Corsican colours got into Cabrera: whenever we take them they are Paoli’s friends, 
when they get away, they are against him. I had occasion yesterday to send my barge to 
the gun boat at the farther end of the island, passing a small cove, where a boat was | ying, 
she. was fired on, and one of the men severely wounded. This was too much for me to 
suffer. I took the boats, troops, and Fox cutter, and went to the cove. A number of 
people were posted behind the rocks, where we could not land, who fired on us: it was a 
point of honour to take her; so after attempting in vain to dislodge the people, 1 boarded 
the boat, and brought her out, Tam sorry to say with the loss of six men wounded. She 
was a French courier boat from Bastia to Antibes; an officer with a national cockade in 
his hat was killed, with several people. I don’t think the Genoese troops came to assist 
them, at least none of their uniform was seen. J am, with great respect, &c.’ 

The next day, Feb. 14th, Captain Nelson sent the following honourable attestation of 
the professional character of Mr. Hoste,‘ to his father, the Rev. Dixon Hoste. * You can- 
not, my dear Sir, receive more pleasure in reading this letter, than I have in writing it, to 
say, that your Son is every thing which his dearest friends can wish him to be; and is a 
strong proof, that the greatest gallantry may lie under the most gentle behaviour. ‘Two 
days ago it was necessary to take a small vessel froma number of people who had got on 
shore to prevent us; she was carried in high style, and your good Son was by my side ; 
we had six men badly wounded.’ 

Whilst the indefatigable Captain of the Agamemnon was thus actively employed on 
the other side of the promontory of Cape Corse, in preventing succours from going into 
Bastia, Erbalonga, or any of the villages to the northward of the capital; the invasion of 
the island, in the bay of St. Fiorenzo, had commenced with much spirit by our troops 
under Lieutenant General Dundas, assisted with the great exertions of the seamen; who 
by dragging guns up the almost perpendicular precipices, had gained possession of the 
heights above the tower of Martello. 


On the 8th of February, General Dundas and Commodore Linzee having been of 






‘ The uniform manner in which the present Captain of the Amphion is mentioned, is particularly marked. H 
reccived the Amphion from Lord Nelson only eight days before the battle of Trafalgar. Mr. Hoste remained 
with his early patrun from 1793 to 1797, and was then placed by him under the care of Captain Miller. 
2Q 
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~ ntou that it would be advisable to attack this tower in the first instance from the bay, the 
Fortitude, Captain William Young, and the Juno, Captain Samuel Hood, were ordered to 
make the attempt; but after a cannonade of two hours and a half, during which the former 
ship was very much damaged by red hot shot, both hauled off. The walls of the tower 
were of a prodigious thickness; and the parapet, where there was one gun an cighteen 
pounder commanding the bay, and one six pounder directed to the height, was lined with 
bass junk five feet from the wall, and filled up with sand; and although it was cannonaded 
from the height for two days afterwards, within the distance of one hundred and fifly yards, 
the enemy still held out; al length a few hot shot having sect fire to the bass junk, they 
called for quarter. ‘The number of men found in the tower was only thirty-three, two of 
whom were mortally wounded. The gallant defence which had been made against a line 
of battle ship and a frigate, by so few men, with only one gun, excited the ‘surprise both 
of our naval and military officers. 

Previous to the surrender of the Martello tower, Lieutenant Colonel Moore had been 
detached with some light artillery through a mountainous country that was without roads, 
to make an attempt on the batteries of Fornelli. On examining their situation, it was 
deemed expedient to return, and to endeavour to transport some heavy cannon to the 
heights which overlooked these batterics. This arduous task was accomplished by the 
officers and seamen of the navy, after a most severe fatigue, during four days; and at 
cight o'clock m the evening of the 17th of February, after a spirited attack, in which 
Lieutenant Colonels Moore and Wauchope, and Captain Stewart, particularly distin- 
guished themselves, Fornelli was carried, and the bay and town of St. Fiorenzo were con- 
sequently in our possession. : 

The French having retreated to Bastia, the reduction of that capital was immediately 
resolved on by Lord Hood, who submitted his plan to General Dundas for his co-opera- 
tion. ‘The General declined it, as being impracticable and visionary, without a reinforce- 
ment of 2000 troops, which he expected from Gibraltar. Lord Hood therefore resolved 
to reduce Bastia with the naval force that was entrusted to his command. 

Captain Nelson, who, as already noticed, had been detached from the fleet, in a letter 
to his wife, dated at sea, February 13, said, ‘ I am just going into Leghorn to get water. 

s It was not only the construction of this tower that rendered it so formidable; it had also the peculiar advan- 
tages of the eighteen pounder being mounted upon a high carriage, placed upon a large slide turning upon a pivot, 
which elevated the picce above the parapet, and described the arch of a circle in any direction ; and by that means 

. afforded safe shelter to the two men who were required to work it, and with the assistance of a lever connccted to 
+>’ frame, gave them facility in elevating or lowering the gun with the greatest exactness. This gun carriage, 
with its slide and lever, was invented by General Dumourier; and as their construction has been of late adopted 
m this country, some accurate plans are subjoined, taken from drawings on the spot. Although Captain Nelson 


did not hesitate to attack some other towers of this description in Corsica, yet none of them were so formidable 
as that of Martello. 
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| This eighteen Pounder is mounted. upon a Cariage of nearly the same’ dimensions as the Carriage of a 24 Pounder, but somewhat higher, this 
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Corsica I hope will fall in due time: Commodore Linzee has the command of the sea bus:- 
uess, Lord Hood is in the offing. I have had the pleasure to fulfil the service I have been 
employed upon, since leaving Tunis, neither allowing provisions nor troops to get into 
Corsica, nor the frigates to come out. Tam next going to cruise off Bastia, to prevent 
succours from getting iu there. Corsica is a wonderfully fine island. We are anxious to 
hear how Parliament likes the war. I am still of opinion it cannot last much longer; not 
by the French having an absolute monarchy again, but by our leaving them alone ; per- 
haps the wisest method we can follow. You will remember me in the kindest manner to 
my Father. God bless you.’ 

On the 19th of February, Captain Nelson landed at PAvisena, took the tower of 
Miomo, three miles distant from Bastia, and drove the French within gun-shot of the walls 
of that city. In his letter to Lord Hood of the same date, he omitted any mention of this 
exploit, and only said, ‘ I had a good opportunity of Jooking at Bastia this morning, its 
means of defence are as follows: On the town wall next the sea, about twenty cmbrasures, 
to the southward of the town two guns are mounted on a work newly thrown up, and an 
officer's guard encamped there, they are also throwing up a small work commanding a 
large road to the southward of the town, which leads towards the mountains. Tf observed 
at the back of the town four stone works, all with guns; two of them appeared strong, the 
others are stone guard-houses. In the Mole is la Fleche, 20 guns, which came from ‘Tunis 
with the other frigates, she is dismantled, and her guns are put on the outwarks. 

* Yesterday a flag of truce, with a note from General Paoli," came off from a place 
valled Erbalonga, to say they were friends of General Paoli’s, and wanted muskets and 
ammunition, I asked them how long they had been our friends: one of them, who 
called himself General Paoli’s commander of volunteers on Cape Corse, replied, ‘ Ever 
since the day you took Magginagio. They may be good friends, if it is their interest to 
be so; but [am rather inclined to believe they will always cry, Long lice the conqueror. 
However they are active fellows, and may be of great use, if we land near Bastia. I had 
received information at Leghorn, that the cargo of the Ragusan vessel had been landed at 
PAvisena. I therefore weut on shore this morning, but unluckily the cargo had been 
carried to Bastia thirtcen days ago: had Gencral Paoli’s friends given him this informa- 
lion, we might have made a valuable capture. I carefully examined the landing places 
near Bastia, and can take upon me to say, that troops and cannon may be landed with 
great case to the southward of the town at any distance you please, on a level country. 
If I may be permitted to judge, it would require 1000 troops, besides seamen, Cors\’ 


cans, Kc, to make any successful attempt against Bastia. ‘The enemy, from all accounts 


* General Paoli’s note, brought by the flag of truce, is subjoined (p, 152). 
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“I could learn, have about four hundred regulars; and altogether 2000 men carrying 
muskets.’ # 
General Paoli to Captain Nelson, dated Murato, Feb. 17, 1794. 

‘ The Captain of his Britannick Majesty’s ship, who may be directed to shew himself off 
Corse, to support the people in that part of the island who are in arms against the French 
invaders of their country, is earnestly desired by his humble servant de Paoli to have the 
goodness to afford some succours of ammunition, and occasionally of arms, and to answer 
to the signals, according to the directions given by his Excellency Lieutenant General 
Dundas. With very little assistance properly afforded, that very essential part of the 
island, which is now in a full state of insurrection, and has repulsed the enemy from the 
most important villages, may be preserved from the danger of being invaded and ravaged 
again; and the Captain of his Britannick Majesty’s ship will acquire an everlasting tile to 
the thankfulness and gratitude of its inhabitants, and of the whole Corsican nation, and 
particularly of his most obedient servant, * Pasquale de Paoli.’ 

On the subsequent taking of St. Fiorenzo, Captain Nelson scnt the following letter to 
the Admiral, dated Feb. 22. ‘ I beg most sincerely to congratulate your Lordship on the 
taking St. Fiorenzo. We saw plainly, when evening set in on the 19th, the fire at Fiorenzo, 
and had no doubt but it was the frigates that were burning. We were close to Bastia. 
On receiving your letter I bore away for the Cape, and am now going to take another look 
at Bastia, when I shall send this letter —To the northward of the town and three miles dis- 
tant, troops may be safely landed, there is a good road for marching all the way to Bastia, 
but not for heavy artillery; probably landing-places may be found to the northward of it, 
and much nearer than three miles. I see that the ttle camp with two guns, en barbette, 
is intended to prevent any landing to the southward, as I make no doubt their shot would 
reach to the opening of the lagoon: but our troops may land under cover of gun-boats, 
and other small vessels, although ships cannot get in. Every defence of Bastia is plainly 
to be seen from the sea, and in my opinion it would soon fall. Yesterday a very large 
Swedish ship from the Levant, laden with corn, was within two miles of Bastia, and I 
believe intended for that port; but if not, the boats would have carried her in, had we not 
been between her and the town. Saturday evening: I have just had a boat off from Erba- 
longa, they say ‘that our landing at L’Avisena, and marching so near Bastia, has been of 
the greatest service to them, as the enemy intended that night to have come with gun-boats 
and troops, and to have burnt all the revolted villages. All the Corsicans, to the very walls 

Jot Bastia, have declared for us, and they tell me not much less than 1000 are now under the 
*“outworks of Bastia; and indeed we have seen the firing of musketry the whole evening. 


* Lord Hood's collection. * Tbid. Many of the letters of General Paoli are written in English, but some 
vre in French and Italian. 
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‘Sunday noon. It is only just now that I have been able to examine Bastia mor: 
closely. I find the enemy every hour are strengthening their works. The two guys 
mounted en barbette are now forming a half moon battery. I passed close with Romulus 
and Tartar, and the enemy opened their fire from the battery. We directly dislodged 
them, and they to a man quiticd the works. The town opened on us also with shot and 
shells, but without doing us any damage of consequence: our guns were so excecdingly 
well pointed, that not one shot was fired in vain: a parcel of powder in one of their bat- 
leries blew up, and apparently did considerable damage. Indeed, my Lord, IT wish the 
troops were here: Bastia, 1 am sure, in its present slate, would soon fall. I don’t think 
the Corsicans have the strong post General Paoli mentions, or | must have known it. They 
tell me the garrison of Fiorenzo is got into Bastia,’ 

In consequence of this information, Lord Hood sailed on the 23d of February, and 
appeared with part of his fleet off Bastia, whilst another squadron was employed watching 
some French ships at ‘Toulon; and with his accustomed perseveranee the Admiral con- 
tinued to cruise there for a fortnight, that he might gain every possible intelligence. Find~ 
ing that General Dundas adhered to his former opinion, Lord Hood demanded, that the 
remains of the 11th, 25th, 30th, and 69th regiments, under Lieutenant Colonel Villettes, 
should immediately return on board their respective ships, in which they had been ori- 
ginally ordered by his Majesty to serve as marines, and were consequently borne on the 
books of those ships as part of their respective complements. 

Throughout the 23d Captain Nelson had kept up a brisk cannonade on the fortifications 
of Bastia, which, as he was the next day informed, did considerable damage, and killed 
several of their gunners. On the 25th he thus continucd the Journal, which he daily kept 
of his procedings, and which possesses an additional interest from being written at the 
moment. £ Lord Hood with five sail is in sight to leeward. Two Corsican boats came off 
to beg for some anununition, and to tell me, that our troops were on the hills. I believe 
we see them. We afterwards beheld the French attack the Corsicans, and carry a village, 
which they burnt to the ground. At half past noon, being within range of the town, they 
fired on us with both shot and shells; we did not however return a siugle gun: many went 
over us, and all round us, but nol one struck Agamemnon; yet the bursting of one of the 
shells over us, shook the ship very much. The enemy have hegun a now work just to the 
southward of the town. In the afternoon at four o’clock I bore down, and began to can- 
nonade it for some hours; when it falling calm, I could not perceive we did the enemy 
much harm, so hauled of. Being within range of the town, they fired on us with both 


shot and shells ; returned the fire, and did good service.’ = 


Captain Nelson joined Lord Tood on the 27th, and on the next day the whole of the 
fleet, except the Agamemnon, and a frigate, were blown off their station ina gale of wind. 
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. Qn the 28th, whilst off Bastia, he gave a more particular account of the Siege, in a letter to 
his wife. « My dear Fanny: I write literally to say I am well, never better, and in active 
service, which I like. Lord Hood expresses himself on every occasion well pleased with 
my conduct. He is come on this side himself, but would not bring an older Captain than 
me; therefore the naval service at Bastia is intrusted to my direction, under his Lord- 
ship. I have now six frigates with me. Our little brush last Sunday, happencd at the 
moment when part of our army made their appearance on the hills over Bastia; they 
having marched over-land from St. Fiorenzo, which is only twelve miles distant. The 
General sent an express to Lord Hood at Fiorenzo to tell him of it. What a noble sight 
it must have been! indeed on board it was the grandest thing I ever saw. UI had car- 
ried with me 500 troops, to a certainty I should have stormed the town, and I believe it 
might have been carried. Armics go so slow, that seamen think they never mean to get 
forward; but I dare say they act on a surer principle, although we seldom fail. You 
cannot think how pleased Lord Hood has been with m y attack on Sunday last, or rather 
my repelling of an attack, which the enemy made on me. He is gone to. Porto Verrajo 
for some supplies, but will return in two days. Iam to anchor to have communication 
with the army. Bastia is a large town and populous, having 10,000 inhabitants; there is 
a fine mole for shipping. If we take Corsica, of which I have not the smallest doubt, I 
hope we shall keep it. ‘The natives seem to hate the French, and are a brave people 
and free. The attachment of the Corsicans to General Paoli is wonderful. When I took 
Miomo near Bastia, the Corsicans all declared for the English, and a gentleman came 
down and said, ‘I can now yenture to say, how attached I am to Paoli’ U pon which, 
taking a miniature of him from his bosom, he kissed it; and hundreds on their knees im- 
mediately begged to do the same. This is pure affection. Paoli has nothing lo vive them, 
nor any honours to bestow. It is the tribute of a generous people to a chief who has sacri- 
ficed every thing for their benefit. 1 hope he will live to see the Corsicans truly free. It 
is a fine island, and well cultivated, but the produce has been kept under by numerous 
detachments of French soldiers. Their wines in lerfered with those of F rance, and in con- 
sequence their exportation was almost prohibited. Should it belong to us, it would soon 
be a rich country; but would materially hurt the Italian powers.’ 

On the 2d of March, 1794, Lord Hood came again in sight of the Agamemnon on 
her station off Bastia, and on the 3d, made Captain Nelson’s signal to go on board the 
admiral.‘ He acquainted me,’ adds the Captain in his journal, ¢ with the retreat of our 

-. troops from the heights, and their return to St. Fiorenzo. What General Dundas could 

~--have.geen to make a retreat necessary, 1 cannot comprehend. 'The enemy’s force is 1000 
regulars, and 1000 or 1500 irregulars. I wish not to be thought arrogant, or presump- 
‘tuously sure of my own judgment; but it is my firm opinion, that the Agamemnon, with 
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only the frigates now here, lying against the town for a few hours, with 500 troops ready~ 
to land when we had battered down the sca wall, would to a certainty carry the place. 
I presumed to propose it to Lord Hood, and his Lordship agrecd with me; but added, 
that he should go to St. Fiorenzo, and hear what the general had to say, for it would not 
be proper to risk having our ships crippled without a co-operation of the army; which con- 
sists of 1600 regulars and 180 artillery men, all in good health, and as fine troops as ever 
marched. 

‘ We now know from three Ragusan ships, and one Dane, that our cannonade on Sun- 
day threw the whole town of Bastia into the greatest consternation, and almost pro- 
duced an insurrection ; that la Combe St. Michel, the Commissioner from the Convention, 
was obliged to hide himself, for had he been found and massacred, to a certainty the town 
would have been surrendered to me. But St. Michel having declared he would blow up 
the citadel with himself in it, prevented a boat from coming off to us with offers. I also 
learn, that by our cannonade on Tuesday afternoon, the 25th of February, their camp was 
so much annoyed, that the French ran for it; and, in the town, they so fully expected I 
should land, that St. Michel sent orders for la Fleche to be burnt; but it falling calm, I 
could not lie near enough to the town to do good service. My ship’s company behaved 
most amazingly well; they begin to look upon themselves as invincible, almost invulner- 
able: I believe they would fight a good battle with any ship of two decks out of France. 
Lord Hood offered me the Courageux, 74, but I declined it. I shall stay by old Aga- 
memnon.’ 

On the 4th, and 5th of March, Captain Nelson remained off Bastia, and received an 
order from Lord Hood to take the Romney, Hon. W. Paget, under his command. On the 
Ath he sent the following account of what had passed to his wife. ‘ My dear Fanny: You 
will be surprised to hear that the English General, Dundas, has retired from before Bastia 
without making an attack. God knows what it all means. Lord Hood is gone to St. Fio- 
renzo to the army to get them forward again. A thousand men would to a certainty take 
Bastia; with five hundred, and Agamemnon, I would attempt it. Lord Hood said pub- 
lickly, That if he thought it proper to give me three sail of the line, and 500 men, he was 
sure I should take the town, although probably not the heights; but he would not sacrifice 
his seamen and ships in doing, what the finest army of its size that ever marched could, 
and wish to do. General Paoli has told them, that if they don’t keep my force low, I 
shall take Bastia before they pitch their tents in St. Fiorenzo: however these are only civil 
speeches. But we now know that I was very near getting possession on Sunday the 23d. 
if I had force to go again and cannonade it, I believe I should yet get it. My s€amen 
are now what British seamen ought to be, to you I may say it, almost invincible; they: 
really mind shot no more than peas.’ 
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- The following extract from Lord Hood’s letter to Lieutenant Gencral Dundas, dated 
Victory in Martello Bay, March 6, 1794, illustrates the history of the siege of Bastia: 
‘I am honoured,’ said his Lordship, ‘ with your letter of yesterday’s date, in which you 
are pleased to say, “ after mature consideration, and a personal inspection for several days 
of all circumstances, local as well as others, I consider the Siege of Bastia, with our pre- 
sent means and force, to be a most visionary and rash atlempt, such as no offiecr could be 
justified in undertaking.” In answer to which, I must take the liberty to observe, That 
however visionary and rash an attempt to reduce Bastia may be in your opinion, to me it 
appears very much the reverse, and to be perfectly a right measure; and beg here to 
repeat my answer to you, upon your saying two days ago, that I should be of a different 
opinion to what I had expressed, were the responsibility upon my shoulders, © That nothing 
would be more gratifying to my feclings, than to have the whole responsibility upon me;” 
and I am now ready and willing to undertake the reduction of Bastia at niy own risk, with 
the force and means at present here, being strongly impressed with the necessity of it.’ 

‘On the 6th of March,’ continues Captain Nelson’s journal, ‘we remained close off 
Bastia; the enemy adding strong posts for the defence of that place. At this moment 
Bastia is stronger than when our troops retired from it: how that has hurt me! Sent an 
officer overland to Lord Hood, with my opinion, that it was yet possible to take Bastia 
with 500 regulars, and two or three ships; received a letter from him to say, he would 
send me two gun-boats, according to my desire. When I get them, the inhabitants of 
Bastia sleep no more.’ 

Captain Nelson on the same day sent the Romney to the flect, and wrote to the Ad- 
miral as follows. ‘My Lord: The Vanneau has joined, and IT have ordered Captain 
Paget to procced to St. Fiorenzo. I have Just reccived a letter from Mons. de Frediani to 
say, that their camp will be lost, unless I can either destroy a battery which the enemy 
made yesterday on the north of the town, or land two eightcen pounders with men, am- 
munition, &c. I shall do either onc or the other, or both, if possible. Bastia will be lost 
if we are not active. I trust you will approve of my intentions: I see the necessity of 
something being done directly.’ 

On the 9th of March Captain Nelson went on shore to Frbalonga, and thenee to the 
Corsican camp, and had a good view of all the encmy’s posts, and the town which was 
daily increasing its means of defence. On the 10th he got back to his ship, and on the 
11th the Romney joined him with letters {rom Tord Hood, to say, that General Dundas 
was gomg home, and that the Admiral hoped and trusted the troops would once more 
moveeover the hill, Captain Nelson returned the following answer. «My Lord: You 
may be assured I shall undertake nothing, but what I have a moral certainty of succeeding 


in: had this day been fine, it was my intention to have towed the Agamemnon in shore, 
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and to have destroyed the house which the enemy has fortified for musquctry, and also the , 
new battery which is nearly finished: I think we should have been out of the range of shot 
from the town. When the gun-boats arrive, they may perhaps do it better; certainly with 
less risk than ourselves. It must be destroyed, or the Corsicans will be obliged to give up a 
post, which the enemy would immediately possess, and of course Unrow us on that side at 
a greater distance from Bastia. I hope our troops will soon join. If the Corsicans can 
without them keep the enemy from quitting their posts, and advancing into the country, 
what may we not expect when ours act with them? The poor Corsicans know nothing but 
how to fire a musket; yet certainly a good use may be made of them. Bastia may be easily 
bombarded from the north side, as also fort St. Croix, which is the post commanding Bastia’ 

Captain Nelson’s journal describes the hardships which his men had already endured. 
‘ March 12, off Erbalonga, five miles from Bastia. We are absolutely without either water, 
provisions, or stores of any kind, and not a piece of canvass, rope, twine, or a nail in our 
ship, but we cheerfully submit to it all, if it turns out for the advantage and credit of our 
country. —The Agamemnon got back to her station off Bastia on the 16th of March, and 
the same day, her Captain, to use his own words, sent an express to Lord Hood, to tell 
him, That they had nothing to eat. The following is an extract from his letter. ‘ My Lord: 
The gale of the 14th came on at east, backing to the N. E. which obliged me to carry a 
press of sail to clear the shore towards Cape Corse; in so thick a fog as to prevent our sec- 
ing a ship’s length. I send this over-land, and shall thank your Lordship to signify your 
wishes by the bearer of my lettcr. We are really without the common necessaries of life. 
The ship is so light she cannot hold her side to the wind: yet if your Lordship has any wish 
for me to remain off Bastia, I can, by going to Porto Ferrajo, get water and stores, and 
twenty-four hours at Leghorn will give us provisions. Our refitting, which would take 
some time, could be put off a little. My wish is to be present at the attack of Bastia; and 
if your Lordship intends me to command the seamen who may be landed, I assure you I 
shall have the greatest pleasure in performing that, or any other service where you may 
think I can do most good: even if my ship goes into port to refit, I am ready to remain. 
We are certainly in a bad plight at present, not a man has slept dry for many months. 

From the same to the same. 

« Agamemnon, off Bastia, March 18, 1794. My Lord: Lieutenant Duncan of the 
royal artillery, and Licutenant de Butts of the royal engineers, arrived on board last night, 
and this morning early I went on shore with them, and am sure their report will much 
please you. Bastia to the north is certainly not a place of strength; guns may be landed 
at scarcely a mile’s distance from the spot where the battery will be erected, and L-am 
sure that with ease they can be conveyed into it in twenty-four hours at farthest. I never 
understood the force in Bastia to be more than eight hundred or a thousand regulars, and 


twelve or fifteen hundred wregulars, Corsicans: ours are much better than those with the 
28 
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enemy, whom they do not trust, knowing their wish to desert. With fine weather, if 
necessary, | am certain we could starve Bastia. Iam sure my hearty endeavours shall 
not be wanting to get it some way or other; for I consider it would be a national dis- 
grace to give it up, without a trial. I am making the best of my way to St. Fiorenzo, 
when I hope twenty-four hours will fit me for sea: I am truly anxious to get off Bastia 
again. 

His journal afterwards proceeded as follows. ‘ March 19th, at eight A. M. got into St. 
Fiorenzo, and gave Lord Hood my free opinion, that 800 troops, with 400 seamen, would 
take Bastia. I found all the army against an attack, declaring the impossibility of taking 
Bastia, even if the whole force were united: so employed myscif in getting water, pro- 
visions, and stores on board. March 20—-25th. ‘The General has absolutely: refused to 
attack Bastia, and, wonderful to tell, has also refused to furnish Lord Hood with a single 
soldier, cannon, or any stores to assist in the siege. Sailed trom St. Fiorenzo with Lieu- 
tenant Duncan, and at daylight on the 27th got off Bastia.’ 

Immediately on his arrival there, the active and zcalous Captain of the Agamemnon, 
who had now acquired the title of Brigadier from the army, prepared to execute the plans 
which he had arranged with his Admiral. Their first object was to procure some artillery 
stores, and Captain Paget was accordingly sent on the 27th of March to Naples. ‘ I am 
sure, added Captain Nelson, in the order which he issued, ‘ it is unnecessary for me to 
acquaint you, that the taking of Bastia may probably depend on your diligence. I hope 
that a very short time will be sufficient to embark every thing. If craft are not lent you 
to bring off the stores, I desire that you will hire what is necessary, and consider that 
expedition is to us invaluable.’ 

Captain Nelson to Sir IVilliam Hamilton, sent by the Hon. Captain W. Paget, dated 

off Bastia, March 27, 1794. 

« My dear Sir: Lord Hood having determined on attacking Bastia, from the reports 
of officers in whom his Lordship is pleased to place confidence, contrary to the opinion of 
General d’Aubant, who has succeeded to the command of the army, he becomes in want 
of many things which I am rather inclined to believe could have been supplied from the 
stores at St. Fiorenzo. As to the final issue of taking Bastia I have no doubt, though we 
‘have only a small proportion of the troops which were at St. Viorenzo, consisting of 
those who were embarked to serve as marines, the General thinking it right not to grant 
his Lordship a single soldier, and only a few artillery men. ‘The General even insists on 
the impropriety of attacking Bastia, and that as to its conqucst it is impossible. But, 

_myaslear Sir, when was a place ever yet taken without an attempt? We must endeavour 
to deserve success, it is certainly not in our power to command it. Colonel Villettes of 
the 69th regiment will command the troops. I shall certainly always be happy to pay my 
respects to you; but if we are successful, I shall feel a greater pleasure in taking you by 
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the hand at Naples, where my ship has been ordered to be refitted, for, I own, I cannot - 
bear the thoughts of shewing myself in a forcign port, without its being known that the 
British flag is triumphant. I am just come from Lord [food at St. Fiorenzo; his zeal and 
activity for the honour and benefit of his King and Country are not abated. Upwards of 
seventy, he possesses the mind of forty years of age; and has not a thought separated from 
honour and glory. May all opposers of such a character have for their accusers their own 
minds, I am sure that will be sufficient. When, before this, was the time, that 2000 Bri- 
tish troops, as good as ever took the field, were not thought equal to attack 800 French 
troops, allowing them to be in strong works? What would the immortal Wolfe have done, 
who beat the enemy, though he perished in the attempt? Our irregulars are surely as good 
as the enemy’s, and in numbers. we far exceed them. I truly feel sorrow, but 1 have hope 
and confidence that all will end well—I beg leave to introduce Lieutenant Duncan to 
your notice: he is by character an officer of great merit, and, from the little acquaintance 
I have with him, seems an amiable young man. His request for artillery stores is abso- 
lutely necessary, and I am sure your Excellency’s zcal for the service of our dear Country 
will induce you to press for expedition. I request cave to present my most respectful com- 
pliments to Lady Hamilton, as docs also my youngster. I assure you and her Ladyship, 
that I remember with gratitude the kindness of you both to a stranger. ‘To Sir John Acton, 
being an Englishman, if he remembers such an humble individual as myself, and it is not 
incompatible with your Excellency’s situation, I beg to present my respects,’ 

The Agamemnon continued to remain close off Bastia from the 27th to the 31st of 
March, the boats rowing guard off the mole and town every night. Captain Nelson also 
sent the gun-boats to cannonade the town. On the 2yth he received the following 
letter from M. de Frediani! at Erbalonga, which shews the estimation in which the intre- 
pid Brigadier was then held by foreigners.‘ Monsicur le Commandant: I arrived at 
the camp extremely fatigued, and found myself overwhelmed with difficulties; but the 
arrival of my secretary with the news, that you were to command the squadron, and the 
seamen who are to be landed, set all right again, and I scemed to have suffered nothing; 
for I shall now have the comfort of being associated with you and Mr. George” in the 
assault: victory is in consequence certain——I have this moment received a letter from 
General Paoli, which announces the arrival here this evening of Admiral Hood, if the 
wind is favourable, with all the troops that are to be landed on this side of the island: you 

1 General Paoli, in a letter to Lord Hood of the 29th of March, noticed this officer: ¢ At Erbalonga,, at 
a little distance from the town, there is a body of Corsicans under the command of M. Frediani, formerly deputy 
of the government, and the commanding officer at Isle Rousse, whose zeal and activity are advantageously known 
to your Lordship, and who is now intrusted with the same powers and commission at Cape Corse.” The Corsicans 


assembled in the neighbourhood of Bastia were commanded by General Petriconi. 
™ Lieutenant George Andrews. 
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-therefore may perceive that we shall soon act together. It is the first of my wishes to learn 
under the auspices of your courage, the art of making war, and subduing our cnemies. 
Rest assured, Monsieur le Commandant, that my chief desire will always be to make known 
those sentiments of the sincerest esteem, with which I have the honour to be your very 
humble and most obedient servant, de Frediani.’ 

Such were the continued exertions, and such the unremitting zeal of Nelson, previous 
to the Siege of Bastia. We are now to behold him uniting the talents both of a naval and 
a military officer, and accomplishing under the orders of his noble Admiral, what had been 
deemed utterly visionary and impracticable. 

On "April 4th, 1794, at ten A. M. the troops, consisting of artillery and gunners 66, 
of the eleventh regiment 257, of the twenty-fifth 123, of the thirtieth 146, of the sixty- 
ninth 261, of the marines 218, and of chasseurs 112, total 1183, and 250’ seamen, landed 
at the tower of Miomo, three miles to the northward of Bastia, under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Villettes, and Captain toratio Nelson, who had under him Captains 
Hunt, Sericold, and Bullen. At noon the troops encamped about 2500 yards from the 
citadel of Bastia, near a high rock. The seamen and carpenters were all night employed 
in cutting down trees to form an abbatis, and also to clear the ground towards the tower 
of Torga, whence the access to our camp was by no means difficult. A captain’s piquet 
was always mounted at Torga, with the sentry about a hundred yards in front of it-—From 
April the 4th, to the 10th, all the seamen were employed in making batteries and roads, 
and in getting up guns, mortars, platforms, and ammunition; works of great labour for 
so small a number of men, but which was performed with an activity and zeal seldom 
exceeded. On the 9th, about eleven o'clock at night, the enemy opened a very heavy fire 
upon our camp, from their mortars and guns. The alarm was beat, and Captain Nelson 
fully expected an attack. This firing lasted until daylight, and yet, what was extraordinary, 
not a single man was hurt. The tents were much damaged; but from the troops being 
under arms they escaped. 

Lord Hood sent in a flag of truce on the 11th at seven o’clock in the morning, in one of 
the Victory’s boats. The officer’ on his landing was grossly abused, until the arrival of La 
Combe St. Michel, the Commissioner from the Convention, when the mob became quict. 
Having offered his letters to St. Michel, our officer was informed by the Comunissioner, 
That he could not receive Lord Hood’s summons: Ihave hot shot, he exclaimed, for your ships, 
and bayonets for your troops. When two thirds of our troops are killed, I will then trust to the 
generosity of the English. ‘On the officer’s return with this message,’ adds Captain Nelson, 


rs , 
» The following occurrences in the siege of Bastia are chiefly taken from Captain Nelson’s journal, in the 
possession of the Viscountess Nelson. 
° Lieutenant Tupper of the Victory, who was afterwards killed, was the bearer of this summons. 
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* Lord Hood hoisted a red flag at the main top gallant mast head of the Victory; when 
our batteries opened on the town, citadel, and redoubt of Camponella, English colours 
having been hoisted on the rock over my tent, and every man giving three cheers. In 
our batteries were two thirtccn and two ten inch mortars, one eight inch howitzer, five 
twenty-four pounders, two cightecn pounders, carronades, three twelve pounders, one four 
pounder field piece, distant from the redoubt of Camponella eight hundred yards, from _ 
the town battery eighteen hundred yards, and from the centre of the citadel two thousand 
three hundred yards, The enemy returned a heavy fire during the whole day. The Pro- 
sclyte frigate anchored off the tower of Torga, about twelve hundred yards from the town 
battery: Captain Serocold informed me that she took fire from red hot shot, and that as 
he found the impossibility of getting the ship off the shore, he thought it right to set her 
on fire in several places, and she burnt to the water's edge. 

* April 12th. A heavy fire was kept up by us during the whole of last night, and this 
day, apparently with good effect; the enemy preserving a continued fire upon us. In 
the afternoon I went with Coloncl Villelttes, Lieutenant Duncan, R. A. and Captain 
Clarke, brigade major, with a Corsican guide, lo examine a ridge about one thousand 
yards nearer the town than our present position, and on which the Corsicans kept a strong 
guard every night. The encmy’s continued fire of musketry and grape was poured on us 
during the whole evening: unfortunately the last shot they fired from Camponella. killed 
the Corsican guide, who was standing behind Clarke, and shot off his right arm and a 
part of his right side: Clarke was looking over my shoulder at Camponella, whence we 
were distant about two hundred and fifty yards. 

* We began on the 13th of April a battery for three twenty-four pounders close to the 
Torga tower, which stands on the sea side, twelve hundred and thirty yards from the town 
battery, and sixteen hundred from the citadel; and, a little in the rear, a battery for two 
twenty-four pounders, a mortar battery for one fourteen inch Neapolitan mortar, and for 
the two ten inch mortars which are to be removed from the upper battery. We were em- 
ployed in getting up the guns, mortars, shells, shot, powder, and platforms, and in making 
the batteries, until the 21st, as also a breast-work to cover a hundred men in case of an 
attack.’—In his letters to Mrs. Nelson of the 6th and 16th of April, he added, ‘ We are in 
high health and spirits besieging Bastia; the final event I fcel assured will be conquest. 
Lord Hood is at anchor near the town, and our troops are active. Our batteries opened 
on the 11th, and apparently have done great execution. Time, I hope, indeed have no 
doubt, will crown our zcalous endeavours with success. We are but few, but of thé-right 
sort; our General at St. Fiorenzo not giving us one of the five regiments he has there 
lying idle.’ 

aT 
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‘ The Torga battery,’ continues the journal, ‘ opened on the 21st of April at day-light 
on the town battery and Camponella, and apparently with good effect. The enemy kept 
up a most heavy fire on us the whole day, with shells and shot, from the citadel, town, 
Stafforella, Camponella, a square tower, and the two batteries newly raised under Staffo- 
rella. Brigadier General D’Aubant came on the heights from St. Fiorenzo, with all the 
staff and field officers of that army, and a guard of fifty Corsicans. The next day, the 22d 
of April, the enemy were hard at work on the heights, strengthening all their posts; the 
natural consequence of the parade of reconnoitering yesterday. A constant firing is kept 
up night and day. We are informed by several deserters, that our batterics have done 
great damage, and killed and wounded many of the enemy. Our guns have twice totally 
demolished the town battery, and very much damaged Camponella, but from our not 
having a sufficient number of men to take advantage of this, the enemy are enabled to 
repair them, and indeed make them stronger than ever. During this, and the succeed- 
ing night, our Corsicans made two false attacks on the upper posts, and those to the south- 
ward, which must have harassed the enemy considerably. On the night of the 25th, la 
Combe St. Michel quitted the town, and embarked in a felucca for Cabrera, and got in, 
although chased by the lugger; with him also went M. Rochon, the commander in chief 
of the troops, and some of our deserters.’ 

On the 22d of April he sent the following letter to Mrs. Nelson. ¢ I have great reason, 
my dearest Fanny, to be thankful to that Being, who has ever protected me in a most won- 
derful manner, and in none more than since my landing here. If it is His good pleasure, 
I shall in nothing more rejoice, than in being once more with you; when we will talk over 
all these stories, and laugh at them. We are here with a force not equal to our wishes or 
wants, and with only half of what is at present in this island. General D’Aubant will not 
attack our enemy with 2000 as fine troops as ever marched, whilst we are here beating 
them from post to post with 1000... .. The Island, however, is to belong to England, rein- 
forcements are expected; and our Generals will, I am sure, be ordered to act. My ship 
lies on the north side of the town, with some frigates, and Lord Hood is on the south side. 
It is very hard service for my poor seamen, dragging guns up such heights as are scarcely 
credible, The loss of the enemy, we know, has been very great; report states it as much 
as 500 killed and wounded, ours is not more than 20; the Agamemnon has to number five 
amongst them: they are not the men to keep out of the way,’ 

Captain Nelson to Admiral Lord Hood, dated April 24, 

* My Lord: During the whole of yesterday, no accident happened to any person here; 
and although I have no doubt, but even remaining in our present situation, and by strict 
guard rowing close to the town, and the Corsicans harassing them on the hills, and the 
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gun-boats by night, that the enemy must surrender before any great length of time; yet if 
force can be spared, a successful allack on the heights would much facilitate a speédy 
capture. I own it would give me the highest pleasure to assist in the attack.’ 

‘Camp, April 25th. Iam happy that my idcas of the situation I am in here, so.per- 
feclly agree with your Lordship’s. Captain Hunt is most decidedly a good young man, 
nor is any one more zealous for the service. Your kind intentions to Captain Hunt shall 
be promoted by every means in my power. ‘I'he conduct of Brigadier General D’Aubant 
is most extraordinary, nothing appears sufficient to atone for such an expression, as, ‘ That 
he will not entangle himself in any co-operation.’—I am sorry to see and hear that Gar- 
diola is so strengthened, the works now making on it being, according to Lieutenant 
Duncan, eighteen feet thick; in short, it is now much more difficult to take Gardiola than 
it would have been to have taken the Citadel immediately after the surrender of St. Fio- 
renzo. Colonel Villettes will write to your Lordship on this subject, and in case of an- 
other refusal from St. Fiorenzo, what other steps may be proper to be taken. No accident 
happened yesterday.’ 

‘Camp, April 26th. The enemy arc still hard at work on the heights, and haye put 
the battery at the north end of the town ina tolerable state of defence. Colonel Villcttes 
and myself agwee with your Lordship, that firing many shot at it is almost useless, unless 
we had a force to get nearer; they reserve their ammunition, we will do the same until 
more troops arrive, which I fear will not come from St. Fiorenzo. I am just going with 
Mr. Duncan to look for a road, and to mark out a battery on the ridge above Camponella, 
where it is intended to mount the two eighteen pounders, it will much annoy the commu- 
nication between the town and that place. I lost one of my best seamen when repairing 
the lower battery in the night, by a shot from it. We are now removing an English 
twenty-four pounder from the upper to the lower battery, to knock down Camponella if 
possible. 

* On the 27th of April,’ continues the journal, ‘ we began the battery on the ridge for 
two eighteen pound carronades, and one twelve pounder on the spot where Captain Clarke 
was wounded,’ two hundred and fifty yards from Camponella, nine hundred yards from 
the citadel, seven hundred yards from the town. The labour of getting up guns to this 
battery was a work of the greatest difficulty, and which never, in my opimion, would have 
been accomplished by any other than British seamen. On the 1st of May the new bat- 
tery opened. The 11th regiment and chasseurs were removed to the ridge for the protection 


® Colonel Villettes, in bis letter to Lord Hood, dated Camp near Pietra Nera, 13th April, said, ‘ Exclusive of 
the concern which must arise from private esteem and regard, I lament most sincerely the loss of Captain Clarke’s 
services on the present occasion. I had appointed him to act as Brigade Major since our coming here, and expe- 
rienced the most real advantage from his assistance.’ 
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of the battery, and the post was strengthened with an additional number of Corsicans. 
Forty-five seamen under Lieutenant Andrews were also appointed to fight the battery,’ 

The following letter to his wife, dated May 1st and 4th, renders us still better ac- 
quainted with the tenderness of Nelson’s private character. My dear Fanny: I need not, 
Lam certain, say, that all my joy is placed in you, I have none separated from you, you 
are present to my imagination be where I will. I am convinced you feel interested in 
every action of my life; and my exultation in victory is twofold, knowing that you partake 
of it. Only recollect that a brave man dics but once, a coward all his life long. We 
cannot escape death, and should it happen to me in this place, remember, It is the will 
of Him, in whose hands are the issues of life and death.—As to my health, it was never 
better, seldom so well. I have no fears about the final issue of the expedition—It will be 
victory, Bastia will be ours! and if so, it must prove an event, to which the history of Eng- 
land can hardly boast an equal. Time will show the enemy's force: if it is small, the 
Fiorenzo commanders ought to be blamed: if it is Jarge, they are highly culpable, for 
allowing a handful of brave men to be on service unsupported. My only fears are, that 
these soldiers will advance when Bastia is about to surrender, and deprive us of part of our 
glory. The King, we trust, will draw the line of our deserts. 

‘ Bastia is a beautiful place, and the environs delightful, with the most romantic views 
T ever beheld. This Island is to belong to England, to be governed by its own laws as 
Ireland, and a Viceroy placed here, with free poris. Italy and Spain are jealous of our 
obtaining possession: It will command the Mediterrancan.—I shall most probably be in 
England in August: if Lord Hood has a proper opportunity of sending me, I shall ask 
him, and am sure he will not deny me any thing in reason. You may have heard rumours 
of the loss of the Ardent:' she was commanded by the bishop of Norwich’s brother, a gal- 
lant good officer: Lord Hood has just sent me word, that he fears there are no hopes of 
her being safe. [ will tell you as a secret, Bastia will be ours between the 20th and 24th 
of this month, if succours do not get in. Our ships are moored across the harbour’s mouth, 
and three boats from each ship row guard every night. Our loss has been very trifling, 
the enemy’s very great. Only think of a beautiful town being bombarded and cannonaded 
for a month—what knocks it-has had! We have many deserters, who paint the horrid 
situation the inhabitants are in: bul they have behaved so ill to the Corsicans, that they 
are afraid to surrender. Josiah is very well; I have not seen him these ten days, but have 
written to invite him and Hoste to dinner: that Jad is a charming good boy. You will 
write to my Father that I am well.—P.S. If you write to Miss Walpole, T desire you will 
remember me to all that good family.’ 


a Captain R. M. Sutton, brother to the present Archbishop of Canterbury, was lost off the coast of Genoa; 
his ship was probably burnt. 
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In writing to the Rev. Dixon Hoste, on the 3d of May, Captain Nelson thus cheered 
the heart of an affectionate parent, and bore farther testimony to the merit of one of his 
favourite officers. ‘ Your good son, my dear Sir, had long ago received your letter relative 
to the melancholy event in your family, as I brought it from the Victory to him; and I 
am sure he has repeatedly written, because he has told me so. 'The little brushes we have 
lately had with the enemy, only serve to convince me of the truth of what I have already 
said respecting him; and, in his navigation, you will find him equally forward. He highly 
deserves every thing I can do to make him happy. Do not, I beg, spoil him by giving him 
too much, money—I love him: therefore shall say no more on that subject. 

‘The army here is commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Villettes, a most excellent 
officer, and I have the pleasure of giving my assistance. We now hear that General 
d’Aubant will take the field, whenever the reinforcements arrive from England. I am 
almost afraid to say, what I think such conduct merits. The King cannot approve of it. 
Success, I trust, indeed have little doubt, will crown our zealous and well meant endea- 
vours; if not, our Country will, I believe, sooner forgive an officer for attacking his enemy, 
than for omitting to do it. The Agamemnon is moored off gur camp: your dear boy 
wished much to come ashore with me, and if I had not thought the danger was too great, 
I should have brought him. 'The zeal of our soldiers and seamen is, I believe, almost un- 
exampled; there is not one but considers himself as personally interested in the event, and 
deserted by the General. It has, T am persuaded, made them equal to double their num- 
bers.—Bastia is a large town walled in, with a battery to the north and south sides. A 
citadel, in the centre of it, is defended by thirty pieces of cannon, and eight mortars : 
four stone redoubts are on the nearest hills, and three other posts are above them. The 
town contains about 12,000 inhabitants, some say 14,000.’ 

‘ On the 3d of May,’ adds the journal, « we began a battery for one twenty-four pounder 
and a ten inch howitzer, which was finished by the 7th at night. The enemy from the first 
of this month had shewn several dispositions, as if they meant to attack this post: but 
from some cause they never advanced. Five four-pound field pieces, with good abbatis, 
would in my opinion, if the post had been well defended, prevented their making any 
impression on it. The seamen always slept on the battery with their pikes and cullasscs. 
Lord Hood on the 8th sent in another flag of truce at eight o'clock, which was refused ; the 
mayor telling the officer, that they would return bomb for bomb, and shot for shot. Opened 
the twenty-four pounder and howitzer with the greatest good effcet; nor could all the 
efforts of the enemy knock down our works.- A continued and increasing fire was kept 
up on the town and outworks. In the night of the 12th a large boat came out of Bastia ; 
she was closely pursued by our guard-boats, and taken: in her were three deserters, the 
captain of la Fortunée frigate, twelve scamen, eight Corsicans, and thirty wounded sol- 
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diers, going to Capraja. Her dispatches were thrown overboard; but in the morning of 
the 13th at day light, Lieutenant Suckling of the St. Croix schooner saw the packet floating 
on the water, which he took up, and brought to me: probably in the hurry of throwing 
them overboard, the weight that had been tied to them had slipped out of the string; they 
were all letters from Gentili, the commander in chief at Bastia, saying how much they 
had been annoyed by our fire, which had been opened on them near forty days, and that 
if succours did not arrive by the 29th of the month, they must look upon the town as lost 
to the republic. . These letters were addressed to Salicetti, la Combe St. Michel, and San- 
telli. Lord Hood sent in the boat with her crew and wounded men, with a week's provi- 
sions; and we this day got a nine pounder on the ridge.—On the 14th of May, the enemy 
displayed a picture on Camponella the whole day ; they did not treat it with insult, and 
I think it was intended for Lord Iood.' Our batteries kept up an incessant fire. During 
the night of the 15th, our guard-boats took a boat from Capraja with gunpowder on board, 
bound to Bastia, Galeazzini the mayor's brother was in her; no dis patches could be found, 
The enemy were employed preparing Gardiola for a mortar. On the 16th they got up a 
thirteen inch mortar, whigp kept up a constant fire throughout the night. It blowing 
strong from the northward, three boats attempted to get into the town with powder and 
provisions; two were taken, but one gotin. From this day, until the 19th, the encimy fired 
more than usual both night and day. We had also often five shells in the air at once, 
all going to Bastia. 

* On the 19th of May, some means had been taken to convey a message to Lord Hood, 
That if he would condescend to send a boat with a flag, a negotiation would be entered 
into for the surrender of the town and its dependencics. In consequence, at four o'clock 
that evening, May 19th, a flag of truce was hoisted on board the Victory, and a boat went 
from her to the town, and one from the town to the Victory. The enemy from Campo- 
nella met us without arms, and our officers advancing, they shook hands, and were good 
friends: They said it was all over, and that Bastia was ours. So many interesis, however, 
were to be consulted, that it was the 22d in the cvening before our troops could take pos- 
session of the out-posts.— At five o'clock on the evening of the 19th, our troops from St. 
Fiorenzo made their first appearance on the hills; and on the 20th, General d‘Aubant and 
the whole Fiorenzo army, cousisting of the 18th, 50th, and 51st regiments, 12th regiment 
of dragoons, with 100 artillery, came on the hills to take Bastia’ 

The circumstance of a message having by some means been conveyed to Lord Hood 
on the 19th, as above mentioned in the journal, was occasioned by one of those incidental 
events, which have often so much influence on the transactions of men, and are too fre- 


* By way of compliment for having returned the boat with the wounded men and provisions. 
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quently concgaled from the historian. It therefore requires some further explanation:— 
The motives and imperious necessity on the part of the encmy, which gave rise to the nego- 
cialion, were at the time unknown to Captain Nelson. It has been just mentioned in his 
journal, that, on the night of the 15th of May, a boat was taken from Capraja laden with 
gunpowder, bound to Bastia, having on board Galeagzini the mayor's brother. This pri- 
soner was treated with grcat attention and kindness by the officers of the Victory; and a 
singular opportunity occurred, then little known, which accelerated by some days the sur- 
render of Bastia, and prevented the effusion of blood by an assault, that was intended on 
the arrival of the St. Fiorenzo army. Galeazzini, in a private conversation which he held 
with Lord Hood’s Secretary,’ on the afternoon of the 18th of May, had expressed his alarm 
at the deplorable situation in which his brother the mayor, his sisters, and family, would 
be placed, in the event of storming the town, and allowing Corsican troops to enter, and 
plunder the inhabitants. The Secretary replied, that Lord Hood could not possibly pre- 
vent the consequences so justly dreaded, but that M. Galeazzini might be convinced of the 
justice of his apprehensions, and of what was seriously in contemplation, by sun-set, when 
hie would behold the advanced body of the army from St. Tiorenzo take a position on the 
heights; and that probably by sun-rise the next morning he would see the whole army in 
motion on the hills, from the Victory’s quarter-deck: the Secretary added, that nothing 
could avert the impending horrors, but a flag of truce with proposals from the town. Gale- 
azzini with much agitation of mind exclaimed, ¢ Entreat, Sir, the noble Admiral, for the 
sake of humanity, and in the name of all that is dear to an unfortunate prisoner, to permit 
a flag of truce to be sent on shore immediately, accompanied by an unsealed letter, in 
which I will state my situation, and that no succours of gunpowder or provisions can be 
expected, after the fate of the three boats which were captured on the nights of the 15th 
and 16th.’ 'The Secretary observed, that a proposal of this nature might be rejected by 
Lord Hood, after the indignities that had been offered to his former flag of truce, and the 
insults experienced by the officer who had been the bearer of the summons. After further 
discussion it was at length settled that the coxswain of Galeazzini’s boat, who had.a wife 
and family at Bastia, should be sent after sun-set with an ostensible passport, as if for some 
linen and other necessaries for himself, and his fellow prisoners who were on board the Vic- 
tory, and be enjoined to return to the ship by sun-rise the next morning; this proposal 
was then communicated to Lord Hood, who readily acceded to it. The coxswain was 
accordingly landed at sun-sct about two miles to the southward of Bastia, he was admitted 
into the garrison that evening, and escorted under a guard to the general's quarters, whence 
he was conveyed to the mayor's house; and carly the next morning, May 19th, he returned, 


* From Mr. M<Arthur’s minates of the transactions at Bastia. 
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and was taken on board the Victory by one of her boats in waiting. The fortunate result 
has been already, and will be still further noticed. 

On the 20th, the day after the coxswain returned, Captain Nelson wrote to his wife 
from the camp as follows. ‘ I have the pleasure to tell you that yesterday afternoon, the 
19th, the enemy sent off a flag of truce to Lord Hood. The truce still continues, and I 
hope there will be a surrender of the town in consequence. Our Fiorenzo army, hearing 
what was going on here, have marched to the tops of the heights, which will probably 
terrify the enemy. I always was of opinion, have ever acted up to it, and never have had 
any reason to repent it, that one Englishman was equal to three Frenchmen; had this 
been an English town, I am sure it would not have been taken by them. They have 
allowed us to batter it, without once making any effort to drive us away. I may say 
truly, that this has been a naval expedition; our boats prevented any thing from getting 
in by sea, and our sailors hauling up great guns, and then fighting them on shore. We 
expect to take 1000 regulars, 1500 national guards, and a large party of Corsican troops, 
4000 in the whole; these will Jay down their arms to 1000 soldiers and marines and 200 
seamen. ‘There is some difficulty about the terms, and hostilities may reconmence tor a 
day or two longer; but they must submit. Josiah has been with me at the head of the 
British grenadiers, taking possession of the forts and posts. When I reflect what we have 
achieved, Iam all astonishment: Providence has ever been gracious to me, and has been 
-my protector from the many perils incident to my situation” 

© On the 22d of May,’ continues the journal, ¢ our troops at six in the evening marched 
from their posts, the band playing God save the King. At seven the French colours were 
struck upon Camponella, Stafforella, Croix de Capuchin, Monseratto Rock, Fort St. Mary’s, 
and all the other out-posts, and the British colours were hoisted under three cheers from 
every seaman and soldier. The I'rench troops all retired to the town and citadel? 

The following thanks‘ were issued on the 22d, by Lord Hood, and sent to Captain 
Nelson: ‘ The Commander in Chief returns his best thanks to Captain Nelson, and de- 
sires he will present them to Captain Hunt, Captain Serocold, and Captain Bullen, as well 
as to every officer and seaman employed in the reduction of Bastia, for the indefatigable 
zeal and exertion they have so cheerfully manifested, in the discharge of the very laborious 
duties committed to them, notwithstanding the various dificultics and disadvantages they 
have had to struggle with; which could not have been surmounted, but by the uncommon 


* Lord Hood also in his letter to the Admiralty, May 24, which has been published, together with his thanks 
to Captain Nelson, mentioned in the highest terms the services of Lieutenant Colonel Villettes, Major Brereton, 
Vice Admiral Goodall, of the Captains Wolsely, Hallowell, Young, Inglefield, Knight, IZunt, Bullen, and Sero- 
cold; of Lieutenants Gore, Hotham, Stiles, Andrews, and Brisbane; of Captain Duncan and Lieutenant Alexander 
Duncan, royal artillery, Lieutenant Debutts, royal enginecrs, Major Smith and Ensign Vigoureuse, 25th regi- 
ment, and Captain Rudsdale and Lieutenant St. George, of the 11th. 
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spirit and cordial unanimity, that have becn so conspicuously displayed; which must give 
a stamp of reputation to their characters not to be effaced, and will be remembered with 
gratitude by the Commander in Chief to the end of his life.’ 

The remaining events, after the capitulation of Bastia, are thus related by Captain 
Nelson in his journal. ‘ May 23d. ‘This moming the British grenadiers took possession 
of the town gates, and the gate of the citadel; and on the 24th at day-light, the most glo- 
rious sight that an Englishman can experience, and which, I belicve, none but an Eng- 
lishman could bring about, was exhibited, Four thousand five hundred men laying down 
their arms to less than one thousand British soldiers, who were serving as marines! Our 
loss of men in taking Bastia, containing upwards of 14,000 inhabitants, and which, if 
fully occupied, would contain 25,000, was smaller than could be expected: Seamen 
killed, and who died of their wounds, 12, wounded 14. Soldiers killed, and who died of 
their wounds, 7, wounded 23. ‘Total killed 19, wounded 37. Officers wounded, Captain 
Rudsdale of the 11th regiment, Captain Clarke of the 69th, and Licutenant Andrews of 
the Agamemnon. By the most accurate account we can get of the enemy’s killed and 
wounded, they had, killed 203, wounded 540, most of. whom are dead. We consumed 
1058 barrels of powder, and fired 11,923 shot, and 73753 shells.’ 

His joy at this event was accompanied by a desire to serve a brave soldier. * My dear 
Lord: With the most heartfelt satisfaction do I congratulate you on the great event of 
this day, accomplished by that solid judgment which no fears of others could warp from 
that duty and love of our Country which has ever shone so conspicuous. My heart is 
too full to say all I think, but I must not forget my friend Captain Duncan, who having 
attained that rank, I understand, for his services at Toulon, will, I trust, have another step 
through your Lordship’s interest: the rank of Major is, as I am informed, not unfrequently 
given. I need say no more.’ 

Lord Hood, in his letter to the Admiralty, May 24th, announced the fall of Bastia, 
and added, ‘ On the 20th of May I received a note from Gentili, the commandant, and 
sent Captain Young on shore on the morning of the 21st: he soon returned to the Victory, 
with two officers, and two members of the administrative bodies, who with Vice-Admiral 
Goodall, Captain Young, Captain Inglefield, and my Secretary, Mr. M‘Arthur, settled 
the articles of capitulation, which were signed the following mornin ge 

Capttin Nelson on again joining his old ship, wrote to his friend Captain Locker, dated 
«Agamemnon, Bastia, May 30. I am just got on board, after eight weeks’ service on shore; 
where I trust I have acquitted myself in a manner my friends will be pleased with. The 
more we see of this place, the more we are astonished at their giving it up: but the truth 
is, the different parties were afraid to trust each other, they can be justified on no other 
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“ ground.—I have now on board two captains, twenty-four other officers, and three hundred 
seamen, belonging to the ships we fell in with last October: the officers abuse the crews, 
the people the officers, and all join against their Commodore for not coming down to us 
after they were crippled; not that I have any idea they could have taken us, but they cer- 
tainly behaved shamefully ill. The Fortunée is burnt, the Minerve and la Fleche taken, 
the Melpomene is at Calvi, and I trust will fall into our hands. We are now taking on 
board shot, shells, powder, &c. for Calvi, which, although very strongly situated, will, I 
believe, soon fall; this over, Agamemnon goes to Gibraltar to get some repair, having 
now been without the slightest thing done to her in hull or rigging, for sixteen months, 
Bastia is most pleasantly situated. If the Corsicans know their own interest, they will be 
happy with us; but they cannot bear dependence.’—In a letter to Mrs. Nelson he declared 
that Lord Hood’s thanks to him, both public and private, were the handsomest that man 
could give. : 

Lord Hood, on the return of one of the cartel ships that carried the garrison of Bastia 
to Toulon, during the evening of the 6th of June received information that the French were 
preparing to sail.from that port. He immediately made the signal to unmoor, and sent 
an officer to Vice-Admiral Cosby at St. Fiorenzo, to join him on his appearing off Martello 
point. At six the next morning, after the Victory had been some hours under sail, Lord 
Amelius Beauclerk, Captain of the Juno, came on board with a letter from Vice-Admiral 
Hotham, who was off Toulon, giving information that the French fleet was out. On the 
night of the 8th, Lord Hood was joined by Admirals Hotham and Cosby, and made sail 
with the squadron towards the islands of Hieres, sending a frigate on each bow to look 
out for the enemy. On the 10th of June the French fleet was discovered close under 
the land near St. Tropez, by the frigates ahead. Lord Hood with his squadron endea- 
voured to get between the enemy’s ships and the land, which a failure of wind prevented ; 
and he was afterwards mortified to find, that by the help of a number of boats from 
Antibes, and other places, their ships had been all towed within the shoals in the road of 
Gourjean, where they were protected by the batteries on the islands of St. TIonora and St. 
Marguerite, and on Cape Garousse. With a spirit that reflected the greatest honour upon 
him, he then gave out orders to the respective Admirals and Captains, for a new and 
admirable mode of attack to be made on the enemy at their anchorage, by doubling on 
five of the nearest; whilst the Sans Culloties, of 120 guns, bearing the French Admiral’s flag, 
was to be closely cannonaded by the Victory on one side, and a line of battle ship on 
the other: but on a nearer approach, and the wind dying away, it was found that the 
French ships had anchored in so compact an order, as to guard the onl Y passage for large 
ships, which could not be forced, except by towing or warping ours. As the winds never 
blow home into ‘the road of Gourjean at that season of the year, it was totally impossible 
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to succeed in the daring enterprise that had been proposed. Captain Nelson after- 
wards declared, that Lord Hood's plan of doubling on some of the enemy’s ships at their 
anchorage in Gourjean road, was what first suggested to his mind a similar mode in the 
memorable battle of Aboukir Bay. 

The following letter to his wife, when he had sailed with Lord Hood in quest of this 
French fleet, serves to shew the unabated zeal of Nelson in the service of his country, not- 
withstanding the toils of a long siege, heightened by an additional impulse, from the idea 
of his then first having an opportunity of distinguishing himself in a line of battle. « We 
are just got to sea after the French fleet, which we hear is out of Toulon; our squadron 
is after them, steering for Calvi, where I fear they will get, in spite of Admiral Hotham’s 
endeavours. The enemy are nine sail of the line, Admiral Hotham seven 3 two will join 
from St. Fiorenzo, and Lord Hood goes with six of us: If we have but the good fortune 
to catch them at sea, we shall, I am sure, give a good account of them. Lord Hood 
only got the account last night at eleven o’clock, and by seven this morning we were all 
under sail. The Agamemnon had two hundred tons of ordnance to get out, and Lord 
Hood had given me orders to follow him as fast as possible: I was enabled to sail in half 
an hour after him, and we arc now alongside the Victory. I pray God we may meet this 
fleet. If any accident should happen to me, I am sure my conduct will be such as will 
entitle you to the royal faveur: not that I have the least idea but I shall return to you, and 
full of honour; if not, the Lord’s will be done. My name shall never be a disgrace to 
those who may belong to me. The little I have, you know I have given to you, except a 
small annuity. I wish it was more; but I have never got a farthing dishonestly, it de- 
scends from clean hands. Whatever fate awaits me, I pray God to bless you, and pre- 
serve you for your son’s sake. 1 think always in the most affectionate manner of my 
Father; tell him so, and ever believe me your most affectionate husband,’ 

Such were the ideas of Nelson, when on the eve, as he thought, of his first general 
acuon with the French fleet: his ardent spirit always entered into the battle with a full con- 
viction of ils dangers, but without indulging any of that superstitious foreboding which 
has shaken the resolution of the bravest scamen. His zeal and enterprise were now called 
lo a new proof at the Siege of Calvi. 


During the afternoon of the 10th of June, 1794, the Agamemnon parted from Lord 
Tlood, and steered for Cape Corse. On the 12th, at eight o’clock, Captain Nelson an- 
chored off the town of Bastia, and went on shore to the Hon. Lieutenant General Stuart, 
when it was settled that all the troops for the expedition against Calvi should be embarked 
ithe next morning at six o’clock:—The following is Captain Nelson’s Journal of the Siege, 
with the addition of such letters as were written by hin: whilst on that service. 
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‘ Having ordered every transport and victualler, except the ships in the mole, to be 
ready to sail with me, and a ship laden with empty casks on the 13th of Junc; by eight 
o'clock, every soldier. was embarked, amounting to 1450 men, exclusive of officers. At 
noon made the signal to unmoor, and at four the signal to weigh. Sailed in company 
with his Majesty’s ships Dolphin, Gorgon, and twenty-two sail of vessels. June the 15th, 
at seven o’clock in the morning, we arrived at Fiorenzo, and anchored in Martello Bay. 
General Stuart came on board, and expressed himself anxious to go on to the attack of 
Calvi, if I thought it right to proceed with the shipping, which I certainly did; placing the 
firmest reliance that we should be perfectly safe under Lord Hood’s protection, who would 
take care that the French fleet at Gourjean should not molest us. I therefore gave the 
necessary orders, and sailed the next day at half past five in the evening from Martello 
Bay, with the Dolphin, Lutine, and sixteen sail of transports, victuallers, and storeships. 
It was ten o’clock at night on the 17th, before any of the ships could get to an anchor on 
the coast about four miles to the westward of Cape Revalata, the bottom rocky, and very 
deep water; the Agamemnon lying in fifty-three fathoms, about one mile from the shore, 
opposite a little inlet called Porto Agro. This coast is so rocky, except in this inlet, that 
a boat cannot land stores on any other place; and it is with the greatest difficulty that a 
man can get up the cliffs. June the 18th in the morning, at half past three o’clock, I went 
on shore with General Stuart to examine the coast, with the hopes of finding a better Jand- 
ing-place; but we both agreed it could only be at the inlet called Porto Agro, though by 
no means a convenient place for landing guns or stores, as sunken rocks lie twenty feet 
from the shore, with deep water between them; and with a common sea breeze such a 
swell sets in, as to prevent boats from landing. This inlct is three miles and a half from 
the town of Calvi. 

‘ Examined the enemy’s outposts, and found them as follows: Monachesco, about 
2200 yards from the town, on the S. W. side of it. The Mozello fort, west from the town 
about 900 yards; and the Fountain battery ina shoulder of the hill, between Mozello and 
San Francesco; which last stands on a rock on the north side of the peninsula, and ts 
washed by the sea. The town itself is apparently well fortified, but without any ditch.’ 

Captain Nelson to Lord Hood, dated Agamemnon, near Calvi, June 19, 1794. 

« My dear Lord: Believing that what I should do would be of service to our Country, 
and of course meet with your Lordship’s approbation, I have the honour to acquaint you, 
that yesterday was taken up in looking at the enemy, and this morning at day-light the 
troops, 1450, were landed, together with 70 volunteers from the transports, 30 men which 
{ took out of the Inflexible, and 100 seamen from the Agamemnon: I was obliged to use 
every effort to forward this service. The General, after looking at Calvi, wished to have 
some additional force: I therefore sent the Fox to Fiorenzo, with orders to Captain Wallis 
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to proceed to Bastia for such troops as Gencral Stuart wished to have. Captain ‘Cooke, 
whom I found at Fiorenzo, with a zeal which will ever do him credit, wished to accom- 
pany me on the present expedition. TI not only have the greatest pleasure from his being 
with us, but his assistance to me has been very considcrable; and, as he is anxious to 
remain, I hope he will be allowed by your Lordship to stay on shore until the siege is 
over.’ 

In addition to what is contained in this Ictter, the journal adds, ‘ The troops were dis- 
embarked at seven o'clock on the morning of the 19th, under the direction of Captain 
Fi. Cooke, with six field pieces, which the seamen dragged up the hills. I landed,’ says 
Captain Nelson, ¢ in the afternoon with 250 seamen, and encamped on the beach, getting 
on shore baggage for the army. By the General’s desire I sent the Fox cutter, with direc- 
uons for 180 of the Royal Louis, the 18th regiment, and 100 of the 69th regiment, to join 
as soon as possible. During the whole of the 20th and 21st it blew so strong, with a heavy 
sea and rain, and with such thunder and lightning, as precluded all intercourse with the 
shipping, most of which put to sea. The seamen were employed in making roads for their 
guns, and in getting up three twenty-six ponders to the Madona, about two miles and a 
half from the landing-placc, ready to act against Monachesco; the road for the first three 
quarters of a mile led up a steep mountain, and the other part was not very easy. The 
weather became rather moderate in the night, but still with thunder, lightning; and rain.’ 
The following letter 'to Lord Hood, on the 21st, describes the peculiar difficulties which 
Nelson had to surmount. ‘ My Lord: You will know from my letters to Captain Tyler and 
Captain Wallis, what I thought it right to order, in consequence of General Stuart's find- 
ing this place much stronger than he expected. Our landing-place is very bad; the rocks 
break in this weather very far from the shore, and the mountain we have to drag the guns 
up is so long and so steep, that the whole of yesterday we were only able to get one gun 
up; “and then we have at least a mile and half to drag them: I hope before long we shall 
be able to land some to the eastward of Cape Revalate. Your Lordship so well knows 
our want of scamen here, that I am sure I need not mention it; we shall have more than 
forty pieces of ordnance to drag over these mountains, and my numbers are 200, barely 
sufficient to move a twenty-four pounder. Had not the weather been bad, I am sure 
one battery against Monachesco would have opened to-morrow morning. ‘Twenty-four 
hours will, I think, put us in possession of it. We seem here determined to act with 
vigour, and it is the only thing to get us on. The enemy are hard at work making bat- 
teries.’ 


« The subsequent death of this excellent officer in the East Indies, who had studied under such a master, was 
a real loss to the service. 
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On the same day Lord Hood had written to Captain Nelson, from the Victory in Mar- 
tello Bay: ‘ In addition to the men- from this ship, already on the expedition, I have sent 
50 more under the command of Captain Hallowell, who is accompanied by Captain Sero- 
cold; both very able, willing, and zealous officers, from whom you will have much assist- 
ance; and they are directed to follow your orders, which I am confident they will both do 
with great alacrity, and that all will go on with equal cordiality and good humour as at 
Bastia. I tremble for what may have happened from last night's gale.’ 

Their tempestuous weather became more moderate on the 22d, when Captain Nelson, 
though a great deal of surf was running, got off boats to such of the ships as remained, and 
employed his men in landing provisions, which were much wanted, as also powder, shot, 
and gun-carriages. During this day a deserter came in from Calvi, and the Fox returned 
with 180 of the Royal Louis. One twenty-six pounder was dragged up the hill, and dur- 
ing the night they hauled two twenty-six pounders from the Madona to the place intended 
for the battery against Monachesco, distant 850 yards; a working party of soldiers were 
at the same time filling sand-bags. 

On the 23d the sea became more calm, when two twenty-six pounders, and a great 
quantity of provisions, shot, shells, and stores, were landed; at night the seamen got up 
another twenty-six pounder from the Madona, to the battery against Monachesco, and 
mounted the three guns; and the same evening the Agamemnon and transports, which had 
put to sea on the 20th and 21st, returned to their anchorage. 

In a letter on the 23d. to Lord [Hood, Captain Nelson informed him, ¢ That the bat- 
tery against Monachesco could not be opened, until another battery of four Wwenty-four 
pounders was formed to drive off the enemy’s fire; and that twelve guns were judged neces- 
sary for the first parallel.’ The 24th of June proved a fine day; which enabled them to land 
from the Lutine one twenty-six pounder, from the Agamemnon two twenty-four pounders 
and two eighteen pounders, and to get to the road the two twenty-four pounders intended 
for the battery against the Mozelle. Captains Hallowell and Serocold also joined with 50 
seamen fromthe Victory. 

Lord Hvod to Captain Nelson, dated Victory, June 24th, 1794. 

‘ My dear Nelson: I have by one channel or another received all your leticrs, and am 
very glad you have the assistance of Captain Cooke; if he wishes to continuc with you 
until Calvi is reduced, I can have no objection, but it will probably be better for him to 
go to Admiral Linzee. I think I have given proof that I have not been unmindful of the 
expedition, by sending Hallowell, Serocold, and others, with 50 seamen to assist in getting 
up the ordnance; and I shall be happy to give all further aid that is in my power. The 
General may rest assured that I will not on any account weaken his force, but, on the con- 
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trary, shall be glad to add to it, as far as is consistent with the other objects of conse- 
quence that require my attention. I hope to be off Calvi to-morrow, and nothing can, I 
think, prevent it, but dispatches I may receive by the Egmont, and St. Croix schooner, 
which are coming in from Leghorn.’ 

On the 25th Captain Cooke left Captain Nelson, and on the 26th of June the 18th 
regiment and flank company of the 69th arrived, and rendered the force before Calvi, ex- 
clusive of seamen, 2000 men. ‘On the 27th,’ continues the journal, ‘ we got up two ten 
inch howitzers, and were employed all the day in carrying the heavy guns and carriages 
about three quarters of a mile forward during a constant rain. Throughout the whole time, 
a gale of wind cut off all intercourse with the ships. At one o’clock in the afternoon the 
French came out, and made an attempt to turn both flanks of the Corsicans. A gun-boat 
also came out to support their rear, and the enemy advanced under cover of a heavy ‘can- 
nonade. Our light corps were under arms to support the Corsicans if necessary, and the 
seamen got down two field pieces and fired at the gun-boat, which instantly rowed away. 
The enemy rather forced our Corsicans to fall back, on which,’ adds Captain Nelson, ‘I 
went with General Stuart to them; they kept up a smart firing of musquetry, and regained 
their post. Colonel Sabbatini, their Commandant, was killed, with two or three others, 
and five or six were wounded. The enemy retired to their works about four o'clock, and I 
believe have not the smallest idea of our intentions of bringing cannon over the mountains.’ 

The same day he wrote more fully to his wife, dated Camp, near Calvi. ‘ My dear : 
Fanny: I sent you a few lines just.as we landed, since which nothing particular has oc- 
curred. D cannon up steep mountains, and carrying shot and shells, has been our 
constant e ment. Josiah is very well, and I have no fears but he will be a good man. 
He is affectionate, though warm in his disposition, which nothing can cool so thoroughly as 
being at sea, where nobody has entirely their own way. Corsica, in respect to prizes, pro- 
duces nothing but honour, far above the consideration of wealth: not that I despise riches, 
quite the contrary, yet I would not sacrifice a good name to obtain them. The French here 
do not know what to make of us. They hear we are landed, yet have not seen us, nor have 
they any idea about our batteries, which when they open will be heavy on them. That 
we shall take Calvi in due time I have no manner of doubt. You know probably that 
George the Third is King of Corsica, chosen by the unanimous consent of the people 
themselves, the best of all titles; they are now our fellow subjects. The first resolution of 
the parliament of Corsica was to declare they were Englishmen; they might have been 
mistaken for Irishmen by their bull. You will hear that Lord Hood fell in with the French 
fleet on the 10th, but “they were too near the shore for him to prevent their getting into 
port. His Lordship wished to attack them; a council of flag officers prevented hint. 
You may be assured he will either take or destroy them, but I trust not before Calvi is 
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ours, when I shall immediately join the fleet. Be so good as to write a line to my Father, 
to say I am well, never better; also to Mrs. Bolton, and that I shall write soon. I 
expect this will find you at Mr. Matcham’s at Ringwood, remember me kindly. God 
bless you.’—On the next day, June 28th, in answer to some letters he had received, he 
added, ‘ Those people who so liberally abuse every body but themselves, arc probably the 
very persons who deserve abuse. J hope those who are to get so much money will make 
a proper use of it: had I attended less than I have done to the service of my Country, I 
might have made some too; however I trust my name will stand on record, when the 
money makers will be forgot.’ 

The same day Lord Hood sent the following information respecting the report of a 
second division of the French fleet, which had occasioned a great alarm in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘ My dear Nelson: I long to hear how you are going on, and whether I can give 
you assistance. All the states of Italy, as well as the King of Sardinia, and the Archduke 
of Austria, are under dreadful alarms from a second division, consisting of seven sail of 
the line, said to be ready at Toulon, which I give no credit to. I expect the Dido every 
hour from Admiral Hotham; would you have her sent to you? Very faithfully yours.’ 
On receiving this letter he went on board the Victory, and although the boats were with 
difficulty enabled to get off, he landed four eighteen pounders from the Camilla transport. 
On the 29th, he shifted the seamen’s camp to the top of the hill, and having landed two 
twenty-six pounders from the Lutine, got them up to a hill on the left of the Madona, 
1500 yards west of the Mozelle and 1000 yards N.W. of Monachesco, to what was called 
Hill Battery. He also on this day received a short note, written in pencil, from General 
Stuart, requesting that no vessel laden with brandy or wine should be allowed to enter the 
roads. On the 30th Captain Nelson informed Lord Hood, that the General had agreed in 
the necessity of landing two twelve pounders on the point near Cape Revalate, where a 
battery was constructed, and a midshipman with twelve men had been stationed there, 
but that the General could not afford nen to encamp there for its defence. The battery 
against Monachesco was to be opened on the 2d of July, as it had been found that they 
could not carry on their battery against the Mozelle, until that post was damaged; the 
distance from this battery to the landing-place was three miles.—To this letter Lord Hood 
returned the following answer. ‘ My dear Nelson: I ain free to own I have no apprehen- 
sion of any second division of ships from Toulon; but am aware there is a fixed determni- 
nation in the Convention, that if Lord Howe does not get hold of the French flect from 
Brest, ‘a considerable part of it is, I am persuaded, to come into these seas: a contingency 
which it is very nécessary for me to be somewhat guarded against, and which occasions 
my letter to General Stuart, of which I send you a copy. I endeavour to keep the old 
adage in remembrance, That prevention is better than cure. I will manage to have men 
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to fight the guns upon Cape Revalate, if you wish it, and in addition suppose I send the" 
Royal Louis to encamp there? Ever faithfully yours.’ 

On the 1st of July, according to Lord Hood’s desire, Captain Nelson went again on 
board the Victory, and having landed inside Cape Revalate, was all night employed in 
moving the guns, mortars, and howitzers, to within 450 yards of the intended battery. On 
the 2d, he made two trips to the landing-place for stores, at night got two mortars to their 
battery, and was engaged in carrying platforms, &c. until two in the morning. In his letter 
on that day to Lord Hood, he said, ‘ Through the ignorance and laziness of people in the 
different departments, the General is kept back much longer than he wished: our advanced 
battery, I am sure, will not be made this night, much to his displeasure: all our guns are 
within 300 yards of the intended works against the Mozelle.’ The journal then proceeds: 
« July 3, the seamen were employed for six hours in bringing up stores from the landing- 
place, and at night carrying casks, sand-bags, and platforms, towards the intended battery. 
he French cannoneers and Royal Louis made the three gun battery against Mona- 
chesco, which they are to have the fighting of.—July 4, the Royal Louis battery opened 
at day-light on Monachesco, and before evening did considerable damage to the enemy’s 
works. It being the General’s intention to make our battery this night against the Mo- 
zelle, he judged it proper Lo cndeavour to draw off the enemy’s attention from that place, 
by a shew of an attack on Monachesco.— In the evening the Royal Irish marched from 
the right, whilst the light corps moved to the left. The Corsicans also, as soon as it was 
dark, began to fire; which the encmy thinking to be an attack on Monachesco, fired in all 
directions; not only from the latter place, but from the Mozelle, Fountain Battery, San 
Francesco, and the town. In a short time, thinking, I suppose, that we were in posses- 
sion of Monachesco, they directed their cannon against it; and their musquetry was fired 
entirely across the isthmus, apprehending doubtless a general attack. It was General 
Stuart’s orders, which were as plain as it was possible for orders to be, that the working 
parties should move forward with the sand-bags, casks, and platforms, aftcr sun-set; and 
as soon as they were got a little forward, I was to have moved with the guns; but at half 
past ten o'clock, when the General returned, not an enginccr had advanced: an attempt, 
however, was made to crect the battery, but by miduight it was found impossible to ac- 
complish it, and mount the guns before day-light. The General therefore ordered all the 
materials to be taken back to the place whence they had been brought.’ 

General Stuart to Captain Nelson. 

‘ Every time I write delay, my dear Sir, I suffer more than J can describe; for-it very 
little suils with my inclination or disposition. I must however crave it for one night more, 
and beg from you 100 men at cight o’clock this evening, to forward shot still nearer the 
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“enemy, whilst 150 are employed by me in carrying other articles. Yours very faithfully, 
Charles Stuart.’ 

On the Sth, Captain Nelson-wrote to the Admiral. « My dear Lord: I am sorry that 
all the firing last night produced nothing. It was the General's intention, as he told me 
yesterday, to make a feint of attacking Monachesco: the failure of any plan must be dis- 
tressing to him, and I am sure I feel it. Wherever the blame lies, it does not rest with us: 
we were at our posts one hour before any creature made their appearance. I think, from 
what the General told me yesterday, that our battery will not be begun this night. I ean- 
not help feeling, my Lord, that a happy degree of irregularity is sometimes better than 
all this regularity. I mentioned about the boats; as by the way they securely go out by 
the same way they may attempt to get in; and the deserter yesterday said, we guarded 
Cape Revalate, but not Cape d’Espanna. I shall see the General betore I close this letter, 
to know if he has any thing to say to your Lordship. P.S. Iam Just come from him, 
and I hope we shall get on better this night: he is very much displeased.’ 

The journal then procecds. < July Sth. Carrying junk for mortar platforms, and placing 
the mortars on their beds, getting also things forward for the advanced battery ; 100 sea- 
tmen were employed all night. Lieutenant Moutray made a battery for two cighteen 

' pounders inside Revalate, with 25 men. Jul y 6th. Procuring some planks, and preparing 
every thing to be ready to work briskly in the evening: at half past nine o’clock a feint 
of an attack was carried on against Monachesco, which succeeded amazingly well. Not 
a shot was fired at us; for the enemy turned their whole fire during the night towards the 
post which they imagined was attacked. By excessive labour, and the greatest sileace in 
every department, the battery was completed for six guns, within 730 yards of the Mo- 
zelle, and without the smallest annoyance, before day-light on the 7th, and the guns 
brought close to it: but from unavoidable circumstances, the guns could not be mounted 
on the platforms until two hours afterwards. The enemy did not fire at us until the fifth 
gun was getting into the battery, probably never thinking of looking so near themselves 
for a battery, when they opened a heavy fire of gtape shot on us: but the scamen did 
their duty. Considering our very exposed situation, our loss was small in numbers: yet 
amongst those who fell was Captain Walter Serocold * of the navy, who was killed by a 
grape shot passing through his head as he cheered the people who were dragging the gun. 
In him the service lost a gallant officer, and a most able seaman. Three soldiers were also 
killed, one of the Agamemnon’s seamen, and Mr. Thomas Corney, mate of the Grand Bay 
transport, who was one of the volunteers. A litle before six o'clock we got two English 
twenty-four pounders, and four twenty-six pounders, mounted on their platforms, in defi- 


® A sister of this excellent officer married Dr. Pearce, Dean of Ely and Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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ance of all opposition. At ten o’clock opened our fire from this battery on the Mozelle and 
Fountain battery; not a gun from the town can bear upon us, being so much covered by 
the Mozelle. We also opened our Hill battery of two twenty-six pounders and a twelve 
inch mortar, 1500 yards from the Mozelle, with the Royal Louis battery of three thirty-six 
pounders and two twelve inch mortars in the rear, and to the left of our advanced battery ; 
all which kept up during the whole day a constant fire on the enemy. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon the enemy set fire to the fascines in Monachesco, and abandoned the post, 
which the Corsicans took possession of. We had considerably damaged the works by 
night, during which we fired occasionally on their batteries.’ 
Lord Hood to Captain Nelson, dated Victory, July 7, 1794. 

« My dear Nelson: You judged very right that I was anxious to hear from you, and all 
things considered from your statement, I wonder our loss has not been more considerable: 
but I feel struck for the fate of poor Serocold, as the King had not a more gallant and deserv- 
ing officer in the navy, and I had a very sincere regard for him. If you, with the assistance 
of that brave fellow Hallowell, feel yourselves equal to the service that may arise, I shall 
not send you another officer; but I shall hold one ready to join you whenever you wish it’ 

Captain Nelson to Lord Hood, dated July 8th. 

* My dear Lord: I received your letter last night after dark, and having no light i in the 
battery, could not read it until day-break this morning. The enemy abandoned Mona- . 
chesco yesterday evening, setting all that would burn on fire. Our exertions the night 
before must have surprised them, and had they believed their eyes at day-light they would 
have done us much damage; but it was a full hour before they fired a shot after day-break. 
No person has been killed since our battery opened, and only two wounded, and they 
slightly. Captain Hallowell’ and mysclf feel ourselves fully equal to the duty here.’ 

The enemy repaired much of the fascine battery during the succeeding night, and 
throughout the whole of the 8th, both sides had kept up a constant and heavy fire. They 
totally destroyed two of our twenty-four pounders, greatly damaged a twenty-six pounder, 
and shook our works very much. ‘ One of their shells,’ adds Captain Nelson in his journal, 
‘burst in the centre of our battery, amongst the General, myself, and at least 100 persons, 
and blew up our battery magazine, but, wonderful to say, not a man was much hurt. We, 
on our part, did considerable damage to the Mozelle and Fountain battery; but when any 
of their guns were disabled, they had others to supply their place. At night we repaired 
our works, and got two of the Agamemnon’s eighteen pounders to replace the twenty-four 
pounder. During this day we had two seamen killed, and three soldiers wounded? - 

¥ Captain Benjamin Hallowell was re-appointed to the Courageux, afier his old ship of that name was wrecked 


on the Barbary coast; when being taken on board the Victory, Sir John Jervis’s flag ship, he became a volunteer 
in the action of the 14th of February, 1797; and in 1798 commanded the Swiftsure in the battle of the Nile, 
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Captain Nelson to Mrs. Nelson, dated Camp, July 8, 1794. 

‘ My dear Fanny: I long to hear from you, fora post has arrived without a letter. Our 
batteries opened yesterday, and it is possible you may have heard that a Captain of the 
navy has fallen. To assure you it is not me, I write a few lines: for if such a report 
should get about, I well know your anxiety of mind. We shall take Calvi in duc time, 
and I hope without much loss of men. I am very busy, yet own I am in all my glory: 
except with you, I would not be any where but where I am for the world. I am well 
aware my poor services will not be noticed; I have no intercst: but, however services 
may be received, it is not right in an officer to slacken his zeal for his Country.’ 

‘ By ten o'clock on the 9th of July,’ adds the journal, ‘ we had evidently the supe- 
riority of fire, and before night had dismounted every gun in the Fountain battery and 
Mozelle, which bore upon us: but the guns in San Francesco annoyed us considerably, 
being so much on our left flank, and at so great a distance, that we could not get our guns 
to bear on it with any effect. In the night we mounted the howitzer of ten inches 150 
yards in the rear, and a little to the left of our battery, both of which fired on the enemy 
every three minutes during the night, to prevent their working. Hallowell and myself 
each take twenty-four hours at the advanced battery. During this day one soldier was 
killed, and one-soldier and two seamen were wounded. On the 10th at day-light we opened 
our fire on the Mozelle, and occasionally a gun on the Fountain battery, and found that 
the enemy had not done any work in that battery during the night, every thing being ex- 
actly in the same state. At the Mozelle they had placed great numbers of sand-bags, to 
prevent our shot from striking under the arches of the homb-proof of the cavaliere, which 
we did yesterday by beating down the merlins of the lower work. By seven o'clock in the 
morning the sand-bags were mostly beat down, and our fire went on without any opposi- 
tion. By the evening the Mozelle was much shaken, and I am sure a breach may be 
made practicable, whenever the General thinks it right to turn his attention to it. To the 
honour of General Stuart, he is not sparing of himself on any occasion; he every night 
sleeps with us in the advanced battery.’ 

Captain Nelson to Lord Hood, dated Camp, July 10, 1794. 

‘ My dear Lord: I enclose my Journal up to this morning, it contains nothing but the 
truth, and was intended by me as only a friendly, not an official communication to your 
Lordship; and I have to request, that you will alter whatever part you please, which may 
relate to the misconduct of any officer; for we must recollect, the truth is not to be spoken 
at alltimes: but with your Lordship I have no reserve. I think it possible, that the Mo- 
zelle may be breached by to-morrow night; and am certain it will be so in one day after 
the thirty-six pounders are placed against it, as they are to be 200 yards nearer. Tio sca- 
men are dead of their wounds.’ 
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From the same to the same, dated July 11. . 

‘ My dear Lord: The General seems as anxious as any of us to expedite the fall of 
Calvi, and if I may be allowed to give my opinion, he is an extraordinary good judge of 
ground: his object is to keep from the town’s fire until the Mozelle falls. I can only say, 
that every exertion of mine shall be uscd to facilitate its reduction. ‘I'he Royal Louis are 
bringing the three guns intrusted to them down the hill, to an advanced battery. We are 
now firing red hot shot at the fascine battery, to endeavour to destroy it effectually; but I 
am rather inclined to think there is too much sand mixed with the fascines. I shall finish 
this in the works. The new battery cannot be made this night, though I hope all the ma- 
terials will be got forward. I shall at all events get the guns, and have just sent for the two 
twenty-six pounders, with shot and shells, to be brought round to night.’ 

The Journal then proceeds to inform us, that at ten o’clock on the same day Nelson 
saw the enemy carry off their field pieces and howitzer, and totally abandon the Fountain 
battery ; which was no sooner done, than they opened a fire from the bastions of the 
town, over their old battery and the Mozelle, and although they could not see our battery, 
yet great numbers of their shot struck it. By the evening a very large breach was made 
in the lower work of the Mozelle; and during the night Lieutenant Moutray joined with 
25 seamen; at ten o’clock they got up two thirty-six pounders and one twenty-six pounder. 
They had this day one soldier killed. 

The next day, July 12, he mentioned the wound which he had received to the Ad- 
miral. ‘ My dear Lord: The enemy yesterday afternoon abandoned the Fountain bat- 
tery, as 1 am sure they will the Mozelle and San Francesco, when they come to be pressed. 
Reports we know get about, and as neither time nor many other circumstances may be 
mentioned, it is‘best to sa} it myself, that I got a little hurt this morning; not much, as 
your Lordship may judge by my writing.’ 

What this zealous officer so modestly termed a ‘ little hurt,’ proved eventually to be 
the loss of his right eye.—‘ At day-light on the 12th,’ as he informs us in his Journal, ‘ the 
enemy opened a heavy fire from the town and San Francesco, which, in an extraordinary 
manner, seldom missed our battery ; and at seven o’clock I was much bruised in the face 
and eyes by sand from the works, struck by shot. The Mozelle was by this time much 
breached. At night replaced the guns destroyed, and fired a gun and mortar every three 
minutes. At half past twelve the town was on fire, and burnt for three hours. We had 
two seamen and three soldiers wounded.’—Both Captain Nelson and his friends for some 
time deceived themselves with a hope that his eye would be restored, when the swelling 
had subsided; and in writing the next day to Lord Hood, he said, ‘ My eye is betier, and 
I hope not entirely to lose the sight. I shall be able to attend my duty this evening, if a 


new battery is to be made.’ 
34 
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= It was the intention of General Stuart, if possible, to get possession of the Mozelle 
without erecting another battery, and then to direct the whole of his efforts against the 
town wall, leaving the eighteen pounders in the battery, and carrying forward the twenty- 
six and thirty-six pounder. The enemy however still continued, for many days, to carry on 
the defence of Calvi with considerable spirit and resolution, until they had nearly exhausted 
the strength and resources of their brave opponents. During the whole of the 13th of J uly, 
a constant fire was kept up from the town, which struck our battery very often, and dis- 
mounted another twenty-six pounder.—‘ ‘This is the fifth gun,’ adds Captain Nelson, ¢ which 
has been disabled since the 7th, when our battery opened, and having only six guns in it, 
is quite wonderful. At night we landed four eighteen pounders, with a quantity of shot 
and shells in Port Vaccaja, and were employed in getting them up to the rear of our 
work. And here J must acknowledge the indefatigable zeal, activity, and ability of 
Captain Hallowell, and the great readiness which he ever shews to give me assistance in 
the laborious duties that are intrusted to us: by computation, to this night, we may be 
supposed to have dragged one twenty-six pounder, with its ammunition and every requi- 
site for making a battery, upwards of eighty miles, seventeen of which were up a very 
steep mountain.’ 

The enemy kept up a brisk fire during the whole of the 16th of July. Three of our 
seamen and three soldiers were blown up by some gunpowder. Captain Nelson on this 
day attended General Stuart to examine the proper ground for a battery against the Mo- 
zelle, or town, and the breaches in the former appearing very large, every thing was ready 
on the 17th to go forward: but from some cause or other, the attack for that night was 
deferred. 

In a letter which had been sent to Mrs. Nelson on the 14th, he said, * A fortnight will, 
I have no doubt, give us Calvi; but our efforts here are at such a distance, and so eclipsed 
by Lord Howe’s great success at home, that I dare say we are not thought of: however, 
we must exert ourselves.’ His Ictter to Lord Hood, dated July 16, declared, that the 
General, who had been very ill from such incessant fatigue, did not think the breach prac- 
ticable in the Mozelle, and ‘I am rather inclined to believe,’ added Captain Nelson,‘ it will 
not be more so this evening; for we are beating against the solid rock, and the enemy have 
filled up the space between the work and the cavaliere with sand bags. We must this even- 
ing either make another battery for four guns, 250 yards nearer, which will knock down an 
angle, or else mount the breach as it is.’ On the next day, July 17, Captain Nelson sent 
the following account from the camp, to Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Viceroy. «You may possi- 
bly, my dear Sir, hear both from Lord Hood and General Stuart of our operations; there- 
fore I shall say little more of them, than that success, I have no doubt, will attend the 
General, and no officer ever deserved it more. The place is strong, and the access to it 
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is difficult; but the principal obstacles are, I hope, overcome. The Mozelle will be stormed - 
this night, two breaches are made in it. The great fatigue General Stuart has undergone 
since our landing, has rather injured his health ; yet nothing stops him from secing every 
thing done himself. Our loss has been trifling, not 20 killed and wounded; amongst the 
former is Captain Serocold, and amongst the latter, in a slight manner, myself, my head 
being a good deal wounded, and my right eye cut down: but the surgeon flatters me I 
shall not entirely lose the sight, which I believe, for I can clearly distinguish light from 
darkness. It confined me, thank God, only one day, and that at a time when nothing 
particular happened to be going on’ 

General Stuart on the 16th had communicated his plan to Captain Nelson for storming 
the Mozelle on the ensuing night; but the enemy by their mode of firing during that day, 
in trying the range of the different grounds which the besiegers had to pass, seemed to 
have been aware of their intentions: the storming of the Mozelle, therefore, did not take 
place at the time intended. On the 18th every person was busily employed in getting 
ready. ‘The 50th regiment,’ continues the journal, ¢ were to assist in making a battery for 
three twenty-six pounders to the right of the Mozelle, at about the distance of 300 yards; 
the seamen were ordered to carry forward the guns and mount them, and also one thirteen 
inch mortar. Sixty seamen, under Lieutenants Edmonds and Harrison, were to carry for- 
ward the field pieces. The disposition of the troops was as follows: Colonel Wemyss, with 
ihe 18th regiment, was to proceed by the left of our six gun battery, with two field pieces 
drawn by seamen, and, with fixed bayonets, was to take possession of the Fountain bat- 
tery, which having carried, the Colonel was to direct his force against San Francesco, if it 
fired; when the troops under Colonel Moore, with two ficld pieces drawn by scamen, were 
to move forward, under cover of the three gun battery, and carpenters under Lieutenant 
St. George were to go before to cut down the palisados. A party under Major Brereton 
were to advance by the right of the Mozelle, and cut off the enemy’s retreat from the 
town. Colonel Moore’s party were to be supported by the 51st regiment. 'The 50th regi- 
ment, having finished their work at the battery, was to remain under arms; and the troops 
were to move forward lying on their arms. We continued all night hard at work, and 
landed 112 seamen from the Agamemnon, under Lieutenant Suckling.’ 

On the 19th, at three o’clock in the morning, a smart fire of musquetry was opened on 
the 18th regiment, who marched into the Fountain battery without firing a shot, although 
the Mozelle fired grape upon them: the enemy abandoned the work and trench behind 
it, and fled into the town. Colonel Wemyss performed his duty like an able officer. The 
two field pieces under Lieutenant Harrison, with the grenadiers under Colonel Nfoore, 
now began to fire into the breach of the Mozelle, agd our new three gun battery opened 
at the same time. The Royal Irish giving an huzza, the pioneers rushed forward, and cut 
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-down the palisados, and the troops under Colonel Moore, after returning the huzza, were 
in the breach. The enemy were panic struck, and fled with such rapidity, that before 
Major Brereton with the light infantry could get between the Mozelle and the town, they 
had all, excepting four or five, escaped. Captain M‘Donald of the Royals led up one 
breach, and Lieutenant M‘Donald the other; both were slightly wounded. Thus fell the 
Mozelle, with the loss of only four men killed and seven wounded. «I think,’ adds Captain 
Nelson in his letter on the 19th to Lord Hood, ‘ that General Stuart must be pleased with 
our services. I could have wished to have had a little part in the storm, if it had been oul y 
to have placed the ladders, and to have pulled away the palisados; however, we did the 
part allotted for us. —The Royal Irish were employed, from the moment they got into the 
Fountain battery, in throwing up an entrenchment, being within grape shot of the town: 
whence the enemy at day-light had opened an heavy fire of shot and shells, both on the 
Royal Irish and the three gun battery, and before eleven o’clock six were killed and twelve 
wounded, amongst the latter was Captain Mackenzie of the Royals. On the same day 
General Stuart sent Sir James St. Clair Erskine into Calvi, with a flag of truce, thinking it 
a proper moment, after the Mozelle had fallen, to know the sentiments of the garrison, and 
if they had any terms to propose: the answer he brought back was expressive of their 
determination to hold out to the last extremity. 

Captain Nelson, in his letter to Lord Hood on the 20th, said, ‘ The General is going to 
send to Bastia for 300 troops to assist the army in the land duty, which they now have. 
Gunpowder is wanted, and also shot, and in such quantities as, I fear, is out of your Lord- 
ship's power to supply; for we have no chance of success, but by battering a breach, which, 
without ammunition, cannot be done; and the siege is come to this point, either to go on, 
or to give itup. I told the Gencral, that if you had the means of supplying his wants, I 
was certain you would do it; but I belicved neither shot nor powder was to be obtained 
from the ships. The General then said, as San Francesco was destroyed, why could not 
the ships be laid against the walls? I took the liberty of observing, that the business of 
lying before walls was much altered of late, and that even if the enemy had no hot shot, 
which I believed they had, still the quantity of ammunition which would be fired away 
on such an attack, could be much better directed from a battery on shore. Our conver- 
sation was carried on with the greatest politeness, and he thanked me for MY assistance; 
but it was necessary to come to the point, Whether the siege should be persevered in, or 
given up? If the former, he must be supplied with the means, which were more troops, 
more seamen to work, and more ammunition.—I had written thus far, when Sir James 
Erskine arrived to say he was going off to your Lordship,’ 

On the same day, Lord Hood infyrmed Captain Nelson, that 50 seamen would be sent 
him from each of the four frigates, commanded, under his directions, by Captain Seccombe, 
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and that 100‘would be added from the Victory.’ On the next day, July 21, the Admiral. 
also added, ‘ I had much rather that 100 seamen should be Janded unnecessarily, than 
that one should be kept back that was judged necessary: but I own, my dear Nelson, that I 
cannot account for what has taken place within the last forty-eight hours, unless some pri- 
vate negotiation has been carrying on with Calvi, which you are unacquainted with. Be 
that as it may, all I have to request of you is, to assist the wishes of General Stuart as far 
as you can; if they are beyond your means, make them known to me.’—In his answer.on 
the 22d, Captain-Nelson, with his wonted enthusiasm, exclaimed, ‘ We will fag ourselves 
to death, before any blame shall lic at our doors; and I trust, my dear Lord, it will not 
be forgotten, that twenty-five pieces of hcavy ordnance have been dragged to the different 
batteries and mounted, and all, but the three at the Royal Louis battery, have been fought 
by seamen, except one artillery man to point the guns, and, at first, an additional gunner 
to stop the rest; but, as I did not choose to trust a seaman’s arms to any but seamen, ‘he 
was withdrawn; all the mortars have also been worked by seamen: every man landed 
is actually half barefooted. J am far from well; but not so ill as to be confined. My eye 
is troublesome, and I don’t think I shall ever have the perfect sight of it again. In one 
week at farthest, after our batteries arc open, I think Calvi will be ours.” In another letter, 
dated July 26, he added, «I trust the General will not forget our services; and, when I 
recollect on the morning when the six gun battery was completed, how he expressed his 
thanks to our seamen, for dragging and mounting the guns under a heavy fire of grape 
shot, I think he cannot. When all our batteries are completed, we shall have thirty-five 
pieces of ordnance playing on the town.’ On the 31st Captain Nelson continued his 
correspondence with the Admiral, from one of the batteries. ‘ My dear Lord: I own I 
rejoiced when our fire opened against the enemy, being thoroughly convinced, that all we 
have to guard against, is unnecessary delay: the climate is the only enemy we have to 
fear; that we can never conquer. Far be it from me to cast a reflection on the General’s 
humanity, Tadmire it; but there are times, and I think the present is one of them, when 
it would be more charitable to our troops to make the enemy suffer, than for our brave 
fellows to die incessantly, four or five of a day. Why might not .the Gencral send notice, 
that they must remove all their sick from the lower town to the upper one, for that it may 
be a necessary measure to destroy it? In that case they would be so crowded, that a few 
hours would make them submit to any terms. "The General is very unwell, and not being 
able to remain here last night, I have not heard of him this morning. This is my ague 
day, and I hope so active a scene will keep off the fit. It has shaken me a good deal; 
but I have been used to them, and now don’t mind them much. Lieutenant Byron, heir 
to the title of Lord Byron, with an Ensign of the 5ist, were killed yesterday afternoon, 
and one officer was wounded. We have only lost one man by sickness since we landed. 
3B 
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-Hallowell is very well, and joins in best respects.—In a letter to Mrs. Nelson, dated 
August the 4th, he thus spoke of himself. « Except a very slight scratch towards my 
right eye, I have received no hurt whatever: so you see J am not the.worse for campaign- 
ing; but I cannot say I have any wish to go on with it. This day I have been four months 
landed, except a few days when we were after the French fleet, and J feel almost quah- 
fied to pass my examination as a besieging general.’ 

-On the 2d of August, Captain Nelson had informed the Admiral, that sixteen of the 
seamen landed had fallen ill the day before from the heat; but he added, ‘ Hallowell and 
myself are always on the batteries with them, and our Jacks don’t mind it.’ By the 3th, 
they had seventy of their seamen on the sick list, besides thirty who had been already sent 
on board the Agamemnon. The following letter to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cla- 
rence, dated from the camp before Calvi, August 6th and 10th, retraces the history of 
the siege to that date. ‘Sir: The gazette will tell your Royal Highness the general out- 
lines of this siege, which I believe is novel in its form. We landed about four miles lo the 
westward of Calvi on the 19th of June; on the 19th of July we were in full possession of 
every outpost of the enemy, with very trifling loss. Our batteries were erected with im- 
punity in situations which the enemy ought to have prevented. Had they kept even a 
moderate look-out, our loss of men must have been great, every battery being within reach 
of grape shot from its opponent. On the 19th of July, General Stuart sent in to ask, if they 
had any terms to propose to him; their answer was the motto of the town,—Civitas Calvis 
semper fidelis. We were then only 650 yards from the centre of the citadel, and they 
allowed us to erect very strong batteries under a mask, they must, and ought to have 
known what we were after, without firing a single shot or shell. On the 28th in the morn- 
ing our batteries, 560 yards from the Citadel wall, were ready to open their force, con- 
sisting of twenty-one cannon, five mortars, and four howitzers. The General sent in to 
say, that he should not fire on the black flags (hospitals). This note produced a nego- 
tiation, by which the enemy wanted to obtain a truce for twenty-five days; when, if no 
succours arrived, they agreed to surrender the town, frigates, &c. Jord Hood and the 
General agreed to give them six days; but, whilst this was going on, four small vessels got 
in, which gave them hopes, I suppose, ‘of more effectual relict; for on the 30th of July 
they rejected our offer, and our fire opened with all the effect we could expect. On the 
Ist of August, at eleven o'clock, when much of the parapet was beat down, and the houses 
in the Citadel were either in ruins or in flaines, the enemy hung out a white flag, and 
requested a suspension of hostilities for a few hours, to prepare terms. In twenty-four 
hours‘every thing was settled, That on the LOth of August we were to be put in full pos- 
session, and the garrison, and such of the inhabitants as chose, were to be transported to 
Toulon, without being prisoners of war; provided no effectual succours were thrown in by 
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the French. “fhus‘ is likely to end the attack of Corsica, the: possession of which will I 
hope benefit our Country. Whilst there are such men as Sir Gilbert Elliot, to point out 
the advantages, it would be impertinent in me to attempt it. The loss to the French: will - 
be great; they-got from it all the deals, that are excellent, for their decks, and timbers 
for their topsides, with pitch and tar, which although of an inferior quality, they employed: 
at Toulon for many uses. We also get the Melpomene, the most beautiful frigate I ever 
saw, fourteen ports, thirteen eighteen pounders. The Mignonne with twelve pounders, but 
not a very fine ship;. at least if compared with the other. 

‘ The tlimate-here, from July to October, is most unfavourable for military operations. 
It is now what we call the: Dog-days, here it is termed the Lion Sun; no person can endure 
it: we have upwards of 1000 sick out of 2000, and the others not much beiter than so 
many phantoms. We have lost many men from the season, very few from the enemy. I 
am here the reed amongst the oaks ; all the prevailing disorders have attacked me, but I 
have not strength for-them to fasten upon: I bow before the storm, whilst the sturdy oak 
is laid low. One plan I pursue, never to employ a doctor; nature does all for me, and 
Providence protects me. Always happy, if my humble but hearty endeavours can serve 
my King and Country. 

* The French flcet are still at Gourjean road, and so securely moored, that it is said we 
cannot get at them*with our ships. They are guarded as much as possible from fireships 
by a line of frigates outside the large ships, and a line of gun-boats outside them, and at 
night a line of launches; the whole is protected by very formidable batteries. When they 
camé out of Toulon, by some mistake, they were represented to Admiral Hotham as nine 
sail of the line, whereas time has shewn they were only seven; which induced.a most gal- 
lant officer to bear up for Calvi, and there he intended to fight them’ sooner than they 
should throw in succours: had he known they were only an equal force, I am sure he 
would have given a good account of them. 

‘ Ihave written thus much, that your Royal Highness may be assured of my compliance 
with your desire of knowing what we are about; and that I am ready to obey your orders; 
being, with the highest respect, your Royal Highness’s most dutiful servant.’ 

On the 8th of August, Captain Nelson, in writing to Lord Hood, said, «1 rejoice to 
see the Victory in sight again, and may now almost congratulate your Lordship on the 
final reduction of Corsica; an object which I know you had much at heart, and which 
has been protracted beyond all bounds of calculation. Captain Hallowell, I am sorry to 
say, is very unwell, and much reduced. If Dr. Harness is on board, I wish he would 
come and look at Hallowell; 1 think, poor fellow, he would like it.” The same day, August 
the 8th, the Admiral made known the thanks of both Houses of Parliament,’ as commanded 
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by his Majesty, to the respective officers, seamen, marines, and soldiers, who had been em- 
ployed in the different operations, that had been successfully carried on against the enemy 
in Corsica. 

During the siege, and previous to our taking possession of Calvi on the 10th, according 
to the terms agreed on by General Stuart on the 1st of August, the Admiral had sent several 
dispatches home, from some of which the following extracts arc taken. In that dated 
August 5th, Lord Hood had paid the highest compliment and rendered the most essential 
service to Captain Nelson, by the opportunity that had been given him to tell his own 
story: ‘ The Journal I herewith transmit from Captain Nelson will shew the daily oceur- 
rences of the siege. He had the command of the seamen, and his unremitting zeal and 
exertion I cannot sufficiently describe, nor that of Captain J[allowell; they took it by turns 
to command in the advanced battery twenty-four hours at a time, and I flatter myself, 
that both of them, as well as the other oflicers and seamen, will have full justice done them 
by the General; it is therefore unnecessary for me to say any more on the subject. But 
I have to lament, and which J do most sincerely, the loss of a very able and valuable 
officer, Captain Serocold, who was killed by a grape shot, whilst getting the last gun in 
its place, soon after the enemy had discovered our battery. ‘The King had not a more me- 
ritorious young Captain in his Maijesty’s navy. He commanded the floating battery which 
was burnt by red hot shot before Bastia, ahd afterwards served with iffinite reputation at 
the batteries on shore: independent of my estecm and regard for him, I feel his loss to be 
a public one.’ Lord Hood then proceeded to mention with merited commendation, the 
Captains Wolseley, Hood, Sir C. Hamilton, Sir Harry Burrard, Cunningham, Macnamara, 
and Robinson, Mr. Gibson of the Fox cutter, and Messrs. Harrison and Jarrington. 

On the 9th of August, when off Calvi, his Lordship, in wansmilting duplicates of the 
above dispatches, had accompanied them with the following spirited remonstrauce. ¢ Six, 
I sailed from Martello bay on the 7th, and got off here the next morning. In the evening, 
between eight and nine o'clock, a felucca was stopped coming out of Calvi, and was 
brought alongside the Victory ; the coxswain of which having a pass from Licutenant 
General Stuart, I have the honour to transmit a copy of it; which is all the information I 
have had of the capitulation, the General not having made any communication to me 
respecting the articles; and, excepting a desire to know on the 2d imstant at midnight, if 
I would allow transports to carry olf the garrison, and such of the inhabitants as were 
desirous of leaving the island, I have not heard a word from him since the 29th of last 
month; when he came on board to announce the proposition of Casabianca, the French 
commandant, for a twenty-five days truce. No failure, however great, cither of official 
or personal attention which I may experience, will ever make me depart from that duty 
1 owe to my King and Country, and which has inyatiably becn exerted to promote 
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ihe good of his Majesty’s service to the utmost of my power, upon all occasions, and I 
shall enable Lieutenant General Stuart to fulfil the articles of the capitulation he has made; 
although I am well aware these are not times to complain, I must state facts.—I owe 
it to my character, to the service, as well as to the public, to whose tribunal I shall ever 
cheerfully submit my conduct. I shall inform Lieutenant Gencral Stuart of my desire to 
have some conversation with him and Sir G. Elliot, before I leave the Corsican coast, in 
_ order to ascertain how far any disposition of his Majesty’s naval force under my command 
may tend to secure the island.’ 
Captain Nelson, in his Journal, thus concluded his account of the siege of Calvi. 
* August 10th, at nine o'clock, about 300 troops, a party of seamen, some Royal Louis, 
and some Corsicans, were drawn up opposite the great gate to receive the garrison of 
Calvi, who at ten o'clock marched out with two pieces of cannon, and the honours of 
war; amounting in the whole to 300 troops, and 247 armed Corsicans. I immediately 
sent Lieutenant Moutray and a party of seamen, to take possession of the frigates, gun- 
boats, and merchant vessels in the harbour, and I also ordered six transports to come in; 
and was employed all the day embarking thé garrison, the sick, and such inhabitants as 
chose to return to France. Out of their armed men the enemy had 313 sick in their hos- 
pital. We have had six killed, six wounded, and two are missing. We expended 11,275 
shot, and 2751 shells.’—In a letter to Lord Hood of the same date, he gave the following 
liberal tribute of praise to those officers who had assisted him during the sicge .« My Lord: 
Tlaving transmitted my Journal of the services in which the seamen have been engaged 
during the whole siege, I have now only to acquaint your Lordship of the highly merito- 
rious conduct of every officer and seaman landed under my command; to express my 
sincere acknowledgments for the very effectual support and assistance I have received 
from the ability, zeal, and activity of Captain Hallowell; and that Lieutenants Edmonds, 
Morgan, and Ferrier, were constantly with the seamen, fighting the batteries; to which 
were joined on the last batteries, Licutenants Moutray, Hoy, and Suckling” Captain 
Nelson also mentioned the services of Licutenant [arrison, a transport agent, and of Mr. 
William Harrington, master of the Willington, and the transport’s men, who had all been 
eager either to serve on shore, or on board his Majesty’s ships. He returned on board his 
old ship the Agamemnon on the 11th of August; and, in writing to his wife on that day, 
spoke of his own health: ¢ As soon as I can get our guns on board, I shall go to Leghorn to 
refit; my ship’s company are all worn out, as is this whole army, except myself; nothing 
hurts me. God bless you.’ In a subsequent letter, dated off Leghorn, August 18, he 
added, ¢ I left Calvi on the 15th, and hope never to be in it again. I was yesterday in 
St. Fiorenzo, and to-day shall be safe moored, I expect, in Leghorn ; since the ship has 
been commissioned, this will be the first resting time we have had. As it is all past, I may 
3c 
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now tell you, that on the 10th of July, a shot having hit our battery, the splinters and 
stones from it. struck me with great violence in the face and breast. Although the blow 
was sO severe as to Occasion a great flow of blood from my head, yet I most fortunately 
escaped, having only my right eye nearly deprived of its sight; it was cut down, but 
is so far recovered, as for me to be able to distinguish light from darkness. As to all the 
purposes of use it is gone; however the blemish is nothing, not to be perceived, unless 
told. The pupil is nearly the size of the blue part, I don’t know the name, At Bastia, 
I got a sharp cut in the back. You must not think that my hurls confined me: no, no- 
thing but the loss of a limb would have kept me from my duty, and I believe my exertions 
conduced to preserve me, in this general mortality. Iam fearful that Mrs. Moutray’s son, 
who was on shore with us, will fall a sacrifice to the climate, he is a lieutenant of the Vic- 
tory, a very fine young man, for whom I have a great regard. Lord Hood is quite dis- 
tressed about him. Poor little Hoste is also extremely ill, and I have great fears about 
him; 150 of my people are in their beds, of 2000 men I an the most healthy. Josiah is 
very well, and a clever smart young man, for so I must call him, his sense demands it.’ 

The fears which he expressed in this letter for Lieutenant Moutray, were too soon 
realised by his death. The following inscription was drawn up by Nelson: « Sacred to the 
memory of Lieutenant James Moutray, R.N. who serving on shore at the siege of Calvi, there 
caught a fever, of which he died, sincerely lamented, on August 19th, 1794, aged 21 years. 
This stone is erected by an affectionate Friend, who well knew his worth as an Officer, and his 
accomplished manners as a gentleman. H.N? Ina letter to Mrs. Nelson, dated Leghorn, 
Sept. 1, he informed her of this event. « You will be sorry to hear, my dear Fanny, that 
young Moutray is dead; he was second lieutenant of the Victory, and at this moment, had 
he survived, would have been a captain. What a shock it will be to his poor mother, who 
was all expectation to hear of his promotion; a very different account will now be told 
her. His amiable disposition will never be forgotten by those who knew him. Lord Hood 
was his godfather, and feels much for the loss of him.—The French squadron is still in 
Gourjean Bay, blockaded by us and the Spaniards; but another month must liberate 
them, and they will get I dare say to Toulon. The opportunity was lost of fighting them 
when they first came out of port. 

‘ Sept. 12. Texpect to see you in the fall of the year; and although I shall not bring with 
me either riches or honours; yet I flatter m yself I shall bring an unblemished character. 
It always rejoices me to hear that you are comfortable, and that my friends are attentive 
to you. I hope we shall find some snug cottage, whencver we may be obliged to quit the 
parsonage. My ship’s company are better, but still are in a very weak state. Tt is pro- 
bable that we shall get to sea in about three days, and attend Lord Hood in the Victory 
to Genoa, Porto Especia, and Vado Bay; and then proceed off Gourjean Bay, ‘Toulon, 
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and I hope to Gibraltar and England. When Lord Hood quits this station, I should be 
truly sorry to remain: he is the greatest sca officer I ever knew, and what can be said 
against him, I cannot conceive; it must only be envy, and it is better to be envied than 
pitied. But this‘comes from the army, who have also poisoned some few of our minds. 
The taking of Bastia, contrary to all military judgment, is such an attack on them that 
it is never to be forgiven.’ 

Soon after the date of the above letter, he received an order from Lord Hood, dated 
on board the Victory, Sept. 18, 1794, to proceed into the mole of Genoa, with dispatehes 
to Mr. Drake, and there to wait for further orders. On the 20th, he wrote as follows from 
thence to Mrs. Nelson. ‘ This city is without exception the most magnificent I ever be- 
held, superior in many respects to Naples; although it does not appear quite so fine from 
the sea, yet on shore it is far beyond it. All the houses are palaces on the grandest scale. 
However, I trust we shall soon quit these magnificent scenes, and retire to England, where 
all that I admire is placed. Captain Nelson’s reception from the Doge was far more 
flattering than he expected, after our capture of the Modeste frigate. In writing to Lord 
Hood on the 23d of September, he gave the following account of this visit. ‘My Lord: 
On Sunday evening I waited on the Doge, and, as Mr. Drake was not arrived, I found 
it absolutely necessary to say something civil, which I did in the following words: « That 
I was come to pay my respects to his Serene Highness, and to assure him, that both by 
duty and inclination I should preserve the strictest attention to the neutrality of Genoa; 
and should be happy in doing every thing in my power to cement the harmony which 
subsisted between the two nations.’ The Doge was much pleased, and very civil; and 
answered, ‘ That he thanked me for my expressions of friendship, and begged to assure 
me, that it should be reciprocal on his part; and that from so pleasing a beginning of 
our renewal of friendship, he had no doubt of its being lasting: that he was always glad 
to see English men of war in Genoa, and whatever I might find a difficulty in procur- 
ing, if I would make it known to him, he should be happy in removing it; and that the 
gates were always at my disposal.’ I was received in some state, the Doge advancing to 
the middle of the room. I had the honour also of a senato. On my departure from the 
palace, the orders of the Doge had arrived before me at the gates, where the captain of 
the guard told me he had received the mandate for opening them, al whatever time I 
pleased.’ 

His next letter to Mrs. Nelson, from Genoa, is dated Sept. 27. ‘ We are just going to 
sea with Lord Hood and Admiral Hotham, who came in here four days ago. We are to 
proceed off Gourjean to look at the French ships, and thence to Toulon, where the enemy 
have six sail ready for sea, and most probably will soon make an effort to join their other 
ships. The French have taken possession of Vado Bay in the Genoese territory, and of 
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course will prevent our ships from anchoring; and I have but little doubt, if the enemy 
turn their thoughts to the invasion of Italy, that next spring they wil] accomplish it. The 
allied powers seem jealous of each other, and none but England is hearty in the cause. 
Lord Hood goes from the fleet to Corsica, whence he sails for England.’ 

The following letter from his Father could not fail to act as a powerful support on the 
enterprising mind-of Nelson. ‘ My dear Horatio: It is well known that the predestina- 
rian doctrine is.amongst the creeds of military men. It may sometimes be useful; yet it 
must not exclude the confidence Christianity preaches of a particular providence, which 
directs all events. It was an unerring Power, wise and good, which diminished the force 
of the blow by which your eye was lost; and we thank the hand that spared you, spared 
you for future good, for example, and instruction in many subsequent years. ‘There is no 
fear that flattery can come from me; but I sometimes w ipe away the tear of joy, at hearing 
your character in every point of view so well spoken of. ‘The letters received from you, 
give me and your good wife the pleasing intelligence, that your health has not suffered from 
the long fatiguing service you are professionally obliged to go through; and also, that 
success has generally been the issuc of your endeavours, to make yourself known to the 
world as a man of probity and judgment; not only looking towards the things that are 
your own, but to those of others also. Your lot is cast, but the whole disposing thereof 
is of the Lord: the very hairs of your head are numbered, a most comfortable doctrine. 

‘ Upon the whole, I am as strong as can be looked for; how many do I see, and hear 
of, that are either fallen, or much more afflicted by age, than myself. Bless God, my 
days are lengthened, I hope, for some good purpose. Accept, my dear good son, the 
usual but most hearty expressions of love and friendship from your affectionate Father, 
Edmund Nelson.’ 

In writing to Lord Hood on the 29th of September, Captain Nelson informed him, 
that the Agamemnon had arrived at Genoa, in avery strong breeze and thick weather, on 
the preceding day: ‘ We were in the molec,’ added he, ¢ before they saw us from the signal- 
house; and none of us having been here, I had the signal up for a pilot, which by the 
consul’s account they took for the flag of a vice-admiral ; and, though it was struck full a 
quarter of an hour before they saluted, which they did with fifteen guns, and 1 returned 
with an equal number; yet, if the salute was not intended for a private ship, 1 shall pro- 
bably hear more of it. Two small privateers of the enemy are here, who occasionally go 
to sea: only three English vessels are in the mole, and had we more they could not stir 
for these ships. The government have called on me to pledge my honour, which I did, that 
I would not break the neutrality of the port. Ido not think they can ever be mad enough 
to allow the Sans Culottes to enter Genoa; here would be glorious plunder for them.’ 

Lord Hood, with his letter to Captain Nelson, dated Sept. 30, off Genoa, sent him an 
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order to proceed off Gourjean, and to put himself under the command of Vice Admiral 
Hotham, or, in his absence, Vice Admiral Goodall. On the 2d of October, Captain Nelson 
transmitted an official statement of his wound, and added, ‘I have to request, that you 
will take such measures as you may judge proper, that my Sovereign may be informed of 
my loss of an eye in his service; and I do not think his Majesty will consider that I suf 
fered less pain, from my determination to do my duty in twenty-four hours after the acci- 
dent, lest those laborious duties intrusted by your Lordship to my directions should have 
been neglected. I submit my case entirely to you, resting assured you will mention me 
in this matter as I deserve, and will do ample justice to the gallant officers and seamen 
employed under me.’ * 

The following letters to Mrs. Nelson continue an account of his procecdings, without 
any interruption, to the 31st of October. ‘The first is dated the 3d of that month, off Gour- 
jean: * Lord Hood is gone to Leghorn to receive his dispatches by a messenger, who is 
arrived from England, and most probably we shall only see him to take leave. Admiral 
Hotham will be Commander in Chief, and with new men, new measures are generally 
adopted; therefore I can at present say nothing about myself, except that I am in most 
perfect health. We have here eleven sail of the line, the enemy have fourteen; seven 
here, and seven at Toulon, ‘They will probably before the winter is over effect a junction, 
when our fleet will be kept together; but whenever they choose to give us a mecting, the 
event 1 have no doubt will be such as every Englishman has a right to expect.—October 
10th. Lord Hood is to join us in a few days; I fear I have no chance whatever of going 
home. My ship’s company are by no means recovered, and we are destined to keep the 
sea, until both ship and crew are rendered unfit for service. Pray let me hear often from 
you, it is my greatest comfort.—October 12th. Lord Hood left us yesterday ; therefore 
our hopes of my going home at present are at an end, however we must not repine; at all 
events I shall cheat the winter, and as I understand I am to have a cruise, it may possi- 
bly be advantageous. Lord Hood is very well inclined towards me; but the service must 
ever supersede all private consideration. I hope you will spend the winter cheerfully, 
The Wolterton family, I am sure, will be happy to reccive you for as long a time as you 
please. Do not repine at my absence; before spring | hope we shall have peace, when 
we must look out for some little cottage: I assure you I shall return to the plough with re- 
doubled glee.--October 15th. ‘Two of my opponents, whom I fell in with last year about 
this time, are now in England, or near it, the St. Fiorenzo, late la Mincrve, and la Mel- 
pomene, both of 40 guns, 18 pounders, two as fine frigates as are in the world. I have 
been fortunate in being present at the taking and destroying of that whole squadron; and 
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which, but for our disabling them, intended to have returned to France; they are now 
better disposed of. 

‘ Leghorn, October 24th. What changes, my dearest Tanny, our life is subject to! 
The other day, when I wrote, I was going up the Levant; now that is gone by, and I am 
under different orders. We came in here to get a few refreshments for my people, seventy 
of whom are ‘still very ill, and I go to sea on the 26th to join the fleet again. We have 
but little news here. I wish we could make a peace on any fair terms, for poor England 
will be drained of her riches to maintain her allies, who will not fight for themselves. 
Leghorn, October 31st. It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good: Being obliged by 
a gale to put back last night, I in consequence received your letter of September 30th, 
which gave me infinite pleasure. Why you should be uncasy about me, so as to make 
yourself ill, I know not. I feel a confident protection in whatever service I may be em- 
ployed upon, and as to my health, I don’t know that I was ever so truly well; I fancy 
myself grown quite stout. My ship, and ship’s company, though not in half the strength 
as when I left Spithead, several of my guns that were landed at Corsica having been 
destroyed, yet I am sure feel themselves equal to go alongside any 74 out of France. 
Lord Hood sends me word he shall come out here again: I own I don’t think so, although 
he retains the chief command. It rejoices me to hear Maurice’ is so well off. Admiral 
Hotham cannot keep the sea much longer, the fleet must return into some port. We have 
had three gales of wind in thirteen days, all very strong; neither sails, ships, nor men, can 
stand it. In the channel, the fiect goes instantly into Torbay, here we always keep the 
sea.’ 

When writing to the Duke of Clarence, dated Agamemnon at sea, November 7, Captain 
Nelson mentioned the following circumstances. ‘ Since I had the honour of writing to 
your Royal Highness, my time has been fully occupied in endeavouring to reinstate the 
health of my ship’s company, which had becn miserably torn to pieces by, without vanity 
1 hope I may he allowed to say, as hard service as a ship’s crew ever performed. I have 
lost fifty of my best men since I left Calvi, nor can the others be got round to their proper 
health, so entirely are their constitutions destroyed. I had been sent into Leghorn for 
some stores at the latter end of October, and did not join Admiral Hotham off Gourjean 
Bay until the 3d of November in the morning; when I found the enemy’s flect had given 
us the slip, and that it was determined to unite our fleet at St. Fiorenzo; the French hay- 
ing given out, that they would eat their new year’s dinner in Corsica. 1 was immediately 
detached to look into Hieres Bay and Toulon, and to examine into the state of their flect, 
and where they were got to. On the 5th of November, not finding them in Hicres Bay, 
I stood close into Toulon harbour, where are twenty-two sail of ships in the inner harbour, 
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we could only look over a point of land, therefore cannot say how many were of the 
line. I see plainly they will keep us in hot water the whole winter, and I think it probable 
may detach small squadrons to get, for a few days at intervals, in the track of our trade 
upward bound. Your Royal Highness has probably read the list handed about of their 
fleet, fifteen sail of the line, ten frigates, and corvetles. Many we know must be in very 
bad condition; but still they may bear a few hours at sea, which is sufficient for their pur- 
pose. Believe me ever with the highest respect, your Royal Highness’s most dutiful 
servant, Fforatio Nelson.’ 

On the 10th of November, when writing to Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Viceroy of Corsica, 
Captain Nelson, after repeating many things already mentioned in the preceding letter, 
added, ‘ If the enemy‘ have an intention of getting a footing in Corsica, Ajaccio‘ is the 
place they will attempt; and should they succeed, we shall find it difficult to drive them 
out again, I never was there; but it strikes me, that if numbers were landed, and the 
appearance of their fleet could be made for a few hours, they might succeed; for the 
Corsicans understand nothing of the art of defending fortified towns. You will, I am 
sure, receive what I am going to say, as it is meant, and will believe, that all my wishes 
and desires are to sce our Country successful, and the schemes of our cnemics frustrated. 
Tam well aware it may be said, and with truth, that we have not troops in the island 
to defend any one place properly. I admit it; but in answer I reply, and am satisfied 
in my own mind it will turn out so, ‘ If the enemy makes an attempt, some troops and 
artillery stationed at Ajaccio, to keep the gates shut for a few days, would render their 
schemes abortive; and if a guardship were added, the seamen in case of necessity could 
go on shore to man the works: for if the encmy get Ajaccio, they may remain there with 
their whole fleet, or leave a single frigate, neither of which we could attack; for there are 
no soundings in the gulf, and the sea setting constantly im, would make us keep at a dis- 
tance. With this defence I am confident the place, and I believe I may say the island of 
Corsica, would be perfectly safe, until our flect could get to the enemy; when I have no 
doubt the event would be what every Briton might expect: besides we have the incitement, 
if any 1s wanted, of our home fleet, and we shall not like to be outdone by any onc. 

« [ have taken the liberty of mentioning these ideas respecting the importance of Ajac- 
cio, only on the belief which I have, that your Excellency will receive it as a private com- 
munication; my situation does not entitle me to give any public opinion on such a point: 
as a private one I send it, and shall be happy if it gives rise to a serious consideration of the 
importance of that place; when, I doubt not, much more propcr modes of defence and 

© Lord Minto’s collection of letters. 
4 [t was from this town that Buonaparte and his family were banished in the year 1793. The mayor of Ajaccio, * 


Tartaroli, who drew up their sentence in very strong terms, is now in London. In 1794 Tartaroli was President 
of the criminal tribunal, and Director General of the Artillery in Corsica. 
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security will be thought of, than I have suggested. But, however that may be, Lam bold 
to say, none can exceed me in the earnest desire of faithfully serving my king and Coun- 
try, and of convincing your Excellency, how much I am on every occasion your most 
sincere humble servant.’ 

The following letters to Mrs. Nelson, and his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
give an account of the service on which the Agamemnon was employed, to the end of 
December, 1794.—‘ St. Fiorenzo, Nov. 12th. I have been sent, since I wrote to you last, 
to look after the French fleet, who had again given Admiral Hotham the slip. I found 
them in ‘Toulon, sixteen sail of the line and several frigates, and came in here two days 
afterwards. The French say they will have Corsica again. ‘here has been a most dia- 
bolical report here, of Agamemnon’s being captured and carried into ‘Toulon, owing to my 
running into the harbour’s mouth. I hope it has not reached England. Never believe 
any thing you may see in the papers about us, and rest assured, that Agamemnon is not 
to be taken easily: no two decked ship in the world, we flatter ourselves, is able to do it. 

‘Nov.15. Agamemnon begins to look miserably without a mizen-mast, and will soon 
be without a main-mast. I am in the best possible health, yet I don’t like to be any 
longer kicked about, I am tired. The lying in port is misery tome. I have just received 
a letter from the Viceroy of Corsica, in which are the following flattering expressions to 
me, I am certain they will give you pleasure, it was on the subject of Corsica being 
attacked: ‘ I know that you, who have had such an honourable share in this acquisition, 
will not be indifferent at the prosperity of the country which you have so much assisted 
to place under his Majesty's governiuent.’—Whether these are words of course, and to be 
furgotten, I know not, they are pleasant however for the line.’ 

Captain Nelson to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clurence. 

‘Sir: Our transports, which had been detained at Toulon since the time they carried 
over the garrison of Calvi, arrived on the 22d. No reason was ever given for detaming 
them; but their sails were taken from them, and during their stay nota man was suffered 
to go on shore: they were however treated tolerably, until the arrival of Jean Bon St. 
André, who, to the officer’s modest and proper requests, gave insolent answers, the true 
characteristic of little minds; a generous enemy would have disdained the withholding 
medical assistance from the unfortunate, whom chance had put in their power. At eight 
o'clock in the -evening of the 20th, their sails were sent alongside, and a message, that if 
they were not out of the harbour by twelve o'clock next day, they would keep them. The 
English, poor fellows, wanted tio spur to clear them of such wretches: one transport, who 
got aground, they left behind, and she is not yet arrived. The enem y have fifteen sail of 
the line ready for sea, with which, they say, they mean to fight our fleet; and as Admiral 
Hotham sailed from, Fiorenzo on the 25th, to go off Toulon with thirteen sail of the line, 
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they will have the opportunity. As to the event, I have no doubt it will be victory on the 
side of the English. 

« My heart, I assure you, is almost broke to find Agamemnon lying here, little better 
than a wreck: we hope to get fitted in about three weeks. [ own my sinccre wish, that 
the enemy would rest quict until we are ready for sca, and a gleam of hope sometimes 
crosses me, that they will. At Toulon, seven sail of the line are to be launched by next 
March, they get well supplied with timber by the Genoese vessels.’ 

The following letter was addressed by him during December to Mrs. Nelson, from 
Leghorn. ‘ We have our fears for some frigates of ours, on the coast of Barbary; one is 
arrived who escaped from six frigates, but we have not heard of the other two. The 
Vrench have sent over, as a present to the Bey of Tunis, a xebec completely armed: thus 
by trifling presents they kcep up their influence, whilst England sends nothing; of course 
they are the well wishers of one, and dislike the other, and give the enemy every infor- 
mation respecting our cruisers, whilst we are in total ignorance. Dec. 19. Our fleet is 
arrived, and I shall be ready to go to sea with them again. We sail to-morrow on a cruise, 
therefore I can only scribble a line to say, 1 never was better: 1 have no doubt but good 
fortune will attend us. Most probably carly in the spring we shall be in England, and I 
really believe peace is not far distant at this moment. God bless you, and give us a happy 
mecting, says your most affectionate husband, Horatio Nelson.’ 


On the 20th of December, 1794, Lord Spencer succeeded Lord Chatham at the Admi- 
yalty board, the remaining members of which continued the same; but on the 2d of March, 
1793, Lord Spencer was reappointed, with the following board under him, Lord Arden, 
C.S. Pybus, Esq. Sir C. Middleton (now Lord Barham), Lord Hugh Seymour, Philip 
Stephens, Esq. and Admiral Gambier. Earl Howe, who commanded the Channel fleet, 
resigned it on account of ill health, on the 22d of May, to Lord Bridport, who afterwards, 
in the same year, fought a most gallant action with the French fleet off Orient. In the Me- 
diterrancan, Vice Admiral Hotham had his flag on board the Britannia, 110 guns, Captain 
J. Holloway; Vice Admiral Goodall, on board the Princess Royal, 98 guns, Captain J. C. 
Purvis; Vice Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, on board the St. George, 98 guns, Captain T. 
Foley; and Rear Admiral Linzee, on board the Windsor Castle, 98 guns, Captain J. Gore. 
On the 19th of January, 1795, orders were issued to seize all Dutch vessels.in the British 
ports, and on the 9th of February a proclamation followed, authorizing the capture of 
Dutch vessels; but letters of marque and reprisal were not officially given out against the 
Dutch, unul the 15th of September. 

The Rev. Edmund Nelson, at the beginning of this year, as was his custom, 


sent a complimentary letter Lo his son; who, though at such a distance, did not 
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forget the poor of Burnham Thorpe. < Bath, new year's day, 1795. M y dear Horatio: 1 
have received your letter with those contents, which are expressive of a benevolent and 
truly christian heart; and I have endeavoured to distribute your Christmas gift in the best 
manner I could think of, chiefly in a little warm clothin g to the widows and orphans, and 
very old men: Blessed is the man who considereth the poor and needy. Le, who has 
been marvellously your shield, will still, I hope, and pray, be your protector. Before I 
see Burnham, I must shake hands with the Agamemnon’s Captain, Horatio Nelson, whose 
friendship, as well as affection, I can rely upon. The prospect that Agamemnon would 
soon come into an English port, is for the present clouded; yet at a day not far distant it 
will again appear. Old ships and wearied men must be repaired. Your good wife, whose 
attention to me J cannot sufficiently praise, is here. Accept our new year’s gift, Good 
Wishes, the poor man’s all. God bless you with prosperous events. Farewell! an affec- 
Uonate father, Edmund Nelson,’ 
To Mrs. Nelson, dated Fiorenzo, Jan. 17, 1795. 

‘ We have had nothing but gales of wind, but in Agamemnon we mind them not; she 
is the finest ship I ever sailed in, and, were she a 74, nothing should induce me to leave her 
whilst the war lasted; for not an hour this war will I, if possible, be out of active service: 
much as I shail regret being so long parted from you, still we must look beyond the pre- 
sent day, and two or three months may make the difference of every comfort, or other- 
wise, in ourincome. I hope we have many happy years to live together, and if we can 
bring 20002. round, I am determined to purchase some neat cottage, which we should 
never have occasion to change. As for Josiah, I have no doubt-but he will be a comfort 
to both of us; his understanding is excellent, and his disposition really good: he is a sea- 
man every inch of him. The flect is on the eve of going to sea again, to cover our rein- 
forcements.’ 

To his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, dated St. Fiorenzo, Jan. 19. 

‘Sir: Our last cruise from December 21, 1794, to January the 10th, when we arrived 
in this port, was such a scries of storms and heavy seas, as I never before experienced ; 
the fleet were twelve days under storm stay-sails. Our ships, although short of comple- 
ment, are remarkably healthy, as are the troops in this island. ‘There is already a ditfe- 
rence to be perceived in the cultivation of the land since last year. Many hundred acres 
of pasture are now covered with wheat; and as the Corsicans will find a read y sale for 
their corn, wine, and oil (the two last articles the French suppressed as much as possible), 
every year will doubtless increase the growth. The fleet goes lo sea on the 24d or 23d, 
thirteen sail of the line. The French have fifteen in the outer road of ‘Toulon, and fifty 
sail of large transports ready at Marscilles; therefore it is certain they have some expedi- 
tion just ready to take place, and I have no doubt but Porto Especia is their object. We 
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expect soon to be joined by some Neapolitan ships and frigates: I have no idea we shall 

get much good from them; they are not seamen, and cannot keep the sea beyond a pas- 

sage. I beg your Royal Highmess to believe, that I ever am your most faithful servant.’ 
To Mrs. Nelson. 

‘ Fiorenzo, January 31. It is with inexpressible pleasure I have received within these 
two days past your letters, with our father’s of January the Ist. I rejoice that my con- 
duct gives you pleasure, and I trust I shall never do any thing which will bring a blush 
on your face, or on that of any of my friends. It is very true that I have ever served faith- 
fully, and ever has it been my fate to be neglected; but that shall not make me inattentive 
to my duty. I have pride in doing my duty well, and a self-approbation, which if it is 
nol so lucrative, yet perhaps affords more pleasing sensations. I trust the time will come 
when [ may be rewarded, though really I don’t flatter myself it is near. Lord Hood told 
me that my loss of an eye should be represented to the King, Lord Chatham carried my 
papers to the King; but now he is out, all hopes will be done away. My eye is grown 
worse, and is in almost total darkness, and very painful at times; but never mind, I can 
see very well with the other. 

‘I believe I shall inform Lord Hood, what I never told him yet, that after every thing 
was fixed for the attack of Bastia, I had information given me of the enormous number of 
troops we had to oppose us; but my own honour, Lord JJood’s honour, and the honour of 
our Country, must have all been sacrificed, had I mentioned what I knew. Therefore, 
you will believe, what must have been my feclings during the whole siege, when I had 
often proposals made to me by men, now rewarded, to write to Lord Hood to raise the 
siege. Remember me kindly to our friends at Bristol. I also beg to present my best com- 
pliments at Wolterton.’ ; 

Captain Nelson, in the following letter to his wife, enters very ably into the political, 
naval, and commercial advantages of the island of Corsica. ‘ St. Fiorenzo, Feb. 7, 1795. 
This day twelve months, my dear Fanny, our troops landed here to attempt the conquest 
of the island, at least of those parts which the French were in possession of; and however 
lightly the acquisition of Corsica may be deemed by many in England, yet 1 take upon 
me to say, It was a measure founded on great wisdom; and during the war must be ever 
of the most essential service to us, and very detrimental to our cnemies. Aficr the eva- 
cuation of Toulon, we had no place whatever of our own for the fleet to anchor in: Tus- 
cany was wavering, and, although since declared for us, yet we are not certain of her 
alliance from one day to another. The French consul at Leghorn, though not received 
officially, has never quitted that place, and we know that attempts have been made to 
get Tuscany again acknowledged by the French as a neutral power; in which case what 
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it. Corsica has always supplied Toulon with all the strait umbers, beams. decks, and 
sides for their ships; they are now deprived of that supply, which would have enabled 
them by this time to have built a small fleet: and besides, the Corsican tir and hemp 
formed by no means an inconsiderable resource for the dock-yard at Toulon. Moreover, 
all our trade, with that of our allies, is obliged to make the coasts of this island, the ports 
of which would have been so full of row gallies, that no commerce could lave been Care 
tied on; nor could our men of war have prevented the evil, for half the twenty-four hours 
is calm, when these vessels would take the merchant men, though the whole of the British 
navy were in sight. So much for the value of Corsica, L have done: the recollection of 
one short year brings it to my mind. 1t was Lord Llood’s plan, and it was accomplished 
chiefly by seamen. 

* Leghorn, Feb. 25. We arrived here last night after a very bad cruise. This country 
J understand will in a very few days declare its neutrality: therefore as all powers eive up 
the contest, for what has England to fight? UL wish most heartily we had peace, or that 
all our troops were drawn from the continent, and only a naval war carried on, the war 
where England can alone make a figure. March 2. ‘The French have one hundred and 
twenty-four transports full of troops: something they certainly mean to attempt. "Puscany 
has just concluded a peace, and this port is now open to the French, as well as ourselves, 
The Berwick is refitted, so we are again fourteen sail of the line, and one ‘ Neapolitan ship 
of the line has joined us, we are therefore strong. L wish Lord Hood would make haste 
out.—Leghorn, March 6. The Admiral has just got some information which has induced 
him to @o to sea immediately, [sincerely hope it is fora good purpose. We are taken 
rather suddenly, but are got off pretty tolerably as to order. My health is pertectly wood, 
as is Josiah’s. Remember me to my good Father. Thave only to pray God to bless vou! 

* Agamemnon at sea, March 10, 1795. We are just in sight of the French fleet, and 
a signal is out fora general chace. We have but little wind, and unfortunately the enemy 
are in-shore of us; however, I hope the Admiral will allow us to go on, and if the French 
do not skulk under their batteries, | trust we shall give a good account of them. What- 
ever may be my fate, I have no doubt in my own mind but that my conduct will be such, 
as will not bring a blush on the face of my friends: the lives of all are in the hands of 
Him, who knows best whether to preserve mine or nol; to His will do T resign mivselt, Mu 
character and good name are in ny own keeping, Life with diserace is dreadful, 4 
glorious death is to be envied; and if any thing happens tome, recollect that death is a 
debi. we imust all pay, and whether now, ora few years hence, can be but of filth conse. 


quence. God bless you, and believe me ever your most faithtul and aflectiouate husband.’ 


° The Taneredi, 74 guns, Captain Caraccioli, 
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The following is an account‘ of Admiral Hotham’s subsequent action in the Mediter- 
ranean, written by Captain Nelson, and beginning from the 8th of March, 1795. 

* On Sunday, March 8, at five P. M. the Moselle being near the Gorgona, and making 
the signal for a fleet to the westward, the Admiral made the one to unmoor, and to pre- 
pare to weigh after dark; and on the 9th, at five A. M. the signal was made to weigh, the 
wind blowing a fine breeze from the eastward, at eight o’clock every ship was without the 
Melora. The signal was then made for the Inconstant to look out W. S. W. Meleager 
N. W. and the Tarleton, 14 guns, to proceed to St. Fiorenzo,-and order the Berw rick to 
Join the fleet. “At four P. M. Cape Corse W. S.W. four or five leagues, little wind, the 
fleet hauled up to the N.W. At half past five the Meleager made the signal for the ene- 
my’s fleet, eighteen sail, and at eight the Admiral made the signal that the enemy was 
supposed to be near. March 10th, at daylight the Tarleton joined, and gave information 
that a boat came off from Cape Corse, and told them, that the Berwick had been ‘taken 
on the 7th. About half past nine A. M. ‘the signal was made for all the flag officers, 
and at ten the Motelle made the signal for a fleet, twenty-five sail, in the N. W. Signal for 
a general chace in that quarter. All day very light airs, in the evening a light breeze 
westerly. At half past five, P. M. the Moselle made the signal that the enemy were upon 
a wind on the starboard tack. At six the signal was made to form in two divisions; stood 
to the northward until midnight, when the Admiral made the signal to form in the order 
of battle. March 11th, at daylight nothing in sight; all day light airs, and variable, with 
a heavy swell from. the S.W. In the afternoon saw a French brig to the westward, making 
signals; it wag nearly calm all night, but at times the wind all round the compass. 

© March 14th, at day-light, we saw near us the Princess Royal, Fortitude, and _Egmont. 
At the distance of four or five miles to the northward, the Captain, Illustrious, and Tan- 
credi, a Neapolitan 74. To the E.S. E. were a number of ships with the foot of their top- 
sails out of the water, and to the south a number of ships, their hulls just rising out of the 
water. At six. the Egmont made the signal for a strange fleet, and at the same time the 
Princess Royal made the signal for the enemy’s fleet, south. We endeavoured to join the 
Princess Royal, which we accomplished at nine A.M. Light airs, souther! y, the enemy’s 
fleet nearing .us very fast, our fleet nearly becalmed, at a quarter past nine, Admiral 
Goodall made ithe signal for the ships near to form ahead and astern of him, as most con- 
venient. Admiral Hotham made the same signal, and the Egmont stood from us to join 
Admiral Hotham, our ships endeavouring to form a junction, the enemy. pointing to sepa- 
rate us, but under-a very easy sail; they did not appear to me to act as officers who knew 
any thing of their profession: at noon they began to form a line on the larboard tack, which 

' From the Nelson papers, entitled, ‘ Transactions on board his Majesty’s ship Agamemnon, and of the flect, 


as seen and known, by Captain Nelson,’ ® By the French fleet. 
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they never accomplished, at two P. M. they bore down ina line ahead, carly before the 
wind, but not more than nine sail formed, they then hauled the wind on the larboard tack, 
about three miles from us, the wind southerly, Genoa light-house N.N. E. about five 
leagues, saw the town very plain. At half past three P. M, Joined Admiral Hotham, who 
made the signal to prepare for battle; the body of the enemy’s fleet about three or four 
miles distant. At six niinutes past four, the signal was made to form the order of battle on 
the larboard tack, and at half past four, for each ship to carry a light during the night, at 
sixteen minutes past five, for each ship to take suitable stations for their mutual support, 
and to engage the enemy as they came up. Our ficet at this time was tolerably well formed, 
and with a fine easterly breeze, which, had it lasted half an hour, would certainly have led 
us through the enemy’s fleet about four ships from the van ship which were separated 
from the centre about one mile. At three quarters past five the fleet hoisted their colours, 
and at dark, the wind came fresh from the westward. At fifty-five minutes past six, the 
signal was made to wear together; we had a fresh breeze all night, and stood to the south- 
ward, as did the enemy. 

* March 13th, at daylight, the enemy’s fleet appeared in the S. W. distant about three 
or four leagues, with fresh breezes. Signal for a general chace. At eight A.M. a French 
ship of the line carried away her main and fore top-masts; at a quarter past nine the In- 
constant frigate fired at the disabled ship, but receiving many shot, was obliged to leave 
her. Atten A.M. tacked, and stood towards the disabled ship, and two other ships of the 
line: the disabled ship proved to be the Ca Tra of 84 guns," the two others were the Sans 
Culottes, 120 guns, and the Jean Barras, 74 guns, we could have fetched the Sans Culottes 
by passing the Ca Ira to, windward, but, on looking round, I saw no ship of the line within 
several miles to support me ;. the Captain was the nearest on our lee quarter. TI then de- 
termined to direct my attention to the Ca Ira, who at a quarter past ten was taken in tow 
by a frigate, the Sans Culottes and Jcan Barras keeping about gun-shot distance on her 
weather bow. At twenty minutes past ten the Ca Ira began firing her stern chaces; at 
half past ten the Inconstant passed us to leeward, standing for the fleet: as we drew 
up with the enemy, so true did the Ca Jra fire her stern guns, that not a shot missed some 
part of the ship, and latterly the masts were struck by every shot 
open our fire a few minutes sooner than I wished, for it had been my intention to have 
touched her stern, before a shot was fired: but seeing plainly, from the situation of the 
two fleets, the impossibility of being supported, and, in case any accident happened to 
our masts, the certainty of being severely cut up, I resolved to fire as soon as 
had a certainty of hitting. Accordingly at a quarter before eleven A.M. be 


» which obliged me to 


I thought we 
ing within one 


» Previously called the Couronne. French weight, 36, 24, 12 pounders ; 


English, 42, 27, 14 pounders; 1309 
men, This ship was, in 1796, accidentally burnt in Fiorenzo Bay. 
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hundred yards of the Ca Ira’s stern, I ordered the helm to be put a starboard, and the 
driver and after-sails to be brailed’ up, and shivered, and, as the ship fell off, we gave her 
our whole broadside, each gun double shotted, and scarcely a shot appeared to miss. The 
instant all had been fired, braced up our after-yards, put the helm a-port, and stood after 
her again. This manceuvre we practised until one P.-M. never allowing the Ca Ira to get 
a single gun from either side to fire on us; they attempted some of their afie® guns, but 
all went far ahead of us: at this time the Ca Ira was a perfect wreck, her sails hanging 
in tatters, mizen top-mast, mizen top-sail, and cross-jack yards, shot away. At one P.M. 
the frigate hove in stays, and got the Ca Ira round. N.B. I observed the guns of the Ca 
Ira to be much elevated, doubiless laid so for our rigging, and for distant shots; and when 
she opened her fire in passing, the elevation not being altered, almost every shot passed 
over us, very few striking our hull. The captain of the Ca Ira told Admiral Goodall and 
myself afterwards, that we had killed and wounded 110 men, and had so cut his rigging 
to pieces, that it was impossible for him to get up other top-masts. 

‘ As the frigate first, and then the Ca Ira, got their guns to bear, each opened her fire, 
and we passed within half-pistol shot; as soon as our after guns ceased to bear, the ship was 
hove in stays, keeping as she came round a constant fire, and the ship was worked with 
as much exactness as if she had been turning into Spithead. On getting round, I saw the 
Sans Culottes, who had before wore, with many of the enemy’s ships, under our lee-bow, 
and standing to pass to leeward of us under top-gallant sails. At half past one P.M. the 
Admiral made the signal for the van ships to join him. I instantly bore away, and pre- 
pared to set all our sails; but the enemy, having saved their ship, hauled close to the wind, 
and opened their fire so distant as to do us no harm, not a shot, I believe, hitting. Our 
sails and rigging were very much cut, and we had many shot in our hull, and between 
wind and water; but, wonderful to say, only seven men were wounded. The enemy, as 
they passed our nearest ships, opened their fire, yet not a shot, as I saw, reached any ship 
except the Captain, who had a few through her sails. We were employed until evening in 
shifting our top-sails, and splicing our rigging; at dark we were in our station. The signal 
was then made for each ship to carry alight. What little wind we had was south westerly 
all night; stood to the westward, as did the enemy. 

‘ March 14th, at daylight, we were taken aback with a fine breeze at N. W. which 
gave us the weather gage, whilst the enemy’s flect kept the southerly wind. Saw the Ca 
Ira, and a line of battle ship who had her in tow, about three miles and a half from us, 
and the body of the enemy’s fleet about five miles distant. Ata quarter past six A. M. 
the signal was made for the line of battle S. E. and N. W. and at forty minutes past six, 
for the Captain and Bedford to attack the enemy. At seven A. M. signal for the Bedford 
to engage close, Bedford’s signal repeated for close action; at five minutes past seven, for 
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the Captain to engage close, the Captain’s and Bedford’s signals repeated. At this time 
the shot from the enemy reached us, but from a great distance. At a quarter past seven 
the signal was made for the fleet to come to the wind on the larboard tack; this signal 
threw us and the Pringess Royal to leeward of the Illustrious, Courageux, and Britannia. 
At twenty minutes: past seven fhe Britannia hailed, and ordered me to go to the assistance of 
the Captaiffand Bedford; made all sail, Captain lying like a log on the water, all her sails 
and rigging being shot away, Bedford on a wind on the larboard tack. At half past seven 
the signal made to annul coming to the wind on the larboard tack; at thirty-five minutes 
past seven, signal for the Illustrious and Courageux to make more sail; forty minutes 
past seven, the same signal repeated; forty-two minutes past seven, Bedford to wear, and 
Courageux to get into her station. At this time I passed the Captain, hailed Admiral 
Goodall, and told him Admiral Hotham’s orders, and desired to know if I should go 
ahead of him? Admiral Goodall desired me to keep close to his stern. The Illustrious 
and Courageux took their stations ahead of the Princess Royal, the Britannia placed 
herself astern of me, and the Tancredi lay on the Britannia’s lee-quarter. At eight A.M. 
the enemy began to pass our line to windward, and the Ca Iva and le Censeur were on 
our lee-side; therefore the Illustrious, Courageux, Princess Royal, and Agamemnon, were 
obliged to fight on both sides of the ship. 'The enemy’s fleet kept the southerly wind, and 
this enabled them to preserve their distance, which was very great. From eight to ten we 
continued engaging on both sides, about three quarters past eight the Illustrious lost her 
main and mizen-masts, at a quarter past nine the Courageux lost her main and mizen- 
masts, at twenty-five minutes past nine the Ca Ira lost all her masts, and fired very litle, 
at ten le Censeur lost her main-mast. At five minutes past ten they both struck, and I sent 
Lieutenant George Andrews, as gallant an officer as ever stepped a quarter-deck, to board 
them, who hoisted English colours, and carried their captains, by order of Admiral Hotham, 
to Admiral Goodall on board the Princess Royal. By computation the Ca Ira is supposed 
to have about 350 killed and wounded! both days, and le Censeur about 250 killed and 
wounded. From the lightness of the air of wind, the fleets were a very long time in 
passing each other, and it was past one P.M. before all firing ceased, at which time the 
enemy crowded all possible sail to the westward, our ships lying with their heads to the 
south east and east. Our fleet had 1090 guns, and 7650 men; the French had 1174 guns 
and 16,900 men.’ 

Captain Nelson’s letter to his wife, on that day, is nearly a concise copy of the above 
narrative. He expressed a wish that the victory had been pursued, and informed her, that 
Josiah and Hoste, with his nephew young Bolton, had been his aid de camps. On the 


' The numbers of killed and wounded in our fieet were, 73 killed, 272 wounded; amongst the latter were Lieu- 
tenants Rathbone and Miles; and the Masters Wilson, Blackburn, and Hawker. 
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15th of March, in writing to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, he, as usual, took 
that opportunity to mention the gallantry of some of his brother officers. ‘ Our fleet closed 
with Ca Ira and Censeur, who defended themselves in the most gallant manner, the former 
lost 400, the latter 350 men; the rest of the enemy’s ships behaved very ill. Martini the 
admiral, and St. Michel the commissioner, were on board a frigate. The orders of the 
French were to defeat us, and to retake Corsica: I believe they wilk in no respect obey 
their orders. Every ship fired red hot shot, but we now know, from experience, they are 
useless on board a ship. Frederick behaved exceedingly well, as did Montgomery in the 
Courageux, and Reeve in the Captain, and I must not forget Goodall, who is as gallant 
an officer as ever lived. These ships being the van, had more than their share of the action. 
Every officer, I am sure, would have been happy, had the enemy given them equal oppor- 
tunities. The French bore away towards Toulon in the afternoon, and are now out of 
sight.’ ua 

The exaggerated account which our enemy published of this action, was worthy of the 
French nation; the following is a short extract from it. ¢ An Event which the intrepidity 
of our sailors could not overcome, alone rendered the victory uncertain: A vexatious calm 
bridled the courage of the republican squadron, whilst two of their ships were obliged to 
sustain by themselves the whole fire of the enemy; on the other hand, a squall had the 
day before parted the Sans Culottes and Mercure from the squadron. In spite of this un- 
equal situation, the enemy have.guffered such considerable losses, that the beach is covered 
with wrecks known to belong to the English squadron. Authentic reports have convinced 
us of this, their distress was such, that notwithst&nding the superiority of their number, 
and the wind being in their favour, they could not break the good order of battle in which 
our ships retreated. This declaration will be printed, published, and stuck up in the strects, 
and scent to the commander in chief of the army, who will. have it inserted in orders, and 
distributed to all the troops. It will be dispatched by a courier extraordinary lo the Citizen 
Villars, envoy from the French republic to Genoa, who will be charged to make it there 
as public as possible.’ 

In writing to Captain Locker from Porto Especia, March 21, the peculiar situation in 
which Admiral Hotham was placed, is noticed by Nelson with his usual liberality. * You 
will have heard of our brush with the French fleet, a battle it cannot be called, as the 
enemy would not give us an opportunity of closing with them; if they had, I have no 
doubt, from the zealand gallantry that was endeavoured to be shewn by each individual, 
we should have obtained a most glorious conquest.—Admiral Hotham has had much 
to contend with: a fleet half manned, and in every respect inferior to the cnemy; Italy 
calling him to her defence; our newly acquired kingdom (Corsica) crying out might and 
main; our reinforcements and convoy hourly expected; and all to be done with a force 
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by no means adequate to these services. The French were sent out as to a certain con- 
quest; their Orders were positive, to scarch out our fleet, and to destroy us, of which they 
had no doubt, if we presumed to come tg action with them; their troops were then to have 
been landed, and Compica retaken. However, thank God, all is reversed. | firmly believe 
they never ‘would“have fought us, had not the Ca Ira lost her top-masts, which enabled 
Agamemnon and Inconstant to close in with her, and so to cut her up, that she could not 
get a top-mast ploft during the night, which caused our little brush the next day. Provi- 
dence in a most-miraculous manner preserved my poor brave fellows, who worked the 
ship in manceuvring about the Frenchman’s stern and quarters, with an astonishing exact- 
ness and coolness. The action never ceased for upwards of two hours. 

«1am flattered by receiving the approbation of my own fleet, as well as the handsomest 
testimony from our enemics. A gale of wind came on two days after the action, which 
forced us in here, and most unluckily drove the Illustrious on shore, where she lies in great 
danger." We sail to-morrow for Leghorn, to join Blenheim and Bombay Castle, when the 
Admiral will instantly put to sea to find these crippled fellows, for some went off towed 
by frigates, and some without bowsprits; the Sans Culottes is in Genoa, others are in Vado 
Bay. I beg my‘best and kindest remembrances to all your family. Josiah is a fine young 
man, and a brave-fellow. Believe me ever your most faithful friend.’ 

Admiral Hotham’s letter to the Admiralty has been repeatedly before the public, it 
was dated the 16th of March, and was published in the Gazetie on the 16th of April. After 
a general commendation of the officers in his squadron, he concluded with saying, « It is 
an act of justice, to-express the sense I entertain of the services of Captain J. Holloway of 
the Britannia: during a long friendship with that officer, I have had repeated proofs of his 
personal and professional talents, and on this recent demand for experience and infor- 
mation, his zeal afforded me the most beneficial and satisfactory assistance.’ 

Captain Nelson was disappointed in his sanguine hopes of falling in with some of the 
enemy's crippled ships, that had not been able to gain their ports, and his zealous mind, 
irritated at their ‘escape, thus in imagination fought the late action over again, with the 
command vested in himself. « Fiorenzo, April 1.' Iam absolutely, my dearest Fanny, al 
this moment in the horrors, fearing, from our idling here, that the active enemy may send 
out two or three sail of, the line, and some frigates, to intercept our convoy which is mo- 
mentarily expected. In short, I wish to be an Admiral, and in the command of the 
English fleet; I should very soon either do much, or be ruined. My disposition cannot 
bear tame and slow measures. Sure I am, had I commanded our flect on the 14th, that 
either the whole French fleet would have graced my triumph, or I should have been in a 


* The Hlustrious, 74, built in 1789, was lost on the rocks near Avenza. ' Viscountess Nelson’s eolleetion. 
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confounded scrape.—I went on board Admiral Hotham as soon as our firing grew slack in 
the van, and the Ca Ira and Censeur had struck, to propose to him leaving our two crippled 
ships, the two prizes, and four frigates, to themselves, and to pursue the enemy; but he, 
much cooler than myself, said, ‘ We must be contented, we have done very well.” Now, 
had we taken ten sail, and had allowed the eleventh to escape, when it had been possible 
to have got at her, I could never have called it well done. Goodall backed me, 1 got 
him to write to the Admiral, but it would not do: we should have had such a day, as [ 
believe the annals of England never produced. I verily think if the Admiral can get hold 
of them once more, and he does but get us close enough, that we shall have the whole 
fleet. Nothing can stop the courage of English Seamen. 

‘ I may venture to tell you, but as a secret, that I have a mistress given to me, no less 
a personage than the goddess Bellona; so say the French verses made on me, and in them 
Jam so covered with laurels, that you would hardly find my sallow face. At one period I 
am the dear Nelson, the amiable Nelson, the fiery Nelson; however nonsensical these expres- 
sions are, they are better than censure, and we are all subject and open to flattery. The 
French Admiral is to be tried, and some of the Captains are under arrest; it is reported 
that the Captain of the Sans Culottes has run away. The Toulonese will not allow the | 
Frtnch fleet to enter their port, but make them remain in Hieres Bay, telling them, ¢ To 
gct out and execute their former orders, or never to enter the ports of the republic.’ They 
were very much alarmed in Corsica at the appearance of the enemy’s fleet. So certain 
were the French of defeating us, that the mayor and all the municipality of Bastia were 
on board the Sans Culottes, to resume their stations.’ 
Capt. Nelson to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, dated St. Fiorenzo, April 16, 1795. 

‘Sir: The arrival of a reinforcement from Brest, at Toulon, of six sail of the line, two 
frigates, and two cutters; has, for the present moment, rather altered the complexion of 
affairs in this country; but I have no doubt administration has taken care to send us at 
least an equal number of ships, although, unfortunately, they are not yet arrived. The 
enemy have now actually ready to sail from 'Toulon twenty sail of the line, and two sail 
of the line are launched, and will be ready in fourteen days from this date. We have 
ready for sea, and in perfect good order, fourteen sail of the line; five three-deckers, six 
seventy-fours, and two sixly-fours, English, one scventy-four Neapolitan. The Coura- 
gcux is sent for from Leghorn, and will be ready in about three weeks, as will the Censeur, 
who is to he manned, if necessary, to fight the enemy, superior as they are, out of the fri- 
gates; so that we shall be sixteen sail of the line, a force by no means possible for the 
enemy to injure. The late Captain of the Vengcur commands the ships from Brest, and 
all our prisoners told us of this reinforcement; but it was not thought right to believe them. 
Should the attempts of the enemy be against this island, I have no doubt but they will 
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fail, provided the Corsicans are true to their Country; a doctrine and pracuce, I own, 
not much in fashion in the present day: but I believe the Corsicans are not yet civilised 
enough to adopt the contrary, they love their Country. I own myself to be rather of 
opinion, that the. attempt of the enemy will be against Italy; their fleet to anchor in Tela 
mon Bay, and their troops to Jand at Orbitclla, about sixty-five miles from Rome, Just on 
the frontiers of the Tuscan dominions. M ay health and every blessing attend your Royal 
Highness,’ 

With his accustomed zeal to be foremost on all occasions, where the service of his 
Country required great exertion, Captain Nelson on the 16th of April wrote to Sir Gilbert 
Ethot, the Viceroy of Corsica, that if an attack should be made on that island, and Admiral 
Ifotham should Judge it most advisable to remain at anchor in the defence of it, and no 
other person should be thought of as preferable, he then begged Icave to offer himself for 
the command of such seamen, as mnight be landed, 

On the 24th of April he again wrote to the Duke of Clarence, dated ¢ Agamemnon at 
sea, off Cape Corse. Sir: We sailed a week past from Fiorcnzo, and are to call off Mi- 
norca to know what our allies, the Spaniards, intend to do with twenty-one sail of the 
line, which are lying in Mahon. Contrary winds have kept us here, and every moment we 
expect the enemy’s fleet to heave in sight. We are thirteen English sail of the line, and 
two Neapolitan seventy-fours, onc of which joined this morning; and, I am sorry to say, 
was matter of exultation to an English Heel: the Courageux is not yet ready to join us, 

‘I hope, and believe, if we only get three sail from England, that we shall prevent this 
fleet of the enemy from doing further service in the Mediterrancan, notwithstanding Uhe 
red hot shot and combustibles, of which they have had a fair trial, aud found them useless. 
They believed that we should give them no quarter; and it was with some difficulty we 
found the combustibles, which are fixed in a skeleton like a carcass, they turn into a 
liquid, and water will not extinguish it. They say the Convention sent them from Paris, 
but that they did not use any of them, only hot shot.’ 

The following letters to Mrs. Nelson give a retrospective detail of naval operations im the 
Mediterranean to the end of April. * St. Fiorenzo, A pril 12. Rest assured, my dear Manny, 
you are never absent from my thoughts.—-If the folks will give ine the Coloncley of Marines, 
I shall be satisfied; but I fear my Interest is not equal to get it: although J will never allow 
that any man whatever has a claim superior to myself. We have just got the thanks of 
the Corsican” Parliament and Viceroy, for our gallant and good conduct on the 13th and 


m Dated March @4th. Extract. © All his Majesty’s faithful subjects in this kingdom acknowledge on this 
successful occasion, the powerful munificence of the King, and that they are in a similar dezrce sensible of the 
signal merits of the Vice Admital. Resolved that the thanks of ithe house, Ke Signed, Giafleri, President. 
Muselli, Secretary,’ 
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14th day of March; which they say, and truly, has saved them from an invasion. The 
Viceroy’s private letter" to me has a very flattering compliment, that cannot but be pleas- 
ing to you: ‘ I certainly consider the business of the 13th of March, as a very capital 
feature in the late successful contest with the French fleet; and the part which the Aga- 
memnon had in it, must be felt by every one to be one of the circumstances that gave 
lustre to this event, and rendered it not only useful, but peculiarly honourable to the 
British arms. I need not assure you of the pleasure with which I so constantly see your 
name foremost in every thing that is creditable and serviceable; nor of my sincere regard 
and affection..—So far all hands agree in giving me those praises, which cannot but be 
comfortable to me to the last moment of my life. The time of my being left out here by 
Lord Hood, I may call well spent; had I been absent, how mortified should I now be. 
What has happened may never happen to any one again, that only one ship of the line 
out of fourteen, should get into action with the French fleet, and for so long a time as two 
hours and a half, and with such a ship as the Ca Ira. Had I been supported, I should 
certainly have brought the Sans Culottes to battle, a most glorious prospect. A brave man 
runs no more risk than a coward, and Agamemnon to a miracle has suffered scarcely any 
thing; three or four of our wounded are dead, the others are in a fair way of doing well. 
We have got accounts of the French ficet, the troops arc landed, and their expedition is 
given up; the ships have suffered much, many at this time are shifting their masts. Our 
flect was never in better order. My kindest remembrances to my Father. 

‘ Leghorn, April 28. We have been trying these ten days past to get to the westward, 
to join our expected reinforcements from England; but the winds have been so contrary 
that we every day lost ground. Yesterday, to our surprise, our storeships and victuallers 
from Gibraltar arrived in the fleet, their escape from the cnemy has been wonderful, and, 
had we lost them, our game was up here. his I suppose has induced the Admiral to 
bear up for this place, and by it, we shall get the Courageux ready for sea.’ 

In writing to Capt. Locker from Leghorn on the 4th of May, he expressed his astonish- 
ment that reinforcements had not yet arrived from England: ‘ Surely the people at home,’ 
added Capain Nelson, ‘have forgotten us; and yet the six ships of the cnemy left Brest 
last December, with the grand fleet, and have been arrived six weeks in ‘Toulon harbour. 
Had we not fortunately so much crippled the masts of the enemy in the action, we should 
have been left here in a very inferior state. The King of Naples has sent us one more 74, 
and the Courageux will be finished to-morrow, or we should only have fourteen sail of the 
Ine to twenty, now we shall be sixteen: but if, as reported by the French minister at 
Genoa, the preliminaries of peace are actually signed with Spain, we shall of course lose 

» Dated Bastia, April Gth. The remainder of the letter is highly complimentary to Lieutenant G. Andrews, 
and expressed Sir Gilbert’s wishes to serve him, in consequence of Captain Nelson’s request. 
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our Neapolitan friends, which in our present state would be a very heavy stoke upon us. 
Reports of this day say, that the French fleet sailed on the Ist of May from Toulon, 
eighteen or twenty sail of the line; if only the former, I have no doubt but we shall obtain 
a complete victory, if the latter, we cannot expect it; and what is worse, a battle without 
a complete victory would be destruction to us, for we cannot get another mast this side 
Gibraltar. But Providence will, I trust, order all for the best. 

‘I flatter myself, if the promotion of flags comes very low, I shall stand a fair chance 
for the marines, if services in this war may be allowed a claim. One hundred and ten 
days I have been actually engaged at sca, and on shore, against the cnemy; three actions 
against ships; two against Bastia in my ship; four boat actions; and two villages taken, 
and twelve sail of vessels burnt. I do not know that any one has done more. I have had 
the comfort to be always applauded by my Commanders in Chief, but never to be re- 
warded; and, what is more mortifying, for service in which I have been slightly wounded, 
others have been praised, who at the time were actuall y in bed, far from the scene of action, 
But we shall, I hope, talk my opinion of men and measures over the fire next winter at 
Greenwich.’ 

The Rev. Edmund Nelson to his Son, dated Bath, M ay 5, 1795. 

‘Tecan now, my dear Horatio, address you in the language of our University, Bene et 
optime fecesti; and I do most heartily rejoice at your acquisition of a fresh never-fading 
laurel, obtained in a consciousness of having discharged the duties of your station, and 
by a religious sense of that overruling Providence, who maketh all things work together for 
good to those who love Him. It is said with confidence, that Lord Tood will not go to 
the Mediterranean; having reached St. Helen’s, he is returned to Spithead. ‘This is the 
news of the day. God bless you. Farewell.’ 

The report which Mr. Nelson had heard respecting Lord Hood was correct. This 
experienced veteran had remonstrated with the Admiralty respecting the smallness of the 
reinforcement, which he was ordered to take out to the Mediterranean, feeling it his duty 
to do so, in consequence of the great responsibility as annexed to his high situation in the 
service. 

The thanks of both Houses had been votcd on the 10th, and 14th of April, to Admiral 
Flotham, and the officers, seamen, and marines under his command. On the 8th of May 
the fleet sailed from Leghorn, and cruised in anxious expectation of the reinforcement 
from England. The vast importance of our preserving a superior flect in the Mediterra- 
nean, though felt and acknowledged by such of our naval officers as are best acquainted 
with that station, has never been sufficiently impressed on the attention of government. 
Nelson to the last moment of his existence felt and lamented this error. In writing to his 
wife, when off Minorca, May 29th, he mentioned the subject. ¢ As yet we have no 
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accounts of Lord Hood’s having actually sailed from St. Helen's; and what they can 
mean by sending him with only five sail of the line, is truly astonishing; but all men are 
alike, and we in this country do not find any amendment, or alteration, trom the old Board 
of Admiralty: they should know that balf the ships in this fleet require to go to England, 
and that long ago they, ought to have reintorced us. At this moment our operations are 
at a stand, for want of ships to support the Austrians in getling possession of the sea coast 
of the King of Sardinia; and behold, our Admiral does not feel himself equal to show him- 
sclf, much less to give assistance in their operations.—June 7th. We have been off here 
very nearly a month, expegting first Lord Hood, then Admiral Dickson. We have lost 
much by Lord Hood’s going to England, and much more probably by his not returning. 
June 15th, Yesterday Admiral Man joined us, with the squadron from Tingland. Lord 
Hood inclosed me a copy of a letter from Lord Spencer about me, acknowledging my 
pretensions lo favour and distinction, when proper opportunities offer. This letter was writ- 
ten before the account of our action had arrived; that may throw an additional weight 
into the scale for me. However I hope to save my pay, which, with a little addition, will 
buy us a very small cottage, where I shall be as happy as in a house as large as Holkham.’ 

On the 18th of June, he wrote as follows to Captain Locker, whilst off Minorca: * We 
are now wailing here for the conyoy’s arrival from Gibraltar, and as the wind hangs 
easterly, it may be some time before they arrive. The French say, they will fight us 
again, provided we are not more than two or three ships superior. I can hardly belicve 
they are such fools: pray God they may. ‘There is nothing but squabbles at ''oulon: one 
party is in possession of the great fort la Malgue; the Jacobins, of the arsenal and town. 
The fleet came to sea for two days, but is gone back, and has joined the Jacobins. The 
Austrians and Picdmontese are only waiting for our getting to the eastward, to take 
Vado Bay, which will be a fine anchorage for us. We have our wants and our wishes in 
the fleet, but upon the whole we are much more comfortable than the home tleet, and 
our people are very healthy. ‘The scurvy is not known. From the little I have seen of Mr. 
Charnock’s book,’ [think it a good thing, it will perpetuate the name of many a brave 
officer, whose services would otherwise be forgotten,’ 

Captain Nelson to ALrs. Nelson, dated St. Fiorenzo, July 1, 1795. 

* Our convoy having joined us on the 22d, we made sail for this port, and arrived all 
safe on the 29th, so far we are fortunate. The French fleet of seventeen sail of the line 
are oul, but only to exercise their men, at least our good Admiral says so; however they 
may inake a dash, and pick up something. We have Zealous, 74, and three ordnance 


° Mr. Charnock, who is lately dead, devoted the greater part of his Jife to naval literature; and amongst other 
works published that, to which Captain Nelson here alludes, in five volumes, consisting of Naval Biography from 


1660 to 1793; and also a concise life of Lord Nelson. 
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ships expected daily from Gibraltar. I hope they will not look out for them. Tiwo 
French frigates were for ten days very near us, as we are informed by neutral vessels. 
I requested the Admiral to let me go after them; but he would not part with a ship of 
the line. When the fleet bore away for this place, he sent two small frigates, Dido and 
Lowestoffe, to look into Toulon; and the day after they parted from us, they fell in with 
the two frigates. It was a very handsome done thing in the Captains, who are Towry 
and Middleton,’ and much credit must be due to these officers, and their ship’s company. 
Thank God, the superiority of the British navy remains, and T hope ever will: I feel quite 
delighted at the event. Tad our present flect but one good chance at the enemy, on my 
conscience, without exaggeration, | believe that if the Admiral would let us pursue, we 
should take them all.’ 

The little notice which his sanguine mind imagined had been taken of his arduous scr- 
vices, at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi, weighed at this time considerably on his thoughts. 
The additional expence which voluntary offers to serve on shore had occasioned, certainly 
deserved some remuneration: during four months of hard service in that hot clinate, all 
his ship furniture,’ owing to the movements of a camp, was totally lost. Accordingly, on 
the 8th of April, he addressed a letter to the Hon. W. Windham, then Secretary at War, in 
which Nelson said, ‘ I have been waiting for Lord Hood’s arrival in these seas, that his 
Lordship might have supported my application for an allowance, which I believe, from 
my present length of service on shore, will be considered as just.’ After recapilulating his 
various and fatiguing services at the sicges of Bastia and Calvi, he added, ¢ 7 trust I do 
not ask an improper thing, when I request, thal the same allowance may be made to me, 
as would be made to a land officer of my rank; which, situated as 1 was, would be that 


? This was one of the most gallant engagements of that period, Admiral Uotham’s official letter to the Admis 
ralty, enclosing one from the senior officer, Captain Towry, is dated June 30th. The late Captain Buckoll was 
first Lievtenant of the Dido. The following short account of this action was sent home in a letter by the late 
Captain George Clarke, who, as first Lieutenant of the Lowestoile, considerably distinguished himself. * On the 
24th of June, 1795, the Dido, a little eight and twenty, of nine pounders, and the Lowestoffe, a two and thirty, 
of twelve pounders, had to contend with the superior force of La Minerve, jorty-two eighteen pounders, and 
LArtemise, of thirty-six twelve pounders; each having on board 350 men. The Dido had 200, the Lowestoffe 
220. Can you credit our having gained a complete victory, with such odds against us: and further, that the 
Lowestoffe had not a man hurt. The Dido had six men killed, and twenty-one wounded; she was the Comuto- 
dore, and led on; the French Commodore ran aboard her, in consequence of which the Dido's mizen-niast was 
carricd away; and, in this close engagement, the chief part of the men abovementioned were killed and wounded. 
At this juneture the Lowestoffe came up, and raked the Frenehman ; the Dido stil] at him on the lee-bow. Away 
went Minerve’s fore-mast, bowsprit, main top-mast, and mizcn-mast. The other fellow, a niost abominable cow ard, 
aller fighting a little, sheered off, and the Lowestoffe made after him: but, owing to superior sailing, he unfortu- 
nately gotaway. In the mean time, the Dido, who had hauled off to repair damages, made our signal to return, 
so Lowestoffe tacked, and stood again towards Minerve; when we favoured her 90 plenufully with shot, that she 
ordered the national flag to be struck, what three hearty cheers we gave? 

1 From his own acknowledgment. 
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of a Brigadier General, or else, my additional expences paid me. I have stated my case, 
Sir, plainly, and leave it to your wisdom to act in it, as is proper.’ —Not to interrupt the 
subsequent narrative, Mr. Windham’s answer is in this place subjoined, dated War-Office, 
2ist July, 1795. ‘Sir: I have the honour lo acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
8th of last month, and to acquaint you, Unat no pay has ever becn issucd under the direc- 
tion, or to the knowledge of this office, to officers of the Navy serving with the Army on 
shore.’ 

The zeal and patriotism of Nelson were, however, in the meantime, rewarded by a 
pariicwar mark of his Sovereign’s approbation, which he had long hoped for, rather 
than expected. This intelligence was immediately conveyed to him by his father, who, in 
the summer of the preceding year, 1794, misled by the reports of the day, had then also 
wrilten to congratulate his son on the event. ‘ My dear Horatio: I have this moment 
(on the King’s birth-day) received full authority to say, that you are appointed one of the 
Colonels of Marines, vacated by the promotion to flags. God bless you with all the pros- 
perity this pleasing and much wished-for event can bring with it. It marks your public 
conduct as highly honourable, and worthy of the notice of your Country: it is the general 
voice that it was well and properly given. How eminently does such a situation appear 
above whatever is obtained by interest or bribery. Myself and your good wile are full of 
joy, and we often amuse ourselves in fixing on the cottage retirement, which you are look- 
ing forward to. Lord Hood, you will find, is totally retired; yet I verily believe he came 
forward as your friend in this business. All allow him judgment, as well as long experience 
in his profession. I have only to add, that so affectionate a Son merits all that a kind 
Father can bestow, his fervent prayers that God may long preserve him. Farewell, my 
dear son. Edmund Nelson.’ 

‘This promotion of flag officers was dated June the Ist, and on the same day the altera- 
lion was made known in the naval uniform, which now distinguishes the rank of officers by 
epaulets, and other suitable insignia, Captain Nelson’s appointment to the Marines was 
announced officially on the 6th of June, but his commission was dated on the Ist of that 
month; the whole being graciously intended by his Majesty, to give additional honour 
to the commemoration of Admiral Lord Howe’s victory. The other Captains appointed 
to the Marines on this occasion, were the Hon.'Thomas Pakenham, and the Hon. George 
Berkeley. 

On the 4th of July, Admiral Hotham informed the Hon. J. Trevor, our Minister at 
‘Turin, Uhat in consequence of his excellency’s letter, and of a subsequent one from General 
de Vins, who commanded the Austrian and Sardinian armies, to Mr. Brame our consul at 
Genoa, Captain Nelson had been dispatched in the Agamemnon, with a squadron of fri- 
gates, being au officer of approved abilities, that he might give every possible assistance to 
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the prosecution of that General’s operations against the enemy. The Admiral’s dispatches 
to the board, contain an account of the unexpected return of Nelson’s squadron, and the 
sudden appearance of the French fleet. 

Admiral Hotham to Evan Nepean, Esq. dated Britannia at sea, July 14, 1793. 

‘ Sir: you will be pleased to inform their Lordships, that in consequence of General 
de Vins’ letter of the 28th to Consul Brame, I thought it advisable to send a small squa- 
dron of ships, as early as possible, to give countenance to the Gencral’s operations, although 
the reports as to his success were extremely various; and for that purpose | dispatched 
on the 4th instant, from St. Fiorenzo, the ships named in the margin,’ under the orders of 
Captain Nelson; whom I directed to call off Genoa for the Inconstant and Southampton 
frigates that were lying there, and to take them with him, if, from the intelligence he might 
obtain, he should find it necessary. 

‘ On the morning of the 7th, I was much surprised to learn, that the above squadron 
was seen in the offing, returning into St. Fiorenzo, pursued by the ene y’s fleet; which by 
General de Vins’ letter, the latest account I had received, I had reason to suppose was cer- 
tainly in Toulon. Immediately, on the enemy’s appearance, I made every preparation to 
put to sea after them; and notwithstanding the unpleasant predicament we were in, most 
of the ships being in the midst of watering and refitting, I was yet enabled, by the zeal 
and extraordinary exertions of the officers and men, to get the whole of the fleet under 
weigh that night, as soon as the land wind permitted us to move; from which time we 
neither saw nor heard any thing of the enemy until the 12th, when, being to the eastward, 
and within sight of the Hieres Islands, two vessels were spoken with by Captain Hotham 
of the Cyclops, and Captain Boys of la Fleche, who acquainted them that they had seen 
the French fleet not many hours before, to the southward of those islands. Upon which 
information I made the signal before night to prepare for battle, as an indication to our 
fleet that the enemy was near. Yesterday at daybreak we discovered them to leeward of 
us, on the larboard tack, consisling of twenty-three sail, seventeen of which proved to be 
of the line: the wind at this time blew very hard from the W. N.W. attended with a heavy 
swell, and six of our ships had to bend main top-sails, in the room of those that were split 
by the gale in the course of the night. 

‘I caused the fleet, however, to be formed with the utmost expedition on the larboard 
line of bearing, carrying all sail possible to preserve that order, and to keep the wind of 
the enemy; in the hopes of cutting them off from the land, from which we were onl y five 
leagues distant. At eight o’clock, finding they had no other view but that of endeavouring 
to get from us, I made the signal for a general chace, and for the ships to take suitable 


p Agamemnon, Meleager, Ariadne, Moselle, and Matine cutter. 
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stations for their mutual support, and to engage the enemy, as arriving up with them in 
succession. But the baffling winds, and vexatious calins, that render every naval opera-. 
ton in this country doubtful, soon afterwards took place, and allowed a few only of our 
van ships to get up with the enemy’s rear about noon; which they attacked so warmly, 
that in the course of an hour after, we had the satisfaction lo tind one of their sternmost 
ships, viz. Alcide, of 74 guns, had struck. "The rest of their fleet, favoured by a shift 
of wind to the eastward, that placed them now to windward of us, had got so far into 
Frejus Bay, whilst the major part of ours was becalmed in the offing, that it became im- 
possible for any thing further to be effected; and those of our ships which were engaged 
had approached so near the shore, that I judged it proper to call them off by signal.’ 

The whole of this letter having been repeatedly before the public, it is only necessary to 
add, that l’Alcide having caught fire in her foretop, before she was taken possession of, blew 
up with a most awful explosion; and although the boats of the fleet were immediately 
dispatched to save the crew, it was conjectured that between three and four hundred of 
them perished, On_ board our different ships that were engaged, ten were killed, and 
twenty-four wounded. Captain Nelson in a letter to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, dated July 15, 1795, gave a further description of what had passed. ‘ Sir: Not 
having had any signification to the contrary, Estill presume to suppose, that an account from 
me of the operations of this fleet is acceptable to your Royal Highness. The Agamem- 
non was sent from Fiorenzo with a small squadron of frigates to co-operate with the Aus- 
trian General de Vins, in driving the French out of the Rivicra of Genoa, at the beginning 
of July. On the 6th, I fell in with the French fleet of seventeen sail of the line and six 
frigates; they chased me twenty-four hours, and close over to St. Fiorenzo, but our fleet 
could not get out to my assistance: however on the 8th in the morning, Admiral Hotham 
sailed with twenty-three sail of the line, and on the 13th at daylight, got sight of the ene- 
my, about six leagues south of the Hieres Islands. A signal was then made for a general 
chace. At noon the Victory, Admiral Man, with Captain, Agamemnon, Cumberland, 
Defence, and Culloden, got within gunshot of the enemy; when the west wiud failed us, 
and threw us into a line abreast. A light air soon afterwards coming from the castward, 
we laid our heads to the northward, as did the enemy, and the action commenced. 

‘ It was impossible for us to close with them, and the smoke from their ships and our 
own made a perfect calm; whilst they, being to windward, drew in shore, our fleet was 
becalmed six or seven miles to the westward. ‘The Blenheim and Audacious got up to us 
during the firing. The Alcide struck about half past two, and many others were almost 
in as bad a state; but she soon afterwards took fire, and onl y lwo hundred men were saved 
out of her. At half past three the Agamenmon and Cumberland were closing with an 80 
gun ship, with a flag, the Berwick, and Heureux, when Admiral Hotham thought it right 
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to call us out of action, the wind being directly into the gulf of Frejus, where the enemy 
anchored after dark. Thus has ended our second meeting with these gentry. In the fore- 
noon we had every prospect of taking every ship in the fleet; and at noon, it was almost 
certain we should have had the six near ships. The French Admiral, I am sure, is not 
a wise man, nor an officer; he was undetermined whether to fight, or to run away: how- 
ever I must do him the justice to say, he took the wisest step at last. Indeed I believe 
this Mediterranean fleet is as fine a one, as ever graced the ocean. 

‘ John Holloway is Captain of the fleet, a good man. The enemy will have still wenty- 
one sail at sea in a month, but I do not believe they can ever beat us in their present un- 
disciplined state; the prisoners we have seen are stanch royalists, and I really believe the 
war is almost at anend. I am going to Genoa, to see Mr. Drake, our Minister, and to 
consult about what assistance the Admiral can afford the Austrians in the Riviera of Ge- 
noa. We have just got accounts of Vado Bay being taken from the French.’ 

The following is an extract from the gasconade, which the enemy did not consider as 
demeaning their character to publish, after their account of the former action. In the sitting 
of the Convention, July 29th, a letter was read by Defermont from Niou, representative of 
the people, on mission with the Toulon fleet, to the Committee of Public Welfare, dated 
from the road of Frejus, July 14.‘ The instructions which you had sent to the Admiral, 
and to me, in which you enjoined us not to commit the force confided to us, determined 
our retreat either to the gulf of Frejus, or to that of Juan; for being to leeward of the 
Hicres Islands, we deemed it impossible to gain them. ‘The wind had mueh fallen, but 
there was still a tolerable breeze; this however gradually abated, and we were at length 
becalmed about three leagues from land. The enemy availed themselves of the breeze, 
which had not yet forsaken them, and their van approached very nearl y lo ourrear, Some 
of their ships, however, were becalmed also, and fell into disorder; still with the little 
wind that was abroad, they made the utmost effort to cut off our rear. We were thus in 
the most critical position, for the centre of the flect where we were placed, could not 
make the smallest movement. The engagement at length commenced. ‘The French were 
the first to fire, and several of the English ships, of which one was a three-decker, received 
much damage in their masts and rigging; the latter lost her main-mast, in consequence of 
which she tacked about, but still continued her fire. This movement permitted our rear 
to avail themselves of a breeze, which, though light and momentary, enabled them to re- 
place themselves in order. The Admiral then perceiving that l'Alcide had suffered much 
in her rigging, and could with difficulty follow her division, ordered the frigates la Justice 
and P’Alceste to take her in tow, and he made at the same time the signal to the ships which 
were near her to afford every succour. He was about to give the same orders to the van 
division, and to a part of that of the centre, that had been hitherto becalmed, but which 
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a light breeze now enabled to be put in motion; to relieve l’Alcide at the risk of a general 
action, for the whole of the English fleet was now bearing down: but at the instant when 
this order was about to be given, we perecived )Alcide entirely in flames, the hull, the 
masts, and sails, all seemed to take fire at the same moment. ‘There was after this de- 
plorable accident a slight cannonade, between the rear of the French fleet and the van of 
the English: but the enemy soon tacked about; and our fleet, continuing to make sail, 
anchored at eight o’clock in the evening in the gulf of Frejus, where we are at present. 

‘'The result of this engagement, to which you will see we were compelled, has been 
the loss of a ship, which was destroyed by accident. But it is to be observed, that several 
of the enemy’s vessels were so much damaged, that they were obliged to be taken in tow; 
and that a fleet of seventeen ships was able to make head against one of twenty-three, 
the latter having the advantage of the wind, without being able to arrest the course of an 
adversary so inferior. If the wind had not left us all at once, the French fleet would have 
returned to port without any accident, for it was much better worked than that of the 
English.’ in 

Some further particulars respecting this partial action with the French fleet, and the 
crilical situation of the Agamemnon when chased by it into Fiorenzo bay, are contained in 
the following letter to Captain Locker, written at intervals from the 8th of July to the 14th. 
lt forms a striking contrast to the statement of Citizen Niou. ‘1 fell in with the enemy 
off Cape del Mele, who, expecting to get hold of us, were induced to chase us over; not 
knowing, I am certain from their movements, that our fleet was returned into port. The 
chace lasted twenty-four hours, and owing to the fickleness of the winds in these seas, we 
at times were hard pressed ; but they being neither seamen nor officers, gave us many 
advantages. Our fleet had the mortification to see me for seven hours almost in the pos- 
session of the enemy. ‘hie shore was our great friend; but a calm and swell prevented 
our fleet from gelling out until this morning. ‘The enemy went off yesterday evening, and 
L fear we shall not overtake them: however, in this country, no person can say any thing 
about winds. 

« July 14. Yesterday we got sight of the French fleet, our flyers’ were able to get near 
them, but not more so than half-gun shot: had the wind lasted ten minutes longer, the six 
ships would have each been alongside six of the enemy. Man commanded us, and a good 
man he is in every sense of the word. I had every expectation of getting Agamemnon close 
alongside an 80 gun ship, with a flag or broad pendant; but the west wind first died away, 


« Captain Nelson, afterwards in a postscript, inserts the names of the ships, and adds, ‘ If I have omitted any, 


Task their pardons.’ 
Victory, Admiral Man, Cumberland, Rowley. Defence, Wells. Culloden, Troubridge. 
Agamenimon, Nelson. Captain, Reeve. Blenheim, Bazely. 
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then came east, which gave them the wind and enabled them io reach their own coast, 
from which they were not more than eight or nine miles distant. Rowley and myself 
were just getting again into close action, when the Admiral made our signal to call us off. 
L’Alcide, 74, had struck, but soon afterwards took fire by a box of combustibles in her 
fore-top, and she blew up. In the morning I was certain of taking the whole flcet, and 
latterly of six sail. No ships, I will say, could behave better than ours; none worse than 
the French. Few men are killed; but our sails and rigging are a good deal cut up. Aga- 
memnon, with her usual good luck, has none killed, and only one badly wounded by 
chance, for I am sure they chiefly fired high: they put several shot under water, which 
kept us ever since at the pumps. We are steering for Fiorenzo. ‘The Culloden lost her 
main top-mast, as she was getting alongside a seventy-four,’ 

Captain Nelson to Earl Spencer. 

‘ My Lord: I have seen in the newspapers that I am made one of the Colonels of 
Marines; an appointment certainly most flattering to me, as it marks to the world an appro- 
bation of my conduct. ‘To your Lordship I beg leave to express my gratification, more 
especially, as by a letter to Lord Hood, you declared your intention to represent my 
services in the most favourable point of view to the King; for which I beg leave to return 
my most sincere thanks. In the same letter your Lordship observed, that the doubts 
which had arisen, respecting the damage my eye had sustained at the siege of Calvi, made 
it impossible to say, whether it was such as amounted to the loss of a limb. T have only 
to tell your Lordship, that a privation of sight for every common occasion in life, is the 
consequence of the loss of part of the chrystal of my right eye. As I mean not to press 
on your Lordship the propriety of considering my loss, I shall conclude by assuring you, 
that my endeavours shall never be wanting to merit a continuance of your good opinion, 
and that I shall ever consider myself your Lordship’s most obliged humble servant. 
P.S. Being appointed with a small squadron of frigates to co-operate with the Austrian 
General de Vins, I cannot allow my letter to go, without saying, that General de Vins 
appears to be an officer who perfectly knows his duly, and is well disposed to act with 
vigour on every proper occasion. The enemy are throwing up strong works ncar Albinga; 
but before three days are past, I expect the army will be to the westward of them.’ 

Captain Nelson had, however, very soon reason to change his opinion of this General, 
as appears by subsequent letters; when, in consequence of his inactivity in the neighbour- 
hood of Vado, the zealous commander of the Agamenmmon waited on him, and offered to 
embark the whole or any part of the Austrian army, and transport it to the rear of the 
French, or to any spot to the westward of their army, which the General might think most 
advisable. It was probably in consequence of the great errors, which Nelson observed in 
the conduct of de Vins, and the advantages which the former perceived any army would 
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possess in harassing an enemy, by being thus transported from one situation to another, 
that Nelson afterwards so repeatedly urged the necessity, of having a considerable number 
of empty transports in the Mediterranean, for that especial service. 

Rat The following letter to Mr. Drake is the beginning of a diplomatic corre- 
Geran spondence with that minister, which Nelson continued to the very last. Mr. 
Drake soon perceived the extraordinary ability, and as it were the intuitive knowledge of 
the politics of Europe, which appeared in these valuable communications; and in conse- 
quence, he was one of the ‘first persons, who through Lord Grenville’ recommended 
Captain Nelson to the particular notice of government. 

Captain Nelson to Mr. Drake, dated Agamennon, Genoa Mole, July 18, 1795. 

‘ From the conversation, Sir, which I had the honour to hold with your Excellency 
yesterday evening, it appeared to you, as I own it docs to myself, that the great use of 
the co-operation between his Majesty’s squadron under my command, and the allied army 
under General de Vins, is to put an entire stop to all trade between Genoa, France, and 
the places occupied by the armies of France; and unless this trade is stopped, it was the 
opinion of your Excellency, that it would be almost impossible for the allied army to hold 
their situation, and much less possible for them to make any progress in driving the French 
out of the Riviera of Genoa. By the paper you gave me to read, it also appears, that 
probably Nice itself might fall for want of a supply of provisions, forage, and ammunition, 
coming from Genoa. 

‘ I have the honour to transmit you a copy of Admiral [Totham’s orders to me, on my 
coming upon this service; as also, a copy of an order dated June 17th, off Minorca, which, 
from the impossibility of being complied with in this country, amounts to a prohibition 
of those orders that had been given in England. I have therefore to request, that your 
Excellency will write to Admiral Hotham, on the subject of the absolute necessity of stop- 
ping all the trade, that may pass between Genoa, France, and the places that are occupied 
by the armies of France, and that Ventimiglia must be considered as under that descrip- 
tion; for if a Genoese vessel may pass with impunity to that place, nothing can prevent 
their going to Nice, and every French port to the westward of it. 

* However, Sir, so sensible am I of the necessity of vigorous measures, that if your 
Excellency will assure me it would be for the benefit of his Majesty’s service, and {or 
good reasons, that I should stop all trade between the neutral powers and France, and 
the places occupied by the armies of France; J will give proper directions to the squa- 
dron under my command for that purpose, and the vessels and their cargoes shall lie 
in Vado Bay, until I can receive my Commander in chief’s directions about them; or, 


’ A Nobleman to whom the Nelson family feel themselves particularly indebted. + From the Nelson papers. 
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if your Excellency thought it proper to send an express to England, until that answer 
could return. 

‘The great obstacles, Sir, which are opposed to me, as a Captain in the Navy, are 
briefly, the being liable to prosecution for detention and damage, and the danger of 
agents becoming hankrupts. Suppose I stop a Genoese vessel with corn for France, or 
places occupied by her armies, considering Ventimiglia in that situation; what can I do 
with her? By my orders of June 17th, I am not to institute any legal process against her, 
until their Lordships’ further pleasure shall be known: I am to send a complete specifica- 
tion of her cargo to the Secretary of the Admirally. This is a measure of impossibility in 
this country; for the cargoes, probably chiefly of corn, would be spoiled long before their 
Lordships’ pleasure could reach me, and in case the vessel and cargo should be released 
by their Lordships’ order, it is to me the Owners would look for damages. 

« But even supposing that, in consequence of your Excellency’s statement, I should 
stop the vessels before described; and, to avoid unnecessary expence, should direct the 
corn, or other cargo, to be taken out, the freight to be paid for, and the vessel released ; 
{ might, notwithstanding, be unfortunate in the choice of an agent, and, in consequence of 
the value of these cargoes not being forthcoming, the Captain would naturally be looked to 
for the money. Such-things have happened; therefore there is only one measure to be 
taken, To bear the officer harmless from prosecution on this new occasion, who shall send 
the neutral vessels and cargoes to such person or persons, as you may think proper to 
appoint, that he or they may pay for the freight and release the vesscl, sclling the cargo 
and holding the amount, until Jegal process is had on it; your Excellency pledging your- 
self, that government would prevent any prosecution from falling on the officer, who may 
stop:vessels as before described. I hope you will excuse the length of this letter; but 
when your Excellency considers the responsibility of a Captain in the Navy in these cases, 
{ trust you will think it right for me to have stated my opinion thus fully’ 

Captain Nelson to Admiral Hotham,' dated Agamemnon, Vado Bay, July 22, 1795. 

‘ T have the honour to inform you, Sir, that 1 arrived at Genoa on the evening of the 
17th, and found there two French frigates, la Vestale of 32 guns, la Brune of 26 cuns, 
and two brigs, the Scout and Alert. I sailed with Mr. Drake from Genoa at daylight on 
the 20th, and arrived here yesterday morning, where I found Mr. Trevor waiting for Mr. 
Drake. J have had a conference with the Austrian General de Vins, who scemed ex- 
tremely glad to see us. At present I do not perceive any immediate prospect of their 
getling on Lo the westward, it appearing to be the General’s opinion, that the enemy must 
be reduced in their provisions, before the Austrians can make advances; and that for the 


* Admiral Lord Hotham’s collection. 
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present famine is to do more than the sword. You will see, Six, by my cérrespondence 
with Mr. Drake, the necessity I felt myself under to give the orders-of which: I have-the 
honour to enclose you a copy, together with my correspondence, and I flatter myself you 
will approve what I have done. it 

‘T sail this evening with Mr. Drake, and Mr. Trevor," for Genoa, at which place it is 
not my present intention to anchor, but to return here with all expedition. The Austrian 
General having fitted out many privateers, has taken several vessels laden with corn for 
France; and I trust, with the disposition of the ships ‘under my command, I shall: be able 
to stop all intercourse with France from the eastward, hoping you will approve of the 
measures that have been recommended by the British Ministers at Genoa and Turin. 

‘ The Meleager, Captain Cockburn, brought in yesterday a valuable prize:* I have no 
doubt that her cargo is French property; the gold, silver, and jewels, which were found : 
in the cabin, are on board the Agamemnon; but things of much more consequence, I 
understand, are in the hold, indeed I,cannot guess at the value’ of the cargo. She was 
deserted by the’ master and all the crew; two passengers remained on board, who were 
left in the hurry. The Southampton joined yesterday evening. The Tarleton was very 
active, I should be glad to have her again. In respect to Vado Bay, had it not been 
called a Bay, I should never have named it one: it is a bend in the land, and since I 
have been ‘here by no means good landing. The water is deep, good clay bottom, and 
plenty of fresh water; open from E. to S. To the east the land is ata great distance; 
but I think a fleet may ride here for a short time in the summer months, “ General de 
Vins returned my visit yesterday afternoon, and was received with all the honour due to 
his rank.’ 

On the 24th of July, 1795, Captain Nelson thus expressed himself without reserve, 
in a letter from off Vado Bay to his wife. ‘ What changes in my life of activity! Here - 
Tam, having commenced a co-operation with an old Austrian General, almost fancying 
myself charging at the head of a troop of horse. Nothing will be wanting on my part 
towards the success of the common cause. I have eight sail of frigates under my com- 
mand; the service I have to perform is important, and, as I informed you a few days 
ago from Genoa, I am acting not only without the orders of my Commander in chief, but 
in some measure contrary to them. However, I have not only the support of his Majesty's 
Ministers, both at Turin and Genoa, but a consciousness that I am doing what is right 


“ His Majesty’s Minister at Turin. 

x Called Nostra Signora de Belvedere; the taking of this vessel was made a great cause of complaint by the 
Genoese government, and Captain Cockburn was obliged to viridicate his conduct in a letter to Lord Grenville, 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. She sailed from Marseilles, bound to Genoa. 

y In another letter he stated, that report had valued her at 160,0002. when she left France. 
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and proper for the service of our King and Country: political courage in an officer abroad 
is as highly necessary as military courage. The abovementioned Ministers want the Ad- 
miral to give me an order to wear a distinguishing pendant. The Austrian army is com- 
posed of 32,000 of the finest troops Lever saw; and the General when he gets to Nice will 
have the baton of a Field Marshal: What shall I get? However this T can say, that all I 
have obtained I owe to myself, and to no one else, and to you I may add, that my cha- 
racter stands high with almost all Europe; even the Austrians knew my name perfectly. 
When I get through this campaign, I think myself I ought to rest. I hope to God the war 
will be over, and that I may return to you in peace and quietness. A little farm, and my 
good name, form all my wants and wishes.’ 

Amongst the squadron of frigates, which Captain Nelson mentions in the above letter 
as being under his command, was the Inconstant, Captain T. F. Freemantle, an officer 
particularly esteemed by Nelson, and who afterwards became associated with him in the 
greater part of his subsequent achievements. ‘Their first acquaintance had commenced 
at the siege of Toulon; Captain Freemantle afterwards occasionally served with Nelson 
during the siege of Bastia; and throughout the whole of the Vado campaign, and in the 
subsequent proceedings of the Commodore respecting Genoa and Leghorn, Captain Free- 
mantle took a distinguished share in the operations of this renowned squadron. 

On the 24th of July, 1795, on having landed Mr. Drake and Mr. Trevor at Genoa, the 
Agamemnon kept throughout the whole night towards Vado Bay; and the next morning 
was driven by a very heavy gale from the S. W. into Leghorn roads. It was with the ut- 
most difficulty, and only by carrying an extraordinary press of sail, that they were enabled 
to weather Cape Rapalo, which lies almost midway between Genoa and Especia. In writ- 
ing to Admiral Hotham, on the 28th, Nelson expressed a hope that he should be able to 
get away in a few hours, with the Inconstant and Ariadne. ‘ J am the less uneasy,’ added 
ke, ¢ at being blown off my station with a westerly, than with an easterly gale, for, with 
the latter, the enemy, I fear, might get supplies in spite of us. There are several vessels 
here laden with corn for France, some of them under passports from the Dey of Algiers; 
however they must be stopped, if met with by the squadron under my orders; and the 
Ministers of Genoa, and Turin, would be solely answerable for what may be the result. 
But, Sir, the whole of the necessity of stopping all the vessels, is comprised in a very few 
words, that if we do not stop supplies of corn, &c. going to France, the armies will return 
whence they came; and the failure of this campaign, from which so much is expected, 
will be attributed to our want of energy: for the only use of the naval co-operation is in 
preventing any supply of provisions, which if done for six weeks, our Ministers tell me, 
the Austrian army will be in possession of Nice, and ready to carry on a winter campaign 
in Provence. But by that time I pray God the war may be finished.’ Admiral Hotham 
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replied in answer, dated Britannia at sea, July 29th, «1 very much approve of what you 
have done, and I shall cause similar orders, to those you have given, to be issued to the 
fleet in general.’* 

Thus did the discerning mind of Nelson, from that patriotic impulse which it invariably 
possessed, venture to point out the insufficiency of the orders he had received, and to open 
the eyes of his government to those injuries which the general cause sustained by the frafds 
of neutral vessels. It is a curious fact, and is mentioned by Rymer in his Foedera, that 
so far back as the year 1295, when King Edward the First was at war with France, he 
compelled the masters of neutral vessels, who were in the ports of England, to give security 
that they did not sail to any port belonging to the enemy, without drawing a line of dis- 
tinction between contraband and lawful goods; and it was not* until the month of July 
in the year 1326, that his successor, Edward the Second, was compelled by his misfortunes, 
and the fluctuation that prevailed, in his councils, to order his Admirals to preserve peace 
with all neutral nations. 

It appears to have been the opinion of Nelson, that had Lord Hood remained in the 
Mediterranean, a favourable opportunity then offered to have regained Toulon; for in a 
letter to his wife, dated Vado Bay, August 2d, after mentioning that idea, he added, « At 
the time we got possession of it before, the royalists were by no means so strong at Toulon 
as they are at this moment.’ The subsequent part of this letter relates to his private cha- 
racier, and displays that uniform filial affection, which must have drawn down a blessing 
on all his undertakings. ‘I have been very negligent, Fanny, in writing to my Father, 
but I rest assured, he knows I would have done it long ago, had you not been under the 
same roof. At present I do not write less than from ten to twenty letters every day; which 
with the Austrian General, and aid de camps, and my own little squadron, fully employ 
my time: this I like; active service, or none. Pray draw for 2001. my Father and myself 
can seltle our accounts when we meet; at present, I believe, I am the richer man, there- 
fore I desire you will give my dear Father that money.’ 

On the same day, August 2d, he detached the Meleager, Captain Cockburn,’ and the 
Southampton, off Cape del Mele, in order to ascertain, whether, according to informa- 
tion received from the General, vessels laden with corn did not clear out for Barcelona, 
although actually bound to Marseilles: should it appear that they were actually bound 
for Spain, Captain Cockburn was directed to send them into Vado Bay, that they might 

7 Admiral Lord Hotham’s letter book. » Rymer’s Foedera, xi. 679, and iv. 218, 219. 

® This excellent officer, and intimate friend of Nelson, had sailed from England at the beginning of the 
French war, as Lieutenant in the Britannia, and was removed into the Victory on the first vacancy that took place 
in that ship. He was made Captain of the Speedy sloop in October, 1793, by Lord Hood, and was by his Lord- 


ship appointed acting Captain of the Inconstant in January, 1794; and Captain of the Meleager, in the following 
month, which was confirmed by the Admiralty. 
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be provided with convoy; the French squadron being hourly expected from Genoa-—In 
writing to Mr. Drake on the 4th, he said, ‘ Should‘ the French ships sail from Toulon, 
and be bound to the Archipelago, the Admiral will have a very good chance of falling in 
with them; but I rather am inclined to hope, they are bound to Genoa to cover their 
convoy, and if that-be their intention, you may rest assured they shall never do it, as long 
a#Agamemnon is above water. Should you hear of their sailing from Toulon, be so good 
as to let me know. it; that if they are coming this way, I may fight them before the ships 
from Genoa join.’ In a subsequent letter, to Mr. Drake on the 6th, he described the man- 
ner in which his cruisers had been stationed, and marked the difference with which the 
English and French squadrons had regarded the neutrality of Genoa. ‘ The disposition 
and acts of my cruisers will soon prove incontestibly that Genoa is not blockaded, as all 
vessels will arrive in perfect security which are not French, or laden with French pro- 
perty. Cruisers off Cape Corse, or the straits of Bonifaccio, would not stop the trade so 
well as where I have placed them; were I to remove those ships on the Especia side of 
the gulf, nothing could prevent the escape of the French squadron, and any convoy they 
might choose to carry with them. It ever has been customary to endeavour to intercept 
enemy’s vessels coming from neutral ports, and the cruisers off Port Especia are very 
little nearer Genoa than Leghorn, and are at the utmost extremity of the Genoese-territory ; 
for I have been most careful to give no offence to the Genoese territory, or flag. Were I 
to follow the example, which the Genoese allow the French, of having some small vessels 
in the port of Genoa, that I have seen towed out of the port, and board vessels coming 
in, and afterwards return into the mole; there might then certainly be some reason to say, 
their neutral territory was insulted: but the conduct of the English is very different. I 
take the liberty, Sir, of writing thus fully, which I hope you will excuse, as it may help 
to furnish you with strong arguments, should the Genoese government complain: and 
another cogent reason why British cruisers are necessary, even on the coast and before the 
port of Genoa, is the necessity of protecting our own trade, and that of our allies, from 
the numerous French privateers, which cover the gulf every night from the ports of the 
republic. I am almost blind, ‘and it is with very great pain I write this letter.’ 

On the 8th of August, 1795, he received information, from Mr. Drake at Génoa, 
that the French ships which had been moored in the mole, were riding at single anchor 
in the middle of that port, waiting for the first fair wind to escort some vessels laden 
with corn for France. He therefore desired Captain Cockburn to draw pretty close in 
with the gulf, in order to prevent their escape, and added, ‘The Lowestoffe has just 
joined me; I shall order her to keep about four miles off Port Vado, to prevent the French 


¢ Mr. Drake’s collection. 
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ships passing in shore; and the Agamemnon is kept ready to sail ata moment’s notice. 
I have been ill several days, and this day am alive, and that’s all.’ 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Viceroy of Corsica, to Captain Nelson? August 7, 1795. 

‘Give me leave, my dear Sir, to congratulate you, on the Agamemnon’s supporting uni- 
formly, on every occasion, the same reputation which has always distinguished that ship since 
J have been in the Mediterranean. I know that it was not Agamemnon’s fault, if more was 
not done on the late cruise. It gives me great pleasure also to see you employed in your 
present important service, which requires zeal, activity, and a spirit of accommodation and 
co-operation, qualities which will not be wanting in the Commodore of your squadron. [ 
consider the business you are about, the expulsion of the enemy from the Genoese and 
Piedmontese territories, as the most important feature in the southern Campaign. I am 
lately returned from a six weeks tour through the Island, which afforded me the highest 
satisfaction, both from the improvable nature of the country, and from the general spirit 
of loyalty, and attachment to the King’s country, which manifested itself wherever I went. 
J may tell you in confidence, that Paoli has been endeavouring to stir up mischief, 
during my absence, in this part of the Island; and by lies, and inventions, some dis- 
turbance has been created in the districts adjoining to his own residence. But by perfect 
firmness, and proper temper, these attempts to disturb us are sure of ending in the dis- 
grace of their authors, as in truth this one has alread y nearly done. It seems that Paoli 
is not great enough, to reconcile himself to the station of a private man, and that he still 
hankers afler the crown, which he gave to the King at a time, indeed, when he could no 
longer keep it for himself.’ 

Captain Nelson, in his answer from Vado Bay, on the 18th, said, ‘ If my health and 
eyes, my dear Sir, which are now almost worn out, can allow, I will endeavour to tell 
you what occurrences have taken place. Corsica is never from my thoughts. I have 
received letters from good Lord Hood: However wrong he might have been in writing so 
strongly, and as he allows he has, to the Admiralty, the nation has suffered much by his 
not returning to the Mediterranean; for an abler head, or heart more devoted to the ser- 
vice of his Country, is not readily to be met with: and when I think what Lord Bridport 
did under Port L’Orient," on the 25d of June last, I cannot but sigh. 

‘ Respecting our movements here, they are very slow. General de Vins has been long 
expected, but I fear in vain. Tle says, he has flattered and abused the Piedmontese and 
Neapolitans, yet nothing will induce them to act. A plan is now concerted between the 
general and niyself, to embark, if these people will not act, five or six thousand men, 


® From the Nelson MSS. ; 
* A most gailant action that was never properly appreciated by his Country. Le Tigre, 80 guns, Le 
Formidable, and L’Alexandre, 74 guns each, were taken. 
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and to make a landing between St. Remo, and Ventimiglia. Some risk must be run, and 
the general seems a man who will venture when it is proper. I think I need scarcely say, 
the greatest harmony subsists between us. Admiral Hotham is daily expected, and my 
humble plans may be put aside, or carried into execution by other officers, which I 
should not altogether like: however I think the Admiral will stay here as little a while 
as possible. ‘The strong orders which J Judged it proper to give on my first arrival, have 
had an extraordinarily good effect. The French arm y is now supplied with almost dail ly 
bread from Marseilles, not a single boat has passed with corn: the Genocse are angry, 
but that does not matter, Iam truly concerned that Paoli should be troublesome; I had 
heard it, but could not give credit to such an apparent absurd conduct on his part. I 
fully trust, and believe, that your Excellency’s mild and equitable administration will leave 
the good Corsicans little to hope, or fear, from Paoli and his adherents. Poor Agamemnon 
is as nearly worn out as her Captain, we must both soon be laid up to repair. The Ma- 
rines has been given to me in the handsomest manner: the answer returned to many was, 
the King knows of no officer who has a better claim than Captain Nelson. * 

When wriling to Captain Locker, from Vado Bay, on the 19th of August, 1795, he 
again referred to Lord Bridport’s gallant action: «| hope Lord Bridport’s success, and 
the appearance of the emigrants landed in Britanny, will bring this war to a happy con- 
clusion. The peace which France has made with Spain is unfortunate, as it lets loose an 
additional army against that of the Austrians in this country; though certainly, from the 
activity of the Spaniards, no bencfit whatever has arisen to the common cause. I think, 
that besides money, the Spaniards have consented to give ships; and I know, that the 
French Jong since offered Spain peace, for fourteen sail of the line full y stored, I take for 
granted not manned, as that would be the readicst way to lose them again. My com- 
mand here of thirteen sail of frigates and sloops is not altogether unpleasant. As I had 
been so much in the habit of soldicring this war, the moment it became known that the 
Austrian army was coming, it was fixed that the Brigadier must go. Hitherto I have 
succeeded in all my attempts, and I trust I shall not fail in our present undertaking. 
Nothing shall be wanting on our part, as far as my force goes. The Mediterrancan 
command includes such a variety of duty, when compared to any other station, that it 
requires a man of business.’: 

Admiral Hotham in his letter* to Captain Nelson, from Leghorn Road, dated August 


" Lord Minto’s Collection. 
* An extensive correspondence with foreign states, and the peculiar situation of Italy at that period, rendered 
the command in the Mediterranean more adapted to an experienced diplomatic officer, than to a skilful and brave 
seaman: which Admiral Hotham had shewn himself to be, in a variety of instances, 
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19th, assigned reasons for pursuing that line of conduct, which the sanguine disposition of 
the latter officer considered as too cautious. ‘I have received your letter of the 16th, 
informing me of Gencral de Vins’ desire, to have clear answers to the propositions therein 
stated. To the first of which, viz. * Will the Admiral return to Vado from Leghorn? I 
answer, * Uncertain; but J rather think I shall not have an opportunity of returning 
there, owing to the intelligence I have received from the Admiralty, which renders ny 
presence immediately necessary in another place. 'To the second proposition, viz. ‘ Will 
the Admiral assist, and cover the landing of from six to ten thousand men, on the coast of 
Provence?’ J answer, ‘ That it will not be in my power so to do, on account of the Fleet 
being required for another service, as stated in the preceding answer. To the third pro- 
position, viz. ¢ Will the Admiral undertake to prevent the Toulon fleet from molesting 
my operations’ I answer, ‘ Yes, most certainly.’ And am, Sir, yours, &c. William 
Hotham.’ 

The Treaty which the French had concluded with Spain, was dated J uly 22, 1795, in 
which the Republic of the United Provinces, as being the allies of France, were included: 
she also detached Tuscany, and Prussia, and, soon after the above date, the Landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel, trom their alliance with Great Britain. 

On the 26th of August, 1795, the active mind of Nelson was directed against some 
vessels of the cnemy, in the bay of Alassio and Languelia; at that time in possession of the 
French army, and serving as their principal rendezvous for transports and store ships. 
The following is the official account which he sent to Admiral Hotham. ‘ Sir: Having 
received information from General de Vins, that a Convoy of provisions and ammunition 
was arrived at Alassio, I yesterday proceeded with the ships named in the margin‘, to 
that place, where, within an hour, we took the vessels named in the enclosed ' list. There 
was but a very feeble resistance from some of the enemy’s cavalry, who fired on our boats 
when boarding the vessels near the shore; but I have the pleasure to say no man was 


* Inconstant, Meleager, Southampton, Tartar, Ariadne, and Speedy. 




















































} Vessels Names, How Rigged, Cargo. To what Nation belonging. 
Guns. | Swivels.} Men. 
La Resolue Corvette. | Polacre ship, 6 guns thrown overboard, | 10 4 87 |) 
La Republique......)/Gun Boat..........00.06 6 oa 49 
La Constitution.. ...]Galley. . -| Ebrass| 4 30 
LaVitilatttcoss eee | DUtOisn since nus cowed ecedwaga da cau 1 ? French. 
Name unknown.....{Brig, 100 tons.. 
Ditton. ¢ vos.04 Sales e's Bark, 70 ditto.. | 
La Guilletta........ Brig, 100 ditto. . 
Name unknown..... Galley, 50 ditto... . | Unknown, 
Ditto, cseeseveeees Tartan, 3o ditto... ; oe Ditto. 
Ditton sccsunaiaix ois ' ee Destroyed. ....000. ase hee wna Lae ce .- | Ditto. 
Ditto. ...... .» | Bark. ie Powder. .»| Drove on shore. 
DittOys 4:00.06 Ditto... Provisions. Burnt. 
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killed or wounded. The enemy had 2000 horse and foot soldiers in the town, which pre- 
vented my landing and destroying their magazines of provisions and ammunition. T sent 
Captain Freemantle of the Inconstant, with the Tartar, to Languelia, a town on the western 
side of the Bay of Alassio, where he executed my orders in a most officer-like manner ; 
and I am indebted to every Captain and officer in the squadron for their activity ; but 
most particularly so to Lieutenant George Andrews, first lieutenant of the Agamemnon, 
who, by his spirited and officer-like conduct, saved the French corvette from going on 
shore.’ , 

The following is a copy of the Summons which was sent to the Commander of the 
national corvette ; ‘Sir: to prevent destruction to the town of Alassio, and to avoid the 
unnecessary effusion of human blood, I desire the immediate surrender of your vessel. If 
you do not comply with my demand, the consequences must remain with you, and not with 
your very humble servant, Horatio Nelson.’— Admiral Hotham, in addition to the thanks 
which he conveyed to Captain Nelson, and his officers, on Sept. 1, subjoined the following 
liberal commendation of the former, when he sent the dispatches to the Admiralty: ¢ Iis 
officer-like conduct upon this, and, indeed, upon every occasion where his services are 
called forth, reflects upon him the highest credit.’ 

This enterprise was soon succeeded by another, which did not terminate quite so suc- 
cessfully. It is detailed in the following official account that was sent to Admiral Hotham, 
dated Vado Bay, August 80, 1795. < Sir: Having reccived information that a ship laden 
with provisions was arrived at Oneglia, I yesterday aftcrnoon manned the two small gal- 
lies, taken on the 26th, with forty-four officers and men from the Aganicmnon, and ten 
men belonging to the Southampton, under the command of Licutenant George Andrews, 
and Lieutenant Peter Spicer of ihe Agamemnon; and ordered Lieutenant Andrews to 
proceed to Oneglia, and to endeavour to take the said ship. On his passage down, 
about nine o’clock at night, he fell in with three large vessels with lateen sails, which he 
engaged at ten o'clock. One of these was carried by boarding, but the men belonging to 
her, retiring to the others, cut her adrift, the three vessels being made fast logether. At 
half past ten the attack on the other two was renewed with the greatest spirit; but the 
number of men on board was too great, united with the height of their vessels, for our 
force; and my gallant officers and men, after a long contest, were obliged to retreat. Tt 
is with the greatest pain I have to render so long a list™ of killed and wounded. The 
spirited and officer-like conduct of Lieutenants Andrews and Spicer, I cannot sufficiently 
applaud; and every praise is due to each individual, for their exemplary bravery and good 


* Belonging to the Agamemnon, killed s, mortally wounded 3, wounded 7. Officers names, Mr. Thomas 
Withers, mate, wounded; Mr, D. Williams, midshipman, mortaliy wounded ; Mr, Samuel Gamble, midshipman, 
wounded.—Southampton, killed 1, wounded 3.—Total killed 4, mortally wounded 3, wounded 10. 
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conduct. The vessels had no colours hoisted, but a Greek flag has been found on board 
the prize. 

On the first of September, 1795, he sent from Vado Bay the following account of 
what had passed, with some additional information, to Mrs. Nelson:—‘ We have made a 
small Expedition with the squadron, and taken a French corvette and some other vessels, 
in which affair I lost no men; but since, I have not been so successful. I detached Mr. 
Andrews to cut off a ship from Oneglia: On his passage, he fell in with three Turkish 
vessels, as it has since turned out, who killed and wounded 17 of my poor fellows. Seven 
are already dead, and more must be lost by the badness of their wounds ; and I am sorry 
to add, that the Turks got into Genoa, with six millions of hard cash: however, they 
who play at bowls must expect rubs, and the worse success now, the better, I hope, 
another time. Our fleet is still at Leghorn. Collingwood I hear is arrived in the Excel- 
lent, 74, with the convoy from England. J am almost afraid, that the Campaign in this 
country will end in a very different manner from what might have been expected ; but 
I will do my best until it finishes.’ 

On the fourth of September, 1795, not finding the General likely to move, Captain 
Nelson went again on a cruise ; and proceeding down the coast as far as Nice, he sounded 
the greater part of it. On the seventh, he saw Admiral Hotham’s fleet standing to the 
westward, and on the 12th the Agamemnon returned to Vado Bay. Soon after his arrival, 
he delivered a Memoir to General de Vins; a part of which has been extracted. 

‘Having been down the Coast to the westward, as far as Nice, the following is the 
result of my observation, and the service which I can undertake to perform with his 
Majesty’s squadron, should you, Sir, be inclined to think it right to get to the west- 
‘ ward of your present situation.—I can embark four or five thousand men, with their 
arms and a few days provisions, on board the ships of the squadron; and will engage to 
land them within two miles of St. Remo with their field pieces, It is necessary for me to 
point out the necessity of possessing St. Remo, and its situation with respect to the sea; 
as it is the only place between Vado, and Ville Franche, where the squadron can lie 
in safety. The town is situated in the middle of a small bay, where the squadron can 
anchor in almost all winds; in some respects it is as good as Vado. Bay, in others, for 
security of large ships, it certainly is not so. It has a mole, where all small vessels can lie 
and load and unload their cargoes: an advantage which Vado has not. Secondly, 


e In this, and various other passages in his letters, Captain Nelson had his favourite author, Shakespear, in 
view; who, according to Johnson, used the word rub, as signifying an inequality of ground, that hinders the 
motion of a bowl, : 

« We'll play at bowls : 
— Twill make me think the World is full of rubs, 
And that my Fortune runs against the bias. 


3 N 
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respecting provisions for the Austrian army, I will undertake to provide sufficient convoys, 
that they shall arrive in safety: and, thirdly, there can be no doubt but an embarkation 
of the troops, should such a measure prove necessary, might always be covered by the 
squadron. 

‘ The possession of St. Remo, as head quarters for magazines of stores and provisions, 
would enable General de Vins to turn his Army to the eastward or westward; the enemy at 
Oneglia would be cut off from provisions, and a body of men could be landed to attack 
it, whenever it might be judged necessary. Nice, from the vicinity of St. Remo, would 
be completely blockaded by sea; and the British fleet, twenty-three sail of the line, are 
now off Toulon.’ 

General de Vins, on the 14th, returned the following answer:* ‘ I have received, with 
much pleasure, your memoir concerning an attack in the neighbourhood of St. Remo, which 
you have been pleased to communicate. You are well aware, that in all enterprises, it is 
necessary to calculate the advantages that would accrue, if entirel y successful, or only par- 
tially so; and also the disadvantages that might arise, if it terminated unsuccessfully. 
You say in the memoir, that the Bay of St. Remo is equally good with that of Vado. I 
am not a seaman, but from the information I have collected respecting the different 
anchorages along the coast of the Riviera, I have been led to conclude, that vessels of a 
certain size could not approach St. Remo nearer, than at the distance of a mile, or there- 
abouts, and that even then they are exposed, whilst at anchor, to every wind that blows. 
Whereas, on the contrary, in Vado Bay, as we have it @n record, the English fleet under 
the orders of Admiral Matthews, passed a great part of the winter there, during the years 
1745 and 1746. In the military commission that was held at Milan on the 22d of June, 
1794, it was said, ‘ That the Allies ought to make themselves masters of the Road and 
Port of Vado, it being the only anchorage of the Riviera, where an English fleet could 
remain during the winter, and prevent.the enemy from making any attempt on Italy. 
Si cependant Monsieur le Commandant Nelson est assuré, quune partie de la Flotte puisse y 
passer Uhiver ; il n’y a aucun risque, au quel je ne m’expose rai avec plaisir pour procurer des 
abris assurés aux vaisseaux de S. M. Britannique. 

In his reply on the same day, Captain Nelson added, ‘ My reason for the necessity 
of possessing St. Remo, was not that it was a better anchorage than Vado, as I say the 
contrary in my observations, but that it is the best between Vado and Nice, and perfectly 
safe for all small vessels. I neither can nor do-pretend to judge of the movements, your 
Excellency may think proper to make; but I wished to inform you of the support and 
assistance it is in my power to give, and on which you may depend in every arrangement 
that may be making for getting to the westward.’ 


® Lord St. Vincent’s Collection. 
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After consulting with Mr. Drake, he sent another letter to the General, dated ‘the 17th 
of the same month, whilst lying in Genoa Mole: ¢ Your Excellency having doubtless 
suggested a much better plan, than the debarkation of the troops at St. Remo, which I 
again take the liberty of reminding you, was mentioned as the only place proper for land- 
ing stores and provisions; if you would have the goodness to let me know the time, and the 
number of troops ready to embark, I will immediate] ly dispatch a ship to Admiral Hotham, 
to request he will order a sufficient number of transports ; which, if at Corsica, I am sure 
he will instantly do, and I trust that your Excellency’s plan would be successful in its fullest 
extent. Your Excellency will see by the Admiral’s letter of August 19, of which I had 
the honour to send you a copy, that the Admiral insures you from any molestation in 
your operations by the French fleet.’ : DS 

Baron de Vins, in his answer on the 19th, informed Captain Nelson, ‘ That the hope 
of collecting a number of peasants, as mentioned in a former letter, to facilitate the de- 
barkation of troops, had hitherto prevented any mention of the proposed plan; yet at the 
same time he might rest assured, that as soon as he could declare himself ready, with the 
necessary vessels to convey ten thousand men and their artillery and baggage, the General 
would immediately put the Army in motion, and do every thing in his power to support 
the debarkation: Et je puis vous assurer, added he, que metant offert de conduire U Expe- 
dition moiméme, que je ne sacrifierai pas mal a propos, ni les troupes de S. M. PEmpereur mon 
Maitre, ni les Vaisseaux de S. M. Britannique.’ 

On Sept. 15, 1795, Captain Nelson, whilst in Vado Bay, wrote to Mrs. Nelson his 
real sentiments on these proceedings. ‘I am not, Fanny, quite so well pleased as I 
expected with this Army, which is slow beyond all description; and I begin to think, that 
the Emperor is anxious to touch another four millions of English money. As for the 
German generals, war is their trade, and peace is ruin to them; therefore we cannot 
expect that they should have any wish to finish the war. I have just made some propo- 
sitions to the Austrian General to spur him on, which I believe he would have been full 
as well pleased had I omitted: in short, I can hardl ly believe he means to go any farther 
this winter. I am now under sail, on my way to Genoa, to consult with our minister on 
the inactivity of the Austrians ; and he must take some step to urge these people forward. 
The small flotilla from Naples has just joined ; but the season is almost too late for their 
acting. However, if they will act,I can find them plenty of employment; though I doubt 
their inclination. I hope my dear father is as well as I sincerely pray he may be.’ 

In the following letter to Admiral Hotham, Sept. 17, 1795, he still dwelt, and more 
strongly on the tardiness of the Austrian General. < Sir, I came here yesterday morn- 
ing for the purpose of communicating with his Majesty's minister, on several very im- 
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portant points, and amongst others, on the appearance of the inactivity of the Austrian 
General de Vins, who, at my first coming on this station, seemed very anxious to get to 
Nice; and indeed I had very little doubts as to the accomplishment of it. However, 
week after week has passed, without his army having removed one foot to the westward of 
where I found them. You know, Sir, his desire to have answers to three questions, I had 
the honour to send you, which you gave him; and, in the last, you declared, that the 
French fleet should not molest his operations: this answer was certainly all he could have 
wished. As ] perceived that every idea of an attack on the enemy’s works at St. Mspirito was 
given over, I proceeded down the coast to the westward as far as Nice, and the only 
place where I found it practicable to land the troops, was near St. Remo, a Genoese town 
in possession of the French troops, except the citadel. You will see, the General's answer 
to my letter goes totally wide from what I could have meant. As it had for some time 
appeared to me, that the General intended to go no farther than his present position, and 
meant to lay the miscarriage of the enterprise against Nice, which I had always been 
taught to believe was the great object of this Army, to the non-cooperation of the British 
fleet, and the Sardinian army ; to leave the General no room to insinuate such a want on 
our part, has been the object of my Memoir,’ which I hope you will approve. In concert 
with Mr. Drake I have written this day to the General: If his answer should be the 
desire of transports, I think we have them, a passage of twenty-four hours is the outside; 
but I suspect he will now find other excuses, and were you to grant the whole fleet for 
transports, I verily believe some excuse would be found. ‘This, Sir, is my public opinion,’ 
and which I wish not to conceal: happy shall I be to find myself mistaken, and with what 
ardour would I give the General every support, should sucha favourable change take place. 

‘ P.S. I have just received the General’s. answer to my letter written in concert with 
Mr. Drake. As I know not the place of debarkation, I cannot say any thing about it; 
but believe it is between Nice and the Var, where the country people have never been 
subjected to the French ; and it is expected they will take the batteries on the coast, and 
hold them until a landing is effected. If the general is in earnest, which 1 still doubt, I 
have no fear for the success, and we shall yet have Ville Franche.’ 

The following letter to Mr. Drake, Sept. 18, 1795, was written in consequence of a 
complaint from the Genoese government to that minister. Captain Nelson, with his usual 
firmness and judgment, maintains the rights of British ships of war in entering neutral ports. 
* My dear Sir: The occasion of the Inconstant being fired upon, as reported to the officer 
commanding the Agamemnon in my absence by the Captain of the port, is as follows. 
When I came in, I was told that no other ship of war could enter the port; to which I 


* See page 229. 
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replied, None other was coming in. The first gun fired on the Inconstant was only loaded 
with powder ; but, as she still advanced, the other was fired with shot ahead of her: when 
a request was sent, that I would make a signal for the ships not to enter the port. The 
Tnconstant wanted to have communication with me, therefore stood round the Agamem- 
non: this can hardly be called coming into port, at least we do not understand it so. 
These are the facts as stated to me, and I should like to know one thing, on which must 
hinge the propriety or impropriety of the conduct of the Republic. Would not the Re- 
public, in any situation of danger whatever, admit more than five ships inside the mole 
heads? If they answer No, I have but little to say: but if they answer Yes, how could 
they tell, that the Inconstant was not obliged from some cause or other to make for a port?. 
No inquiries were made; and the first notice was a shot, to say, ‘ Whatever, may be your 
distress, you shall not enter here, nor find protection in Genoa Mole.—Much more might 
be added, but I am sure, Sir, you will do what is right. If I were to give chace to a 
French ship of war, and she went into Genoa Mole at a time when there were more 
than five ships in the mole, and they did not fire and turn her out, I would instantly at- 
tack her on their own reasoning, ‘ We will protect five, and no more.’ 

In a Ietter to Sir Gilbert Elliot’ about the same time, he added, ‘ If the Admiral could 
give me one 74, I verily believe we should even yet gain possession of Nice. Mr. Drake 
perhaps has told you how we are obliged to manceuvre about the General: but the politics 
of Courts, my.dear Sir, are I perceive so mean, that private people would be ashamed to 
act in the same way: all is trick and finesse, to which the common cause is sacrificed. 
The General wants a loop-hole, and I hope he will not have one; he shall not if I can 
help it, for I want Ville Franche for a good anchorage this winter. From what motive I 
know not, I hope from a good one, but the Geveral sent orders to attack the enemy’s 
strongest post, St. Espirito ; and after an attack of ten hours it was carried. The General 
seems pleased, and says if be can carry another, the enemy must retire; which would 
give us the country as far as Oneglia. ‘Then comes a fresh objection, which I am pre- 
paring against. Te will say, ‘ I cannot hold an extent of sea coast of forty miles. I must 
give up Vado, for the enemy at Oneglia are on my left flank, and the Piedontese will 
not attack them.’—Time and opportunity however may do much. Mr. Drake has just 
received his appointment to Jand at the head quartersof the Austrian army, and I rejoice 
atit. The loss of the Austrians in the last attack, was one thousand killed and wounded. 
It gives me pain to hear such bad accounts of the behaviour of many of the Corsicans; 
what they can be at, is impossible for me to guess, unless I'rench gold has found its way 
amongst some of their chiefs. But I hope they will yet be quiet, and be no longer 
troublesome to your administration, which has done so much for them.’ 


* Lord Minto’s Collection. 
30 
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In his official letter to the Admiral, on the 20th of September, 1795, Captain Nelson 
said, ‘I have had a meeting with General de Vins this morning, who informed me, that 
yesterday, his troops carried a post of the enemy in the centre of the mountain St. Espi- 
rito, and that the Austrians are now within half musket shot of some other point, which, 
if possible, he means to attack: he is going to the advanced post himself. The General 
also told me, that thé moment he knows the transports are ready, he will head the iroops, 
and has no doubt of being successful.—Four ‘or five thousand peasantry are ready to 
take a battery of eight guns, where the landing is to be effected; for such a short voyage 
a few ships would carry the men, and if the Dolphin is at hand, or the Camel cleared, 
they would take a great number. I hope, Sir, the General will be left without any ex- 

” cuse.’ : 

On the 21st, he wrote to his father and Mrs. Nelson, and thus frankly stated his opi- 
nion respecting the cooperation of the Austrians. «I have been, in concert with his 
Majesty’s minister, very hard at work in pushing the Austrian General forward: and 
yesterday morning got them to make an attack, that has been successful, and they have 
carried the centre post, on the ridge of ‘mountains occupied by the French troops. The 
action lasted ten hours, and if the Géneral will carry one other point, we shall gain thirty- 
three miles of country. Another plan is in agitation; which, sif the Admiral will give me 
transports to carry a certain number of troops, will astonish the French, and perhaps the 
English. The General, if he can be brought to move, is an officer of great abilities ; but 
the politics of his Court so constantly tie his hands, that he cannot always do what he 
thinks proper. However, if the Army does not move, our minister, who is fixed at head 
quarters, will endeavour to withhold the remainder of the Emperor’s loan, say gift: this 
is an all-powerful motive with a German court, and for which the lives of their subjects 
are held in no estimation: I am become a politician, almost fit to enter the diplomatic 
line. Sept. 24. I am just arrived at Leghorn; and have received a most honourable 
testimony of my conduct, which has been transmitted from the Austrian General to our 
minister. It has not indeed been in my power to perform much; but I have done all I 
could to serye the Cause.’ 

The preceding opinion which Nelson had expressed, respecting the conduct of the 
Austrians, was confirmed by Mr. Daake, in a letter to Admiral Hotham, Sept. 22, 1795; 
and that minister at the same time mentioned the high estimation, which de Vins and the 
Ausirian generals entertained of the abilities of the Captain of the Agamemnon. < Sir: 
I avail myself of the earliest opportunity to acquaint your Excellency, that the King has 
been most graciously pleased to appoint me to reside at the head quarters of the Austrian 
army, under the command of General de Vins; in conformity with the third Article of the 
Convention of the 4th of May last, between his Majesty and the Emperor. Understanding 
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that Captain Nelson has already informed your Excellency of every thing which has 
passed of late between him, General de Vins, and myself, I forbear troubling you with a 
repetition of those circumstances. I confess, that I do not believe General de Vins is’ 
seriously inclined to undertake the expedition in question; but your Excellency may 
nevertheless think it necessary to act precisely as if there were no doubt of the sincerity 
of the General’s professions. Whatever may be the event, we certainly must all be desir- 
ous of avoiding even the shadow of an imputation, that a failure of the Campaign in Italy 
should be attributed to a want of ex@tion on our part.—I cannot, in justice to the abili- 
tics, judgment, and activity of Captain Nelson, omit mentioning the very high estimation 
in which that officer is held by General de Vins, and the other Austrian General Officers ; 
and I have thought it my duty to transmit to his Majesty’s Ministers at home, the hand- 
some testimony which our Allies bear to the zeal and good conduct of this officer, whom 
you selected to command the Squadron cooperating with them.’ 

In a previous letter, on the 15th of September, Captain Nelson mentioned the junction 
of a small flotilla from Naples, and his determination to give them plenty of employment, 
if they would but act. Accordingly on the 1st of October, 1795, he sent the following 
letter to the Commandant, * Sir: The enemy’s gun-boats having very much annoyed the 
Austrian camp, near Loano, I must desire, that you will, until further orders, consider the 
preventing of these boats from annoying the Austrian camp, as the greatest and only ser- 
vice which I at present wish you to perform; and I hope from the zeal which the officers 
of the King of Naples have always shewn, that you will soon find an opportunity of 
attacking and destroying these gun-boats. If you can spare any of the feluccas from this 
service, I shall be glad to have two of them stationed between Vado and Genoa, to pre- 
vent the enemy's row-boats, from Genoa, molesting the vessels with provisions for the 
army at Vado.’ 

The various and important services which Captain Nelson' performed with his little 
Squadron, formed a striking contrast with the slow and unprofitable operations of the 
powerful Austrian army, that was to have cooperated with him. The former employed 
his force to the very utmost of its ability, and constantly detached his frigates, so that each 
could best furnish its respective assistance to promote the general object in view. On the 
2d of October, he directed Captain Cockburn, in the Melcager, to run along shore as far 
to the westward as Cape Garoupe, and thence to stand over as near Corsica, as from 
winds, weather, and information, he might judge necessary for intercepting supplies 
going to St. Remo; on which station he was to continue for eight or ten days. The active 
mind of Nelson was also employed in devising some stratagem, that might induce the 


* Captain Nelson did not obtain 2 Commodore's pendant until the arrival of Sir John Jervis; when the former 
received what is termed a ten shilling pendant, and afterwards a broad pendant, with a Captain under him. 
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French squadron to sail from Genoa: they however eluded his design, which he noticed 
in writing to Mrs. Nelson, from Vado Bay, Oct. 5. <« Nothing has occurred, since 1 wrote 
last, except the sailing of the French squadron from Genoa. As soon as they knew of my 
absence, they made a push, and I fear are all got off. Two of our frigates were seen 
firing at them; but I have not much expectation of their success. It was a near touch, 
for I came back the next morning, after they had sailed on the preceding evening. I am 
vexed and disappointed ; but the best laid schemes, if obliged to be trusted to others, will 
sometimes fail. I must submit, and hope for bettgr luck another time: yet a squadron 
of French ships would have so graced my triumph! In the opinion of the Genoese my 
squadron is constantly offending: so that it almost appears a trial between us, who shall 
first be tired; they of complaining, or me of answering them. However, my mind is 
fixed, and nothing they can say will make me alter my conduct towards them. Our 
armies are very close to the French, every hour I expect an attack from them; as the 
General, from some cause or other, does not just now seem to be in the humour to begin 
the attack.—I have Just received a very affectionate letter from his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, and he appears to remember our long acquaintance with much satis- 
faction: one of his expressions is, I never part with a letter of yours, they are to me highly 
valuable. He finds me unalterable, which I fancy he has not always done in those he has 
honoured with a preference,’ 

Captain Nelson" to General Count Wallis, dated Agamemnon, Vado Bay, Nov. 7, 1795. 

‘ I was honoured, Sir, last night with your letter of yesterday’s date. I hope every Gene- 
ral Officer in the army will give me credit for iny desire of doing whatever is in my power 
to render them assistance. I will immediately order a frigate and a brig to cruise off Cape 
Noli, in order to keep these gun-boats in some check; but the Ca plains of the ships who 
have anchored off Pictra declare to me, that it is impossible to lie there in the least swell, 
as it is a quicksand; and the frigate and brig were with difficulty saved, when there a few 
days ago. Indeed, Sir, though I shall order the ships off Noli, as you seem to wish it, 
yet I must apprise you, that the first strong wind off the land may drive them to sea, and 
that the same wind is favourable to the enemy’s gun-boats; and I am sorry to observe, that 
Languelia, and Alassio, are good places to ride at anchor in, when the same wind would 
drive any vessel on shore which may be at Pietra. The moment I hear of an attack, you 
may be assured I shall come round in the Agamemnon, and render you every assistance 
in my power. ' I wish the Neapolitan gallies would ever keep in Vado Bay, when they 
would be nearer to you, but they are always in Savona Mole. I truly lament his Excel- 
lency General de Vins’ bad state of health, and I beg leave to send my sincere wishes for 
his speedy recovery.’ 


“ From Mr. Drake’s collection. 
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Captain Nelson to General de Vins, dated Nov. 8, 1795. 

‘Sir: As you are in expectation of a general attack by the French, and think the 
enemy's gun-boats may be very troublesome in firing on your flank; and as I hold my 
ships In momentary readiness to come to your assistance; I beg leave to suggest, as 
the quickest means of my knowing of the attack, that signals by guns, if possible, may 
be established from Pietra to the fort in Vado. You may rest assured, that the moment I 
know of the attack, a very short time shall carry the Agamemnon, and every vessel I can 
collect, to Pietra; for believe me, I have the most sincere disposition to cooperate with 
your Excellency in the destruction of our enemy.’ 

Captain Nelson to Mr. Drake, dated Agamemnon, Vi ado Bay, Nov. 12. 

‘ My dear Sir: I was only yesterday favoured with yours of the 5th, enclosing a bul- 
letin relative to the coast near St. Remo. I had yesterday morning a letter from General 
de Vins, informing me that the tartans were withdrawn from Borghetto, and that he thinks 
his position too strong for the French to succeed in any attack they may make. Nothing, 
I am sure you will believe, will be wanting on the part of my squadron to cover the General’s 
flank by sea. I have requested the General to establish signals by guns, when I should 
be with him, before they got well warm in the attack. Flora and a brig are now cruising 
off Noli and Pietra; but I fear they may be blown off the coast. The weather is so severe, 
that either the French or Austrians must quit the hills: and as some Austrian soldiers have 
died with the cold on their posts, the enemy cannot be very comfortable. A few days 
must, I think, give a turn to the face of affairs. Kellerman, I understand, visits every 
post once in twenty-four hours, and says every thing to encourage the soldiers. Last 
night brought a report, that the French privateers from Genoa had landed at Voltri, and 
taken money and other effects belonging to the Austrians. If this account be true, it 
must alter the system of Genoese neutrality: pray tell me something about it, you must 
of course be informed of the circumstance, or know it to be a fabrication. Iam unmoor- 
ing, and intend, if the weather be tolerable, to go to-morrow to Pietra for a few hours, to 
pay my respects to General de Vins, who has been very ill. 

‘ Reports say, and J believe it is true, that Admiral Hotham has struck his flag and 
given up the command, as also Admiral Goodall; and that Sir Hyde Parker commands 
the fleet until Sir John Jervis’s arrival. Captain Frederick has hoisted a distinguishing 
pendant, and commands the third division of the fleet. This cannot, my dear Sir, but make 
me fecl, that I am the first officer commanding a squadron, destined to cooperate with the 
Austrians and Sardinians, who has been without a distinguishing pendant: most have had 
a broad pendant, but that I neither expected, nor wished for; yet I think, as I have had 
the pleasure to give satisfaction to our Allies, that the ministry, if you thought proper to 
represent it, would order me a distinguishing pendant from my having this command, or 
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some other mark of their favour. Pray excuse this part of my letter: I am assured you 
will do what is right for me.’ 


Captain Nelson to H. R. H. .the Duke of Clarence;* ‘Genoa Roads, Nov. 18, 1795. 


‘ Sir: Almost every day produces such changes in the prospect of our affairs, that in 
relating events I hardly know where to begin. The two Armies are both so strongly posted, 
that neither is willing to give the attack; each waits to see which can endure the cold longest. 
The French General has laid an embargo on all the vessels on the coast, near a hundred 
sail, and it would not surprise me, if he is meditating a retreat, in case his plans do not 
succeed; which I hope they will not, as the prevention of them, in a great measure, de- 
pends on our naval force under my orders. This has called me here, where a circumstance 
has arisen, that has given us the alarm sooner than was intended. 

‘ An Austrian Commissary was travelling from Genoa towards Vado, with 10,0007. 
sterling, and it was known he was to sleep at a place called Voltri, about nine miles from 
Genoa. This temptation was too great for the French Captain of the Brune, in concert 
with the French Minister, to keep his word of honour; and the boats of that frigate, with 
some privateers, went out of the port, landed, and brought back the money. ‘The next 
day, the 11th of November, recruiting was publickly carried on in the town of Genoa, 
and numbers inlisted; and on the 13th at night, as many men as could be collected were 
to sail under convoy of the Brune, and to land, and take a strong post of the Genoese, 
between Genoa and Savona. A hundred men were to have been sent from the French 
army at Borghetto, and an insurrection of the Genoese peasantry was to have been encou- 
taged; which I believe would have succeeded for several miles up the country. General 
de Vins must have sent four or five thousand men, probably, from his army, which would 
have given the enemy a fairer prospect of success in their intended attack. The scheme 
was bold, but I do not think it would have succeeded in all points. 

*‘ However, my arrival here on the 13th in the evening, caused a total change: the fri- 
gate, knowing her deserts, and what had been done here before with the transports and 
privateers, hauled from the outer to the inner Mole, and is a inside the merchant ships, 
with her powder out, for no ships can go into the inner Mole with powder on board; and, 
as I have long expected an embarkation from the French army from the westward, to 
harass General de Vins, there I was fully on my guard. Whilst I remain here no harm 
can happen, unless, which private information says is likely to take place, that four sail _ 
of the line and some frigates are to come here, and take Agamemnon and her squadron. 
What steps the Austrian Generals, and Ministers, will adopt to get redress, for this I fear 
allowed breach of neutrality, on the part of the Genoese government, I cannot yet tell. 


* From his Royal Highness’s collection. 
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It is a very extraordinary circumstance, but a fact, that since my arrival, respect to the 
neutral port has not been demanded of me; if it had, my answer was ready, ‘ That it was 
useless and impossible for me to give it. As the breach of the neutrality has not been 
noticed, I fancy they are aware of my answer, and therefore declined asking the question. 
A superior force to the French must now always be kept here; but, I own, I think the 
French will make a push from Toulon to drive us away, that they may do something, and 
they have no time to lose. Sir Hyde Parker is gone to the westward, and my force is 
very much reduced, at a time I humbly conceive it wants addition. Admiral Hotham is 
travelling until the spring; as is Admiral Goodall, who feels much hurt at not getting the 
command; a braver, or better officer, is seldom to be found. JI am in expectation of be- 
ing ordered to England; the ship, ship’s company, and myself, are all out of repair. I 
beg leave to subscribe myself, your Royal Highness’s most attached and faithful Horatio 
Nelson,’ Ca 
From the same to the same, dated Nov. 19, 1795. 

‘The new Doge is now elected, and we hope to get some answer from the government. 
My situation is the more awkward, as what has happened does not relate to the English 
Minister, the breach of neutrality being an Austrian business; but, as I am cooperating with 
the Austrians, it has made me a party. My line of conduct is very clear, as I shall sig- 
nify at a proper time, ‘ ‘That if the Genoese government have not the power, nor the incli- 
nation, to prevent these expeditions sailing from their ports, it then becomes my business, 
as far as in me lies, to prevent it; which must be done by keeping a superior force in the 
port, to sail with them. I hope for the best; but, to say the truth, I think I shall be attacked 
very soon by a much superior force from Toulon, and I have long begged for two sail of 
the line to be added to my squadron: Certainly IJ had no more substantial reason, than 
what was strongly impressed on my mind, from various reports and conversations: I pray 
God I may be mistaken, and that Sir Hyde may keep them in port. The number of gun- 
boats collecting both at Toulon, and Nice, can be for no other purpose than to force a Jand- 
ing on this coast; and it would surprise me, should they get a squadron up here, if they 
did not seize Genoa, and then fourteen days would decide the campaign.’ 

Admiral Goodall did not strike his flag, without taking leave of his friend, dated Pisa, 
November 8, 1795. “ I could not, my dear Nelson, leave the fleet without saying, what 
satisfaction it gave me to read, in the public papers, Admiral Hotham’s letter to the Admi- 
ralty on your late success. It afforded me additional pleasure, as I had so warmly recom- 
mended your being employed on that service, from the high opinion I had of your bravery 
and activity. Go on, and prosper.’—On the 20th of November, Captain Nelson sent the 
following official communication to Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, Commander in Chief for the 
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time being in the Mediterranean. < Agamemnon, Genoa Road, 1795. Sir: Upon consul- 
tation with his Excellency Mr. Drake, I have determined on sending a vesscl to you, with 
the enclosed Reports of the state of the ships in Toulon. It is needless for me to make 
any further observations on their contents; but if the enemy’s squadron comes on this 
coast, and lands from three to four thousand men between Genoa and Savona, I am con- 
fident that either the whole Austrian army will be defeated, or must inevitably retreat 
into Piedmont, and abandon their artillery and stores. We are acquainted with the 
French plans, and of the well-founded expectation they have of raising an insurrection of 
the Genoese peasantry, in a particular valley between this and Vado. I have not, which 
probably you know, been on former occasions backward in representing my thoughts to 
Admiral Hotham, that at one time, or another, the French would make a push for this 
coast, as also my wishes for a reinforcement of two 74 gun ships, and that the frigates 
should not be diminished; the latter Iam sorry to say is done. 

‘ The extraordinary events which have taken place here, and the expedition which 
would now sail from this port, were I to withdraw the Agamemnon, will always render it 
a measure of necessity to keep a superior force to the French at this place; with orders to 
attack the enemy if they presume to sail: they broke the neutrality, and the Genoese have 
not called on me for my word to respect it.’ 

‘Nov. 21: Iam sorry to add, that the weather is so very bad in this Gulf, that neither 
sails, nor ships, nor people, can remain at sea for a long time. This morning, at day- 
light, the Austrians took possession of the French emply magazines at St. Pierre d’Arena, 
and the centinels are now close to the gates of Genoa. We think General de Vins has 
done wrong in this instance: He demanded satisfaction and payment of the Genocse 
government, and, without waiting for the answer, has taken satisfaction himself; had the 
General done so at first, he would have found full magazines, instead of empty ones: by 
his conduct he has liberated the Genoese from their difficulties. You may be assured | 
shall pursue a steady moderate line of conduct’ 

: The Rev. Edmund Nelson, when at Bath, to his Son Horatio, 1793. 

‘ If your promises, my dear Horatio, and assurances of a speedy return, could be made 
good by any act of your own, they would remain as unalterable, as a Persian, or a Median’ 
law: but both your good wife and myself perceive, that we must not depend, at present, 
on seeing you.—The unhappy emigrants could gain no footing in their native Country. A 
Dutch war is commenced. The minister continues to have a great majority in every thing. 
Sir Charles Middleton has left the Admiralty. You have the treasure of a sclfapproving 
mind; fora while, therefore, retire from incessant fatigue. Whatever may be the emoluments 
of your long and severe service, they are attended with a reputation, which will endure, T 
believe, as long as the English annals remain; and let me say, such a wealth will descend 
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and prove. invaluable to your survivors.—The Gazette brought us- your letter to- the 
Admiralty, August 27, and also Admiral Hotham’s, who is neither ignorant of your: ser-. 
vices, nor willing to conceal them. We have also yours of Sept. 3, and partake-of your 
sorrow for the loss of some of your men: they are committed into the hands of a faithful 
and all just Creator. My feeble and imperfect petition is daily offered, that the same 
Providence, which hitherto has ever been your shield, and buckler, in the hour of danger, 
may still preserve you from The arrow that flyeth by day, and the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness. In days of peace, you will, I hope, enjoy your cottage: Agreeably to your 
wishes we have taken a small house here for three years; the sun must return upon ‘us 
before I can revisit Burnham. “God bless you all.. Farewell. Edmund Nelson, 
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SECTION IV. 


From Admiral Sir John Jervis’s arrival, as Commander in Chief, in the Mediterranean, November 1795, to the - 
glorious termination of his Action off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797. 


WHILST SERVING ON BOARD HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS AGAMEMNON, CAPTAIN, DIADEM, MINERVE, 
AND IRRESISTIBLE. 


Towarps the end of the year, 1795, Captain Nelson received an order to put 
himself under the command of Sir John Jervis, K. B. dated on board the Lively, in 


Anno 
-Etat. 38. 


Gibraltar Bay, Nov.19. ‘I'he only acquaintance which the Captain of the Agamemnon had - 
with this officer, was in having been introduced to him by Captain Locker, for whom the 
Admiral entertained the highest regard. Without presuming to discuss the merit, or de- 
merit of this great naval Commander, it is necessary here to remark, that Nelson found in 
Sir John Jervis, a mind perfectly congenial with his own ; active, enterprising, and deter- 
mined to pursue against all obstacles, whatever experience, or the passing events of the 
day, pointed out as his professional or political duty. With the reputation which he had 
gaincd in the various gradations of the service, was united a thorough knowledge of the 
politicks of the British empire, and of Europe, and a keen discrimination of the real cha- 
racter and abilities of those officers who served under him. Naturally:of an ambitious dis- 
position, and professionally a strict disciplinarian, he despised the trammels, and sometimes 
perhaps forgot the feelings which repress common minds; and being determined strictly to 
execute the important duties that were intrusted to him, he resolved, that every person in 
3Q 
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the fleet should rigidly do the same. Such in brief was the officer, who now superseded 
Vice Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, commander in chief in the Mediterranean for the time 
being, after Admiral Hotham had struck his flag, and returned to England. 

One of the first official communications, which Captain Nelson made to Admiral Sir 
John Jervis, was a succinct retrospect of the Vado Campaign, the greater part of which 
has been already inserted. Some further extracts may, however, be made from this valuable 
document: Mr. Drake in a letter, Sept. 13, had thus delivered his sentiments: ‘ General 
de Vins’ excuse, about the Court of Turin having made peace, is a mere pretext; to leave 
him no loop-hole, I have written to him to-day, to assure him formally and ministerially, 
that it is not true; and you are fully at liberty to repeat to the General, in the strongest 
manner, these assurances from me.——On October 26, Mr. Drake had again communicated 
with Captain Nelson: I am Just returned to Genoa, from my military excursion: I had 
intended to have gone from Turin to Savona; but I was so fully persuaded, from every 
thing I heard and saw, whilst on my tour, that there was no hope of stimulating the Austrian 
General to any active operations during the campaign, that I thought it better to return 
to Genoa. I shall be very anxious to hear the result of your visit to the Admiral; and I 
hope he will have adopted your proposition.’—‘ The object of my visit,’ adds Captain Nel- 

. 8on, “was to ask the Admiral to give me two 74 gun ships, and as many transports as he 
had in Leghorn, with the Camel and Dolphin, to have carried the ten thousand men as 
desired: the Admiral, however, did not think it right to send a ship. On the Ist of No- 
vember I chased a very large convoy into Allassio, and, by the 8th, they were increased to 
full one hundred sail, including gun-boats, and other vessels of war; but they were too 
well protected for me to make any attempt with my small squadron. On the 10th, the 
French took the Austrian post at Voltri; on the 11th it was retaken; on the 12th, the 
French were making every exertion for a most vigorous and bold attempt to establish them- 
selves, in a strong post, between Voltri and Savona, and were in hopes of causing an in- 
surrection of the Genoese peasantry. M ¥ presence was required at Genoa to prevent this 
expedition, by Mr. Drake, the Austrian minister, and by the Austrian General com- 
manding at Vado. On the 13th I went to Genoa, and was kept there contrary to my 
inclination, until after the defeat of the Austrian army on the 23d of November. llowever, 
I have the consolation, that to the Agamemnon’s staying at Genoa, so many thousands of 
Austrians owe their safety, by the pass of the Bocchetta being kept open, and amongst 
others General de Vins himself’ 

The ingratitude which the Allies of Great Britain so constantly displayed, to the utter 
ruin of themselves, and the subsequent overthrow of the political balance of Europe, was 
rendered still more remarkable, by being directed against the established fame of Captain 
Nelson, and that of the officers who served with him. A greater instance of the degradation 
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of the European States cannot easily be reserved for posterity. Notwithstanding all that 
the resolute Captain of the Agamemnon had performed, his acknowledged integrity, his 
perseverance, which neither the indolence, nor the half measures of others could abate; 
they fabricated a malicious falsehood reflecting on that integrity, and, having poisoned 
the mind of the good old King of Sardinia, endeavoured to abate the confidence which 
his own government began to place in his services. An official communication from Mr. 
Drake, gave Captain Nelson the first intelligence of their designs: yielding, therefore, 
to the impulse of his indignant sensations, and conscious of his uprightness, he imme- 
diately addressed the following letter to Lord Grenville, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, dated Agamemnon, Genoa Road, November 23, 1795. ‘ My Lord: Having re- 
ceived, from Mr. Drake, a copy of your Lordship’s letter to him in October, enclosing a 
paper highly reflecting on the honour of myself, and other of his Majesty’s Officers em: 
ployed on this coast under my orders, it well becomes me, as far as in my power lies, to 
wipe away this ignominious stain on our characters. I do, therefore, in behalf of myself, 
and much injured brethren, demand, That the person, whoever he may be, that wrote, or 
gave that paper to your Lordship, should fully, and expressly, bring home his charge; which, 
as he states that this agreement is made by numbers of people on both sides, there can be 
no difficulty in domg. We dare him, my Lord, to the proof. If he cannot, I do humbly 
inplore, that his Majesty will be most graciously pleased to direct his Attorney General 
to prosecute this infamous libeller in his Majesty’s courts.of law; and I likewise feel; that, 
without impropriety, I may on behalf of my brother Officers, demand the support of his 
Majesty's Ministers: for, as if true, no punishment can be too great for the Traitors, so, if 
false, none can be too heavy for the Villain, who has dared to allow his pen to write such 
a paper. Perhaps I ought to close my letter here; but I feel too much to rest easy for a 
moment, when the honour of the Navy, and our Country, is struck at through us; for if 
len Captains, whom chance has thrown together, can instantly join in such a traitorous 
measure, it 1s fair to conclude we are all bad. 

* As this traitorous agreement could not be carried on, but by concert of all the Cap- 
tains, if they were on the stations allotted them; and, as they could only be drawn from 
those stations by orders from me, I do most fully acquit all my brother Captains from 
such a combination, and have to request, That I may be considered as the only responsi- 
ble person for what is done under my command, if I approve of the conduct of those 
under my orders, which in this most public manner I beg leave to do: for Officers more 
alert, and more anxious for the good, and honour, of their King and Country, can scarcely 
ever fall to the lot of any commanding officer; their names* I place at the end of this 


* Captains Freemantle, Hope, Cockburn, Hon. C. Elphinstone, Shields, Middleton, Plampin, Brisbane, 
T. Elphinstone, M‘Namara. 
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letter. For myself, from my earliest youth I have been in the Naval Service ; and in two 
wars, have been in more than oné hundred and forty skirmishes, and battles, at sea and 
on shore; have lost an eye, and have often bled in fighting the enemies of my King and 
Country; and God knows, instéad of Riches, my little fortune has been diminished in the 
service: But J shall not trouble your Lordship further at present, than just to say, That 
at the close of this Campaign, where I have had'the pleasure to receive the approbation of 
the Generals of the allied powers; of his Excellency Mr. Drake, who has been always on 
the spot; of Mr. Trevor, who has been at a distance; when I expected and hoped, from 
the representations of his Majesty’s Ministers, that his Majesty would have most graciously 
condescended to have favourably noticed my earnest desire to serve him, instead of all 
my fancied approbation, to receive an accusation of a most traitorous nature—it has almost 
been too much for me to bear—Conscious Innocence, I hope, will support me.’ 

As the subject of this letter was of so delicate and extraordinary a nature, it was deemed 
expedient, previous to its meeting the public eye, that it should be laid before the Hon. 
Mr. Trevor;* and the following is the answer which he transmitted. «J return you the 
very energetic letter of my late noble friend: it’ was no doubt addressed to Lord Grenville, 
from whom the paper alluded to must have been officially sent to Mr. Drake. A scan- 
‘dalous and calumniating suspicion prevailed at that time amongst the Allies, that there 
existed a criminal connivance between the British cruisers in the Mediterranean, and the 
coasting vessels of the enemy; whereby they were permitted to land their cargoes for the 
supply of the French army in the. Riviera of Genoa. 

‘The fact was, that the French army was most provokingly supplied by sea, notwith- 
standing the British ships who were stationed off the coast: but it was by no means for 
want of every exertion on their part, much less from any treachery. ‘Without condescend- 
ing to repel an accusation, as groundless as it was injurious, the thing spoke for itself upon 
a-moment’s reflection: for neither we, nor the Allies, had any small craft that could ap- 
proach the shore; whilst the supplies were smuggled along the coast by night, in light 
vessels, in spite of every thing which our frigates, or sloops of war, could do to prevent it. 
I was sent to Milan to confer with the Austrian General, and Admiral Goodall, on this 
subject, and other matters of cooperation: We suggested the only remedy that could be de- 
vised, which was that of getting some gallies, and row-boats, from Genoa, or Civita Vecchia. 

‘ I never saw the injurious paper in question: from his ignorance of naval affairs, the 
Austrian Commander, who felt the effects of the misfortune without sufficiently attending 
to its cause, easily listened to the misrepresentations that were made to him upon the sub- 
ject, and transmitted them to his Court; whence, or through the medium of that of Turin, 


* The letter was transmitted by the Viscountess Percival to Mr. Trevor, and the subsequent answer in expla- 
nation of the subject is addressed to her Ladyship, dated Nov. 29, 1807. 
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they reached England. The accusation was probably vague and general; it does not ap- 
pear, that any names were mentioned ; the nature and the channel of the information, did 
not admit of any public refutation of it; and Commodore Nelson’s letter, as well as Mr. 
Drake’s answer, would have been more than sufficient to obliterate in a moment any atten- 
tion that might have been given to it by government. 

‘ With regard to the mention, made in Nelson’s letter, of my approbation of his con- 
duct, I cannot help adding a little on that subject, because it belongs to one of the cir- 
cumstances in my life, which I recollect with the greatest pleasure. It was I think in 1795, 
that this great man, with whom I had been in official correspondence, and, with whom and 
Mr. Drake, many conferences had been held on board the Agamemnon, and: whom I even 
then looked up to with admiration; sent me a letter expressive of uneasiness and dis- 
appointment, that his ardour and faithful services had not been more favourably attended 
to by government, and requesting me, to furnish him with a letter to ministers expressive 
of my sense of his services, as-far as they had fallen within the sphere of my observation, 
or knowledge. I have often regretted that this letter, which subsequent events have since 
made a curious and interesting document, was burnt with my papers at Turin, but I possess 
a copy of my answer to it, which concluded with these words, ‘ And I shall ever consider 
it as the proudest circumstance in my life, that such a character, as Commodore Nelson’s, 
should have thought a testimonial of mine could add any thing to its lustre.’ 

Captain Nelson to Mr. Drake,’ dated Agamemnon, Genoa Road, Nov 27, 1795. 

‘ Sir: As I have heard from reports that the retreat of the Austrian army is laid to want 
of cooperation on the part of the British squadron, it becomes me to state a few facts, by 
which your Excellency can form a judgment of my conduct; and in which I flatter myself 
will appear, that nothing has been wanting on my part to give every possible energy to the 
operations of the Austrians. A frigate was always anchored near. Pietra, until the season 
was such as to render that measure no longer possible ; for it was persevered in until two 
of his Majesty’s ships were nearly lost. When this defence was taken away in the first 
week in November, I stationed the Flora and Speedy brig off Cape Noli, within six miles 
of Pietra; but at the same time I informed General de Vins, that I considered them by no 
means so ready to afford assistance in case of an attack, as if they lay al a greater distance 
in Vado: The event has justified my fears; for the Speedy has never since been heard of, 
and the Flora from some cause, which I am at present unacquainted with, is gone to Leg- 
horn. The Agamenmon lay at single anchor in Vado Bay, with the two Neapolitan gallies, 
ready to proceed on the first gun being fired by the enemy, and so anxious was I to render 
every assistance to our Allies, that I requested General de Vins to establish a signal by 
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guns from Pietra to Vado, that I might be with him, if the wind was fair, long before any 
messenger could have reached Vado. On the 9th of November, General de Vins sent me 
word, that he believed the French thought his position too ‘strong to be attacked, and that, 
as he was coming from Savona in a few days, we would talk over the subject of signals, 
The demand made of my assistance here, I shall not enter into; the cause of it, of my re- 
maining here, and the salvation of many thousand Austrian troops, and of General de Vins 
himself, are fully known to your Excellency. I shall therefore only state further, that the 
Lowestoffe, Inconstant, and Southampton, have been taken from my squadron, and the 
ship that was ordered to replace them, has never yet come under my orders: I therefore 
trust it will appear in this short Statement, that nothing has been wanting on my part to 
give full effect to every operation of the Austrians; and that the force under my command 
has been so.employed, as will meet the approbation of our Sovereign, your Excellency, 
and his Majesty’s ministers. Whenever a more full, or more particular account of my 
conduct is demanded, I have no doubt but I shall be found not only free from blame, but 
worthy of approbation.’ 

His correspondence with Mrs. Nelson, occasionally gives a nearer view of the real 
sentiments of this great and extraordinary man. On the 2d of December, 1795, when 
at.sea, he said, ‘ Lord Hood will have discovered, that from my last letter to him re- 
specting the defeat of the Austrians on the 23d of November, the loss of Vado would 
consequently follow. Tell him, the French had collected full an hundred sail of vessels, 
in case of failure, to carry off their troops; they had also ten or twelve gun-vessels, as 
many privateers and a man of war brig. I described to the Admiral the great service, 
that the destruction of these vessels would be of, many of them being laden with corm, on 
which the French General had laid an embargo; and, as I had not force enough, I begged 
of the Admiral, if he came to sea, to look at this fleet himself, offering, if he would permit 
me the honour, to lead the Culloden and Courageux to the attack, and with my then squa- 
dron of frigates, to take or destroy the whole: I pretend not to say, the Austrians would 
not have been beat, had not the gun-boats harassed them, for on my conscience I believe 
they would; but I believe the French would not have attacked, had we destroyed all the 
vessels of war, transports, &c. The Austrians, by all accounts, did not stand firm. The 
French, half naked, were determined to conquer or die; and had I not, though I own 
against my inclination, been kept at Genoa, from eight to ten thousand men would have 
been taken prisoners, and amongst the number General de Vins himself. For the French 
plan, well laid, was to possess a post in the road these people fled by, retreat it could not 
be called, for, except a part of the army under General Wallis of about ten thousand 
men, it was, the Devil take the hindmost. I had a lieutenant, two midshipmen, and 
sixteen men taken at Vado; the purser of the ship, who was there, ran with the Austrians 
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eighteen miles without stopping, the men without any arms whatever, officers without . 
soldiers, women without assistance. Thus has ended my Campaign ..... Let the blame 
be where it may, I do not believe any party will seriousl ly lay it at my door; and if they do, 
Tam perfectly easy as to the consequences. I sincerely hope an inquiry may take place, 
the world would then know how hard I have fagged.—The weather has been most intensely 
cold. Sir John Jervis arrived at St. Fiorenzo on the 29th of November, to the great joy: 
of some, and sorrow of others.’ . : ? 

The loss of Vado Bay was severely felt by the zealous Captain of the Agamemnon, and 
in writing to Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, on the 2d of December, 1795, he. said, ¢ I assure 
you, Sir, I never more regretted the not being able to divide the Agamemnon: I was in ; 
Vado Bay on the 9th of November, and saw the French in full Possession. Meleager joined 
on the 30th; when I directed Captain Cockburn to cruise off the Bay, to prevent any of 
our ships from going in; and to perform such other services of the Port of Genoa, as on 
consultation with his Excellency Mr. Drake, may be found most beneficial for his Majesty’s 
service.’ 

In a letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot,° dated Agamemnon at sea, Dec. 4, 1795, Captain 
Nelson gave an ample detail of these disastrous events near Genoa. ‘ Dear Sir: M y Cam- 
paign is closed by the defeat of the Austrian army, and the consequent loss of Vado, and 
every place in the Riviera of Genoa; and I am on my: way to refit poor Agamemnon, and 
her miserable ship’s company at Leghorn. We are, indeed, worn out. Except six days, 
I have never been one hour off the station. The extraordinary events which have taken 
place near Genoa ; and the plan which was laid by the French, to take post between Vol- 
tri and Savona, perhaps you are acquainted with; if not I will inform you. Seven hun- 
dred men were enlisted and embarked, with 7000 stand of arms, on board the Braave 
French frigate in Genoa, and many small lateen vessels.. These, on a certain night, were 
to have landed in a strong post between Voltri and Savona, to be joined in small feluccas 
by 1000 men from Borghetto; and an insurrection of the Genoese peasantry, we have 
every reason to believe, would have been made, for forty miles up a valley towards Pied- 
mont; but the money going from Genoa, tempted these people to make an attack before 
their time, which certainly caused the plan to miscarry. Great preparation being made 
at Genoa, the Agamemnon was called for, might and main, to prevent the plan, which I 
most effectually did; and so fearful were the Imperial Minister, and General, of my leaving 
Genoa, that I was told, If I quitted Genoa, the loss of 3000 Austrians would be the cer- 
tain consequence. Thus I was placed in a cleft stick; if I left Genoa, the loss of 3000 
men would be laid to my charge, and if I was not at Pietra, the gun-boats would unmo- 
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lested harass the left flank of the army, and their defeat might. very probably be laid to 
the want of assistance from Agamemnon,’ 

The Agamemnon arrived at Leghorn Dec. 6, 1795; and on the 8th, Captain Nelson 
informed Sir Hyde Parker, that the Lowestoffe and convoy, owing to the precaution of 
leaving the Meleager, Captain‘Cockburn, off Vado, had been'saved. He also on the same 
day sent the following letter to Mr. Drake, being anxious to have every proof that could 
be procured of the indefatigable services of the Agamemnon. ‘ We have just heard, Sir, 
of your arrival at Alessandria. I have two requests to make, which I trust you will grant; 
the one is, A copy of the paper, I sent you by the Genoese secretary of state, containing 
the number of inhabitants in the Riviera, and the quantity of provisions wanted for their 
use for two months; and such other papers as may shew clearly to the Court of Admiralty, 
that it was perfectly understood by the Genoese government, that all vesscls which were 
bound to any place in possession of the French, who had not passports from the govern- 
ment, or from your Excellency and General de Vins, would be taken, and their cargoes 
made prizes. The next request much more concerns my honour, than the other does my 
interest—It is to prove to the world, to my own Admiral, or to whoever may have a right 
to ask the question, Why I remained at Genoa. I have therefore to desire, That you will 
have the goodness to express in writing, what you told me, That the Imperial Minister and 
yourself were assured, if I left the Port of Genoa unguarded, not only the Imperial troops 
at St. Pierre d’Arena and Voltri would be lost, but that the French plan for taking post 
between Voltri and Savona would certainly succeed; and also, that if the Austrians 
should be worsted in the advanced posts, the retreat by the Bocchetta would be cut off: 
To which you added, that if this happened, the loss of the army would be laid to my 
leaving Genoa, and recommended me most strongly not to think of it. The Imperial 
Minister’s wanting more force, is needless to mention, unless you think it right. I am 
anxious, as you will believe, to have proofs in my possession, that I employed to the last 
the Agamemnon as was judged most beneficial to the Common Cause.’ 

In a letter to the Rev. Mr. Hoste,’ dated Dec. 12, he entered into a justification of his 
late proceedings at Vado, and gave some further account of the defeat of the Austrian 
army. ‘The Austrians will make the most of their want of a naval force. My squadron 
was certainly kept too small for its duty, and the moment Sir Hyde Parker took the com- 
mand of the fleet, he reduced it to nothing, only one frigate and a brig; whereas T had 
demanded two seventy-fours, and eight or ten frigates and sloops, to insure safety to the 
army. However, on inquiry, which I trust will take place on my own account, it will 
appear, that the centre and right wing gave way; and that, although it must have been 
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very unpleasant to have had a number of gun-boats firing on them, the left of the Army 

was the only part of it that was not defeated, but retreated in a bod y; whereas the others 

fled. . General de Vins from ill health, as he says, gave up the command in the midst of. 
the battle; and from that moment, not a soldier staid at his post: many thousands ran 

away, who had never seen the enemy, some of them thirty miles from the advanced posts. 

We have established the French Republic, which but for us, I veril y believe, would never 

have been settled by such a volatile changeable people. I hate a Frenchman, they are 

equally objects of my detestation, whether royalists or republicans; in some points I believe 

the latter are the best. Sir John Jervis took the command of the fleet on the 29th of No- 
vember at St. Fiorenzo. Believe me, dear Sir, yours very faithfully,’ 

Captain Nelson to Mr. Drake, dated Leghorn, Dec. 16, 17935. 

‘ My dear Sir: The Prince of Esterhazy, one of General de Vins’ aid de camps, is here: 
he brought, as I understand, a letter from General Wallis to Sir Hyde Parker, declaring, 
that the check of the Austrian army was owing to the non-cooperation of the English; and 
the Prince, it seems, asserts this every where. JI met him yesterday, when he was pleased 
to say, that they were assured, if I had possessed the means, it would not have happened: 
I did not choose to enter deeply on the subject. I think we have a strong hold on General 
Wallis, and in my opinion we ought not to let it slip; this has been my inducement for 
wriling to him: therefore, if you see no impropriety in the letter, may I beg you will for- 
ward il to him? I sincerely hope it will produce an answer. However I request, if you think 
it improper for me to write to General Wallis, and to allow his own, or his army’s unre- 
pelled assertions to keep their ground (which by the bye if they do, it is more than they 
did), Ithen, Sir, hope you will suppress the letter. If the Gencral’s pubhe letter should 
reflect on me, I must in my own defence write to the Admiralty; for I will not sit quiet, 
and hear what I do every day. My health is but sv so, to say the truth my mind is un- 
easy; although I feel a clear conscience that no part of the evil is owing to my want of 
exertion, Our fleet is gone to the westward: and two sail of the line, and three frigates, 
are sent up the Levant; L’Aigle and Cyclops escaped very narrowly, and we have our fears 
for the Nemesis. Flora was detached from my command about the time of the action, 
and Sir Hyde intended to take every large frigate from me; and in short, except Meleager, 
to send nothing that could be useful. ‘The language held after Admiral Hotham’s depar- 
ture, was less inclinable to come near us, or assist us, than ever: so you see blame must 
have fallen on the Navy some time or other; and, as Commanding Officer, I must have 
ever been held up to the Army as the responsible person. Excuse all the latter part of this 
letter: my mind is uneasy.’ 

Captain Nelson received some information of the appearance and state of the French 
Army, after their late victory, from his officers who had been made prisoners at Vado, 
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and he communicated this account, on the 18th of December, 1795, when writin g to his wife. 
‘ I have had letters from my poor lieutenants and midshipmen, telling me, that few of the 
French soldiers are more than 23 or 24 years old; a great many do not exceed 14 years, 
all without clothes; and my officers add, they are sure my barge’s crew would have beat 
a hundred of them, and that, had I seen them, I should not have thought, if the world 
had been covered with such people, that they could have beat the Austrian army. The 
oldest officers say, they never heard of-so complete a defeat, and certainly without any 
reason. The King of Sardinia was very near concluding a hasty peace in the panic: how- 
ever, I believe, we shall now make peace, when the Emperor must do the same. I only 
hope we shall if possible keep St. Domingo; if we can, the expences of the war are nothing 
to what we shall gain. The French have detached a squadron towards Constantinople, 
and many think the Turks will join them: Captain Troubridge is sent on this service with 
some ships; if he gets hold of them, they will not casily escape. Mr. Hinton, who was 
my first lieutenant, and Andrews, have both been promoted from the services of Agamem- 
non. Reports say I am to be offered the St. George, 90, as Sir Hyde Parker is going into 
the Britannia; or else the Zealous, 74, as Lord Hervey wants a 90 gun ship. Sir John 
Jervis seems determined to be active, and I hope he will continue so. M y kindest remem- 
brances to my Father.’ 
Captain Nelson to Admiral Sir John Jervis, K. B. dated Leghorn Roads, Dec. 21, 1795. 

‘Sir: I cannot allow the Lively, Captain Lord Garlies, to have a chance of falling in 
with you, without bringing some account of the state of the Agamemnon. We are getting 
on very fast with our caulking; our head is secured; our rigging nearly overhauled; and 
our other wants in as great a state of forwardness, as I could expect al this season of the 
year; and by the first week in J anuary, I hope that Agamemnon will be as fit for sea, as 
a rotten’ ship can be. I have written to Genoa, directing Captain Cockburn to take the 
ships in that port under his protection to Leghorn; but should they, from any change of 
circumstances, not wish to leave Genoa, the Meleager is then to join me here, by Dec. 31, 
when I shall order Captain Cockburn to be ready for sea. By letters from Mr. Drake of 
Dec. 8th, from Milan, it appears, that the French, after having attempted to get into the 
plain of Piedmont, in which they failed, had retired into winter-quarters. he loss of 
the Austrian army is not yet ascertained, but it is supposed to excced 4,500 men killed, 
wounded and deserters. General Wallis has 18,000 men with him, and stragglers are 
joining their corps very fast: he is near Acqui, in a very good position for the defence of 
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Piedmont. J understand the General has written to Sir Hyde Parker, since his defeat, 
but which I hear he is pleased to call a check, complaining of a want of cooperation on 
our parts: I take for granted, Sir, neither Sir Hyde nor yourself, will fully answer his 
letter, until I have an opportunity of explaining the whole of my conduct. His Excel- 
lency Mr. Drake, his Majesty’s Minister at the head quarters of the Army, to whom I 
always communicated all my proceedings, has borne to Lord Grenville the fullest appro- 
bation of my conduct. I shall only trouble yow with one observation, that will almost 
furnish an answer to any letter General Wallis may have written: That part of the Aus- 
trian army which had to sustain an attack in front, as well as the terrible Jie of the gun- 
boats, was the only part of the Army that was not forced, and the only part which retreated 
in a body: a clear proof to my mind, that either the gun-boats did little or no mischief, or 
that the other parts of the line were not equally well defended. I have written to General 
Wallis to congratulate him, that (under the great misfortune) where he commanded, all 
went well. I have been long on my guard against these gentlemen; and months ago ap- 
prized them of what would one day happen; but they believed themselves invincible.’ 


Towards the end of the year 1795, Sir Charles Middleton resigned his seat at the Ad- 
miralty, and on the 2d of December, Captain William Young, who had commanded his 
Majesty’s ship Fortitude in the Mediterranean, was appointed to the Board, at which. 
Earl Spencer‘ continued to preside. If we consider the political aspect of Italy, at the 
beginning of the ensuing year, we shall perceive an extraordinary want of national energy, 
and a general weakness throughout its different States, accompanied with that fatal supine- 
ness, which has generally preceded the dissolution of governments. The royal house of 
Sardinia, the guardian of the Alps, and consequently the natural bulwark of Italy, was 
indeed represented by the good Monarch, Victor-Amédée, as great, and as much beloved, 
as any of his illustrious ancestors; but the intrigues, and seditious practices, which the 
French fomented throughout the whole of his Piedmontese dominions, rendered the zeal 
of this Sovereign ineffectual, and even his power precarious. The Court of Naples, owing 
to the spirit of its Queen, who at that time was convulsed at the name of a Frenchman, 
appeared ready to make exertions for the support of the good cause: but a variety of 
reasons prevented this Court from acting with a corresponding degree of energy. The 
Nation was loyal, but its Government had grown feeble; and its Statesmen had no fixed 
principle of public integrity. The unfortunate Pontiff, Pius VI. although deeply affected 
at the impending dangers, entertained hopes of averting the ruin, with which the States of 
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the church of Rome were threatened, by remaining inactive, and becoming a, silent spec- 
tator of the overwhelming devastation. That excellent Prince, Ferdinand, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, with the highest sense of moderation and liberality, was assisted by the great 
political abilities.of his Minister Manfredini, and the diplomatic experience of the Comte 
Carletti; but both were foiled by the new measures, and barefaced depredations of the 
French, whose rapacity they vainly expected to lull asleep by unbounded concessions. The 
Republic of Venice was governed by. the Doge Manin, and by some distinguished Sena- 
tors,.who whilst they wished at any rate to preserve their independence, were at the same 
time fearful of forfeiting their landed property in Terra Firma. The Doge of Genoa, 
Brignole, though well intentioned, was a man of no abilities; nor were his colleagues in 
government, in any respect, his superiors: the Genoese Nobles, although proverbially 
proud, and retaining an utter detestation of the French, had all considerable sums of money 
invested in the French funds, and were all equally jealous of the good King of Sardinia, 
whom they considered as the natural enemy of their independence; they also wished to 
take advantage of the general confusion, to become in a great measure the exclusive car- 
riers of the French, and for a long time deluded themselves by believing, that when the 
Directory had sworn destruction to monarchies, they had resolved to spare republics. 

Such was the general ‘State of Italy, when the destroying genius of Buonaparte was 
sent to consummate its misery. Having through the means of Barras, and a marriage 
with the lady he recommended, obtained the command of the French army in Italy, this 
young and enterprising General arrived at his head-quarters early in the spring of 1796. 
General Beaulieu was appointed, after some time, to the command of the Emperor’s 
forces, and General Colli continued at the head of the Sardinian troops. 

On the 6th of January, 1796, whilst the Agamemnon remained at Leghorn to refit, 
Captain Nelson in writing to his wife, said, ‘ The French, I am certain, will this Spring 
make a great exertion to get into Italy, and I think Sir John Jervis must be active to keep 
them out. By the Ist of February, fifteen sail of the line will be ready at ‘Toulon, with 
140 transports, and 200 flat boats adapted for the coast of Italy. The prevention of the 
intentions of the enemy requires great foresight; for, if once landed, our fleet is of no use, 
and theirs would retire into Toulon, or some secure port: had they done so last year, 
where would have been the advantage of our Action? The French will Improve on their 
last year's folly: Iam convinced in my own mind, that I know their very landing place; 
if they mean to carry on the war, they must penetrate into Italy. Holland and Flanders, 
with their own Country, they have entirely stripped; Italy is the gold mine, and, if once 
entered, is without the means of resistance.—Jan. 8. Our news, that the French are retiring 
from Holland, confirms in my mind their intention to force Italy; nothing else can save 
them, in any peace that may be near at hand. My Officers and people, who are pri- 
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soners in France, are exceedingly well treated, particularly so by the Naval Officers 3 and, 
as they say, because they belong to the Agamemnon, whose character is well known 
throughout the republic,’ 

On the 7th of January, his Excellency Mr. Drake returned the following answer to 
Captain Nelson’s letter: ‘ I have the honour to transmit you copies of eight notes, which I 
believe comprehend the whole of what I received from the government of Genoa, respect~- 
ing the passage of subsistence to the inhabitants of the Riviera . . . . With respect to your 
request, I cannot possibly have any difficulty in repeating to you in writing, what I had so 
frequently the honour of stating to you in person, whilst the Agamemnon was at Genoa: 
the substance of these statements was, that by the express solicitations of the Imperial 
Chargé d’affaires, I wrote to desire your presence at Genoa, in order to prevent the crew of 
the French frigate, and the Corps Franc of Jauftier, from making a second attempt to land 
at Voltri, and thereby to cut off the communication of the Austrian army with Genoa, and 
with the road of the Bocchetta—Your continuance at Genoa was in compliance with the 
wishes of the Austrian Chargé d’affaires, of the Colonel commanding the Austrian troops 
at S. Pier d’Arena, and of myself. It is to the presence of the Agamemnon, that the 
Corps stationed at S. Pier d’Arena owes its safety; and it was that cause alone, which 
enabled several thousands of Austrian soldiers, as well as the Commander in Chief himself, 
to effect their retreat by way of Voltri, Rivarola, and the Bocchetta. It certainly was 
unfortunate that your squadron should have been so reduced, as to have rendered it im- 
possible for you to provide for every service, which was required of you by the Austrian _ 
Generals: but I am entirely persuaded, that on this, as well as on every other occasion, 
you employed the force, which you had, in the manner the most beneficial to the common 
cause; and it is with great satisfaction | assure you, that anxious as the Austrian Generals 
are, to transfer the blame of the misfortunes of the 23d of November, from themselves to 
us, they have always done ample justice to your zealous and able conduct: their com- 
plaints turn upon the insufficiency of the force under your command, and not upon the 
mode in which that force was employed. But if your squadron had been much more consi- 
derable than it was, I doubt very much if you could have rendered General de Vins such 
effectual assistance, as to have turned the events of the day in his favour. The enclosed 
report, which was drawn up by an officer who was present at all the attacks, contains a 
very faithful narrative of the whole business; and evidently shews, that the disasters of the 
Imperial army must be solely attributed to General Argenteau’s not having been rein- 
forced in time, to prevent the enemy from possessing themselves of the important posts of 
Sette Pani, and St. Giacomo. This latter post was taken by the enemy in the night of the 
23d, or early in the morning of the 24th; from that moment the retreat of the Imperial 
Army became indispensable, and the whole Navy of Great Britain could not have saved it. 
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‘I have not yet sent your letter to General Wallis, as I wish to submit to your consi- 
deration, Whether it would be proper either for you, or me, to offer any justification of our 
conduct to a foreign general; when it is to our Sovereign, and his Ministers alone, that we 
are accountable. I have already written to Lord ‘Grenville on the subject of the com- 
plaints of the Austrian officers; and I have on this, as well as on every other occasion, 
borne testimony to the zeal, activity, and prudence, which so eminently distinguished the 
whole of your conduct during the term of your command at Vado ; and I have assured his 
Lordship, that both you, and myself, will be ready to give any further explanations of our 
conduct that may be required of us, or which the assertions of the Austrian Generals may 
render necessary. It appears to me therefore that we should rest here, and that we ought 
to remain silent, until some specific charges are brought forward by the Austrian Generals. 
If, however, you should think differently, I will either send your letter to General Wallis, 
or make any other communication to him which you may point out. 

‘ Whilst I am upon this subject, I cannot omit mentioning to you a circwnstance, 
which will clearly evince, with what readiness, and u pon what slight grounds, the Austrian 
Generals seize every circumstance that may tend to throw on our shoulders a share of that 
blame, which belongs so exclusively to themselves. Whilst I was at Alessandria, I heard 
that the most bitter animadversions were made on the conduct of one of our ships of war, 
which appeared in Vado Bay on the 25th of November, and refused to give the Austrians 

_ any assistance in protecting their retreat. Being desirous of clearing up this story, I men- 
tioned the affair to General Wallis, and assured him, that I would make complaints at 
home against the Captain of the ship alluded to, if he had been guilty of any misconduct. 
The General confirmed the ‘truth of the reports which I had heard, and informed me further, 
that the Captain had written to him on the 25th, to offer the assistance of his ship: that he 
(the General) wrote to him in answer, to confide to him the plan of evacuating Vado on the 
following day, the 26th; earnestly requesting him, at the same time, to remain in the bay, 
in order to assist in covering his retreat: The English Captain however, so far from attend- 
ing to this request, immediately set sail, and left the bay. This statement of General Wallis 
surprised me very much, and I requested him to shew me the letter of the Captain, con- 
taining his offer of assistance; in order that I might learn his name, and be enabled to re- 
present his conduct to the Admiral of the fleet, and to. his Majesty’s Ministers at home. 
The letter was produced, when I found it to be written by the Master’s mate, or some other 
subordinate officer of the Agamemnon, who was left on board a merchant ship as prize- 
master, and was to the following purport. “ Having heard that the Austrian army is about 
to evacuate Vado, and that the French are expected here; I beg to ask you, if there is 
any truth in the report, as myself and several other seamen, who have been left here by 
Captain Nelson on board a prize, wish to take measures for our safety.” 
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‘This letter was addressed to General Wallis ; but as neither he nor any of his officers 
understood much English, the contents of it were misinterpreted; and it was upon this 
misinterpretation, that the whole of the story was built, and that such severe reflections 
were cast on the conduct of the-Captain of the supposed ship of war. I explained the 
letter to General Wallis, in the presence of many of his officers ; and the General expressed 
himself extremely sorry, that he ‘should have mistaken the purport of it.’ 

Mr. Drake’s letter was answered by Captain Nelson from Leghorn, on the 15th of 
January, 1796: he acknowledged the justice of Mr. Drake's ideas, and added, ‘ My feel- 
ings ever alive, perhaps, to too nice a sense of honour, are a little cooled’—On the 19th 
the Agamemnon joined Sir John Jervis’ fleet in Fiorenzo Bay, where Captain Nelson had 
his first interview with that Admiral; who, notwithstanding the jealousy and envy that pre- 
vailed against Nelson, very soon became his steady and-liberal patron. The next day the 
following account of his reception was sent to Mrs. Nelson. ‘ We were received, not only 
‘with the greatest attention, but with much apparent friendship. Sir John Jervis’ offer of 
either the St. George, 90, or Zealous, 74, was declined ; but with that respect, and sense 
of obligation on my part, which such handsome conduct demanded of me. I found the 
Adiniral anxious to know many things, which I was a good deal surprised to find had not 
been communicated to him from others in the fleet; and it would appear, that he was so 
well satisfied with my opinion of what is likely to happen, and the means of prevention to 
be taken, that he had no reserve with me respecting his information, and ideas, of what 
is likely to be done: he concluded by asking me, If I should have any objection to serve 
under him, with my flag. My answer was, That if I were ordered to hoist my flag, I 
should certainly be happy in serving under him; but if Agamemnon were ordered to go 
home, and my flag were not arrived, I should on many accounts wish to return to England; 
yet still, if the war continued, I should be very proud of the honour of hoisting my flag 
under his command : and, I rather believe, Sir John Jervis writes home this day, that if 
the fleet is kept here, my flag, on a promotion, may be sent to the Mediterranean. The 
credit I derive from all these compliments must be satisfactory to you; and, should I re- 
main until peace, which cannot be very long, you will, I sincerely hope, make your mind 
easy. Yet, sometimes, notwithstanding all I have said, I think my promotion will be 
announced, and that I shall have a land voyage: be it as it may, I shall take it easy. 
Agamemnon is just going to sea, and I can assure you, that my health was never better 
than at this moment.’ 

The Rev. Edmund Nelson to his Son Horatio, dated Jun. 4, 1796. 

‘ The commencement of a new year, calls on a Father’s tender and affectionate fecl- 

ings, to rejoice with you on the many extraordinary escapes you have experienced, which 
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do evidence a providential hand that has guarded you from impending dangers: may that 
Great and Good Being still be your Shield and Defender. I have also further joy in per- 
ceiving those self-approving reflections, which arise from a consciousness of having done 
all, that the great trust reposed in you could require; and this you must feel in the highest 
degree. May you, my dear Son, add year to year through a long life, with the indescrib- 
able delight, that your own heart condemns you not. It is difficult, within the narrow 
limits of an epistle, sufficiently to gratify a Son, who claims every mark of parental regard 
that language can express; and little more than verbal expressions has ever been within 
the compass of my abilities, and very confined sphere of action, to bestow.—-God has 
blessed me infinitely, even beyond hope, by length of days, to see my posterity in pos- 
session of, what is more durable than riches, or honours, a good name, an amiable dispo- 
sition, upright conduct, and pure religion: These must be the supporters of public fame, 
and they will fight in its defence, against envy and calumny. The almost daily proofs of 
your faithful observance of your various professional duties, are pleasing compensations for 
your long absence: every disappointment has its consolation, every storm its succeeding 
sunshine; and we bring this home immediately to ourselves. You are now in the very 
meridian of life, and have daily opportunities of growing rich in knowledge, of filling your 
honest and well disposed heart with the stores of good grain, which in time to come, when 
the mental powers shall decay, shall prove a treasure, and make good what time has 
stolen away. Old age is only made pleasant by happy reflections, and by reaping the 
harvest we have sown in youth. Be assured, my good Son, I now regret to find, that my 
stock in this respect is low: my education, situation in life, and opportunities of improve- 
ment, have been all against me. But, thank God! [ still retain some sources of delight. 
My setting Sun is clearer, than when it was mid-day. My blessings are innumerable ; 
my wishes most abundantly fulfilled. God bless you! and prosper all you undertake. 
Farewell. Edmund Nelson.’—Such letters, as Mr. Roscoe! observes of one addressed by 
Lorenzo de Medici to his celebrated son, may be considered as the guide of the future life 
and fortunes of the person to whom they were addressed: they could not fail of making a 
lasting impression on his affectionate and religious disposition. 

Captain Nelson soon perceived, that the active and enterprising mind of Sir John Jervis 
was congenial with his own. Before the Agamemnon sailed from Fiorenzo, they had fre- 
quent conferences together ; and the former was not long in acquiring that confidence from 
his Admiral, which gradually enabled Nelson to attain the summit of his own ambition, 
and eventually to promote the renown of his Commander in Chief. His correspondence 
with Sir John Jervis, at first merely gave the official detail of the services on which the 
Agamemnon was employed. On the 23d of January, 1797, in writing to the Admiral, 
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1) on 
he said, « L yesterday, Sir, joined the Meleager, and Blanghé, but. the weather was too 
bad to have any communication until this morning; there is no appearance of any number 
of vessels being collected, from Nice to Genoa, and no vessel of war; therefore any large 
embarkation cannot at present be intended on this coast. As to a mere plundering party, 
in a few feluccas, it is perhaps out of the power of our whole squadron to prevent it; but 
TI shall do my best. I sent the Blanche to Genoa ‘ith letters for Mr. Trevor, and Mr. 
Drake, requesting them to give me all the information in their power, respecting the 
Austrian and Sardinian, as well as the French armies, and also the Toulon fleet. . 

Mr.'Trevor in reply, from Turin, February 6, expressed his regret that the Allied Armies 
were at that time so far removed from the sphere of Captain Nelson’s exertions, and gave 
it as his opinion, that the ensuing Campaign would be very warm on that side ; the parti- 
cular service which he recommended to the fleet, was to prevent all communication along 
shore; and he strongly urged, that proper armed vessels should be employed for that 
purpose. Oi the 13th he added, ‘ The war appears now to be more certain, all nego- 
tiations with the Court of Turin are at an end’ 

a8 Captain Nelson to Mrs. Nelson, Gulf of Genoa, Jan. 27, 1796. 

‘I sent you a line just as I was getting under sail from St. Fiorenzo. The fleet was 
not a little surprised at my leaving them so soon, and, I fancy, there was some degree of 
envy attached to the surprise ; for one Captain told me, “ You did just as you pleased in 
Lord Hood’s time, the same in Admiral Hotham’s, and now again with Sir John Jervis - 
it makes no difference to you who is Commander in Chief :” I returned a pretty strong 
answer to this speech. My command here is to prevent any small number of men from 
making a descent in Italy. I hear no more of this promotion, and I sincerely hope they 
will put it off a little longer; unless, which I cannot well expect, they should send me out 
my flag. My health was never better.’ 

On the 12th of February, the Agamemnon arrived at Leghorn with a convoy from 
Genoa; and having there joined Sir John Jervis again, with his whole fleet, on the next day 
returned to her station. In writing from Leghorn to his wife, Captain Nelson observed, 
‘ The French are making great preparations for opening the Campaign in Italy; and if the 
Austrians, and Piedmontese, do not exert themselves, Turin will be lost, and of course all 
Piedmont: Sardinia is in rebellion. I now sce no prospect of peace. Before the King’s 
Speech appeared I had hopes; but from that moment I gave itup. Our new Admiral 
will not land at Leghorn’ 

Off the Hieres Islands, in continuation, Feb. 17, 1796. * Time, my dear Fanny, will 
soon wear away, when we shall, I doubt not, possess a Cottage of our own, and an ample 
income to live on; if not in luxury, at least in comfort. As yet, I appear to stand well 
with Sir John Jervis, and it shall not be my fault, if I do not continue to do so: my con- 
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duct has no mystery. I freely communicate my knowledge and observations, and only 
wish, that whatever Admiral I serve under, may make a proper use of it. God forbid, I 
should have any other consideration on service, than the good of my Country.—I am now 
sent to examine the state of the ships in Toulon; their-numbers we know full well, but 
the accounts oftthe state they are in, are so contradictory, as to leave us uncertain. Sir 
John Jervis is at present inferior to the French: they have built five sail of the line since 

_ we left Toulon.—Feb. 28. I am now on my way to Genoa, having been joined by the 
Admiral on the 23d, off Toulon. The French have thirteen sail of the line and five frigates 
ready for sea; and four or five, which are in great forwardness, are fitting in the Arsenal. 
Sir John Jervis, from his manner, as I plainly perceive, does not wish me to leave this 
station. He seems at present to consider me more as an associate, than a subordinate 
officer; for I am acting without any orders. This may have its difficulties at a future day; 
but I make none, knowing the uprightness of my intentions. He asked me, if 1 had heard 
any more of my promotion ; I told him, no: his answer was, “ You must have a larger 
ship, for we cannot spare you, either as Captain or Admiral.” 

In a letter to Mr. Trevor, Nelson mentions his arrival at Genoa, on the 2d of March, 
and adds, ‘ I hope to hear of some intended movements of the Austrian army towards 
Vado... Iam certain, from Sir John Jervis’ own assertion, that nothing will be wanting 
on his part towards an effectual cooperation, consistent with the other services which you 
so well know are required of an English Admiral; and I can take upon me to say, that 
he will come to Vado Bay, when future plans may be better concerted. I cannot help 
thinking that the taking of Vado would be a great object, and that it must be done early 
in the spring; or the enemy’s fleet may with ease cover a bod y of troops in transports, and 
land them in Italy. I was six days in sight of Toulon; and could each day see a visible 
getting forward of their ships. I believe we shall have a battle before any convoy sails, 
and which pray God send; for the event, under so active and good ‘an Admiral, who can 
doubt of? Iam just favoured with your letters of Feb. 6, 13, and 18: if the Admiral had 
small vessels, he could not venture to unman his fleet.’ 

Captain Nelson to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence. Genoa Mole, March 3, 1796. 

‘Sir: I left Sir John Jervis off Toulon on the 23d of F ebruary, and sincerely hope he 
has not suffered in the very severe gale of easterly wind, which I have experienced: our 
stern is stove in, and several of our quarter planks started. If the Admiral unfortunate! y 
should be crippled, the French fleet would be at sea ina week; and, at all events, I do not 
belicve they will remain longer in port, than till after the equinox. It is said the Campaign 
will open against Italy with 80,000 men: if the enemy's fleet should be able to cover the 
landing of 20,000 men, between Port Especia and Leghorn, where I have always been of 
opinion they would attempt it, I know of nothing to prevent their fully possessing the rich 
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mine of Italy. I hope the Austrians will again take possession of Vado Bay; which would 
of course impede not only the alongshore voyage of the French, and afford our fleet an 
opportunity of falling in with the enemy, and of giving I hope a decisive blow to their fleet; 
but would also prevent them from getting into the Milanese, by possessing the strong 
passes of the Bochetta. They have desired of the Genoese the fortress of Savona, as a 
place for arms; which although the republic has refused, yet of course they will take it 
when convenient, and without Opposition, as a great. friend of theirs is governor of it, the 
Marquis of Spinola. They have also desired the loan of thirty millions of livres, to which 
this republic has pleaded. poverty. , 7 ; 

‘ Genoa is full of corn for the use of the French; but, possessing the whole Coast, it is 
almost impossible to take any of their vessels: I have taken three lately; yet the vessels 
and cargoes being neutral, I suppose they will not be condemned. None but neutral 
vessels navigate to France: not a French merchant vessel appears on the sea. Whatever 
may occur within my knowledge, your Royal Highness may depend on knowing,’ 

From Genoa Mole the Agamemnon sailed to Leghorn to refit; but previous to this, 
Captain Nelson, on the 4th, requested further information from Mr. Trevor, respecting the 
actual state of Sardinia, and added, ‘ Is the whole island in rebellion, and friendly to the 
French, and would it be dangerous for an English ship to anchor in Oristan, or any other 
port in Sardinia? should the vessels belonging to the Sardinians be seized? In short, Sir, 
pray tell me, in what light the King of Sardinia considers the inhabitants of that island, 
and how you think I should consider them. I did not, I own, Tejoice at the snow, and 
the very bad weather we have had, until you told me how beneficial it may prove to our. 
good ally the King of Sardinia, whom I shall always respect.’ 

When writing from Leghorn on the 10th of March, to Sir John Jervis, he sent a general 
account of his Correspondence with their Excellencies Mr. ‘Trevor, and Mr. Drake; and 
concluded by saying, ¢ Mr. Wyndham’s letter, from Florence, shews that if the Tuscan 
government are ready to receive a French garrison, it will be very difficult to prevent it 
until we possess Vado. The points for us to-look to, are a small squadron off Port Espe- 
cia, with one on the other side of the Gulf; for the present embarkation will be in small 
vessels; but if the Genoese will not oppose their passage, there is nothing to prevent, in a 
march of forty-eight hours, the arrival of the French at Leghorn.’ 

On the 16th of March, when at sea, Captain Nelson also forwarded to Sir John Jervis 
another part of this diplomatic Correspondence, with the following letter:* « J beg leave, 
Sir, to transmit copies of all the letters that have passed between me and his Majesty’s 
Ministers at Turin, Genoa, and Naples; that you may be in full possession of my conduct, 
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and know whether ] am worthy the honour of commanding the squadron intrusted to my. 
direction. My last letter to Mr. Drake, dated yesterday, is of so very important a nature, 
and the opinion I have given so very decisive, that I must request you will send me your 
ideas of my conduct, as soon as possible: should it unfortunately be disapprobation, I 
have only to regret, that my abilities are not equal to my zeal.’ 

The following are extracts from the letters that were sent to. the Admiral; the prin- 
cipal of which was one received from Mr. Drake, dated Milan, March 6, 1796. « My dear 
Sir: It-was with great satisfaction that’I learnt from your letters, Feb. 28, and March 2, 
your safe arrival at Genoa, after so perilous a passage to Toulon.—I have given directions 
to Mr. Brame, to communicate to you, and Sir John Jervis, or any officer you may depute, 
whatever intelligence he may receive from Toulon, interesting to our navy. I suppose the 
alarms respecting the Duchy of Masso Carrera are subsided for the present; but I do not 
think it by any means an improbable conjecture, that the Toulon armament may be di- 
rected against the Gulf of Especia, in order to procure an entry for the French troops into 
ltaly, on that side . . . . Iam so deeply involved in business of various sorts, that 1 cannot 
at present get away from this place; otherwise I should endeavour to see you at Genoa, 
that I might confide to you some operations which I have lately proposed to Lord Gren- 
ville-and his Majesty’s Ministers, and in which I have taken the liberty of mentioning you 
for the principal actor. I expect an answer to my proposals in the course of this month, 
and if they are agreed to, I shall make a point of seeing you, as well as the Admiral, where- 
ever you may be, either at Leghorn or Genoa. I cannot venture to say more than this, 
in a letter by the common post. 

‘Tam very happy that Sir John Jervis is disposed to cooperate with us, and that he 
will not avoid a conference with the Austrian Generals. .With respect to the Austrian 
army in this country, I am glad to assure you, that the losses and misfortunes of the 23d 
of last November are now completely repaired. Many reinforcements have already 
joined, and many others are now passing the Tyrolian mountains, on their way hither. In 
short, I have every reason to hope, that the Emperor will be able to reassume his supe- 
riority in this quarter. No Commander in Chief is yet appointed in the room of de Vins; 
but the famous General Beaulieu is arrived here, and if he does not actually command, 
he will undoubtedly have a very considerable influence on the military operations. I shall 
give you some ideas of the plans which it is intended to follow, by a future opportunity. 
All prospects of peace have completely vanished, and I suppose the armisticc.on the 
Rhine will soon give place to hostilities. ‘The French government holds a very high lan- 
guage; but I am credibly informed, that its arrogance is confined to the gazettes, and the 
sittings of the two councils. The Directory trembles, and feels conscious that its credit, 
nay even its existence, depends on the issue of the first battle.’ : 
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From Mr. Jackson, at Turin, to Captain Nelson, March 8, 1796. 

‘ Mr. Trevor being so much engaged, I do myself the pleasure of thanking you for 
“your letters of the 24th of February, and 4th of this month...... With regard to Sar- 
dinia, in reply to your questions, I have only to repeat what I had the honour to state to 
you last autumn, when you consulted me on the subject: Mr. Trevor saw the Minister 
yesterday, and was told by him, That although it was certain there were a few Jacobin 
leaders at the head of the revolt, who wished to facilitate any scheniiiehe French might 
be supposed to have, yet, as the mass of the people were still true to their allegiance, and 
as the government was still professed to be carried on in. the name of, and in obédience to 
their Sovereign, they could not be considered as in a state of rebellion; that his Sardi- 
nian Majesty was confident, the French would not be able to get a footing in the island, as 
long as our fleet had so decided a superiority; and finally, that he did not conceive there 

existed the smallest probability of any insult being offered to his Majesty’s flag. 

‘The snow, which has fallen in such quantities, has given us three weeks or a month’s 
law; and I begin to hope we may weather the storm with which we are certainly threat- 
ened: but so much depends on the cooperation of the Austrians, that nothing can be 
safely pronounced, until we hear from Vienna. It is certain, that very considerable rein- 
forcements are on their march: but in what manner they will act, or by whom they will 
be commanded, is yet a mystery. Wee still hope that General Beaulieu will be the effec- 
tive man; in which case every thing may be expected.’ 

Captain Nelson to Sir William Hamilton, K.B. Leghorn, March 11, 1796. 

‘Sir: Mr. Wyndham having communicated to Mr. Udney, &c. the conversation of 
the French Minister with the Tuscans, I cannot but think it right for me, being intrusted 
with a command in the Gulf of Genoa, to beg that your Excellency will apply for such 
vessels of war, belonging to his Sicilian Majesty, as may be judged proper to cruise in the 
Gulf of Genoa, and particularly off the point of the Gulf of Especia. Zebecs, corvettes, 
and frigates, are the fittest to cruise; and the first have the great advantage of rowing, as 
well as sailing, and, as I am told, very fast. General Acton knows, full as well as myself, 
what vessels are proper to prevent the disembarkation of troops on this coast; therefore I 
shall not particularly point them out. During the last campaign, the word Flotilla was 
misunderstood: I can only say, that all vessels which can row, and sail, must be useful; 
and, for small craft, Port Especia is a secure harbour. Whatever is to be done, should 
be done speedily; for by Mr. Wyndham’s account, we have no time to lose. If we have 
the proper vessels, I am confident the French will not be able to bring their 10,000 men 
by sea. However, should all our precaution fail in preventing them from possessing 
Leghorn, yet we are not to despair: I am confident, that in fourteen days. from their en- 
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it can be done. With my best respects to Lady Hamilton, believe me your Excellency’s 
most obedient servant.’ 

On the next day, the 12th of March, 1796, Mr. Drake having returned for a few days 
unexpectedly to Genoa, requested an immediate interview with Captain Nelson, who 
had sent the following official communication to his Excellency, dated March 15. ‘ Having 
received information, on which I am told I may depend, that Salicetti.is now here, with 
other Commissiogyyg for the express purpose of expediting the operations of the French 
army, towards the invasion of Italy; and that one of the three columns, into which that 
army is to be divided, is either to penetrate through the Genoese territory, or to be con- 
veyed coastways to take possession of Port Especia; which will instantly give them the 
flat country as far as Leghorn, and no doubt but a small army appearing before Leghorn, 
would without any difficulty make themselves masters of it; I therefore feel it my duty, 
as Commanding Officer of his Majesty’s squadron employed on this coast, and in the ab- 
sence of the naval Commander in Chief, to state clearly the fatal consequences which will 
attend this plan of the French commissioners. The possession of Port Especia will always 
give an easy access to every part of Italy, even to the kingdom of Naples, and also security 
to transports, ships of war, and small vessels; and I moreover beg it may be understood, 
that if the French flotilla proceeds along the coast, our ships of war cannot molest them : 
not being able to approach the coast, from the shallowness of the water. I must besides 
observe, that the enemy possessing Leghorn, cuts off all our supplies, and of course our fleet 
cannot always be looked for on the northern coast of Italy. I therefore beg leave to state, 
that to obviate these misfortunes, two plans are necessary to be attended to, the first, and 
best is the possession of Vado Bay, this done, as far as human foresight can discern, Ital y 
is safe; the next is the taking of Port Especia; and, as a sea officer, I beg leave to say, 
that unless one of these plans is adopted, my Admiral, and Commander in Chief of his 
Majesty’s fleet, cannot answer for the safety of Italy, from any attempis that may be made 
on it coastways.’ . 

On the 16th of March, having seen Mr. Drake, Nelson sent a second letter to his Ad- 
miral, giving him an account of that interview. ‘ Mr. Drake having expressed a wish to 
see me, to communicate many things, which he did not think it right to trust to paper, I 
arrived yesterday morning at Genoa, with Meleager and Blanche, and held a conference 
with him. The same cause, which prevented him from writing, prevents me from entcring 
fully on the part of the plan intimated in his letter, and which at present is submitted to 
the consideration of Ministers: but, when I have the honour of meeting you, I am at full 
liberty to communicate it; for I would receive no information, or plans, which I might not 
freely communicate to you. Mr. Drake expressed himself pleased at your determination 
to give the Austrian General a meeting, whenever he chose to bring his army on the coast: 
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but, at the same time, he said, he found it extremely difficult to make them hear of the 
Riviera, although he had pressed very much to have the plan of the last year carried inta 
execution; with the exception, in the first instance, of penetrating into Provence. The 
Commander in Chief of the Army was not yet fixed on; but it was understood, that the 
Archduke was to be the nominal, and General Beaulieu the active Commander in Chief, 
that Beaulieu wished to meet the French in the plains of Lombardy, and then to follow 
up the blow, which he had no doubt would be decisive. 

‘I could not help observing, That the very feason why.the General wished to meet 
them in a particular place, would of course be the reason why the French would not pene- 
trate by that route; and that respecting the information, which I had received, of the 
intention of the Directory to order the movement of their army in three columns, one by 
Ceva, another by the pass of the Bochetta, and another to march through the Genoese 
territory, or be carried coastways to Port Especia, which would give them an easy entry 
into the plains of Italy; I had no doubt the two first would be feints, and the last the real 
plan.—I must here observe, that before night, Mr. Drake had the same information com- 
municated to him; and also, that a body of troops would be embarked on board the fleet, 
the moment Richery arrived from Cadiz, and a push be made for Port Especia. This 
information induced me, and if possible more strongly than ever, to press the measure of 
taking Vado, or Port Especia, without delay; and I added, that without one, or the other, 
was done, you could not answer for the safety of Italy coastways, it being now perfectly 
clear, for what the two hundred flat boats were built, and the numerous gun-boats fitted 
out. Mr. Drake told me, that he had already urged the measure of taking Vado, and 
would continue to do it, and would also instantly press the necessity of possessing Port 
Especia, if I would declare, that our naval force should support the Austrians from attacks 
by sea; which, ! said, there could be no doubt of, for it would be the home of our squa- 
dron employed on this coast. He then desired me to give my opinion in writing, as the 
authority of a sea officer would have more weight, than all he could urge; and this was the 
cause of my writing the letter, on which-I am so anxious to obtain your sentiments. 

‘ Salicetti has failed in his demand for the loan of thirty millions of livres. On his first 
demand, when it was generally understood, that five millions would be given him to get 
rid of it, Mr. Drake came to Genoa, and with all the Ministers of the coalesced powers, 
joined in a note to the Serene Republic, stating, ‘ They had heard of the demand made by 
the French, yet could not believe that the Republic would so far forget her neutrality, as 
to comply with it: that if she did, the coalesced powers could no longer recognise her as 
a neutral state, but as the ally of France.’ The demand of Salicetti was taken into consi- 
deration on the night of the 12th, and was rejected by 142 against 34.—Information from 
Toulon was received yesterday by Mr. Drake, that an embargo has been laid on that 
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port; the gates were shut, and no person was suffered to go out of the town. This is an 
additional inducement for my looking into that port, which being done, I will dispatch 
a frigateto you.’ 

¢ the Hieres Islands, (in continuation) March 18. I wish much to have the 
honour of seeing you, and the moment I hear of your arrival at St, Fiorenzo, I shall go 
there. When you did me the honour to offer me the Zealous, you was acquainted with 
my reasons for not accepting her. In an y situation, if you approve of my conduct, I beg 
leave to assure you, I shall feel pleasure in serving under your command; and in case a 
promotion of flags should take place, I am confident that your mention of me to Lord 
Spencer, would be sufficient to have my flag ordered to be hoisted in this country. The 
Zealous, most probably, is disposed of long before this; if not, and you approve of me for 
this command, either as Captain or Admiral, I am at your disposal. Mr. Drake, in his 
conversation, on my telling him that I thought the Agamemnon would go home, and that 
probably the Zealous was disposed of, said, « As I last year represented to Admiral Hotham 
the propriety of ordering you a distinguishing pendant, and also did the same to Lord 
Grenville, the Admiral will perhaps direct you to hoist it on board VAigle, which will 
make her as good as Agamemnon.’—On these, Sir, and many other points, I shall take the 
first opportunity of consulting you. The opening of this campaign will be warm, and 
most important: every thing will be risked on the part of the French to get into Italy. 
Mr. Grey’s motion for peace, on February 15, was lost by 189 to 80. 

Such constant anxiety, and exertion of mind, were almost too much for the constitution 
of Nelson; for in a letter to Mr. Drake, on the 23th of March, he said, « I do not know 
when I have been so ill, as during this cruise, but I hope a good opening to the Campaign 
will set me quite to rights. Whilst I receive from your Excellency, from Mr. Trevor, and 
my Admiral, every approbation of my conduct, I should be a wretch not to exert my- 
self’ When writing to Mrs. Nelson on the same date, he sent home to her, and his father, 
the following very honourable. testimony to his exertions, from Sir Jobn Jervis. «T have 
received by the Blanche, your two letters, of the 16th and 19th instant, together with the 
several enclosures, and copies of your correspondence at Turin, Genoa, and Naples; and 
I feel the greatest satisfaction, in communicating this public testimony of my thorough 
approbation of your late conduct, and recent correspondence.’ In his private letter, Sir 
John Jervis added, ‘ No words can express the sense I entertain of every part of your 
‘conduct, and I shall be very happy to manifest it in the most substantial manner: a dis- 
unguishing pendant you shall certainly wear, and I will write to Lord Spencer about you: 
in short, there is nothing, within my grasp, that I shall not be proud to confer on you. —All 
this, my dear Fanny, is certainly flattering and pleasant; and these blossoms may one day 
-bring forth fruit. I have just read in the papers, that Admiral Christian has a red ribbon; 
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and it has given me pleasufe'to see, that merit, although unfortunate, is not always neg- 
lected. God bless you, and give us a happy meeting, and soon, is the most sincere wish 
of your affectionate husband.’ ; : 
Commodore Nelson to Sir John Jervis, K. B. dated off Genoa, April 7, 1796. 

‘ Lieutenant Pierson of the 69th regiment informs me, that he expects to be ordered 
on board the Britannia, there being but one subaltern there, and that Major Saunder- 
son is to be embarked on board the Agamemnon, to which it would seem I could have 
no manner of objection: but I think, from a very particélar, circumstance, that Mr. 
Pierson will not be removed from me, and I hope Sir Hydé'Parker will agree with me in 
the propriety of his staying here, abstracted from my regard for him; as he was brought 
forward in the 69th regiment, under the auspices of Colonel Villettes and myself, having 
come to us at the siege of Bastia, as a volunteer from the Neapolitan service, and nevér 
having served with any one but ourselves. Yet this I’should lay no stress upon, were 
I not so particularly situated. We are likely, I hope, to have a numerous Neapolitan 
flotilla, which of course will be under my command; this officer was my aid de camp to 
them last year, as well as to the Austrian Generals: I will only suppose, in an attack on 
the enemy’s flank, that I want to send particular directions ;. I know of no person so qua- 
lified as Lieutenant Pierson, to prevent mistakes and confusion in my orders, both from 
his acquaintance with the Neapolitan service, and his knowledge of the Italian language,’ 

On the next day, the 8th of April, 1796, the Commodore sent to Sir John Jervis a 
most able reply to those complaints of insult, and accusations of a breach of neutrality, 
which the republic of Genoa continued to forward, owing to French influence, through 
its minister the Marquis of Spinola, to our court... .« As to the political situation of Genoa, 
the reason, Sir, why foreign armies took possession of certain parts of the republic, does 
not come within the supposed sphere of my knowledge; therefore I shall proceed to the 
Accusation against his Majesty’s ships, reserving myself to draw a conclusion very differ- 
ent from the Marquis. 

‘ The first complaint is, the distress of the western coast of the republic from want of 
provisions: to this I answer, That the Genoese government having proposed a plan for 
the supplying their towns with provisions, the same was arranged with his Majesty’s 
Minister at Genoa, and acceded to by the Austrian General and myself, although those 
towns were in possession of the French troops; and the Marquis does not even pretend to 
state, that any vessels furnished with the documents, arranged with his government, were 
molested or detained on their voyage. 

‘ The next hostile act stated to have been committed, was on August 26, 1795, at 
Alassio, when the place was threatened with demolition and conflagration, a Genoese 


vessel burnt, and another seized, together with some of the same flag, under cannon shot 
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of the castle, having Genoese colours flying: To this I beg leave to reply by facts. The 
French army occupied the town, to the number of 2000 horse and foot, having cannon 
mounted on different parts of it: A convoy of watlike stores arriving at this place for the 
French army, I anchored in the bay of Alassio and Langueglia, and took’ a French cor- 
vette, four other vessels of war, and five or six French ‘vessels, laden with powder, shot, 
shells, and provisions. It is true, that Genoese colours were flying on a castle in the town; 
but the French colours were laid over the wall, and the French troops, with their colours 
flying, were drawn up in the castle, in front of the castle, and in-front of the town, and 
on the beach, and fired from the beach on our boats that were employed in cutting out 
thé vessels; and my forbearance will be considered as great, when I assert, that fifteen 
musket balls passed through my barge, yet I would not suffer the town to be fired upon. 
A vessel, whose cable was cut, ran on shore, and was burned, in opposition to all the 
French troops. I here affirm, on the honour of an Officer, that no Genoese or other neu- 
tral vessel was kept possession of; and indeed it is acknowledged by my conduct to the 
Adriot vessels, that Neutrals had only to declare their neutrality, to claim respect from 
me. As to the threats of demolition and conflagration to the town, I have to say, that I 
neither received nor sent any message, nor had any communication whatever with the 
town; therefore this must be wilful misrepresentation. 

‘ To the circumstance of August 27th, 1795, where it is stated, That the English pur- 
sued another vessel, and chased her into a little bay, and cannonaded her upon the ter- 
rilory of the republic; I must here observe, that although the Genoese may claim, and | 
have undoubted right to, the possession of their territory, yet the French having taken 
possession of every foot of ground from Ventimiglia to Voliri, erected batteries at what- 
ever places they thought proper, ordered requisitions of provisions, mules, and drivers ; 
and fired on the ships of their enemies, although they may be friends of the Genoese; are 
not these acts, which the Marquis must acknowledge to be every day committed, proof 
sufficient, that the French, and not the Genoese, are masters of the country? Nor can the 
French allowing Genoese flags to be hoisted on some of the fortifications, alter the case: 
the vessel alluded to, was a French gun-boat, which had fired on his Majesty’s ship, and 
received the chastisement she so highly merited; but this happened on a beach, where 
not a house belonging to the Genoese could be injured. 

‘The next accusation is, That on the 6th of September, an English ship of the line, 
&c. having captured a brig off St. Remo, put an English crew on board, and sent her in, 
threatening to burn seven Adriot and Genoese vessels, and another, which was a French- 
man, in the very port of St. Remo. I have only to say, that not having captured a brig 
off the port of St. Remo, I could not send in any message by her. I also declare, that I - 
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never sent any message into St. Remo. Had, I acted as they say, my line of .conduct 
must have taken a sudden change; for only on the 26th of August, eleven days before, 
the respect which I paid Adriot vessels, then in my power, is acknowledged. It is true, 
I chased ten sail into St. Remo, but there it ended. 

‘ On the 9th of September it is stated, That an English ship of the line, &c. anchored 
on the coast off della Riva, and took two Genoese tartans, and that, when a signal was 
made from the shore, no other answer was returned, than shewing their guns; moreover, on 
the same day, the boats of the said ship seized another vessel at anchor off St. Stephano.— 
It is true, Sir, | anchored on the coast, as stated; but as to my taking two vessels, it is an 
untruth. Our boats examined two tartans, and finding them actually Genoese, left them: 
a French boat was taken on the coast of St. Stephano, the crew having fired on our boats, 
As to the signals made. from the shore, or the Agamemnon shewing her guns, the first I 
could not understand, and respecting the last, I never heard of a man of war's guns be-: 
ing hid. 

‘ As the Marquis of Spinola appears to have been well furnished with accounts of our 
proceedings, I wonder he did not relate a fact, which it is natural to suppose came to his 
knowledge, as a representation of it was made by Mr. Drake to the Genoese government, 
viz. That the boats of the Agamemnon, with English colours flying, going to examine three 
vessels, on their coming alongside the vessels, were fired ‘u pon, and seventeen of his 
Majesty’s subjects killed and wounded. A similar circumstance, acknowledged by the 
Marquis on the 13th, is a proof of the barbarity of these Adriot vessels, when they had 
the superiority. It is said, that two English long-boats would have captured two Adriot 
vessels proceeding for Genoa, had they not been prevented by the fire of the Ottomans.. 
That the English ships will, if possible, examine every vessel they meet with,.is certain, 
and in this they do their duty. The pieces of iron fired on shore, most probably came from 
the Ottomans; as it is well known, that English ships of war are furnished with no such 
ammunition as langrage. How can the Marquis think, that we can know what vessels 
are, or their lading, and to what place they are bound, without examination? I shall only 
say, that no vessel belonging to any nation whatever was. taken or detained, except for 
the act of examining her papers, during the time of my command, which includes the 
whole period stated by the Marquis, that was laden with provisions for the city of Genoa. 
It is next stated, That two frigates continually remained at anchor, in sight of the mouth 
of the port of Genoa. I shall only assert, that this is a most notorious misrepresentation 
and falsehood; and I do further declare, that if at any time a frigate anchored in Genoa 
road, her boats never boarded any vessel whilst in that situation. 

* Having thus, Sir, answered every part of the accusation made by the Genoese Minister, 
I beg leave to say a few words on his conclusion, which is certainly a most extraordinary 
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ene. To pretend to assert, that although our enemies take possession of, and continue in 
the republic of Genoa, we are not, by every means in our power, to attack them both at 
sea and on shore, will bear reasoning upon, but I can with truth declare, that in the act 
of distressing our enemies in the republic of Genoa, the greatest forbearance, and even acts 
of kindness, have been constantly shewn to individual Genoese. 

‘ The republic of Genoa has now had six months unmolested fraternization with the 
French army; and I am assured, that the inhabitants of the republic had rather again 
encounter our fancied breaches of neutrality, and violation of territory, than the fraternal 
embraces of the French troops, which have been given to their women, their churches, 
and olive trees.’ 

Commodore Nelson to his Excellency Mr. Drake, dated Genoa, April 6, 1796. 

‘I was favoured, my dear Sir, on the first of this month, with your letter of March 
20th, and on Saturday I went to Fiorenzo to talk with Sir John Jervis. We may rely on 
every support and effectual assistance from him; we have only to propose, and if possible 
it will be done. I hope the gallies, and gun-boats, will be sent in abundance, and I have 
a plan for forcing them to be useful; which is, to buy two tartans, fit them as heavy gun- 
boats, and occasionally man them from the shipping of my.squadron ; this will enable 
me to go myself, or send a Captain to command the whole, in which case I shall be sure 
that the service will be performed: When the time approaches we must talk more on 
this subject. The transport ships Sir John Jervis will find; but troops from Corsica we 
must not expect. You may, Sir, assure General Beaulieu, that on whatever part of the 
coast he comes, I shall never quit him. If he is able, and willing, and expeditious, I am 
sure we shall do much; but whenever that time comes, I shall hope to see you. The 
Admiral lige directed me to wear a broad Pendant, and this was done in the handsomest 
manner; he will come off Vado. P.S. The Diadem has just joined, and we only wish 
for an opportunity of acting. Yesterday I received a letter from Naples, in answer to my 
request of March the 1ith, and I have the pleasure to say, that the galleys and gun-boats 
are fitting.’ 

The Agamemnon’s broad Pendant had not been long flying off Genoa, before the cir- 
cumstance of the Commodore’s arrival, rendered the diplomatic corps extremely anxious 
to enjoy the advantage of that decision, and intuitive conception of the proceedings of the 
enemy, which marked the character of Nelson. A message was accordingly dispatched 
to request his immediate attendance, and in his letter to the Admiral, April 9, 1796, he 
seems to chide himself for this unavoidable delay. ‘ On my arrival off here, yester- 
day morning, I was so strongly pressed by the Sardinian and Imperial Ministers to come 
into the port, in order that they might have some conversation with me, that, although 
rather against my inclination of anchoring, I could not refuse; and I am just going on 





shore to meet them. There has been some little skirmishing between the advanced. piquets 
of the two armies “in the vicinity of Voltri; but it is generally thought ‘thé French will 

. retire to Savona, Vado, &c. Ceva arid Ormea are to be the two places attacked. by'them} 
but I hope General Beaulieu on his passing the heights of Vado, may find an ‘opportu- 
nity of taking them, and give us the anchorage of Vado Bay. We are on the best terms 
with the Genoese; and as far as a private communication to the Secretary of State; 
through Mr. Brame, they are certain of our good disposition towards them, and of our 
sinccre wishes to see the Republic really enjoying her neutrality: At the same time, I de- 
sired Mr. Brame to signify, that vessels, to whatever nation they belonged, bound to 
France with provisions or stores, would be seized; that I wished this to be understood, and 
that the seizures of vessels belonging to Genoese subjects, in the situation alluded to, ought 
not to be considered as hostile to the Genoese flag; for all other nations were ‘precisely in 
the same situation. ‘To this the Secretary replied, in his private character, ‘That if mer- 
chants would run the risk, it rested with them, and that he did not think the government 
had any concern in it; that he should acquaint the Doge of the conversation, and was 
very happy to see me here with a broad pendant, which was saluted. The Secretary was 
full of praises of the late Austrian army; not a sixpence of debt had been left behind, nor 
an individual injured by their stay in the Riviera; contrasting it with the conduct of the 
French. Salicetti is gone from Genoa. 

‘Tam just returned on board; and enclosed send you a copy of my note, which is 
gone off by express to General Beaulieu. The Ministers of the Emperor, and King of 
Sardinia, were pleased with it; and I hope it will meet with your approbation also.. I 
have found from experience, that we cannot be too clear with these gentlemen; and I am 
determined to leave no room for them to say, “ We thought you could do this thing, or 
the other.” ‘These Ministers tell me, that a general attack may be expected, on the same 
day, from Voliri to Finale. Your appearance off the coast would most certainly have a 
good effect. ‘The line of Austrians and Piedmontese is full 40,000, the French, I am 
assured, nol more: they yesterday got cannon on the strong post of St. Giacomo, and will 
defend Vado, but I hear they tremble.’ 

Commodore Nelson’s Note to General Beaulieu. 

‘ Does General Beaulieu wish the English squadron should cruise off any particular 
point of the Coast, whence it may be satisfactory for the General to see it from the moun- 
tains, and of course be discouraging to the French?—It would be attended with this risk, ' 
that calms, or contrary winds, might put the squadron at a distance, at the time General 
Beaulieu may arrive on the coast: Would the General, therefore, rather have us remain 
at Genoa, with a moral certainty of joining him in ten, or twelve hours, after the news of 


- his arrival on the coast is sent to me? 
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« Next consideration: If General Beaulieu sends me notice, at what particular time 
and place it is probable he may attack the French, in that case it is almost certain I could 
be very near at hand, and act as opportunity might offer: for instance—Suppose the attack 
is on the heights over Savona; the squadron, if the weather be moderate, could anchor 
about five or six miles from Savona, instead of waiting at Genoa. These considerations 
are submitted to General Beaulieu, who has only to express his wishes to have them, as 
far as is possible, complied with.’—Notwithstanding these wise precautions, on the part 
of the Commodore, the Austrian attack on the enemy did not answer, as he could haye 
wished: for in writing to Mr. Drake, April 11, 1796, he said, ‘ It has been well, but 
might have been better; for if I had been fully acquainted with the movements of the 
army, I am sure not many of the French would have returned to Savona: our ships com- 
mand every foot of the road. I beg you will endeavour to impress on those about the 
General, the necessity of punctuality, in a joint operation, for its success to be complete. 
I received yesterday afternoon at five o’clock, a note from the Baron de Malcamp, to teil 
me, that the General had resolved to attack the French at daylight this morning, and on 
the right of Voltri: yet by the Austrians getting too forward in the afternoon, a slight 
action took place, and during the night the French retreated. My movements I kept 
secret; and, after the shutting of the gate, weighed the squadron from Genoa, and at 
half past nine, I anchored within half gun shot of the Austrian army, sending Diadem 
and Blanche to anchor between Voltri and Savona: but the French were aware of their 
perilous situation, and passed our ships in the night. Ido not mean this as any complaint, 
but to shew the necessity of punctuality; for had the Austrians kept back, very few of 
the French could have escaped. I have a ship off Voltri; the rest of my little squadron 
are off Vado. As the difficulty will now be increased for the French to get supplies, the 
Genoese will of course employ deception, and clear all vessels as for their own people in 
the Riviera, although possibly for the use of the French army: how, Sir, shall we manage? 
will you turn this in your mind?’ 

On the 13th of April, Nelson sent the following account of a conversation with the 
Baron de Malcamp, who is mentioned in the preceding letter to Sir John Jervis. «Sir: As 
it is impossible to be too particular im aJl my communications with the Austrian Gencral, 
I think it right to note down the conversation which I held last evening, in the presence of 
Mr. Brame, with the Baron de Malcamp, nephew and aid de camp to General Beaulicu, 
whom the General had desired to communicate with me. 

‘The Baron began by returning thanks from his General, for our well timed coopera- 
tion, and for the assurances I had given of every support and assistance; that the General 
wished to know, what was the particular object of my squadron, and in what manner his 
operations could be serviceable to me. To this I replied, that the cooperation was my _ : 
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duty, and which I had the greatest pleasure in performing; and I begged he would assure 
the General, that my squadron had no object whatever in view, but the cooperation with 
his army. Whenever he came down on the sea coast, there he would be sure to find me. 
‘ The Baron then asked, If I could anchor in any other place than Vado Bay?—I re- 
plied, That for these five months to come, for nineteen days out of twenty, whenever the 
General was on the coast, there I should always be, at either Finale, Albengua, Alassio, | 
Oneglia, St. Remo, and the whole coast to Nice; and I would anchor the squadron oppo- 
site his army: that Vado was the only place where our fleet could lie in safety; but as 
for my squadron, all places would suit it: Itherefore begged it might be perfectly and 
clearly understood, That if the General thought it better to cut down to the sea coast, to 
the westward of Vado, he would do so, for Vado was not necessary for my squadron; that 
I had understood St. Giacomo was strongly fortified; and if six or seven thousand men 
were to be lost in getting it, merely for the immediate possession of Vado Bay, it was no 
object to us, if the General chose to leave them to the eastward: this point I pressed 
on the Baron three different times, and he said he perfectly understood me; that he should 
go to the General, as this day, the 13th, and the General would send me a tableau of his 
plan of operations. The General also desired him to assure me, on his part, that the 
most perfect harmony would be kept up with me; and that from my character, as well as 
from my exactness on the 11th, he was assured all would go well for the common cause: 
and this would have the happiest effect, as our enemies would be convinced of the most 
perfect harmony subsisting between the allies. 
‘ I assured the Baron, he might depend on my openness of Genduct, and that what I 
had promised, should, if possible, be performed, nor had I promised agy thing, but what I 
had a moral certainty of being able to perform; and I desired he would assure his General, 
I was authorised by Sir John Jervis, to promise the most sincere and cordial cooperation, 
for that nothing should be omitted on his part, to convince the General, and our allies, as 
well as our enemies, and the neutral powers, how much the Admiral had the. good of the 
common cause at heart; and further, That as soon-as-Sir John Jervis knew of the Gene- 
ral’s being on the coast, he would come there. I also desired the Baron to acquaint the 
General, that I would undertake to furnish proper convoys, for their provisions being car- 
ried coastways from Genoa, Voltri, &c. Upon which he asked me, two or three times, if 
there were not a risk that my squadron might be lost on the coast: to this I constantly 
replied, That should these ships be lost, my Admiral would find others, and we should risk the 
squadron at all times to assist the General: and I requested he would give me credit for my 
sincere disposition, to contribute all my power, towards the success of the common cause.’ 
In continuation, April15, 1796. * Sir: I anchored here, in Genoa Road, this morning, 
and shall immediately proceed to the information, which I have received from the Imperial 
and Sardinian Ministers, both of whom I immediately waited upon. General Beaulieu’s 
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letter to the Minister, was dated Acqui, the 14th, in which he says, ‘ Yesterday Generals 
Argenteau and Lichtein attacked a post of the enemy at Montenotte:' they did not succeed, 
and returned to their first position.’ I beg, Sir, you will not believe the reports of the ill 
disposed at Genoa, though I cannot say T like this account; but you will form the same 
conjectures as myself: no loss is mentioned, and the word first conveys to my mind a great 
deal. Argenteau has ever failed; they fell, report says, into an ambuscade. The Minister 
at Turin writes thus to Mr. Nomis, the Sardinian Minister here: “ The snow still lies so 


much on the mountains near Ceva, that neither party can take possession of those posts 


they wish. The enemy made an attack on one of our posts, but were repulsed with some 
loss.”—Mr. Nomis expects an express from Alessandria, with an account of the attack at 
Montenotte; and I shall know the contents as soon as they arrive. Salicctti sent from 
Savona, two days past, for thirty thousand pair of shoes: the Consul sent off this intelli- 
gence lo Captain Towry, who had his boats out all night, but without success: eight thou- 
sand pair are gone to Savona. 

“I send you Mr. Trevor's original letters. Anxious as I am to do every thing, we can- 
not equip vessels quite so fast as his Excellency wishes.’ The Sardinian sailors manning 
two or three, would be of great use. England I know must pay for them, and probably 
victual them. This measure must have a little further thought: heavy gun-boats will not 
-do as cruisers, and on the contrary we must have a place to keep them in, but I shall see 
you very soon, when I shall enlarge upon this subject; and, J am afraid, time enough will 
remain to equip our vessels, if not, so much the better. The firing I saw last night on 
the hills, between Voltri and Savona, was, I hope, an advance of the General. —Seven 
o'clock, P. M. We have no particulars, but it is said the T’rench have been beat from some 
of the hills above Savona, and many wounded have been carried thither, 

The age of the Austrian General, Field Marshal Beaulieu, who was upwards of 70, 
though, as Nelson observes in one of his letters, he still possessed the fire of youth, which for 
a short time changed the character of the campaign, must have rendered him a very unequal 
match to the enterprising spirit of Buonaparte, who had scarcely attamed his 26th year. His 
rapacious love of plunder, and desperate fortunes, made him prodigal of human blood, and 
regardless of the means by which he promoted his own views, and the wishes of his republic. 
Like Catiline,” ‘he possessed a tongue that could explain, and a hand that could execute,’ 
The consequence was another defeat of the Austrians, whose slow measures were ill adapted 
to withstand the impetuosity of half starved soldiers, led on by such a General. The fol- 
lowing letters from Commodore Nelson to Mr. Drake, and H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 
were written subsequent to the surrender of the gallant Count de Provera, and to the noble 
conduct of General Beaulieu at the village of Dego. The letter to Mr. Drake is dated 
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April 22, after noticing the disastrous events that had: taken. place, the Commodore adds, 
‘The Admiral and myself are. very anxious to hear the extent of the misfortune from you, 
and Mr. Trevor: We have nothing but French accounts, which we hope are exaggerated ; 
from the Imperial Minister I know nothing. I am now on my way to Genoa, expecting to 
receive letters by to-morrow’s post. I cannot learn even the number of the Austrian army, 
nor of their loss: Had not the General troops enough? if not, it is lamentable indeed. 
Sir John Jervis only waits until he can hear something, to form.an opinion: We are in 
total ignorance. The French have reinforced their seamen at Toulon, to which place Sir 
John Jervis will proceed: he was in hopes the presence of the fleet. might. have been of 
service; but if that has not been the case, he is better away; for then no blame can be 
attached to him. You will recollect that Admiral Goodall, from judgment, and myself 
from experience, have uniformly held out, That it was not in the power of our large ships 
to stop this coasting business: we must haye a point of land to act from; give us that, 
and if supplies then get to the enemy, except in row-boats, we are answerable. I was 
placed in the Gulf, to meet the General on the sea-coast, and my squadron would have 
*“ been risked to have supported him; but as he has not been able to get to the coast, do 
not let us be blamed. You will recollect, that if Vado could not be gained, we both 
agreed the other place ought; for if the French fleet get in there by any accident, or the 
troops possess themselves of it, I look upon Italy as lost. Pray write me particulars as 
to numbers, losses, and what is likely to be done. Do the Austrians mean to stop? I have 
great hopes yet from General Beaulieu; will their Neapolitan troops be of no service;. has. 
the General written about landing them at any particular place? they might perhaps be 
landed near St. Remo, where at this season we could always embark them, if a superior 
force came: this would cut off all supplies by land, as well as by sea; and if they drew 
many men inland to attack them, then Beaulieu might be able to get on. This is very 
much your plan, which might be executed if we had the proper troops, and a good General 
to comniand them. Iam sure you will say and do every thing which is proper. I am 
anxious in the extreme to hear from you. I wish we had all the French at sea, there as 
wyet we have never failed.’ 

Commodore Nelson to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, dated Agamemnon, off Genoa, 

. April, 1796. 

‘Sir: I wish it had been in my power to send your Royal Highness a good account of 
the opening of the campaign; but as the news, good or bad, must be known, I think it is 
proper for me to give you an exact relation of what has passed. 

‘ I shall first call to your recollection a letter of mine, during the winter, wherein I told 
you, that I was informed from the French themselves, they would open the Campaign with 
80,000 men; and, by the first of May, would lay siege to Turin, or Milan. I shall now 
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give your Royal Highness a brief account of this Campaign, as far as report goes; for we 
have no official information from the General. 

‘On Monday, April 11, the Austrians took possession of Voliri,” with 10,000 men; 
nearly 300 of the enemy were killed, wounded, or made prisoners. About 4000 men ef- 
fected their retreat, from the attack having commenced twelve hours before the time fixed 
by General Beaulieu, and previous to the General’s arrival; or I am satisfied not a French- 
man could have escaped; and, by what has followed, the disasters commenced from the 
retreat of those troops. Our ships so entirely commanded the road, that had the Gencral’s 
concerted time and plan been attended to, I again assert, none of the enem y could have 
escaped. These troops retired during the day, and night of the 11th, to Montenotte, about 
eight or nine miles on the back of Savona, where the enemy had about 2000 men posted, 
At daybreak General Argenteau attacked this post with about 4000 men, not knowing of 
the reinforcement. He was repulsed, and pursued with great loss; 900 Piedmontese troops, 
500 Austrians, field picces, &c. fell into the enemy’s hands. The killed we know nol, but 
it was hard fought. On the 13th and 14th, the French forced the gorges of Millesimo, 
and the village of Dego, which were well defended, but they were carried by superior 
numbers. On the morning of the 15th, the Austrian troops, under Colonel Waskanovick, 
posted at Sassello.on the right flank, and rather in the rear of the enemy, or as we should 
say on the starboard quarter, attacked the enemy at Speigno, and totally routed them; 
and noi only retook the 20 pieces of cannon which the Austrians had lost, but also all 
belonging to the enemy: When unfortunately the Colonel pursuing his advantage too far, 
fell in with the main body of the French, who after an obstinate resistance of four hours, 
totally defeated him. To add to this misfortune, General Beaulicu had sent fire battalions 
from Acqui to support this brave Colonel Waskanovick; but alas, they arrived too late, 
and added to the triumph of the enemy. . 

* By the best accounts I can learn, the Austrians have not lost less than 10,000 men 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 'The French loss has also been great, but they can better 
spare the men than the Austrians. General Beaulieu has now withdrawn all his troops 
trom the mountains, and is encamped at a place called Boseo, on a plain between Novi 
and Alessandria, Iam yet in hopes, if the French attack him on the plain, he may still get 
on by giving them a total defeat. The Austrians seem to have been ruined by loss of 
posts; but I dare say it was necessary to possess them ; and they were lost owing to the 
superior numbers of the enemy. A column of 20,000 French is on the side of Ceva, one 
of the passes into the plain of Piedmont: if they carry this post, the road to Turin is open. 

* Genoa, two o’clock. The mails are just arrived from Milan, and I rejoice that affairs ; 
are not so bad as was reported. General Argenteau is arrested, and sent ptisoner to Pavia, _- 
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on strong suspicion of treason. Reports say, the Frencleare repulsed at Ceva with great 
loss; but the Turin post is not yet arrived. Believe me ever your Royal Highness’s most 
faithful servant.’ 

Such was the rapid progress of the French in Italy, under the command of Buonaparte. 
What could not be obtained by valour and discipline, was secured by a series of organised 
treachery, falschood, and corruption, which is almost without a parallel in the history of 
mankind. The following is the conclusion of one of those declamatory orations, which it 
was the custom of this French General to deliver to his soldiers, after any signal success. 
‘ Nations of Italy! Our Army approaches on purpose to burst your fetters. France is the 
friend of every people. Approach our standards with confidence. Your Religion, your 
Property, and your Customs, shall all be respected. We will carry on War like generous 
enemies; for we have no dispute but with the Tyrants, who keep you in servitude.’ 

Commodore Nelson to Admiral Sir J. Jervis, K..B. dated Genoa Mole, A [pril 18, 1796. 

* Sir: Captain Cockburn will convey to you all the news, certainly none of it is pleas- 
ing; and I own I regret more the good fortune of the enemy, in getting their convoy into 
Vado, than all which has happened on shore. By the time I sail, I will make myself 
master of the exact force of the enemy that has escaped us; reffort says, two frigates and 
sixteen transports. ‘They may be alarmed for a night or two, and it may go off: if you 
therefore think, Sir, that the attempt to take the frigates and transports is proper by boats, 
I beg leave to offer myself for that distinguished command. The barges and pinnaces 
will be more than thirty. I think it may be done; at least, if you approve of the measure, 
nothing shall be wanting on my part for its complete success. My idea is, for ten barges 
to attack each frigate, one boat to be especially appointed with a most confidential officer, 
to cut the cable of each frigate, if the wind is off the land, in ten minutes they must drive 
out of soundings, and ten boats would be left for the attack of the transports. I should 
wish you, Sir, to consider the matter, and I am then certain what is proper will be done. 
To morrow evening, at dark, I shall sail from hence, and will be with you on Wednesday 
morning. I grieve when the French have any good fortune by sea.’—The convoy here 
alluded to by Commodore Nelson, got into Vado Bay whilst Sir John Jervis was off that 
place with his whole fleet. In consequence of the above letter, the Admiral sent Captain 
Cockburn to reconnoitre the position of these French frigates; but when theMcleager looked 
into Vado, it appeared that the enemy had escaped under cover of the preceding night. 

The supply which the French had thus gained, weighed extremcly on the zealous mind of 
Nelson; and this had been increased by the arrival of fresh supplies, which he had witnessed 
whilst on board Sir J. Jervis’s ship, and described, on his return, in a letter to Mr. Drake, 
dated Genoa Road, April 19th. ‘ To increase my measure of sorrow, a number of vessels, 
under convoy of gun-boats, got into Savona Mole and Vado Bay on Sunday evening. Iwas 
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on board the Victory, and saw them myself—pollacres, brigs, and galleys. The Imperial 
Minister, and Mr. Nomis, I believe, fancy, that because our fleet saw them, it was very 
possible for us to stop their course: they know but little of what a fleet can do, and there- 
fore they are in some measure ‘ex¢usable. . These vessels came down very close to the 
shore, and from to windward, the wind at W.N.W. It is perhaps necessary to repel the 
arguments of these gentlemen: To suppose that our large ships can approach the coast, 
$0 as to stop ‘their supplies, is ridiculous: you, Sir, know the impossibility of it, I shall 
not, therefore, enlarge on that head. Our fleet is sent here to oppose the French at sea; 
and, at the present time, should the Admiral; in order to stop a tartan or two, or a hun- 
dred, lose two or three sail of the line, or get them dismounted by a gun half a mile in- 
land; the enemy would then be as much masters of the seas, as it appears they now are 
of the land, and Italy would be lost without a blow. This argument I am sure you will 
make much better use of than I can; but they are always ready to blame England,’ 

In a letter of the same date to Mr. Trevor, after mentioning his sorrow and astonish- 
ment at what had come to pass, and the impossibility of the enemy’s convoy being stopped 
by line of battle ships, he added, ‘ Therefore, Sir, the getting in with them was impossible, 
before they would have @nchored under such batteries, as must have crippled our fleet; 
and had such an event happened, in the present state of the enemy’s navy, Tuscany, Na- 
. ples, Rome, Sicily, &c. would have fallen as fast as their ships would have ‘sailed along 
the coast: our flect is the only protector at present of those countries. Sir John Jervis has 
cruised close up to the shore in this Gulf, where I will venture to say no ficet ever cruised 
before, with the hope of drawing some of the French troops from the inland countries; 
and T believe it has had its effect, or the Austrians would have been worse off than at 
present.’ 

The support which Commodore Nelson so invariably received from his Admiral, and the 
scope which thus was given for a display of his great abilities, is highly honourable to the 
character of Sir John Jervis. It is but seldom that humble individuals are thus allowed a 
preference, amidst the juggle of political interests, and the claims of political connexions. 
Happy is the country, and honourable is the service, in which such a wise and noble con- 
duct can long be persevered in. The following letter to Mrs. Nelson describes the eflect 
which such conduct had on the feelings of her husband, dated Gulf of Venice, April 24, 
1796. * You will be informed, from my late letters, that Sir J. Jervis has such an opinion of 
my conduct, that he is using every influence, both public and private, with Lord Spencer, 
for my continuance on this station; and I am certain you must feel the superior pleasure 
of knowing, that my integrity and plainness of conduct are the cause of my being kept 
from you, to the receiving me as a person, whom no Commander in Chief would wish to 
keep under his flag. Sir John was a perfect stranger to me, therefore I feel the more 
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tlattered; and when I reflect that I have had the unbounded confidence of three Com- 
manders in Chief, I cannot but feel a conscious pride, and that I possess abilities. Rest 
assured, my dearest Fanny, of my unabated and steady affection, which, if possible, is 
increasing by that propriety of conduct which you pursue. Whilst the war lasts, I must 
serve somewhere, and for health, and nearness to England, I know of none equal to this. 
In case Admiral Linzee returns, Sir John Jervis informed me, that I am to hoist a broad 
pendant, with a Captain under me, and to command a division of the fleet, though he can 
ill spare us from our present important service.’ 

Commodore Nelson to Admiral Sir John Jervis, dated off Tote, April:25, 1796. 

‘ This morning having received information, that a convoy laden with stores for the 
French army had anchored at Loano, I lost no time in proceeding off that place with the 
ships named in the margin.". On my approach, I was sorry to observe that instead of a 
convoy, only four vessels were lying under the batteries; which opened on our nearing thei, 
and the fire was returned as our ships got up, under cover of which our boats boarded the 
four vessels, and brought them off: but these vessels lying very near the shore, a heavy fire 
of musquetry was kept up on our boats, and it is with the greatest grief I have to mention, 
that Lieutenant James Noble of the Agamemnon, a most worthy and gallant officer, is, E 
fear, mortally wounded. From our ships keeping under the fire of their batteries, we sus- 
tained no loss; the Agamemnon was, I believe, the only ship struck by shot. The prin- 
cipal part of this service fell on our boats, whosé conduct and gallantry could not on any 
occasion have been exceeded, and I wish fully to express the sense I entertain of the gal- 
lantry of every officer and man* employed on this occasion. Herewith I transmit a list 
of wounded, and of the vessels taken; none of which had any colours hoisted, nor was a 
man on board when they were captured.’ 

Captain Cockburn was on the same day dispatched with. the four prizes to Leghorn, 
with orders to rejoin the Commodore as soon as possible. Sir John Jervis transmitted this 
official communication to the Admiralty on the 11th of May, and expressed the satisfac- 
tion which he felt, in having an Officer of such zeal, and local knowledge, in the important 
station which the Commodore occupied. 

Amidst the general wreck of the Continent of Italy, which was now daily increased, 
the unhappy situation of the good King of Sardinia particularly merits attention. Sur- 


" Meleager, Diadem, Peterell. 

° Officers employed in the boats. Lieutenants of the Agamemnon, Suckling, Noble, Compton. Lieutenant 
Culverhouse, Meleager, - Lieutenant Ryder, Diadem. Wounded, Lieutenant James Noble, and two seamen of 
the Meleager. : 

Vessels taken. Onc Ship laden with corn and rice, eight guns, four of. which were brass: twenty brass pattera- 
voes, One Ketch laden with muskets and powder. One Galley laden with wine. Another Galley laden with 
corn, 
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rounded by treachery, and insulted by an enemy whio framed mischief as it were by a 
law, this aged Sovereign was at times even disposed to doubt the sincerity of his real 
friends; and whilst he possessed proofs, as he assured one of our foreign Ministers, that a 
British Admiral had formerly been withdrawn from his duty by a bribe, his Majesty did 
not so implicitly rely, as he ought to have done; on the honour of the-English character. 
Commodore Nelson in writing.to Sir John Jervis on the 26th of April, and first of May, 
1796, noticed that consequent ‘want of firmness which the Court of Turin displayed. 

« Captain Towry, Sir, rejoined me yesterday morning, with letters from Mr. Drake and 
Mr. Trevor, which I beg leave to transmit to you. Captain Towry brought me the un- 
pleasant news, which I also enclose; and he tells me, that Mr. Brame has no doubt but the 
King of Sardinia is endeavouring to negotiate a peace with the French. We had several 
boats on board yesterday from Cape Noli, the people of which informed us, that although the 
French had taken Ceva, and killed, wounded, or made prisoners, 5 or 6000 Piedmontese, 
yet that the French had lost not less than 11,000 men. The fort of Ceva is not yet taken, 
but the town was plundered, and the enemy passed on to Mondovi, leaving a strong post 
of Piedmontese in their rear; they also plundered Mondovi, and every house between it 
and Ceva. If the King of Sardinia does not make peace, I should hope that such conduct 
of the French would rouse the whole Nation to arms. As to my going to Naples, I necd 
only say, that the Neapolitans, especially Mr. Fortiguerri, would not like the interference 
of a foreigner: he is at the head of their marine, and fancies himself equal to any officer 
in Europe. I am so anxious to examine the ports along the coast, to see if the convoy is 
in any of them, that I hope you will excuse my sending a vessel to you immediately: at 
whatever place I find their ships, I am determined not to let the first favourable moment 
for attacking them escape. I wish sincerely for the Neapolitan vessels; I would clear the 
coast in a week of fine weather, if they would act, and I flatter myself I should manage 
them to their liking. 

‘ April 28. There are no vessels of consequence in any bay from Monaco to Vado; 
but not less than a hundred Genoese are every day passing, which may or may not have 
stores for the French.’ 

To the same, dated Genoa Mole, May 1, 1796. 

«Tam still, Sir, of opinion that my presence at Naples can be of no use, but should 
you think otherwise, I am perfectly ready to proceed there, and do my best. When these 
troops arrive at Leghorn, I will attend to their debarkation at la Venza, or Port Espe- 
cia, as may be most proper. I have written to Mr. Drake to have his ideas, whether, if 
more convenient from weather and other causes, we should force a landing at Port Espe- 
cia? I‘told him it was a question you would naturally ask, and I therefore desired his 
answer. This | am assured is the last gale, and therefore I shall be very glad to get the 
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Neapolitan vessels over to this coast. You will observe.the report of the Commissioners, 
as they call themselves, at Toulon; I have long had reason to suspect great part is fabri- 
cated at Genoa. My channel of information says, This day, if the wind is fair, two small 
frigates, two cutters, and thirty-three sail of transports, will sail from Marseilles, laden 
with ammunition, provisions, and clothing. I feel distressed beyond measure at being 
kept here, and at present there is no sign of a change of wind. If you are of opinion 
that the report of these Commissioners is true, you may probably think it proper to rein- 
force me with a ship of the line; for they may slip past you in a strong westerly wind: 
but I cannot bring myself to believe, that the French will trust six sail of the line to the 
eastward, even for the certainty of destroying my squadron; and yet they do at times act 
so contrary to all reasonable ideas, that we must not judge of them as of other people. 
‘Ihave thus, Sir, got to the end of our naval business, and shall therefore now take 
up the account of the proceedings of General Beaulieu, and the Sardinians, where Mr. 
Drake leaves off. ‘The treaty is finished, and an armistice is agreed on, until the return 
of the courier from Paris. I never had much faith in the Sardinian Minister, after their 
extraordinary request to me last year, and I much fear they have not done their utmost to 
defend Piedmont, and the French seem to have understood them. Neither Ceva, nor the 
strong posts, were then taken, as I sent you word in a former letter, nor are they to this day. 
‘Twenty thousand French pushed forward to within six miles of Turin: General Beaulieu 
advancing with celerity from Acqui, was on one side of the plain, and next day would 
have attacked the French army. The French had already begun to retreat, when an express 
reached him, that an armistice, and most probably a peace, had taken place between 
the Sardinians and French. Mr. Trevor, with the Imperial, Neapolitan, and Russian Mi- 
nisters, waited on the King, to desire that Alessandria and Tortona might be delivered 
up to the Germans, which was peremptorily refused: upon this the Ministers quitted 
the kingdom, without taking leave, dnd it is very probable we have now an additional 
enemy. General Beaulicu is retreating, I am told, towards the Milanese; but how far he 
has fallen back, Ido not hear. The French near Acqui are very ill supplied, and the 
convoy expected is of the greatest importance to their future operations; I am told if it 
does not reach them, they must come again to the sea coast. I learn with pleasure that 
we knocked to pieces the largest of the batteries at Loano, and killed 25 French in it. 
The place is also very much damaged, which I regret; but these things must ha ppen where 
batteries are situated in a town. I have authorised Mr. Brame to declare, should any 
conversation with the Secretary of State here turn that way, that I will never fire the first 
shot; and, therefore, if the inhabitants of the Genoesc towns prevent the French from 
firing, which they can do if they please, their towns are safe; if they do not, ihe act rests 
with them. P.S. I have great pleasure in saying my poor Lieutenant, Noble, is still 
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alive, and we have some hopes.—May 2. General Beaulieu’s army has taken post at Va- 
lenza, and between that place and Alessandria. The King of Sardinia, if the Convention 
ratifies the treaty, is to give up Cuneo and Alessandria, some say Suza; the latter place, I 
believe, as security for his punctual adherence to the treaty. I have written to Mr. Drake 
what I have desired Mr. Brame to say.’ 

This official communication respecting the line of conduct which the Commodore 
wished Mr. Brame to adopt, marks the decision and foresight of a humane and resolute 
mind: it was received by Sir John Jervis on the 18th of May, and was as follows: ‘ The 
papers from the Secretary of State I am astonished at; but before I answer a word, I 
wish to receive, and officially, if it be proper for you to communicate in that way with the 
Genoese government, which I think you told me it was not, a plain answer, Yes, or No. 
Are all the batteries on the coast manned by, and belonging to the Genoese? Should the 
reply be Yes, then I have a most heavy complaint to make, and I doubt not but England 
is fully equal to repel the insult which every day is offered to her flag. Should the reply 
be No, they are in possession of the French, then of course I shall consider it as an cne- 
my’s coast. It may, however, be said, and truly, ‘ The French have built batteries along 
the coast, within shot of each other: but the Genoese have some fortresses which still re- 
main in their possession, and yet we know that these batteries fire on the approach of any 
English ship, nor have we the means or power of preventing it. If an English ship comes 
into any of the Genoese ports or roads to the westward, we are certain she will be fired 
at and destroyed, unless she is able to batter down the fortifications: it must therefore 
be acknowledged, that the Genoese ports to the westward are not neutral for the Eng- 
lish.’ As this should be the language of the Secretary of State here, can he for a moment 
fancy, that I will receive shot and shells from every part of the coast, and not consider it 
as a hostile onc? This indeed he may be assured of, that I never have, nor ever will firc 
the first shot; but if shot are fired, I will dom y utmost to destroy the batteries firing at the 
English flag, although in doing this, I shall guard as much as possible against injuring any 
individual Genoese, a nation which I respect on many accounts. The Secretary however 
uniust be sensible, that the fire of cannon, once opened, is terrible to a town.’ 

The spirit with which Sir John Jervis treated these continual insults of the ltalians, 
appears from the following letter, sent by that Admiral to the Hon. W. I. Wyndham, dated 
Victory, off Toulon, 5th of May, 1796. < Sir: I very much admire the manner, in which 
your Excellency has treated the subject of the outrage committed upon his Majesty’s 
colours, within the limits of the port of Leghorn, and I have read with indignation the - 
language held by the Tuscan Minister. I have, in addition, to complain of two flagrant 
violations of the neutrality, which ought to subsist between the two Courts, in the fort at 
Leghorn having fired shot at his Majesty’s ship la Minerve, and a transport under her 
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convoy, and at his Majesty’s sloops l’Eclair, Vanneau, and: Fox cutter. After having 
pledged my word of honour to the late Governor Serrati, that I would be answerable for 
the conduct of his Majesty’s ships under my command, I little expected so soon to have 
heard of an insult, bordering on hostility, committed against the British nation, not to be 
endured fora moment. The crew of lHorrible are, I conceive, to be considered as pirates 
to all intents and purposes, and to be tried as such: if there were any ébnsistency in the 
French government, the Minister of that republic at Florence would be the first to demand 
it. There being no tribunal in Tuscany competent to the decision of an act of piracy, I 
can scarcely believe: because the law of nations upon a crime so destructive to commerce 
and navigation, is equally binding on all civilized countries. I request your Excellency 
will have the goodness to make the strongest remonstrances against these unjustifiable 
procecdings.’ 
Commodore Nelson to Admiral Sir J. Jervis, dated off Cape Noli, May 4, 1796. 

‘ Sir: I got out of Genoa yesterday forenoon, and this morning joined Blanche. It is 
said, that on the Ist instant the French took-fossession of Alessandria. I have still hopes 
from General Beauliey; should these people follow him into the plain, his force is very 
respectable. The French are levying contributions of money, bread, &c. all over Pied- 
mont; and the Picdmontese are said to have paid more already, than they used to give 
their King for several years. I expect to hear you are far westerly after the enemy. It is 
not improbable, that they may be bound for Cadiz, to engage Admiral Man off that port, 
and be joined at the same time by Richery; but all must be conjecture, they may also be 
bound to Sicily, where every thing is not right.’ 

In continuation, May 8. ‘ Since writing to you on the 4th, but little has occurred. I 
send you a copy of the treaty of suspension of arms, and of Mr. Trevor's letter to Mr. 
Brame. From the first, it appears that the King of Sardinia was to accept of what the 
five Kings may direct; for the Minister, and Salicetti, &c. would not hear of a treaty of 
peace, without orders from Paris. I cannot but observe, between ourselves, that a Mi- 
nister may be continued too long at a particular Court; he thus becomes imperceptibly 
the friend of that Court, when he ought to be the jealous observer of their conduct. 

‘ The Meleager has joined me from Leghorn. The Viceroy has bought the 1600 stand 
of arms, and all the ammunition: we expect that the hulls of the vessels will also be 
condemned, for they are hired transports. Yesterday evening we chased into Loano a 
French gun-boat, two light brigs, and one deep one; they came last from the anchorage 
at Alassio; but we are rather inclined to believe they sailed at first from Vado: It fell 
stark calm, as we got within shot, and dark. Several shot struck the Blanche, and one a 
hot one, which set her on fire, but we soon got the shot cut out, and towed off; her sails 


and rigging were also cut, but not a man was killed or wounded. With our general good 
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luck, not a shot struck us, and only one gun was fired from the squadron; we were long 
gun shot distant, and it would have been merely a waste of powder and shot. The encmy 
have at least 500.men at work building a new battery, and I am waiting for a good wind 
to get at them, when I shall-fully expect the deep laden brig. 

‘ Two brigs, and several tartans, having got into Finale, which we supposed to be 
French, I took fe opportunity of the enemy's fancying we were looking at them, to send 
the boats of the. squadron, under Lieutenants Culverhouse, Compton” and Drummond, 
belonging to the Meleager, Agamemnon, and Peterell, and also Lieutenant Grant of the 
Blanche, to cut out the vessels at Finale; which they did without a person in the town, 
or vessels, knowing it: but they were all Genoese, and I released them this morning, send- 
ing a note to the Governor of Finale, which I trust can do no harm, and may be of some 
use to us.’ 

* May 14th, Gulf of Genoa. The Diadem joined me yesterday, after ten days absence, 
not having been able to get out of Genoa Mole. We have had, and now have extraor- 
dinary weather, fogs, heavy swells, and calms. I send you Mr. Trevor's letter’ to me. The 
French, by Captain Towry’s account, have crossed the Po, and with little or no opposi- 
tion. Reports say, General Beaulieu is retreating to Mantua, and that Milan has pre- 
sented its keys to the enemy. Where, or when, is the progress of these people to be stopped? 
If the Emperor has not troops to face them, peace seems the onl y alternative. . . . I must 
now revert to a subject as unpleasant for you to hear, as for me to write, The miserable 
state of the Agamemnon, who, with Meleager, is like two tubs floating on the water. I 
have every reason to believe that our ground-tier has given way, we know that some of 
the casks fell in. Tam glad Captain Smith got good rope at Ajaccio; what has been sent 
us is without exception the worst I ever saw, the twice-laid we make on board is far pre- 
ferable; indeed I never saw any so bad in my life. How can a Commander in Chief form 
a true judgment from such directly opposite assertions? I must suppose, that the ship go- 
ing to the fleet was intended to be well served, and as to us, it was of no consequence, 
being too far from the ear of the Commander in Chief. This may be politic, but can- 
not be proper. 

‘ May 15th. I send you Salicetti’s account of the defeat of Beaulicu; but Captain 
Elphinstone tells me it is not believed; pray God it may not be true. I have now before 
me complaints from the Genoese Secretary of State, for taking their vessels even out of a 
French port: I have also complaints, that we allowed a French convoy to pass us. Indeed, 
my dear Sir, you may perceive I feel distressed. Do you really think we are of any use 

? Mr. Trevor, in his letter, written in cypher, desired the Commodore to acquaint Sir John Jervis of the despe- 


rate state of the kingdom of Sardinia; which, added to the insurrection in Corsica, required all the vigilance 


and vigour we could exert: he also begged, that a watchful eye might-be kept on the plun of operations of the 
Spanish Minister. 
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here? If not, we may serve our Country much more by being in other-places. The Levant, 

‘and coast of Spain, call aloud for ships, and they are, I fancy, employed to no purpose 

here; for unless the Austrians get possession of a point of land, We cannot stop ‘the coasting 
trade.’ ; 
To the same, dated Leghorn Roads, May 18, 1796. 

* The Comet joincd me off Cape Noli, the night of the 15th, and I left the squadron 
with Captain Cockburn, who I am sure will do every thing that is proper. We arrived 
here yesterday morning in a gale of wind, and I hope to have my ship ready for sea 
by the 20th, or 21st. One of the Neapolitan flotilla is now here, the others are at Port 
Longono in Elba, and I do not much expect they will get further than Leghorn, before 
Naples is at peace; a measure that seems absolutely necessary for that Court to adopt., 
The French say they will go to Rome, and the distance to Naples is then but little. As 
the French cannot want supplies to be brought into the Gulf of Genoa, for their grand 
army, I am still of opinion, that if our frigates are wanted for other services, they may 
very well be spared from the Gulf. Money, provisions, and clothes, the enemy have in 
abundance; and they command Arsenals to supply their wants in arnis and ammunition. 

‘ Ihave felt, and do feel, Sir, every degree of sensibility, and gratitude, for your kind 
and flattering attention, in directing me to hoist a distinguishing pendant; but as the ser- 
vice, for which it was intended to be useful, is nearly, if not quite at an end, I assure you 
I shall have no regret in striking it; for it will afford me an opportunity of serving nearer 
your flag, and of endeavouring to shew, by my attention in a subordinate station, that I 
was not unworthy of commanding. Reports are afloat that a promotion is certainly very 
near; and, if so, the Admiralty will cither direct my flag to be hoisted tere, or I shall 
have a land voyage. 

«I must now, dear Sir, take the liberty of saying a word respecting my health. It 
certainly is not bad, on the contrary I believe it is better than what medical people assert; 
but, I believe, a little rest, and the baths of Pisa, the same nearly as those of Bath, would 
render me great benefit. If I could, without any impediment to the service, take twenty 
days to fit me for another winter, I should not dislike it; and yet, perhaps, J shall do with- 
out it. Ido not much like what I have written’ : 

In a letter to Mrs. Nelson, on the 20th of May, 1796, from Leghorn, he mentioned, 
with his usual gratitude, a relation who had shewn him a most generous and marked atten- 
tion. ‘This may possibly find you at Mr. Suckling’s;? if sb, I beg you will say every kind 
thing for me. We are certainly under greater obligations to him, than to any one: He is 
a good man, and a respectable character—If I am ordered to hoist. my flag in this coun- 
try, the compliment is great; and therefore we must both rest contented for a little time. 


« The late Mr. William Suckling, of the Custom House, then residing: at Kentish Town, brother to Captain 
Maurice Suckling, R. N. died at the close of the year 1798. 
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The French must soon be tired, and I believe all our Allies are so already. The Dukes of 
Parma, and of Modena, have both made treaties with the French, paying large sums of 
money; and, in their treaties, it is specified, that certain pictures are to be delivered, to 
be sent to Paris. The palace of the Louvre is to have the finest gallery of pictures in the 
world. The Pope has offered ten millions of crowns to prevent their coming’ to Rome; 
and it is said they have refused it, unless the famous statue of the Apollo Belvidere is sent 
to Paris. What a race of people! but they have done wonders. Reinforcements are com- 
ing to join General Beaulieu; and the inhabitants of the Tyrol, a hardy and warlike na- 
tion, are rising to join the General. If all the states of Italy make peace, we have nothing 
to look to but Corsica; which, in the present state of its inhabitants, is not, in my opinion, 
an object to keep us in the Mediterranean: we shall, I hope, quit it, and employ our fleet 
more to our advantage.’ 

‘The utter dislike of the Commodore to ask for any cessation from service, lest he might 
appear inattentive to the important duties intrusted to him, and which he so forcibly 
expressed in his preceding letter to the Admiral, at length induced him to abandon his 
intention of going to the baths of Pisa. In writing to Sir John Jervis on the 23d of May, 
after informing jim that the whole of the Neapolitan flotilla had not yet jomed, nor even 
left Naples, Nelson added, ‘ I believe there is a struggle between the courts of Vienna and 
Spain, which shall dictate to that of Naples. The advances of the French have been cer- 
tainly much facilitated by the defection of our Allies, brought on, in this part, by their 
fears. Report says, the Pope has accommodated matters with the French: however that 
will not stop them, if the Austrian army is unable. General Beaulieu is certainly getting 
reinforcements, and the French have not for one week advanced. The castle of Milan 
has twice repulsed the French, who now only blockade it. I hope to sail at daylight. I 
again beg, Sir, if you think I can be in any way useful by coming to you, without the 
pendant, that you will order it to be struck without hesitation. I do not believe my health 
is such as to require Pisa just now, at least I am willing to believe so.’ 

May 30, 1796, in continuation. <1 send Captain Cockburn, as I believe his anxiety to 
get into la Minerve is great. Your cruise off Toulon is no doubt tedious, but not unin- 
teresting in its consequences; for if any plan, which the Directory have laid, is defeated for 
three or four months, there is no calculating what benefit may arise to our Country from it: 
I think they are bound to the westward, I cannot bring myself to believe they will venture 
eastward; if they do, I have no doubt but we shall get at them. I know not what opi- 
nion to give about my squadron: I have written to Mr. Drake on the subject, and much 
will depend on his account of what the Austrian army is likely to do. If it can again 
make head, and this insurrection of. the peasantry be encouraged, we may be of some 
use; but the Austrians have now no object to bring them on the sea coast. 
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‘ Lieutenant Berry joined me in the Comet, and I have, as far as I have seen, every 
reason to be satisfied with him, both as a gentleman and an officer. I had a few days ago 
a plan for taking the French brig of war out of Vado, and intrusted the execution of it to 
him: it miscarried from an unforeseen and improbable event, but I was much pleased 
by Mr. Berry’s strict attention to my instructions. 

‘The Meleager joined me yesterday, and I send you, Sir, all the letters and informa- 
tion received by her. Mr. Trevor seems to think a Spanish war is almost unavoidable, 
and that the French, after all their protestations, will take possession of Leghorn. My 
mind is clear, if they have force to penetrate further into Italy, they will possess them- 
selves of that place. The Toulon information is, as 1 always thought, pleasant to know, 
but never to be depended upon; all is guess, they may go east, west, north, or south. 
These Commissioners know nothing, they write a history to get money, and in this, I 
fancy, they succeed wonderfully well.—I hope to hear from Mr. Drake of the actual situa- 
tion of the Armies, and if he has hopes: should he have none (for he will have them, if 
within probability, however distant) I shall not have the smallest. 

Sir John Jervis, in writing to Sir William Hamilton on the same day, May S0th, justly 
commended the spirit which the King of Naples had at that time displayed: « Iubeg, Sir, 
you will convey the high sense and admiration which my mind is penetrated with, on 
reading the magnanimous declaration of his Sicilian Majesty; and I have only to add, 
that every nerve shall be exerted by the fleet I have the honour to command, to defeat the 
designs of the enemy by sea, wherever they may be directed: to this effect I am making 
dispositions to maintain the position I now occupy, during the summer months; and 
should I be so fortunate as to preserve the health of the people, I have no doubt of ac- 
complishing it,’ 

On the 31st of May, Nelson’s squadron gained additional honour by the capture of'a va- 
luable convoy of arms, intrenching tools, and ammunition, which had been sent to Buona- 
parte for carrying on the siege of Mantua. The following is the official account which the 
Commodore sent to Sir John Jervis, dated June 1, 1796, off Oneglia. « Sir: At two P.M. 
yesterday, seeing six sail running along shore, which I believed'to be French, and knowing 
the great consequence of intercepting the cannon and ordnance stores, that I had infor- 
mation were expected from Toulon, to be landed at S. Pier d’Arena for the siege of 
Mantua; I made the signal for a general chace, when the vessels hoisted F rench colours, 
and anchored close under a battery. I directed Captain Cockburn of the Meleager to 
lead me in, which he did in a most officer-like manner, and at three o’clock the Meleager, 
and Agamemnon, anchored in less than four fathoms water, as did soon afterwards the 
Peterell and Speedy After a short resistance from the battery, and vessels, we took pos- 


session of them. It is impossible I can do justice to the alacrity and gallantry ever con- 
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‘spicuous in my little squadron. Our boats boarded the national ketch, the commodore 
of the convoy, in the fire of three eighteen-pounders, and one eighteen-pounder in a gun- 
boat. The Blanche and Diadem, being to leeward, the former could not anchor until the 
vessels had struck; but the boats of all the ships were active in getting the prizes off the 
shore, the enemy having cut their cables when they surrendered. A smart fire of mus- 
quetry was kept up from the shore during the whole of this service. The Agamemnon’s 
masts, sails, and rigging, are a little cut, but of no material consequence. 

‘ Much as I feel indebted to every officer in the squadron, yet I cannot omit the men- 
tion of the great support, and assistance, I have ever received from Captain Cockburn, 
who has been nearly a year under my command on this station; and I should feel inyself 
guilty of neglect of duty, were I not to represent his zeal, ability, and courage, which are 
conspicuous on every occasion that offers. Enclosed I transmit you a list of the ‘killed 
and wounded, and of the vessels taken.’ 

Sir John Jervis transmitted this letter to the Admiralty, on the 8th of June, 1796, when 
off Toulon, and added, * Their Lordships are so thoroughly acquainted with the vigilance 
and enterprise of Commodore N elson, that I forbear to repeat his merits.’ 

Jung2, off Nice, in continuation. «I have sent the Diadem, with all the prizes, except 
the armed ketch, first to San Fiorenzo, where the brig, and if not too leaky the ketch 
laden with ordnance stores, are to be left; and I have written to the Viceroy, that if he 
wants any of them for the island, I will direct them to be landed. The mortars are won- 
derfully fine, thirteen and a half inch: but the number of either cannon or mortars we 
know not. The vessel with brandy, and the gun-boat, if not wanted in Corsica, 1 have 
desired Captain Towry to carry to Leghorn. Ihave kept the ketch with me, and put a 
mate and a few men into her, and occasionally shall send her in shore, where she may be 
of great use; she sails and rows exceedingly well, had been just hove down, and com- 
pletely refitted. By papers found, sixteen sail of transports are destined for Vado, with 
ordnance stores for the siege, and cannoniers. I wish we may get any, but the chance 
is much against us: I can only promise, that I will not miss an opportunity. I have an 
account of the exact force of the enemy on the 6th of February, which was sent to General 


* Agamemnon, killed one, wounded two. Blanche, wounded one. 

Ships of war taken. 

La Genie, ketch, three eighteen pounders, two four-pounders, four swivels, and 50 men. 

La Numero Douzel, gun-boat, one eighteen-pounder, four swivels, and 30 men. 
Transports taken. 

Brig, 200 tons, laden with cannon, twenty-four pounders, shot, and shells. 

Ketch, 80 tons, laden with gun-carriages, shells, and powder. 

Ketch, 70 tons, laden with provisions. 

Ketch, 80 tons, laden with wheelbarrows, intrenching tools, &c. destroyed. 
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Buonaparte: it consists, including the garrison of Toulon and the whole coast, of 65,000 
men. ‘The army, when Buonaparte took the command, was effective 30,875. Probab! ly 
many of the 65,000 are gone forward; but still, on the whole, the force is not so great as I 
believed. I have got the charts of Italy sent by the Directory to Buonaparte, also Mal- 
lebois’ wars in Italy, Vauban’s attack and defence of Places, and Prince Eugene’s History; 
all sent for the General. If Buonaparte is ignorant, the Directory, it would appear, wish 
to instruct him: pray God he may remain ignorant. 

‘In my public letter it was impossible to enumerate every individual; but next to 
Captain Cockburn stands Captain Stuart of the Peterell: Spicer‘ commanded the boats 
which first boarded the ketch, under the heavy fire, and had a little skirmish when on 
board, and to him the commander surrendered.’ 

The grateful manner, in which the affectionate disposition of Nelson expressed his obli- 
gations to his commanding officer, and his rigid determination to remain afloat, notwith- 
standing a most painful indisposition, are expressed in a letter dated June 3. «I feel 
obligations to you on every occasion, since I have had the pleasure of serving under your 
command; and I endeavour by an assiduous attention to my duty, to merit the continu- 
ance of your good opinion. I shall not go to Pisa at present, we may be useful here; 
and, to say the truth, when I am actively employed, I am not so bad. My complaint is 
as if a girth were buckled taut over my breast, and my endeavour, in the night, is to get 
it loose. If the service will admit of it, I shall, perhaps, at a future day take your leave. 
I wish, Sir, that Captain Cockburn had the Minerve; he is worthy of her, or a better ship. 
My poor soldier officer (Lieutenant Pearson) wishes much to go with me; if it be possi- 
ble, pray indulge us.’ 

The only apprehension which the Commodore sometimes indulged, in those moments 
of depression which the great exertions both of his mind and body produced, was the 
painful idea, that having been so long in the Mediterranean, in an old and worn out ship, 
he should be removed from serving under the flay of an Admiral who had shewn him such 
attention. Whilst in this state of mind, he received one of those encouraging and flattering 
letters from Sir J. Jervis, which never fail to impart additional energy to the zealous and 
ingenuous mind. Nelson’s answer is dated Fiorenzo, June 4, 1796. «I feel highly flat- 
tered by your desire to have me continue to serve under your command, which I own 
would afford me infinite satisfaction; and I therefore beg leave to propose some measures, 
that may still give me that pleasure. 

‘ The first is, although the Agamemnon can certainly remain in this country for the 
_ next three months, she must be in England before the winter. Another is, that if a sixty- 


* The following officers, as appears from some memoranda, were at this time Lieutenants of the Agamemnon, 
1, Berry, 2. Spicer, 3, Suckling, 4. Summers, 5. Noble, 6. Compton. 
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four is ordered to go, although Diadem is certainly in better plight than Agamemnon, yet 
in point of sailing she is much inferior. The third is, if you really think that the Admiralty 
will order my Flag to be hoisted in this country, that you would direct me to hoist my 
pendant on board any ship you judge proper. You will easily perceive, that my wishes 
to stay are sincere ; were they not, after your kindness to me, I should be ungrateful. 
© June 5th. Yam not, Dear Sir, less anxious than yesterday, for having slept since 
my last letter:—Indeed I cannot bear the thoughts of leaving your command. You have 
placed an unbounded confidence in me, and, I own, I feel that no exertion of mine has 
been wanting for a moment, to merit so great an honour.’ 
Amidst the excesses and cruelty which the French at this time committed, it was their 
, custom to sell their Austrian prisoners to the Spaniards, who transported some of these 
wretched victims to their mines in South America, and selected the best for recruits. Mr. 
Graves, who was agent at the Court of Rome, declared, in a letter that has been already 
published,' ‘ That, from the month of September 1796, to the end of March 1797, when 
he had much intercourse with the Commodore’s squadron, the conversation of the Italians 
often turned upon this cruel conduct of the French, towards their Austrian prisoners at 
Genoa. They were first marched into that city in such numbers, as actually to be almost 
famished ; and were then sold in lots, by dozens, hundreds, and thousands, to Spanish 
agents, at the rate of a dollar a man; and as fast as vessels could be procured, they were 
shipped off for the Spanish mines in South America, never to return. This outrage to 
all humanity, was also noticed by the Commander in Chief, Sir John Jervis, in the follow- 
ing letter to Lord Bute: ‘ The French commissioners, on the coast of Genoa, make a 
practice of selling the Austrian prisoners to the agents for recruiting the Spanish army. 
Commodore Nelson has fortunately had an opportunity of incontestibly proving the fact, 
and was supplicated by the aforementioned agents not to report upon it. But he has my 
orders, to make an exact representation of the case, to the General commanding the Aus- 
trian army in Italy, and a formal complaint may be expected shortly from the Court of 
Vienna to that of Madrid.” In another letter to Mr. Jackson, Secretary of Legation at 
Turin, Sir John Jervis added: ‘ From a Swiss dealer in human flesh, the demand made 
upon me to deliver up 152 Austrian grenadiers, serving on board his Majesty's fleet under 
my command, is natural enough; but that a Spaniard, who is a noble creature, should 
join in. such a demand, I must confess astonishes me; and I can only account for it, by the 
Chevalier Caamano being ignorant, that the persons in question were made prisoners of 
war in the last affair of General Beaulieu, and are not deserters, and that they were most 
basely and inhumanly sold by the French commissaries, in the western Riviera of Genoa, 
to the'vile crimps who recruit for the foreign regiments in the service of Spain. It is high 


* Naval Chronicle,: Vol. I. page 476. = 
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time a stop should be put to this abominable traffic, a million times more disgraceful 
than the African slave trade; and I trust the strong remonstrances about to be made by 
the Court of Vienna, to the Court of Madrid, will produce the desired effect. In the 
mean while, [ request you will make my acknowledgments to Mr. Wickham, for the judi- 
cious manner in which he treated the subject, in his correspondence with the Chevalier 
Caamano.” 

The communication from Commodore Nelson, which Sir J. J ervis noliced, when writ- 
ing to Lord Bute, as incontestibly proving this nefarious traffic, is dated June 5, 1796. 
‘'Pwo days afier we took the vessel with Austrian troops on board, who had been made 
prisoners by the French, a boat came off to Captain Cockburn, with a Genoese master 
and the crew of the vessel, and papers, to say, they were chartered by the Spanish consul 
at Savona, to carry these troops to Barcelona for the Swiss regiment. I have examined 
some of the Austrians, who assert, that they were marched by a guard to the vessel, and, 
when on board, a person gave them thirty sous each, and told them they were going to 
Spain, where they would find many of their comrades. The men declared it was against 
their inclination, and that they wished to return to their own service, or to serve with the 
English until there was an opportunity. Knowing, as I do, that the French absolutely sell 
them to the Spaniards, I have no scruple in keeping them, to be sent back to their own 
Sovereign; and, if you, Sir, approve, I will discharge the Genoese vessel, and put the 
men, with Admiral Linzee’s permission, into the Mignonne. They want a change of ap- 
parel, and a bed each, which, if we get no work for, the German government ought to 
provide: they are as fine healthy looking men as I ever saw, the oldest of one hundred 
and fifty-two is thirty-four years of age. Until we have an opportunity of sending them 
to General Beaulieu, I think they would add to the strength of our ships, five ships 30 
each: This is submitted with deference to your better judgment. As the Speedy is come 
in with onc of our prizes, I take the liberty of sending her to receive your final directions. 
J have written so fully by the Egmont, which I hope will be with you to-morrow, that I 
shall not venture to urge my request, viz. hat you would contrive that I may still serve 
with you: [may have been impertinent in suggesting so many ways, by which I might 
still remain; but do not, Sir, imagine that ] meant any thing by my propositions, than 
what an anxious disposition pointed out.’ 

Soon after the writing of these letters, the sanguine mind of the Commodore received, 
whilst at St. Tiorenzo, the completion of his wishes; and, on the 9th of June, he thus 
expressed to the «\dmiral, the satisfaction which his kindness had afforded : « I rejoice, 
my dear Sir, not a little, at the certainty of remaining under your-command : nur hours 
will change all my matters, and Iam very anxious to resume my station.’ 


Ife also took an carly opportunity to send home the intelligence of this mark of favour 
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with his commander; which gratified Nelson the more, from his knowing that so many 
officers were then moving all their interest to be sent out to the Mediterrancan. The fol- 
lowing is the first letter that was written after leaving his old ship, the Agamemnon, dated 
Captain, at sea, June 13. ‘ You will see, my dear Fanny, by the date of this letter, that I 
have at last left poor old Agamemnon. Whether it is right or wrong, time must determine. 
I have remained in a state of uncertainty for a week ; and had the corn ships, which were 
momentarily expected from Naples, arrived, I should have sailed for En gland. The Admiral 
has on every occasion behaved with the greatest aliention to me; and, if I am to serve, it 
is better I should serve in this country, where I am known and respected, than to take my 
chance by being sent home, and ordered to another station. All Agamemnon’s officcrs 
are changed, except Suckling, and the master, who has a wife and large family. Suckling 
wishes, as his elder brother is dead, to return: I do not believe any one person in the 
world has a better heart than he has, or who would do more real good, if Providence 
ordains that he should be master of the Wooton estate. I have sent my small present for 
you by him, and also something for my Father. What is become of George ‘Tobin? he 
is a fine young man: it is a pity he has not got more forward. 

*« June 19, 1796. I have just left Sir John Jervis: the French are fitting, and if Richery 
joins from Cadiz, they may come out: but we shall certainly beat them, if it pleases God 
to give us the opportunity. Indeed the French say, They are masters on shore, and the 
English at sea. The Pope has paid largely to save Rome: Naples, I suppose, must pay 
also. Both the Emperor, and Spain, are trying which shall succeed with Naples, one for 
war, the other for peace. ‘I'he Emperor must either directly have 100,000 men in Italy, 
or make peace; how that will affect England I know not. If we can makea good peace, 
I wish for it, but hope we shall not be so pusillanimous as to give up all our conquests.’ 

On the same day, June 19th, the Commodore commenced his correspondence with 
Colonel Graham, respecting the operations of the allied Army, and such communications 
as he wished to make to General Beaulieu; and on the 20th, according to Sir John Jervis’ 
directions, he also began a confidential correspondence with Mr. Graves at Rome, on such 
subjects as came within the limits of the command, between Toulon and Genoa. 

In a letter to Captain Locker of the same date, June 20th, Nelson informed him, that, 
on Captain Sutton’s declining to go home in the Egmont, he stood for England in the 
Agamemnon for more than a week; however, when it was known in the fleet that the Eo- 
mont did not return, many wished to go, and the Commander of the Captain, being in a 
bad state of health, had the preference: ‘ I left Sir John Jervis,’ adds the Commodore, 
* yesterday off Toulon, in good health and spirits; he most particularly desired me to 
make his kindest remembrances to you, and to say, he had not a moment to spare from 
the constant correspondence he is obliged to continue; for our ministers at all the Italian 
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ports are constantly writing. As to news, the armies of the French so far outnumber: 
General Beaulieu, that he has been obliged to retreat into: the Tyrol.’—It may be here: 
observed, that notwithstanding the numbers of the French army, and its skill, it owed still. 
more to that series of. bribery and treachery, which gradually became established into a 
military system. ‘It is well known,’ says a political writer, ¢ that Buonaparte one day 
incautiously declared, That the Austrian army cost him more than his own.’ * 

On the 23d of June, 1796, Commodore Nelson sent the following letter to the Admiral,.. 
dated from Genoa-Mole, respecting the proceedings of the French, and their increasing 
influence. ‘I came in here on Tuesday, and shall get to sea this day; when I shall lose 
ho time in proceeding with the Meleager to Leghorn, the situation of which is very critical. 
An additional treaty has been made between the King of Sardinia, and the French; it was 
signed at their head-quarters at Tortona, on the 17th of June. Oneglia and Loano- are 
absolutely to be given up to the King of Sardinia, as are the other fortresses. The King, 
by constant guards, is to protect the baggage and stores of the French, who appear to want 
every man in Italy; and have therefore made exactly the same terms with the Genoese, 
and declare that they will evacuate the whole Riviera. ‘Report says, General: Beaulieu 
has given the French a check, and that the peasantry have killed full 15,000 men: pray 
God it may be true. 
 § The complaints of the Genoese Savernment are so ridiculous, that I hardly know what 
to say: If we are to_allow the free passage of the enemy coastways, we are useless. The 
best mode, in my opinion, is to speak openly—That so long as the French are in possession of 
batteries on the coast, which fire on our ships, so long we shall consider it as an enemy’s coast: 
T have the pleasure to declare, our conduct has so completely alarmed the French, that all 
their coasting trade is at an end; even the corvettes, gun-boats, &c. which were moored 
under the fortresses of Vado, have not thought themselves in security, but are all gone 
into Savona Mole, and have unbent their sails.’ 

' These complaints being afterwards officially presented against the Commodore, in a - 
most illiberal. manner, he felt himself obliged in honour to answer them to his Admiral, , 
June 25th. «I send you, my dear Sir, a full reply to the three complaints of the Genoese - 
Secretary of State; a copy of which I have also enclosed for Mr. Drake, that he may an- - 
swer the government of Genoa, if he thinks it right. The Genoese can only make these - 
complaints to please the French; but I cannot think it right, that we are to be traduced 
to please any nation on earth.’ In this statement’ the Commodore entered into a long 
and necessary detail of facts; and repels, with his wonted ability, the uncandid accusa- 


; * Nouveau Interéts de l'Europe. : 
¥ The only copy that remains, which consists of five folio pages, is in the valuable collection of Earl St. Vincent, 
dated June 24, 1796. : 
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tions which the Genoese government had preferred against him to Lord Grenville, without 
affording the Commodore an opportunity, as he declared, of refuting, or even explaining 
his conduct: ‘ A measure which I consider as tending, in a certain degree, to injure my 
character, by the pees bility of an impression remaining on the mind of my Sov ereign, of 
my having acted wrong.’ 

The following letter to Sir John Jervis gives some interesting details of the operations 
of the French army under Buonaparte, when taking possession of Leghorn. < Leghorn 
Roads, June 28th. Sir: I made the best of my way to this place, as I wrote you word from 
Genoa was my intention, but from calms, and contrary winds, it was yesterday morning 

‘before I anchored in the northern road of this port. The French took possession of the 
town about one o'clock, and immediately fired on the Inconstant, and a prize of Captain 
Hood’s laden with umber; but without doing them any damage. The exertions of Cap- 
tain Freemantle’ must have been very great; for the Consul, and Mr. Fonnereau, tell me, 
that except bad debts, and the loss of furniture, nothing of any great consequence was 
left in the town. I hear the Governor behaved with all the attention in his power to the 
_ English, by doubling the guards on the Mole to prevent them froin being molested in 
getting out their vessels; and, that when it was represented to him, that 200 bullocks, and 
‘some bread, were shipping for the English, his answer was, Leghorn is a Sree port, and 
"shall remain so, until I receive contrary ‘y orders from the Grand Duke. 

‘ Thave Just detained a fishing-boat from the town: the troops entered at Porta Pisa, and 
ached through Via Grande to the Mole battery. General Buonaparte went to the palace 
of the Grand Duke, and thence made a visit to the Governor, and took possession of the 
“house of the English Consul. A French sentinel is mounted at the gates with a ‘Tuscan. 

Except the French troops necessary for the batteries, the rest lie outside the town, on the 
' glacis; for not one has a tent. The Governor set off directly for Florence. I have writ- 
ten to say, ‘That whatever may be their policy, in withholding a few vegetables and fruit 
‘from me, yet that their fishing-boats might safely go out as usual; for we never wished to 
distress innocent inhabitants. I intend remaining here for a day or two, in order to pre- 
vent any English ship from entering, until the news may spread about. It is then- my 
‘intention to proceed to St. Fiorenzo, to get wine, wood, &c. and thence to go to Genoa. I 
find my ship well manned, although not active.’ 
. His Excellency y the Hon. John Trevor to Commodore Nelson, dated June 30, 1796. 

‘ € Many thanks for your kind letter of the 22d. You may depend upon my giving you 
the earliest intelligence I may receive of your flag; and I shall drink with equal zeal, 
and confidence, to the success of the Admiral of the van... .. I do not know how far 
any dependence can long be placed on resources, from either Corsica or Sardinia. You 


Twenty-three sail of square-rigged vessels, and fourteen tartans, put to sea with this officer. 
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may be sure there are powerful French intrigues at work in both, and they are. capable 
of some foul play in the former: I hope the Viceroy is perfectly on his guard. I was very 
glad to hear you say he began to be tired of that restless ungrateful people, whom I wish 
we could any how get rid of. Porto Ferrajo, and the little island.of Elba, will I suppose 
now become important to us; and I hope we shall make no scrupleof, looking upon them. 
as our own, in example of the French at Leghorn, the inhabitants-of whith, with the 
Grand Duke, are to be pitied; but Genoa can, and ought to defend itself... .. Rome. is 
said to have bought a peace, Naples is making hers-at Basle, ang: the Emperor is trying _ 
to get the best he can. By letters from Madiid of June Th, .¥: aye reason to believe i 
that the firm tone of Lord Bute, and Admiral Man, have ‘made the Spaniards postpone, 
at least, any intention of quarrelling with his Majesty.’ : 
In a letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Viceroy of Corsica, dated fata St. Fiorenzo; Sully 1, 2 
1796, the Commodore further noticed the proceedings of the French at Leghorn: “The. 
English are under infinite obligations to Spannochi, who i is s suffering. for i it, and to Captain 
Freemantle. You may be assured that no exertions of} ay pown were B, anting to have. got 
sooner to Leghorn; but it was Thursday noon before we heard the ramour at Genoa, and 
on the same day they knew it at Leghorn, when an express was sent me. Calms prevented. 
my arrival until Monday morning: fortunately my assistance was not wanted, and it was 
owing to these apparently unlucky calms that so much property was saved. As soon. 
as I get some provisions and wood, I shall go over to. Genoa, for ke letters and information, 
whence-I shall proceed directly to the fleet. I sincerely ‘hope the enemy may be induced 
to come out before they know of Buonaparte’s retreat; for I have no doubt but the desti- 










nation of the French army was Corsica, and it is natural to suppose their fleet was to 
‘amuse ours whilst they crossed from Leghorn.’ 

The good. faith of the Governor Spannochi” forms a striking contrast to the ignoble 
conduct of those who were. so ready to make any peace with the enemies of their country. 
The following are the curious epistles which on this occasion passed between Buonaparte 
, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany. ‘ Leghorn, June 29. Royal Highness: An hour before. 

we entered Leghorn, an English frigate carried off two French ships worth 500,000 livres, 
‘The Governor suffered them to be taken under the fire of his batteries, which was contrary 
to the intention of your Royal Highness, and the neutrality of the port of Leghorn. I 
prefer a complaint to your R. H. against this Governor, who in his whole conduct displays 
_a decided hatred against the French. He yesterday endeavoured, at the moment of our 
arrival, to make the people rise up against us: there is no kind of ill treatment he did not 
cause our advanced guard to experience. I should doubtless have been justified in bring- 
+ Spannochi was by birth a Neapolitan, and had commanded, in 1793, the Guiscardi at Toulon, under the 
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ing him to trial before a military commission; but from respect for your Royal Highness, 
and being intimately convinced of the spirit of justice, which directs all your actions, I 
preferred sending him to Florence, where | am persuaded, you will give orders to have him 
punished severely. I must, at the same time, return my thanks to your R. I. for your 
goodness in appointing General Strasoldo to supply the army with every thing that was 
necessary, he has acquitted himself with equal zeal and success. Buonaparte.—To this 
- msolent abuse of the brave Spannochi succeeded the following letter of his Sovereign. 
* General: general Spannochi, confined by your order, has been brought hither. It is a 
‘point of delicacy to keep him in arrest until the motives of this step, which I presume to 
be just, are known to me, in order to give you, as well as the French republic and all 
Europe, ‘the greatest proof of equity conformably to the laws of my country, to which I 
have always made it my duty to submit myself. I send this letter by the Marquis Man- 
fredini, my major domo, whom I request you to inform in what Spannochi has been 
culpable. You may besides repose full confidence in him relative to all the objects 
interesting to the repose of my subjects. I ardently desire to receive a letter, written by 
yourself, which in the present circumstances may, render me completely tranquil, and at 
the same time confirm the repose of Tuscany. Frrpinanp.’ 
_: The ‘day after. Commodore Nelson’s arrival at St. Fiorenzo, July 2, 1796, he sent the 
following Jetter® to Sir G. Elliot, the Viceroy of Corsica. ‘ By the Inconstant I have 
received directions from the Admiral to blockade the port of Leghorn, and to be aiding 
_and assisting to your Excellency in preventing any attempt of the French on the island of 
“Corsica, and in such other respects as you may wish, and which may be in my power. 
You will. give me credit, Iam sure, for my fullest exertion in the execution of this duty; 
and that, if on every occasion I do not comply with all your wishes, it is owing to the 
want of means, and not the want of inclination. Having premised this, I shall relate my 
present intentions, which time and a variety of circumstances must occasionally alter. 
‘ Blanche I hope is at Leghorn, Meleager sails to-morrow morning at farthest, and I 
- shall sail on Monday morning, and shall take Sardine with me. I purpose anchoring my- 
-self with Sardine in the northern road of Leghorn, and that two ships shall always cruisc 
to the southward of the town; and shall anchor all vessels near me, until I consider on, 
or receive further directions about them. The very sight of forty, or fifty sail, must be mor- 
tifying to the French, and shew the Tuscans the happy effects of their rigid neutrality. I 
also intend to have a vessel every day passing between Bastia and Leghorn, and from 
Leghorn to Genoa.’ 
On the next day, July 3d, he wrote to Sir John Jervis, from St? Fiorenzo. ‘< Sir: I 
wislr much to have your ideas respecting the blockade of Leghorn, for the one we had of 
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Genoa was of little consequence; the vessels were told they must not enter Genoa, but 
the first dark night, or brisk wind, never failed to carry them in: if we stopped them, it 
only became an expence, for which Mr. Udney has not been paid. Iam this day equip- 
ping the French gun-boat, which I intend always to have near me; she carries an eighteen- 
pounder in her bow, and will of course ‘be very useful. I mean not only to prevent all 
vessels from entering, but also from sailing; giving them notice, that they shall not sail 
without coming on board me for permission and examination: this will lower the French, 
and raise us in the esteem of the Leghornese. p+ 

‘ I have written to the Viceroy, and send. ydu a copy- of my letter: Believe me, Sir, 
nothing shall be wanting, on my part, to do every thing possible ‘to distress the enemy. 
The possession of Porto Ferrajo may be desirable for us; but 1 trust General Beaulieu will 
yet give a good account of these marauders. A very close blockade of Leghorn for a 
fortnight may have the happy effect of rousing the inhabitants. I pray God for good news 
from Beaulieu, then all will be well. The more I can anchor in sight of the place, the 
more effect it will have. How much pleased Iam with Colanel Graham’s letter: It is clearly 
owing to the Navy‘ that the siege of Mantua was raised’—This opinion from Colonel 
Graham must have been particularly gratifying to the Commodore, as it proved the real 
advantages which the Allies had gained by his prompt and gallant attack at Arma; when 
the battering cannon, and ammunition, for the siege of Mantua were either taken or de- 
stroyed, and also.a number of plans of Italy, with the different posts minutely marked 
where former battles had been fought. ; 

Sir John Jervis, in a letter to Mr. Gregory, our Consul at Barcelona, mentioned. his 
particular reasons for ordering this strict blockade of Leghorn: * I desire you will com- - 
municate to all the foreign consuls at Barcelona, and along the coast of Spain, that the 
moment I was informed of the violent and unjustifiable conduct of the French General 

Buonaparte, on his entering Leghorn, I sent orders te Commodore Nelson to blockade 

the port in the closest manner; and to seize all ships and vessels attempting to: enter it, 
after the 20th instant, and send them to Bastia to be proceeded against in the Admiralty 
‘court, and to suffer no vessel to depart from Leghorn 

Sir Gilbert Elliot in his answer to Commodore Nelson from Bastia, July 4th, after 
expressing his joy at seeing the blockade of Leghorn, and the protection of Corsica, in 
such good hands, he informed him of some instructions which had been drawn up for the 
Corsican privateers, and communicated such hints as were the most likely to promote the 
exertions of the squadron, in destroying the coasting-trade and supplies of the enemy. 
Commodore Nelson in his reply, July 5th, said, ‘As you had the goodness to tell me of 
your regulations for the Corsican privateers, I shall make my observations on them freely. 


* See preceding page 285. 
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To the last I agree most perfectly, ‘ That, if I had a privateer along with me, as a tender, 
she would often take vessels near shore, or in light breezes, which I could not take alone; 

whilst, on the other hand, she would venture nearer to the coast, when supported by a 

King’s ship in the offing.’—I am sure none of my squadron will differ with me in this re- 
spect; and if twa or more Corsican privateers join me, each vessel, whilst they remain 
under my. command, shall share alike; that is, if I have six vessels, and the Corsicans two, 
they shall. share ont ‘quarter, and if more or less, in the same proportion. The wind yes- 
terday a a hurricane; we have been under sail, but were obliged to anchor again.’—Sir 
- Jobn, Jervis, when writing to the Viceroy, greatly approved of these instructions, and hints, 
- from Sir Gilbert Elliot: ‘The attaching a Corsican privateer or two,’ said the Admiral, 
* to each division of Commodore Nelson’s squadron, in the different dispositions he has 
made for the blockade, is an admirable idea; and the mode of dividing the amount of 
‘the captures made by them jointly, may be regulated according to the usage of ships of 
war, and privateers, out of Great Britain, under the like circumstances.’ 

On the 6th of July, 1796, when at sea, the Commodore wrote a letter to Mr. Brame, 
respecting the blockade, in which the orders of the Admiral were supported with all the 
‘spirit they deserved: ‘And you will also signify, that the entrance of the road, which 
includes the. space inside the Melora, will be considered as the port of Leghorn. . . I have 
-also. further to desire, that you will acquaint the government of Genoa, and all the Foreign 
Ministers and Consuls, that no vessel will be permitted to leave the port of Leghorn, 
until it is delivered from the hands of its present tyrannical rulers, and restored to its legal 
government; and you will desire the several parties mentioned, to write to their Consuls at 
Leghorn of this my determination; and, as I think it honourable to make this public, that 
no person may be able to plead ignorance, so it will be credited, if my character is known, 
‘that this blockade will be’ attended to with a degree of rigour unexampled in the present 
war.’ ; 
, Early in the morning of the 8th of July, Commodore Nelson then close off the Me- 
lora, received a letter from the Viceroy of Corsica, with whom he had orders to cooperate 
in all respects, respecting his intention to possess Porto Ferrajo; upon which the Com- 
modore instantly dispatched the Meleager with the above letter to Genoa, and directed 
Captain. Cockburn to remain forty-eight hours in that port, in order to receive whatever 
information could .be collected; whilst he himself proceeded with the Pettercll sloop, 
off Porto Ferrajo. During the night he sent in a boat to see whether the French or Eng- 
lish had possession of the place, and found the Southampton lying there: in the morning, 
the convoy hove in sight, and the Inconstant, Captain Freemantle, was seen working up 
to jein him. i % 
Sir Gilbert F-lliot, in his letter to the Governor of Porto Ferrajo, dated Bastia, July 6, 
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gave him the following reasons for the measures which the insidious conduct of the French 
had induced the Viceroy to adopt. ‘ Sir: The French troops have taken possession of the 
city of Leghorn; the cannon of the fortresses have been directed against the ships of the 
King in the road, and the property of his Majesty’s subjects at Leghorn has been violated, 
notwithstanding the neutrality of his R. H. the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the reiterated 
protestations of the French to respect it. There is likewise reason to believe, that the 
French have the same intentions upon the fortress of Porto F errajo, hoping by such means 
to facilitate the designs which they meditate against the kingdom of Corsica. These cir- 
cumstances have determined us to prevent the plans of the enemies of the King, which 
are equally hostile to the Grand Duke, by placing at Porto Ferrajo a garrison capable of 
defending that place; our only intention being to prevent that fortress, and the whole 
island of Elba, from falling into the hands of the French. We invite and request you, 
Sir, to receive the troops of his Majesty which will appear before the place, under the 
following conditions ’— According to these, Porto Ferrajo and its dependencies were 
to remain under the government of the Grand Duke; and in the most solemn manner 
a promise was made, that the troops should retire, and the place be restored, at the 
peace. . 

This naval station, the chief port of the island of Elba, was by nature very strong, and 
the citadel nearly impregnable. It has a fine mole for vessels of a small draught, and a 
commodious bay for large ships, where they may obtain an abundance of good water. 
Captain Stuart of the Pettcrell, and Lieutenant Gourly of the Vanneau, had nob! y volun- 
teered their services to the Commodore, to go in with a detachment of the troops on board 
their two vessels, and having beat down the sea-gate, to force their way into the town. 
But though Nelson admired their spirit, he thought the enterprize too hazardous to be 
attempted. The troops having been all landed, advanced within musket shot of the cita- 

‘del; and the Commodore, in his letter to Admiral Sir John Jervis, dated Captain, Porto 
Ferrajo, July 10, 1796, detailed the proceedings of the squadron, and of the troops under 
‘his orders, in taking possession of that place. ‘ Sir: I have the pleasure to inform you, 
that the troops under the command of Major Duncan took possession of the forts, and 
town of Porto Ferrajo, this day at ten o’clock. On my joining the convoy from Bastia 
yesterday forenoon, Major Duncan having done me the favour to come on board, we con- 
certed on the most proper methods for speedily executing the instructions which the Vice- 
roy had given him. The troops were landed last night about a mile to the westward of 
the town, under the direction of Captain Stuart of the Peterell; and the Major immedi- 
-ately marched close to the gate on the western side, and at five o'clock this morning sent 
in to the Governor the Viceroy’s letter, containing the terms which would be granted to 
the town, and gave him two hours for the answer. At half past five I came on shore, 
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when we received a message from the Governor, desiring one hour more to consult with 
the principal inhabitants. We took this opportunity to assure those who were Tuscans, 
that they should receive no injury whatever in their persons or property. 
‘ Having ordered the ships and vessels‘ into the harbour, to their several stations be- 
fore appointed, the Major and myself determined, should the terms offered be rejected, 
to instantly open the fire of the ships, and to storm the place, on every point from the 
land and sea. The-harmony and good understanding between the Army and Navy em- 
ployed on this occasion, will I trust be a further proof of what may be effected by the 
hearty cooperation of the two services. 
I cannot conclude without expressing my fullest approbation of the zeal and good con- 
duct of every Captain, officer, and man.in the squadron; and also, that during the time I 
was necessarily employed on shore, my first lieutenant Edward Berry commanded the 
ship, and placed her opposite the grand bastion, within half pistol shot; and in such a 
manner as could not have failed, had we opened our fire, to produce the greatest effect. 
The place is mounted with one hundred pieces of cannon, and garrisoned by 400 regu- 
lars, besides militia.’ 
_ On the 11th of July, 1796, the Commodore wrote to the Hon. W. F. Wyndham, his 

Majesty's: Minister at Florence; and after mentioning their success, and that the measure 
had heen judged expedient in order to prevent the French from possessing the place, he 
added, ‘ Except guarding the fortifications, all is left as before; and the Governor sends 
off a letter for the Grand Duke to-morrow morning, and of course will send copies of 
the Viceroy’s letter to him, and also of all the letters and declarations which have passed 
between him, Major Duncan, and myself. You may believe, Sir, that the utmost atten- 
tion will be paid, to the declarations; and, I trust, that the Tuscan subjects will feel that 
protection from the assistance of his Majesty's forces by sea and land, which will give an 
increase to their happiness. The inhabitants seem sensible of the great difference between 
their situation, and that of the unfortunate Leghornese: happy indeed shall I be, to see 
the necessity of our withdrawing our troops, when the enemies of all Italy shall be driven 
out of it, and the dominions of his Royal Highness restored to the tranquillity, that was 
experienced before the flagrant breach of faith in the French. 

Commodore Nelson to his Excellency Sir Gilbert Elliot, dated off Leghorn, July 15, 1796. 
ig ee Sir: I send the Meleager, that Captain Cockburn may tell you all the news 


4 Ships Names. 


Captain ..,. 74 guns. Peterell, 16 guns, Captaiii Stuart. 
a Inconstant.. 36, Captain Freemantle. Vanneau Brig, .- Lieutenant Gourly. 
Flora .....6 36, Captain Middleton. Rose Cutter, ... Lieutenant Walker. 


Southampton 32, Captain M‘Namara. 
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from Genoa, and also give you Mr. Trevor's, Mr. Brame’s, and every paper I have re- 
ceived, which you will be so good as to forward to the Admiral. On the subject of Mons. 
Fairpoult’s note, I wish very much for your advice; we feel the loss of having no Minister 
at Genoa, our Consul has no power either to answer the notes of the Genoese Secretary 
of State, or to refute the infamous lies which are fabricated by the French Minister to 
irritate the Genoese against us. It is certainly notorious that we endeavour to stop all 
intercourse between Genoa and France; and as the French Minister lays great stress, 
and at the same time gives out publicly, that the English detain all vessels belonging to 
the Genoese, to whatever place they may be bound; the Genoese government, through 
the influence, or rather the fear of the French, has made several most frivolous com- 
plaints on the breach of neutrality in the western Riviera. I have answered all these 
notes, and I hope they will reach Mr. Drake. I also sent duplicates, which I requested 
you to forward when I was last at San Fiorenzo; hut, in the mean time, the Genoese get 
no answer whatever. ‘This they must feel, and the French are making the most of it. I 
mean to go to Genoa as soon as Cockburn returns to me; and I will visit the Doge, and» 
tell him that I have received the various notes sent to Mr. Brame, and have answered 
them all: that the facts are either totally false, or so much mistated, that they bear not 
the smallest resemblance to truth; that I have declared to Mr. Drake, while the French 
are in possession of the western Riviera of Genoa, and act hostilely agairist his Britannic 
Majesty’s ships, that I must consider it as the coast of the enemy; but so far from wish- 
ing to act with the smallest degree of harshness against the Genoese, that neither my 
orders, nor my inclination, would allow me to do it. The Doge will naturally put a ques- 
tion, Why we stop vessels laden with merchandise bound to France? and he will of course de- 
sire to have what I reply, in writing. Do you think, Sir, I had better take no manner of 
notice of what is going on, and let these assertions of the French be unrefuted, since the 
Genoese commerce is suspended; and defer my visit to the Doge for a future day? Pray, 
Sir, give me your advice, my Admiral is at a distance, and I well know the delicacy of 
 intermeddling with diplomatic functions. 

‘ The blockade of Leghorn is as complete as is possible: pray God, the successes of 
the Austrians may be such as to make the Tuscans rise on the French, and open the 
Mole-gate to me; when I would most assuredly assist them by landing myself.’ 

In a letter of the same date to his Admiral, he added, ‘ I may congratulate you. dear 
Sir, on the soreness which the French feel for your strict blockade of the port of Toulon: 
we have fairly got to be masters from one end of the coast to the other. I wish govern- 
ment had given you full orders about stopping corn and merchandise going to F range; it 
is on this point the French Minister lays his stress. I intend going to Genoa, as soon as 
Meleager returns, and I have written to the Viceroy for his advice. As to any breach of 
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the rights of nations, the French have the whole coast fortified, and have made a breach 
of all honour and faith by their cruel invasion of Tuscany. General Wurmser, you will sec, 
commands the army; they have beat the French near Mantua, and not less than 13,000 
have been killed or taken. On the Rhine, and with the Prince of Conde’s army, where is 
Louis XVII, all is victorious; not less than 40,000 French have been destroyed, their 
army is annihilated: Jourdan writes, he cannot stop without reinforcements until he gets 
to the gates of Paris. The Prince Charles has behaved with great resolution and conduct, 
and gained immortal honour; he was every where. 

‘Four P.M. I am just anchored in Leghorn roads, and have had a fishing boat on 
board; all is quiet here. Yesterday the tree of liberty was planted in great form, and the 
goddess of liberty was carried in grand procession: 2500 troops are in the place.’ 

Mr. Drake, in writing to the Commodore respecting the proceedings of, Buonaparte, 
“had expressed a wish that the islands of Elba and Capraja were secured: ‘ Buonaparte, 
in marching to the southward of the Po, has done exactly what we wished; for if he had 
attacked Mantua immediately after Beaulieu’s retreat from Peschiera, that fortress must 
in all probability have fallen, and the French would have gained a permanent footing in 
Lombardy; but happily a desire of plunder drew him towards the Roman and Tuscan 
territories, and Mantua has escaped. Wurmser, the new Commander in Chief, arrived 
on the 4th of J uly, accompanied by Lauer, Juordanowick, Davilovick, and many other 
brave and experienced officers. A column of Austrians under General Hohenzollern has 

- already reached Bassano. The peasants and inhabitants in gencral of every country 
where the French have passed, are exasperated against them in the highest degree. Would 
it be possible for Sir John Jervis to take possession of Port Especia and its fortresses? Such 
a measure, if it be practicable, would be extrémely advantageous. I fear the French will 
in a few days have the island of Elba, as well as that of Capraja.’ 
Commodore Nelson to Sir John Jervis, dated Leghorn Roads, July 18, 1796. 

‘ Dear Sir: I hope his Holiness the Pope may yet wage war against the French. I have 
never heard that he has been in actual hostility against them. ‘The blockade of Leghorn 
is complete, not a vessel can go in or come out without my permission. Yesterday a 
_Dane came out laden with oil and wine for Genoa: I told him he must return, or I should 
send him to Corsica. His answer was, ‘J am a Neutral, and you may take me, but I will 
not return.’ I therefore took possession, and intended giving him to a Corsican privateer; 
Aaland, in about two hours, he begged I would allow him to return. On this I sent him 
back with a letter to the Danish Consul, whence the following is an extract: ‘ Respect for 
the Danish flag, and. humanity to the owners of this vessel, impel me to return her into their 
possession, and not proceed to those extremities which the laws of nations allow in case of 

- a declared blockaded port.’ This I am satisfied was a trial of what I intended; for he 
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said, all the neutrals were determined to come out. If we are firm, the Grand Duke will 
sorely repent his admission of the French: his repeated proclamations for the people to 
be quiet, have given time to the French to lay powder under all the works; and, in case of 
any disturbance, they say, up shall go the works. Cannon are pointed from the wall to 
every street, and all the cannon and mortars are mounted; the famous long brass gun is 
on the mole head, and also a mortar. The Grand Duke declares he yet hopes the Direc- 
tory will order Buonaparte to leave Leghorn, but I believe the French now wish to get 
into fortified towns, to prolong the campaign. , 

‘ The Captain has her wants, but I intend she shall last until the autumn; for I know 
when once we begin, our wants are innumerable. I hope the Admiralty will send out 
fresh ships. The French are fitting out here from four to six tartans, with thirty-six 
pounders, to drive me out of the roads; but I am prepared against fire vessels, and all 
other plans, as well as I am atite. The tartans, it is said, will be out to-night: two thou- 
sand French are arrived, and more are expected. I have only now to beg, that whenever 
you think the enemy will face you on the water, that you will send for me; for my heart 
would break to be absent at such a glorious time.’ 

Commodore Nelson to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, dated Captain, Leghorn Roads, 

under sail for Genoa, July 20, 1796. 

‘ Sir: I was this morning honoured with your Royal Highness’s letter of May 30th, 
and it gives me real satisfaction to be assured of the continuance of your good opinion. 
Indeed I can say with truth, that no one whom you may have been pleased to. honour 
with your notice, has a more sincere attachment for you than myself. It has pleased God 
this war, not only to give me frequent opportunities of shewing myself an Officer worthy 
of trust, but also to prosper all my undertakings in the highest degree. I have had the 
extreme good fortune, not only to be noticed in my immediate line of duty, but also to 
obtain the repeated approbation of his Majesty’s Ministers at Turin, Genoa, and N: aples, 
at well as of the Viceroy of Corsica, for my conduct in the various opinions I have been 
called upon to give, and my judgment being formed from common sense, I have never 
yet been mistaken. 

* You will hear of our taking possession of Porto Ferrajo; if we had not, toa certainty the 
French would, and then they would have been too near Corsica, where I fear we have an un- 
grateful set of people, and one party acknowledged friends to the French, which, although 
greatly outnumbered by our friends, constantly makes disturbances. The armistice of the, 
Pope, and King of Naples, will I believe come to nothing; it was only done to gain time, 
and they will be ghided by the success or defeat of the Austrians. The King of Naples 
is firm, he has been by fat the most faithful ally of England: He is at the head of 80,000 
men at Velletri, only two posts from Rome; where the people are ripe for a revolt, and 
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already declare that the busts, statues, and manuscripts, shall not go out of Rome. The 
French possessing themselves of Leghorn, so contrary to the repeated pledges of the Di- 
rectory, will afford such an opportunity for all the Italian States to break with them again, 
that perhaps they may be induced to give it up: the King of Naples, if they refuse, would 
march to attack it, and we are sure of the lower order at Leghorn. The garrison is rein- 
forced to 5000 men, and provisions are getting into the citadel: the French General has 
told the inhabitants, that if they are not quiet, he would blow all the works up round the 
town, and which in fact would blow half the town up: the imines are laid; large vessels 
are also fitting with forty-two pounders, and furnaces, to annoy me; but I am prepared, 
as much as possible, against whatever may happen. 

‘ Genoa, July 23. J arrived here yesterday, and rejoice to hear that Marshal Wurmser 
has commenced offensive operations: I have no doubt but the French will retire to Pied- 
mont as fast as they advanced from it; and I fear they may force the King of Sardinia 
into an alliance against us. ‘To-morrow I return to Leghorn.’ 

Yn a letter to Sir John Jervis, July 27th, Nelson mentioned the cautions which he had 
given to the trade: ‘I have recommended to the merchants at Genoa, whenever they are 
alarmed, to ship their goods in time on board such neutral vessels as they may find in the 
port; for that it would be impossible, however much you might be inclined, to send trans- 
ports to receive their effects, which in Heath’s house amount to 160,000/. sterling. Things 
are fast approaching to a crisis, and will probably be determined before you receive this.’ 

The high opinion which Sir John Jervis entertained of the abilities of Sir Gilbert Elliot 
reflects additional honour on that distinguished statesman: ‘ There is great wisdom and 
sound judgment,’ said the Admiral, July 31, in writing to Nelson, ‘ in every line of the 
Viceroy’s letter; act up to it, and you cannot err. We have no business with Vado, or 
Port Especia, until the Austrians enter Piedmont. —-—-—, on his death-bed, would take 
money from Swede, Dane, or Devil. I wish you would send the Peitterel to Trieste, to 
reinforce Miller, and recommend to Colonel Graham that the Austrian flotilla should be 
put under Captain Miller’s orders. Go on, and prosper.’ 

The cordiality which prevailed amongst all those who at this time held high situations 
in the Mediterranean, is a proof that the interests of the nation had been intrusted to men 
of great and liberal minds, who wanted no additional impulse or fresh instructions from 
the cabinet, to regulate their conduct. ‘ I was unacquainted,’ says Sir J. Jervis, in writing 
(o Mr. Wyndham,’ * with the enterprise against Porto Ferrajo, until it came into our pos- 

e Amidst those Ministers in the Mediterranean, whose sound integrity and loyalty were in 1796 opposed to 
the craft and.democratic subtilty of the French, the Hon. William Wyndham particutarly deserves notice, as 
being related to that celebrated Royalist, Sir Thomas. Wyndham, who is megtioned with so much honour by 


Hume. ‘ A few days before his death, in 1636, Sir T. Wyndham called to him his five sons: ¢ My children,’ 
said he, «we have hitherto seen serene and quiet times under our three last Sovereigns: but I must now warn you 
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session, having given orders to Commodore Nelson to cooperate in all respects with the 
Viceroy. The confidence which the Commander in Chief, the Viceroy, and the Com- 
modore, uniformly possessed in each other, appears in all their operations; the only 
object they appeared to covet, was honour, and that praise which is worth ambition; < I 
experience, Sir,’ said Nelson, in writing to Sir J. Jervis, August 1, ‘ the highest degree of 
pleasure which an officer is capable of feeling, the full approbation of his Commander in 
Chief; which must not be a little increased by knowing that his Commander is such a 
character as Sir John Jervis, without disparagement, or flattery, allowed to be one of the 
first in the service. 

* All-goes well here, nothing gets in or comes out, except a privateer which our boats 
cannot come up with; yet I do not say, but that in a westerly gale vessels may get in, 
notwithstanding all our endeavours: I will, however, answer for my exertions to prevent 
them ; rowing vessels are the most useful against the French privateers. The lower 
orders at Leghorn are miserable, several have been on board, wishing to serve for provi- 
sions: they have a plan for rising, but the Grand Duke almost every day tells them the 
French will go away, and therefore orders them to be quiet. 

‘ August 2d. Before any more letters arrive, I must give you the trouble of reading 
some omissions which I have made in my former ones. Respecting the Corsican priva- 
teers, my answer was on a supposition that two of the privateers would give up every other 
consideration, and absolutely put themselves under my orders: in that case,.and in that 
case only, did I mean to alter the established rule for sharing. However not: one has 
obeyed, or put himself under my orders; it has been an age since J have seen any of them. 
I had last night a great deal of conversation with-an old fisherman: he says, 300 light 
cavalry, Tuscans, are coming into Leghorn, that forage for cavalry is providing about 
three miles from. Pisa, and that the people of Leghorn will not be put off any longer than 
the 10th or 15th: The French must go.—I have made up my mind, that when Marshal 
Wurmser forces the French, and especially if the King of Naples comes forward, that 
the Grand Duke will order a number of troops into Leghorn, and say to the French, ‘ We 
choose to keep our own town: when the French would go quietly off. These people 
represent them as a miserable set of boys, without clothes, or shoes; so the commissaries 
must have done well for themselves: all the best.men are gone to the army. The day be- 
fore yesterday, Vice Consul Udney’s things were all returned into his house: the French 
are grown very civil to the inhabitants, who, on the contrary, grow more impertinent. rhe 
other day they drove the guard from Pisa gate with sticks; and told them they should not 
stay beyond the 10th: a revolt against the Ministry of the Grand Duke would be the 
to prepare for clouds and storms. Factions arise on every side, and threaten the tranquillity of your native 


Country. But whatever happens, do you faithfully honour and obey your Prince, and adhere to the Crown though 
it should hang on a bush. ; . > 
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consequence of their stay. That said Major de Place, who came on board the Victory to 
pay his respects to you, is the governor appointed by the French, and who will ceriainly 

Jose his head if there is an insurrection: they call him traitor. I have sent to Mr. Wynd- 
ham to know if the Grand Duke means to make good the losses of the English; for till 
I receive his official letter, desiring me to take off the blockade, J shall not feel at liberty 
so to do; unless the entire property, or the value of it, is restored, or until I receive direc- 
tions from you. No property has been sold, for there are no buyers; it may be made 
over, but that certainly will not do. shall in this event permit light vessels to pass, but 
not a cargo on any account; for the Grand Duke may say, in that vessel went the Eng- 
lish property, and she was permitted by the English officer: you will think I am before- 
hand, but a regular plan can never do harm; and then, when the event takes place, and 

.take place it soon will, I have not this part to think of. 

« Almost all Tuscany is in motion: the whole of this day they have told the French, 
You shall go away, we will not be starved for you. The French are sending many things out 
of the town, but the generality of English goods are safe: they have been repeatedly put 
up for sale, but none would buy. 

' « August 3d. The Leghornese have given notice to the French, that they shall not make 
their grand féte on August 10th, by which time their new clothes are to be ready. All 
work, such as repairing gun-carriages, &c. is left off. I have no doubt but by the 15th 
we shall have Leghorn, and then I look forward to our settling with the Pope. The ap- 
pearance of a squadron off Civita Vecchia, and respectful yet firm language, will, I have 
no doubt, induce his Holiness to open his ports as usual.’ 

The following letter that had been sent to Mrs. Nelson on the 2d of August, displays 
those features of the zealous and sanguine mind of the Commodore, which must in vain 
be sought for in any. other communication: ‘ Had all my actions, my dearest Fanny, been 
gazetted, not one fortnight would have passed during the whole war without a letter from 
me: one day or other I will have a long gazette to myself; I feel that such an opportunity 
will be given me. I cannot, if I am in the field for glory, be kept out of sight. Probably 
my services may be forgotten by the great, by the time I get home; but my mind will not 
forget, nor cease to feel a degree of consolation, and of applause, superior to undeserved 
rewards. Wherever there is any thing to be done, there Providence is sure to direct my 
steps. Credit must be given me in spite of envy. Even the French respect me: their 

_ Minister at Genoa, in answering a note of mine, when. returning some wearing apparel 
that had been taken, said, ‘ Your Nation, Sir, and mine, are made to shew examples of 
generosity, as well as of valour, to all the people of the earth.” The following is a copy 
of the note‘ I had sent him: ‘ Generous Nations, Sir, are above rendering any other 
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damage to individuals, than such as the known laws of war prescribe. In a vessel lately 
taken by my squadron was found an imperial full of clothes, belonging to a general officer 
of artillery, I therefore send you the clothes as taken, and some papers which may be 
useful to the officer, and have to request you will have the goodness to forward them to 
him.’—I will also relate another anecdote, all vanity to myself, but you will partake of it: 
A person sent mea letter, and directed as follows, Horatio Nelson, Genoa. On being asked 
how he could direct in such a manner, his answer in a large party was, ‘ Sir, there is but 
one Horatio Nelson in the world.’ The letter certainly came immediately. At Genoa, 
where I have stopped all their trade, I am beloved and respected both by the senate and 
lower order. If any man is fearful of his vessel being stopped, he comes and asks me; if I 
give him a paper, or say, ‘ All is right,’ he is contented. 1 am known throughout Italy; 
not a kingdom, or state, where my name will be forgotten.* ‘This is my gazette. 

‘ Lord Spencer has expressed his sincere desire to Sir John Jervis, to give me my flag. 
You ask me, when I shall come home? I believe when either an honourable peace is 
made, or a Spanish war which may draw our fleet out of the Mediterranean. God knows 
I shall come to you not a sixpence richer than when I set out. I had a letter a few days 
since from H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, assuring me of his unalterable friendship. With 
kindest love to my Father, believe me your most affectionate husband.’ 

The Rev. Edmund Nelson to his Son Horatio, dated July 4, 1796. 

‘ Your affectionate letter in August, my dear Horatio, is arrived, which brings me fresh 
assurances, if such were wanting, that neither time, nor distance, nor multiplicity of busi- 
ness, can change or shake those principles of filial affection, which, from a very early 
period, have indicated a mind guided by true morality and evangelical religion; and those 
principles will be your support throughout the period of your life. You are rendering to 
the public every claim it can demand from your professional station: .all your time, your 
talents, and abilities, arc exerted in its service; and though success does not always crown 
our best endeavours, yet it is a proof of sound judgment, when, in a series of events, suc- 
cess shews itself to have arisen from plans of operation founded on professional knowledge, 
and depth of thought. The advantages of an active life are so many, that no one of com- 


« The Swedish Minister at Genoa, M. de Lagersverd, in writing to the Commodore, respecting a Swedish ves- 
sel which had been captured by a French privateer, close to Genoa, under pretext of its having sailed from the 
port of London, said, ‘ Par Vobligcante lettre qu’il vous a plu de m’addresser, Monsieur, je regois agréablement 
la confirmation de ce que la voix publique s’accorde 4 prononcer au sujet de votre caractere et de votre loyauté. 
Je me rejouis den faire experience par moi méme; et d’apres votre manierc d’agir, je suis persuadé que j’auraii 
la satisfaction de faire connditre en Suede vétre nom, comme celui d’une personne A laquelle nous avons des obli- + 
gations; et-ce qui plus est, comme celui, qui au milieu de horreurs de la guerre, fait de nobles efforts pour les 
diminuer ; et qui reunit en mémé tems le zele pour le service de son maitre, avec l’amour de la justice,. et be desir 
de ne pas faire des victiines innocentes. Genéo, 4 d’Aout, 1796.’ 
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mon understanding ever hesitated in preferring what is likely to be useful, both to himself, 
and to society. You, my dear son, have chosen the good part, and it will meet its reward, 
though not perhaps in the way which our ignorance of future events would make choice 
of: therefore look forward to happy days, when the storm shall cease. The various com- 
pliments of your superiors are doubled in their value, when there is a self-consciousness of 
their propriety; and as it has pleased God to give you abilities to act, so I trust your own 
exertions in using those powers will be approved of, and receive a blessing from an all- 
wise and gracious benefactor: O may He continue to preserve, direct, and assist all your 
endeavours in doing what is right. Weigh in your own scale of sound judgment all things 
which you can best understand, and from causes discern effects. God bless, preserve, 
and prosper you. Edmund Nelson.’ 

The following note to the Marquis de Silva at Naples, dated August 3, 1796, is con- 
nected with what the Commodore mentioned in his preceding letter to Sir John Jervis. 
‘ Sir: I am only this moment honoured with your letter of July 16th, requesting my per- 
mission for the departure of some Neapolitan vessels without cargoes. ‘The honour and 
stedfast faith of his Sicilian Majesty in the good cause which all people ought to have 
espoused, make the situation of Neapolitan vessels very different from those of any other 
nation: I feel that I shall fulfil the wishes of my Sovereign, and of my Admiral, in per- 
mitting the departure of Neapolitan vessels without cargoes. Therefore, if you will order 
the vessels to come to me, I will furnish them with proper passports to prevent their be- 
ing molested.’ 

Commodore Nelson to Admiral Sir John Jervis, dated Leghorn Roads, August 5, 1796. 

‘ Dear Sir: If I write too much, say so, and I will hold my pen: for myself, I feel a com- 
fort in knowing every thing on which each vessel of my squadron is employed; and as but 
few of my letters require answers, I hope you do not think it gives you too much trouble 
to read them, occupied as I know you are with greater concerns. I would not stop the 
Comet one moment, as I was anxious she should find Petterell at Bastia. As to stores, 
she is just come from Ajaccio, but was absolutely refused those supplies which she stood 
in need of. Ifa ship goes into an arsenal, she not only ought to have her damages made 
good, but her wants should also be supplied according to the discretion of the proper 
officers: the Petterell was sent shamefully away, and Mr. James was treated, from his 
account, with a most unwarrantable incivility. Do these naval Civilians, of all descrip- 
tions, mean to separate themselves from our authority? if they be not punishable by mar- 
‘tial law, other punishments, although more slow, will, I trust, assuredly fall upon them. I 
mean not this as a public complaint, for ] would not have every Captain take what stores 
he pleases, but at the same time the fair wants of a vessel, whatever is the rank of her 
commander, ought to be supplied, and the officer treated with civility. You well know, 
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Sir, what to do, to settle both sides of the question, therefore I shall say no more; the 
Petterell’s sails are rags, and none have been supplied her.’ 

In writing to Sir Gilbert Elliot, on the same day, he added, ¢ Leghorn was from all 
accounts last night in such a state, that a respectable force landed would, I have every 
reason to suppose, insure the immediate possession of the town. I know many things 
must be considered: not les#than 1000 troops should be sent, to which I would add every 
soldier in my squadron and a party of seamen to make a shew. Pray consider this in 
every way, as private, and excuse my opinions. You will examine, Sir, all these points, 
and form a much better judgment than I can; only give me credit, that the first wish of 
my heart is to serve my King and Country at every personal risk and consideration. It 
has ever pleased God to prosper all my undertakings, and I feel confident of his blessing 
on this occasion. I always think of my motto—Fide et Opera.’ 

Sir John Jervis differed in some measure from the sanguine mind of the Commodore, 
respecling the feasibility of an immediate attack on Leghorn; and in writing to Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, from off Toulon, August 6, 1796, said, ‘ 1 am clearly of an opinion that no 
attempt should be made upon Leghorn, until General Wurmser gets complete possession 
of Lombardy, or that we have a moral certainty of his so doing; otherwise we may be 
driven out of it again, and in such an event it is on the cards, that these Devils would 
raze the town, and destroy the mole: at the same time it is undoubtedly an object to keep 
in the mind’s eye, and the promptitude of Commodore Nelson you are always sure of. 
Tam not for weakening the garrison of Porto Ferrajo, ever having in contemplation 
treachery, stiletto, and poison.’ 

The Commodore, when noticing the merited encomiums which the Admiral had paid 
to the wisdom and judgment of Sir G. Elliot, subjoins, ‘ I know, dear Sir, the Viceroy’s 
worth and wisdom, and you will, as he does, give me credit for having only one point in 
view, to serve my King and Country faithfully; and as both you and him have the same 
consideration, I shall not, as far my abilities will allow me, think very differently from 
either. You are ever adding, Sir, to my obligations, and I can only endeavour to repay 
you by the way most agreeable to yourself, a most assiduous attention to my duty. 

‘I have given permission to some Neapolitan vessels to leave the mole for Naples, 
but without cargoes. The worth and good faith of the King of Naples demand of us 
every thing we can grant, and it was a real pleasure for me to find, the day after I had 
granted the permission, that the Viceroy had written a very similar letter to the Marquis. 
de Silva. I have also permitted, by desire of Mr. North, some goods to pass, and the 4 
American tribute to the Dey of Algiers. A Venetian vessel is to come here, and load 
under my guns. The Deyss lord of the bedchamber, or some such great man, has been on 
board my ship: he was highly pleased with my entertainment of him, and declared he would 
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supply us with bullocks. of 600/bs. each, for ten Spanish dollars; he was never tired of 
looking about him. I must relate an anecdote: I asked him, why he would not make 
peace with the Genoese and Neapolitans, for they would pay the Dey? his answer was, 
If we make peace with every one, what is the Dey to do with his ships? What a reason for 
carrying on a naval war; but has our Minister a better one for the present? I have sent 
great news to Bastia; but (I wish the word was out of our Wenguage) I am not fully con- 
tented: We beat the enemy on the 29th, 30th, 3ist, Ist, and 2d; and because I do not 
know whether we beat them on the 3d, I am not satisfied; such is human nature. Guns 
are sounding from the ramparts, and I am wicked enough to wish that all these fellows 
throats may be cut before night. August 11th. Yesterday the French had their féte, but 
they seemed fearful of a riot; by proclamation all Tuscans were ordered to remain in 
their houses, and every possible precaution taken. The French say they have no orders 
from their government to quit Leghorn; therefore they shall remain.’ 

On the 15th of August, Nelson received an order which established him Commodore 
with a Captain under him; and on the same day, when at sca, informed the Admiral, that 
he was going to Bastia to consult with the Viceroy on the subject of the Leghorn expe- 
dition. On his arrival there the next day, he appears equally sanguine respecting the 
project they had in view, and the successful event of a Spanish war: ¢ All will be well I 
am satisfied in our Leghorn expedition, provided Wurmser is victorious; upon this ground 
only have I adopted the measure. We are impatient for the battle of the 3d; there are 
reports at Florence that the Austrians are checked; but no account of this had been pub- 
lished by the French at Leghorn on the 14th. All the heavy stores are shipping here, and 
at St. Fiorenzo, and twenty-four hours, when the opportunity offers, will be sufficient. 
I hope we shall have settled Leghorn before the Dons, if they intend it, arrive. I have 
still my doubts as to a Spanish war, and if there should be one, with your management I 
have no fears. Their fleet is ill manned and worse officered, I believe, and they are slow. 
Lord Bute’s letter paves the way very clearly for your line of acting: Ministers seldom 
commit themselves in an opinion. Should the Dons come, I shall then hope I may be 
spared, in my own person, to help to make you at least a Viscount.’ 

August 17, Bastia, in continuation. < It is possible that the Spanish frigate bound to 
Civita Vecchia, may. be intended to carry money from his Holiness, with the famous 
Apollo, &c. &c. for the French. It is allowable to seize the property of enemics, even 


-on board neutral ships of war. Mr. North tells me, that in the late war two or three 


Danish ships of war were seized by the Spaniards carrying stores to Gibraltar; and on the 
remonstrance of the Danish Minister at Madrid, the answer he received was, 'T'hat it was 
not men of war which were stopped, but vessels which had made themselves merchantmen 
for the time. This hint may be useful: the times are critical. 
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~ Comihodore Nelson to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, dated August 19, 1796. 

‘ Sir: In the present situation of affairs I will not let slip an opportunity of writing to 
your Royal Highness. The check which the Austrians have met with in Italy on the 3d, 
4th; and 5th, must give another unfavourable turn to the affairs of our Alhes. ‘The French 
have made the most of it, and they were no doubt masters of the field of battle. I wish 
to say more than I dare to trust to the post, of the object of an expedition that was to 
have taken‘ place the moment Wurmser became victorious, in which I was to have been 
a Principal actor.—Our affairs in Corsica are gloémy; there is a very strong republican 
party in that island, and they are well supported from France; the first favourable mo- 
ment they will certainly act against us. The French are endeavouring to get over. from 
the continent twenty and thirty men at a time, and they will accomplish it in spite of all 
we can do. Gentili, a Corsican, who commanded in Bastia when we took it, is arrived at 


Leghorn, to command in Corsica. Twenty field pieces have been sent from here, and-are . 


landed near Ajaccio. 

* As to our fleet, under such a Commander in Chief as Sir John Jervis, nobody has any 
fears. ... We are now twenty-two sail of the line; the combined fleet. will not be more 
than thirty-five sail of the line, supposing the Dons detach to the West Indies. I will ven- 
ture my life, Sir John Jervis defeats them; I do not mean by a regular battle, but by the 
skill of our Admiral, and the activity and spirit of our officers and seamen. This country 
is the most favourable possible for skill with an inferior fleet; for the winds are-so vari- 
able, that some one time in twenty-four hours you must be able to attack a part of a 
large fleet, and the other will be becalmed, or have a contrary wind, therefore I hope 
government will not be alarmed for our safety, I mean more than is proper. I take for 
granted they will send us reinforcements as soon as possible; but there is nothing we are 
not able to accomplish under Sir John Jervis. I am stationed, as you know, to blockade 
Leghorn, and now Corsica may prevent my going to the fleet, which I feel very much, 
but all cannot be as we wish. I assure your Royal Highness that no small part of my 
pleasure in the acknowledgment of: my services, has arisen from the conviction that I am 


one of those of whom from your early youth you have been pleased to have a good opi-' 


nion; and I have to beg that your Royal Highness will ever believe me your most faithful 
Horatio Nelson.’ 

Sir William Hamilton during this month of August informed the Commodore, that 
his Excellency Sir William Acton had desired to return his Sicilian Majesty's sincere 


thanks for the act of friendship that had been shewn him, in favour of the Neapolitans 


vessels. ‘ Naples,” added Sir William, ‘ would never have made an armistice, if it could 

have been avoided; and be assured the Neapolitans will not make peace -with the 

French, if they insist upon excluding the British ships from the ports of the two Sicilies, 
4k 
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You were a witness to the first spirit shewn at Naples, it is not less conspicuous at present, 
and I only hope that the French will not grant the peace which Naples demands, that is, 
upon equal terms and without any concessions whatever on the part of Naples. We go 
on arming with vigour. Adieu, my dear Sir; Lady Hamilton and myself often speak of 
you, and admire your zeal that is indefatigable: God send it may be crowned with all 
success.’ 

Throughout the operations of the Commander in Chief, and the squadron which he 
had detached under the Commodore, ‘that dignified humanity and moderation are wii- 
ble, which formed a striking contrast to the cruelty and oppression of the French. In 
writing to the Swedish Consul, August 20, 1796, Nelson assured him, That the Commander 
in Chief of his Majesty's fleet in the Mediterranean, wishing to alleviate the calamities 
which the French, by their possessing themselves of the neutral port of Leghorn, had 
brought on the Swedish nation, had, in consideration of the near approach of winter, when 
the Baltic sea would be frozen over, authorised him to permit the departure of Swedish 

‘ vessels without cargoes: You will therefore,’ added the Commodore, ‘ direct such Swedish 
vessels as may wish to quit the port of Leghorn, to come out of the mole, and anchor 
near me, when I will furnish them with passports to prevent their being molested on their 
voyage.’—It was thus that the flag of England not only repelled the insolence of its calum- 
niating enemies, but supported the commerce and the rights of other nations. 

On the same day, August 20th, the Commodore wrote as follows to the Admiral from 
Leghorn roads. ‘ We are anxious indeed to receive news. All our expected hopes are 
blasted, I fear, for the present by Wurmser’s feeling too sure. Austria, 1 supposc, must 
make peace, and we shall, as usual, be left to fight it out: however at the worst we only 
give up Corsica, an acquisition which I believe we cannot keep, and our fleet will draw 
down the Mediterranean. The Dons will pay most severely if they are fools enough to 
involve themselves in a war. The way to Corsica is to be through the island of Capraja. 
Should Genoa shut her port against us, I shall presume to advise the Viceroy instantly to 
seize Capraja, where he will find all the arms, &c. for Corsica, and probably French troops. 
I send you:a letter of Mr. Drake’s, not very favourable for a successful campaign.’ 

August 22, in continuation. ‘On Thursday last 1225 French left Leghorn with General 
Vaubois, and almost all the officers; the French Major de Place commands the remain- 
der, which is not more than eight or nine hundred men, that is the utmost. Seventy or 
éighty sailors are gone with the army, to manage, as they say, some flat-bottomed boats 

__Athat are prepared for crossing the inundations about Mantua, which place they are deter- 
mined to storm. Another very extraordinary thing has taken place here: all the cannon 
that had: been mounted ‘on the works, except on the mole, has Been dismounted, and put 
into the same stores whence it was taken. What does this mean? an evacuation I should 
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rather think; yes, and that they are ordered to replace things as they found them. Mr. 
Wyndham, my reports say, is gone to Rome, and thence to the King of Naples to en- 
deavour to induce his Majesty to recommence hostilities. Livel y is sent to examine the 
Coast to the southward, to see if any number of boats are collected to carry over troops 
to Corsica: Lord Garlies is active, and I feel a real pleasure in having him with me, I 
only hope for an opportunity of giving him some real service.— August 23. I again hope 
that the defeat of the French is at hand, they are surrounded at Verona. The Austrians 
on the 15th got a reinforcement of 20,000 men. - Buonaparte is reported to have been 
wounded.’ 

The character of the English Nation, and of the Commodore, is delineated in the 
letter which he sent to De Lavilette, Governor of Leghorn, dated Leghorn roads, Aug. 22, 
1796. * Your Excellency, from the great length of time you have been at Leghorn, well 
knows that it-is the pride of the English to relieve and alleviate the misfortunes even of 
their enemies; much more then would it be a pleasure to England to assist the Tuscans 
in their distress, from the breach of faith of the French, and their most extraordinary 
conduct towards a neutral state: I therefore had given passports to every fisherman 
to go out as usual with their tartans, and it is with astonishment I find that these poor 
fishermen, who are obliged to come ch board my Sovereign’s ship to obtain that permis- 
sion, which not only maintains a number of poor Tuscan families, but also supplies the 
town of Leghorn with fish; are by your Excellency as president of the health office, sub- 
jected to a quarantine of ten days, although I have given my word of honour, which until 
now was never doubted, that I am with my squadron in libera practica. 1 must desire, Sir, 
that you will represent my liberal conduct, contrasted with yours, to His Royal Highness 
your Sovereign. You must have noticed my long forbearance, in not having repelled the 
firing of the batteries against his Britannic Majesty’s ships; you must have known that it 
has been humanity, and not want of power, towards a town and its innocent inhabitants 
belonging to your Sovereign, whose situation I have pitied: but now, as the enem y have 
withdrawn such numbers of their troops, and the Tuscan soldiers being so superior to the 
French, I beg-leave to acquaint you, that if in future one shot is fired at his Britannic 
Majesty’s ships, I shall chastise the battery; and whatever damage may happen to the 
town, your Sovereign and the inhabitants of Leghorn must lay the entire blame on his 
Excellency Jaques De Laviletic, and not on your Excellency’s most obedient servant 
Horatio Nelson.’ 

The Governor in teply, afier informing the Commodore that he had received a copy 
of his letter, the original being left in the hands of the Commandant of the French troops, 
gave as his excuse towards the fishermen, that the Commodore had not made the public 
declaration respecting his squadron, which the regulations of the office of health required ; 
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and that with respect to the second part of his letter, he had been misinformed, for the 
remaining force of the French in Leghorn was much superior to the Tuscan. ‘ Besides,’ 
added the Governor, ‘ the batteries and all the forts are occupied by the French: I hope 
therefore, from your moderation, and the well known sentiments of generosity of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, that you will not place yourselves in such situations as to be annoyed by 
those batteries, and in consequence attempt to revenge yourselves; which would fall on 
this innocent and unhappy country.’ 

In a letter to Mrs. Nelson, dated Leghorn roads, August 23, the Commodore informed 
her, that as soon as affairs were settled with the Grand Duke, he should pay his Holiness 
the Pope a visit. ‘ I do not think,’ added he, ‘ that he will oppose the thunder of the 
Vatican against my thunder; and you will I dare say hear, that Iam at Rome in my barge. 
If I succeed, ] am determined to row up the Tyber, and into Rome.’ 

During the month of September he received the following important intelligence, in 
different letters, from his Excellency the Hon. W. F. Wyndham at Florence. ‘ August 2Y. 
Dear Sir: A treaty of offensive and defensive alliance between France and Spain was 
signed at Paris on the 5th of last month. The Spaniards mean to unite their fleets, 
and attack Sir John Jervis, and probably place a garrison in Leghorn, where they ex- 
pect 2000 Corsicans picked from the French armies, and have various plans of attack 
on Corsica. Spain has intimated her intentions of going to war with Naples. The armi- 
stice with the Pope is broken. These are the outlines, the Viccroy will tell you more.’— 
« August 30. On the 9th twelve ships of the line and twenty-six frigates in ‘Toulon, were 
ready for sailing, whenever our flect should leave its station off that port. There is a 
requisition of sailots at Marseilles; but Aix, Avignon, Marscilles, and even Lyons, are 
again in insurre¢tion, and a civil war has recommenced with vigour: the Directory has 
been forced on that'account to suspend the promised reinforcement to Buonaparte. The 
Emperor demands peace on the same conditions he had before refused. Salicetti is gone 
to organise the new republic of Bologna and Ferrara, and then comes to Leghorn to direct 
the Corsican expedition. Some Corsicans will likewise probably be embarked at Especia, 
and even at Genoa. Another Corsican General, Galeazzini,' is come to Leghorn, having 
been at Especia. The French army in Italy is dying by hundreds of the dysentery, which 
rages most violently. It is expected that Wurmser -will act soon, at least such is the 
opinion of Colonel Graham and Mr. Drake. Be assured ofthe certainty of my intelli- 
gence: many boats have gone out at night with Corsicans on board, and some will con- 
tinue to go out nightly, chiefly from the lazaretto. Eighteen privateers are ready, and 
the troops, to 2000 at least, are forming for the expedition. Augzsé 31, in continuation. 
The: French, assisted by the Spaniards, are certainly about to make a formidable attack 


i This officer was made a prisoner at the close of the siege of Bastia. Seepage 167. 
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on Corsica. The Spanish fleet is coming out of Cadiz, if it is not out already. Above 
2000 Corsicans will be at Leghorn in a few days: Generals Cervoni, Gentili, and Casalta 
are there, 300 Corsican soldiers are always quartered in the lazaretto, and every night 
small boats go from thence with from twelve to twenty-four men on board; they sail or 
row to Capraja, and thence proceed to Corsica. The Generals there, and the Spanish and 
French Ministers here, openly avow their determination; and convinced in their own 
minds of their success, they laugh at the blockade and Sir Gilbert’s hopes of resistance: in 
this manner they have already got near 400 men to Corsica. They have fitted out, manned 
and armed eighteen privateers in Leghorn harbour, which are ready to sail during the night 
in company with some transports, or rather small boats, as soon as the whole of their forces 
arrive: 1500 came last night to Pistoria for Corsica, the greatest part Corsicans; they have 
ransacked their armies, and Italy, for Corsican refugees for this undertaking, and all the 
Corsican families that were at Genoa and Nice are ordered to repair to Leghorn. The 
garrison to-morrow or next day, will be 2600 strong: they come in by small parties, 
almost naked, and are armed and clothed on their arrival; more are coming from Bo- 
logna. If you can get small armed boats, you may stop them; or perhaps a coup de main 
on the lazaretto might be feasible. You may depend upon it the Spaniards will try to 
come to Leghorn; and whilst our fleets are engaged or seeking the united fleets, another 
will come here, and in concert with the French put a Spanish garrison into Leghorn.’ 

Commodore Nelson to Admiral Sir J. Jervis, K. B. dated Leghorn rouds, Sept. 8, 1796. 

‘T arrived yesterday, and now send you two copies of letters from Mr. Wyndham. 
Lord Garlies goes over to Bastia this day, to converse with the Viccroy, who, Captain 
Cockburn tells me, has apparently no fears for Corsica: his information, I must suppose, 
is good, and that he knows of every additional scoundrel who sets foot in the island. You 
will comment on the day when Mr. Wyndham says the treaty was signed, the very day 
Langara sailed from Cadiz; but the sudden return, and all Mr. Duff’s letters, give us a 
large field for conversation, which may amuse your Vice Admirals, and drive away ennui. 
I have before told the Viceroy, how impossible it is for us to stop boats which row faster 
than our barges; but that whatever he proposes, I should most readily concur in for send- 
ing him every assistance. I enclose an official answer from the Grand Duke to my letter, 
which I forgot to shew you. Some parts a little border on impertinence, however it has 
made us laugh; and the King of England cannot, although I hear he is one of the best 
masons in his dominions, stop shot-holes half so soon as 1 can make them. I yet hope 
for a good and glerious campaign by sea and land, and I wish that Mr. Wyndham’s fears 
may be realised, and that the Toulon fleet may come out; but I fear they will not,’ 

The correspondence of the Commander in Chief with some of the leading characters 
in the Mediterranean, and with the Government at home, occasionally illustrates the 
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various events which connect the proceedings of the Commodore with the operations of 
the fleet. On the 23d of August, 1796, in writing to the Viceroy, Sir John Jervis had 
touched on the utility of evacuating Corsica, and obtaining possession of Porto Ferrajo: 
‘ I am free to say,’ observed the Admiral, ‘ that if the Corsicans do not manfully resist the 
machinations of the enemy, it would be very bad policy indeed to continue in possession 
of the ports longer than is absolutely necessary for our own convenience. Porto Ferrajo 
would be a very good transfer, equally @ portée to Leghorn; and while the Austrians make 
any stand in Italy, I conclude it will be the determination of our Cabinet to bolster them 
up; for should the fleet be withdrawn, the French would be masters of the Adriatic, give 
the law to Naples, take possession ef Sicily, and in short overthrow the whole system in 
Italy. I enclose the copy of a paper I gave in to Lord Spencer, at his request, in October, 
which was laid before the Cabinet.’—On the 28th of August Nelson had been informed by 
the Admiral, that the descent with which the western side of Corsica was threatened, had 
occasioned Captain Towry’s being placed at Ajaccio to fit out a flotilla, with the following 
force under his command, Dromedary, Tarleton, Poulette, Bellette, gun-boat, and yard 
launches: and on the 30th, when writing to Lord Bute, the Admiral had also added 
respecting Corsica, ‘ at Genoa, at Port Especia, and Leghorn, are numerous assemblages 
of Corsican emigrants in the interest of France, waiting to get over in feluccas, while 
their emissaries are intriguing with too much effect within the island. To frustrate the 
intended descent, I have ordered a flotilla to be equipped at Ajaccio, in the vicinity of 
which one of the debarkations is intended to be made; and another at Alieria, between 
Porto Vecchio and Bastia: this latter | must leave to Commodore Nelson and the Viceroy 
to watch, for the numerous objects I have to attend to have swallowed up all my means, 
which were not large.” In a letter to General O‘Hara, dated August 30th, that vigilance 
and judgment are discerned which the Commander in Chief so eminently possessed: ‘ The 
French certainly do pursue their objects with steady perseverance, and all the powers in 
Europe, except Russia, will soon be instruments in their hands against us, for the Emperor 
must submit. The Portuguese will make no effort, unless British troops are sent to sup- 
port them, which T expect to see, and my excellent friend, Sir Charles Grey, at the head 
of them. What do you think of a large embarkation at Brest for the Tagus, while we are 
looking to the defence of our own coasts? Captain Bowen, who is a child of my own, is 
selected to command the small naval force at Gibraltar; and you will find in him the most 
inexhaustible spirit of enterprise and skilful seamanship, that can be comprised in any 
‘human character.’ . 

The dubious neutrality of the Genoese, apparent in the half measures which a fatal 
timidity and selfishness had induced them to adopt, gradually brought on an open rup- 
ture with the Commodore, notwithstanding his anxiety to prevent it. Towards the end 
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of August, 1796, Mr. Heatley, agent victualler to the Navy, had come to Genoa from 
Corsica, and given orders that one hundred bullocks should be purchased for the ficet. 
‘The oxen were accordingly procured, and vessels were chartered to carry them to St. Fio- 
renzo. On the 31st of August, the Eclair sloop, Captain Tyrrell, arrived at Genoa, in 
order to convoy the vessels to Corsica, and was himself supplied with eight oxen and such 
other refreshments as he required; when, on the next day, notice was given by the Genoese 
government that the oxen could not be embarked, for the exportation of them had been 
prohibited by a decree in the preceding year, dated October 30, 1795; although a consi- 
derable number had, since that date, been shipped for the supply of our Navy. It was in 
vain that the English Vice-consul, after presenting a memorial to the Genoese Secretary 
of State, urged the impatience of Captain Tyrrel], who had been sent by Commodore 
Nelson, and the embarrassment of the people who had provided the oxen; the Secretary 
replied, ‘ He might sail if he pleased, and yet gave some hopes that an answer might pos- 
sibly be returned by the evening of the Sth of September. Amidst this protracted uncer- 
tainty, Captain Tyrrell thought it necessary to sail on the 4th, promising to return again 
without delay; but in the offing he fortunately fell in with the Commodore, who immedi- 
ately went ashore, and the same day gave in a most spirited memorial, from which the 
following is an extract: ‘ This case is so new and extraordinary, that the Commodore 
hopes there has been some mistake, which will be rectified ; for he cannot imagine that the 
property of his Sovereign, or subjects, can be stopped by a friendly power on any pre- 
tence whatsoever. It is usual for all nations, when they think it right to prohibit the ex- 
portation of provisions, to give notice, that after a certain time no provisions would be 
allowed to be exported. ‘The Commodore hopes, for the happiness of the Genoese nation, 
as also for that of the English, that the Serene Government will take no measure to inter- 
rupt the harmony that so desirably subsists between his Sovereign and the Serene Republic 
of Genoa.’ The Genoese Secretary of State replied, that he could not say more than he 
had already done: upon which the indefatigable Nelson went himself to the Secretary, 
and pressed for an immediate answer. The Secretary, unused to deal with so decided a 
character, was obliged to hold out hopes that by noon the next day an answer might 

be returned: nothing however transpired; when the indignant Commodore requested an 

audience of the Doge, which was granted on the 8th in the evening. In writing to Mr. 

Drake, Sept. 9, Nelson alluded to what had passed: ¢ I hope you will not think I have 

gone too far; I assure you it went much against me to fish in diplomatic water, for there 

must be many forms in getting through those matters, which I am unacquainted with, * 
The Russian Minister has just sent me word, that last night the Doge put the question to 

the Senate to give me thirty bullocks; but it was overruled, and I am not to have one. 

Their principal argument was, Ve shall offend the French, and we had better offend the English 
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than them, for the English will not injure us so much.’ On the 10th, the Commodore ad- 
dressed a note to thé Genoese Secretary of State, desiring to be informed, whether an 
answer would on that day be given to his repeated applications for the embarkation of the 
cattle; and he declared, that if he received none, he would in the evening send off an 
express to Mr. Drake, and to Sir John Jervis; and would withdraw his Majesty’s ships 
from the fort of Genoa. 

A subsequent letter to Sir John Jervis on the 11th of September, gives an account of 
this visit to the Doge, and marks the impolitic conduct of the Genoese, many of whom, 
as Nelson declared, were bought over to the interest of the French: ‘ In my conversation 
with the Doge,’ says the Commodore, ¢ I hinted, on his rather insinuating that a great army 
close to their gates might cut off all supplies or meat for the city, that we had the power 
to cut off all supplies of corn and wood which came by sea. His answer expressed what was 
true, that a small country, like Genoa, was in a terrible situation between two great powers 
at war. I urged our claim to justice, in having conformed to the laws of Genoa; and he 
admitted that we had justice and right on our side. You will, I am sure, Sir, do what is 
requisite, for a more flagrant disregard of the English can never be recorded. If the pro- 
perty of the Sovereign be sequestered, God knows how long the property of the subject: 
may be safe; certainly no longer than it suits their convenience. I should think a firm 
demand from you, with the threat of detaining Genoese provisions, so long as they detain 
his Majesty’s, would have its proper effect. Every day French vessels come to Genoa 
laden with powder, shot, &c. &c. and land them at S. Pier. d’Arena, where the French 
have large magazines of powder and other stores; they have four guns mounted on the 
beach for their protection, and are going to erect a large battery, and have 1000 men to 
defend it. hey have demanded one of the large palaces for an hospital, and have taken 
it: if the war lasts, it must end in the French obtaining possession of Genoa, supposing 
their success continues.’ 

When writing to his wife on the 10th, previous to the above official communication, 
he had touched on the same subject; and with less reserve had spoke of himself, and the 
principles on which he had invariably acted: ‘ { have memorialised the Senate, and had an 
audience of the Doge, but still these wise heads are puzzled. The Doge was very curious 
about me; he asked my age, said he had heard much of me, that the blockade of Leg- 
horn was strict beyond what he could have thought possible; at the same time he pub- 
licly thanked me for my goodness on many occasions to Genoese vessels. It has hitherto, 
‘my dearest Fanny, been my good fortune to have combined the strictest rigour of my duty 
with gaining the good will of the parties interested. My condyct has been open: That 
has been my secret, and it has answered.” 

On the 11th of September, 1796, the same day on which he had written to the Admiral, 
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another, and if possible a more flagrant breach of neutrality and good faith took place at 
Genoa, which seems to have come to the Commodore’s knowledge as he was concluding 
the above communication ; for in a postscript he had added, ‘ Such an event has happened ; 
but I must reserve'it for another letter. Whatever may be the consequence, my mind tells 
me I have done perfectly right, and I hope you will think so.—The French had a battery 
at S. Pier. d’Arena, and had landed all sorts of warlike stores under the guns of Genoa, 
Some deserters having in the preceding night escaped in a boat, the Commodore at day- 
light, on the 11th, had ordered Lieutenant Noble'to examine the moles, and to endeavour 
to regain the boat, but without effect; and on the Captain’s getting outside the mole 
head, the Commodore had sent Lieutenant Berry and two boats, but without soldiers, 
to examine the beach of S. Pier. d’Arena: his orders were, If the French battery fired on 
them, they should board the vessel which appeared to be landing something at the French 
battery; but even if the case required this, they were not to molest the vessel unless laden 
with warlike stores. On Mr. Berry’s approach the French battery had fired on our boats; 
upon which he had boarded the vessel, and finding her laden with warlike stores, had 
brought her off to the Commodore. Whilst performing this service, the battery called the 
Lanthorn had also fired on the English boats; and afterwards the guns from the forts at 
Genoa had opened on the English squadron. The indignant Nelson immediately drew 
up and circulated what he emphatically styled, 
_ Facts for the knowledge of every person in Genoa and the neighbourhood. 

‘ A French battery at S. Pier. d’Arena fired on [is Britannic Majesty’s boats, the French 
landing all sorts of warlike stores under the guns of Genoa; the boats boarded and took 
a French vessel landing warlike stores abreast of the French battery, on which all the- 
guns of Genoa opened a fire on H. B. M. ships, but not a shot was returned against the 
Genoese fortresses, and only three were directed at the French battery to mark the power 
of the English, and their humanity in not destroying the houses and innocent inhabitants 
of Genoa. How can the serene Government defend this conduct, as being sfrictly neutral? 
The place where the French erect batteries cannot be considered as neutral ground. ‘The 
inhabitants of St. Pier. d’Arena, and the Genoese soldiers on the batteries, will, if they de- 
clare the truth, support the whole of my assertion, That the French fired first, and that 
the English boats had committed no act, good or bad, before the French fired. Signed, 
off Genoa, Sept. 11, 1796, Horatio Nelson.’ 

In writing again to the Admiral on the same day, the Commodore said, ¢ As I wish only 
to be supported by truth, I send you every paper relative to the subject, and firmly be, 
lieve I shall receive the approbation of your judgment. I will only declare to you on 
my honour, that I had not the smallest intention to attack the French vessel, had not the 
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French themselves forced me to it: I do not think neutrality can be all on one side. Ihave 
sent another letter to the Consul desiring him to exert himself, and not to give way one 
inch; for that I felt I had acted perfectly right’ 

His letter to Mr. Drake on the next day, Sept. 12, 1796, details the whole of this extra- 
ordinary proceeding: ‘ You my dear Sir,’ said the Commodore, ‘ will I flatter myself do me 
the justice to declare, that no one ever more studiously endeavoured not to give offence to 
the Genoese; knowing, as I do, the influence which a terror of the French has upon their 
councils ;: but there are bounds beyond’ which insolence cannot be borne. 1 believe it is 
the first time that any neutral state which one of the powers at war in part possessed, in 
the least interfered between the belligerent powers, but allowed them to fight it out; and 
if the neutral state thought fit to preserve its neutrality, surely the party attacked had the 
most undoubted right to expect assistance, and not the attackers. .... 

‘ Whilst I was writing my first declaration, which I sent by a lieutenant to Mr. Brame, 
the firing was continued by the French, and began from the Genoese: you will mark my 
forbearance in your representation. They must acknowledge, that from half past seven 
A. M. to one P. M. with the intermission of about half an hour, the batteries kept a conti- 
nual fire of shot and shells. I should have been more pleasantly situated had I returned the 
fire, for my ship would then have been covered with smoke: the lives however that would 
have been lost in the town, and the damage done, would have been immense; but, as at 
Y’Arma, not one shot did I fire at Genoa: this the whole town will say is true; and that it 
was in my power is to be presumed, or they would not have fired on me for sucha length 
of time. ‘That Being who has ever protected ne, did not, wonderful to tell, permit one 
shot to strike the ship; both shot and shells came over us, under us, and on all sides, even 
to throwing the water upon our decks by shot striking the sea; but no, not a man was 
hurt, nor the ship touched. 

‘ 1 continued to lie off Genoa with as perfect ease as usual; and at half past one P.M. 
I sent a flag df truce on shore to the southward of the town; Licutenant Pierson was taken 
into the guard-room, and the captain of the port sent for to receive him. Mr. Pierson 
desired to go into the town, but was told the government could not be answerable for his 
safety; on'which he delivered my letters. At six P.M. the captain of the port returned, 
and said, that my letter to the Secretary of State had been delivered, and that he was 
ordered by him to say, that the ports of the republic of Genoa were shut for the present 
against the English, and that the government would find ways to send me an answer. 
J had a letter from Lieutenant Compton by a Gencesc boat, telling me, that whilst he 
was with Mr. Brame, a party of armed French attacked the four boys ‘who row the jolly 
boat, ‘but the guard at Porto Riale defended them and fired on the French; one French- 
man was killed, and others were wounded. ‘The Genoese boat people told me that the 
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rage of the.French was excessive, that they declared they would cut the: volunteers into 
pieces the size of tunny fish, all was riot; the government had reinforced the guards at the 
gates and batteries, the drawbridges were up, and the gates shut. Some ladies and. gen- 
tlemen who came to Mr. Pierson at the guard-room from their villas to ask what was the 
matter, and to be made acquainted with the real truth, said, the officer who commanded 
at the batteries was a strong jacobin; therefore this, my dear Sir, ought to be the man 
punished; our boats were under his protection: you will do what is right.’ 

On the next day the Commodore, having many letters for the Viceroy of Corsica, and 
wishing mueh to see him, stood for Bastia, and on the 14th, during his passage, wrote as 
follows to the Admiral: ‘ I assure you, dear Sir, on the most mature reflection, I feel no- 
thing in this affair to reproach myself with; and I shall much rejoice to find you think the 
same. Some steps must necessarily be taken. You have formerly said, you would pardon 
my writing opinions to you; therefore, should not a squadron demand of the government 
of Genoa the free admission of their ports? the insult and cruelty of firing on our boats is, 
I suppose, more a ministerial affair ; and in case of refusal, then comes the consideration 
what is next to be done: are the French to be attacked at S. Pier. d’Arcna? is the trade 
of Genoa to be stopped? I mean are all Genoese vessels io be sent into St. Fiorenzo, and 
then ordered to remain with the masters and crews on board, in full possession of their 
vessels, until the government of Genoa open their ports and give satisfaction for what has 
happened? This last, to be sure, may be easily got over: I have in some measure taken 
upon myself to chastise the French, although supported by Genoa. I shall close this 
letter with whatever conversation I may have with the Viceroy. 

« Sept. 15th. It is no small degree of pleasure for me to tell you, that the Viceroy 
most fully approves of every measure I have taken, He also wishes that the taking and 
securing Genoese ships be adopted, as a pledge for the safety of the English property at 
Genoa, and as a measure of reprisal for the conduct of the government. As the Viceroy 
will write more fully, I shall not touch on our intended Expedition. 

The letter which Sir John Jervis afterwards addressed to Mr. Consul Brame, at Genoa, 
was written in the original spirit and loyalty of a British Admiral. ‘ Sir: I have read with 
astonishment and indignation, the paper sent to you by the Secretary of State of the most 
Serene Republic of Genoa, wherein he charges Commodore Nelson with making use of a 
subterfuge, to justify the boarding and carrying off a French tartan that was disembarking 

cannon and ordnance stores, at San Pietro d’Arena. Ihave no doubt you repelled this 
shameful attack on the bright honour of the Commodore; which you were fully enabled, 
to do, by the deserters being actually m your possession at Genoa, and the boat in a bay 
near it. In addition to this, the enemy having erected a battery to cover and protect their 
depot of military stores in the territory of the most serene republic, was justifiable ground 
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for the Commodore to have acted upon, exclusive of their shameful fire on a small open 
boat. I have always respected the flag, and shewn friendly regard to the subjects of the 
Genoese government; and I am very solicitous to continue the practice, conformably to the 
will and pleasure of the King, my Royal Master, who is renowned for his good faith. But 
I desire you will take the earliest opportunity to make known to the most serene republic, 
That if the representations lately made by theViceroy of Corsica, Commodore Nelson, and 
myself, are not listened to, and summary justice done thereon, I shall feel myself bound 
by every principle which can govern an officer invested with the high command I have 
the honour to bear, to proceed to Genoa with the fleet and to exact it from the mouths 
of my cannon.’ - 

Sir Gilbert Elliot, in a previous letter to the Commodore, had directed his attention to 
the island of Capraja, and had expressed a wish, that it could be secured in time from the 
designs of the enemy. As the Viceroy possessed the entire confidence of the Commander 
in Chief, no time wats lost in projecting an Expedition against the island, which Nelson 
had hinted at to the Admiral in his letter of the 15th. The island of Capraja, or Cabrera, 
had been always considered as a part of Corsica, being only situated about 37 miles from 
the easternmost point of that island. When Corsica became an independent kingdom 
under ‘Theodore, he gave his eldest son the title of Prince of Capraja, but not having any 
naval force to substantiate his claim, Capraja remained in the possession of the Genvese; 
for the French had not thought it an object worthy of their plunder. 

The Viceroy in his letter of instructions to the Commodore, dated Sept. 15, 1796, re- 
specting his cooperation ‘in taking possession of Capraja, began with recapitulating the 
provocations which had compelled the adoption of that measure: the Genoese government 
had not only refused satisfaction for its insult and hostility on the 11th, but had intimated 
in answer to the representations made on that subject, that all the ports of the republic 
were shut against the British ships: hostilities had also been committed against Corsica, 
and his Majesty’s subjects, by vessels fitted out at Capraja during the last two years, con- 
trary to the laws of neutrality; and so far from any satisfaction having been obtained, the 
Genoese government had even declined to admit a British Vice Consul at Capraja, who 
might have given information of such injurious proceedings, and have restrained the many 
abuses of which we had reason to complain. An agent of the French republic had also 
been constantly established and avowed at Capraja, who had carried on every specics of 
depredation and hostility; and the enemy had made a practice of coming over to that _ 
island with stores and ammunition destined for the re-conquest of Corsica: ‘ I have for 
these reasons,’ added the Viceroy, ‘ judged it expedient to take possession of the fortand ° 
island of Capraja in His Majesty’s name, and to place a British garrison there, until duc 
satisfaction is made by the government of Genoa for the abovementioned injuries, and a 
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sufficient security is obtained against a repetition of them in future. I should have wished 
extremely to know the Admiral’s pleasure on this occasion; but having already had an 
opportunity of being acquainted with his general sentiments on the subject, and the faci- 
lity of executing this enterprise depending very much on dispatch and secrecy, I am well 
assured that Sir John Jervis will not disapprove of my carrying this measure imto imme- 
diate effect. Under these circumstances I do not scruple, Sir, to request your assistance 
and cooperation, having had many opportunities of knowing your zeal and readiness on 
every occasion of public service. For particulars‘respecting the troops to be embarked on 
this Expedition, and all other matters relative to ils execution, I beg leave to refer you to_ 
Lieutenant General de Burgh,’ Commander in Chief. Major Logan who commands the 
troops, will concert every point with you and will join you in the summons, capitulation, 
or any other correspondence which you may find it necessary to have with the commis- 
sioner or commandant of the place. 

‘Tt remains only to point out the footing on which I deem it expedient to take pos- 
session. The place must be summoned to surrender to his Majesty’s arms, the most fa- 
vourable terms may be offcred to the officers civil and military, and to the garrison; they 
may be carried to Genoa if they think proper, or may remain at Capraja on their parole, 
but not to take any part hostile to the English garrison. Every degree of protection inust 
be promised to the inhabitants, and assurances that every attention will be paid to their 
interests and prosperity, during our occupation of the place. The public stores are to be 
delivered up on inventory, and are to.be accounted for to the Genoese government, if an 
accommodation should hereafter take place. “All French property is to be delivered up 
to the English, and the British flag is to be hoisted on the fort or towers. Wishing you suc- 
cess in this enterprise, and reposing entire confidence m your zeal and abilities, as well as 
in the spirit of your officers and men, I have the honour to be, &c. Gilbert Elliot.’ 

Having received the troops under the command of Major Logan on board the Cap- 
tain and Gorgon, the Commodore immediately sailed from Bastia, in company with the 
Vanneau and Rose cutters, and on the next day was joined by la Minerve, Captain Cock- 
burn.—During their passage the signal was made for the commander of the Rose, leu- 
tenant Walker, and of the Vanneau, lieutenant Gourly, who had distinguished himself 
both at Toulon and Bastia, to come on board the Commodore in order to furnish what- 
ever information they possessed respecting Capraja. Lieutenant Gourly informed him, 
that there was a place to the northward of the port, where he thought troops might be 
landed close to a tower of two guns, near which a hill was situated that looked down upon 
the town. The Gommodore on hearing this, determined to send 200 men thither in the 
Rose and Vannedu, whilst he himself would endeavour to get the other troops on shore 
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near the southern part of the island. Owing to the excessive calm weather, it was the 
17th of September before they arrived off Capraja, which had afforded time to the inha- 
bitants to prepare every thing for the prevention of their landing; and there were not more 
than three places where it was possible for oops to be disembarked. This opposition, 
which was unexpected, induced Major Logan to divide his forces in order to distract the 
attention of the enemy. The Commodore was batiied in his intentions of landing near the 
southern part of the island; but in the mean time lieutenants Walker and Gourly, having 
succeeded in effecting a landing at the northern end of Capraja after a slight opposition, 
. had gained possession of the two gun battery and the adjacent hill, with which informa- 
tion the Rose was dispatched to the Commodore. Four privateers that were lying in the 
harbour with above 300 men on board, as the day closed, made every preparation to 
come out; on which lieutenant Gourly immediately ran the Vanneau off the harbour’s 
mouth, within half musket shot of the batteries: this effectually daunted the privateers, 
who imagined he was backed by other ships, and as it grew dark he got under weigh, and 
worked across from side to side until near midnight, when he was opportuncly joined by 
la Minerve, Captain Cockburn, who with a light breeze had come to his assistance. 

In his official letter to. Sir John Jervis, dated Sept. 19, 1796, the Commodore gave an 
account of the surrender of the island on the 18th, commended the complete effect which 
had been produced by Major Logan’s division of his forces, and declared, that lieutenants 
Walker and Gourly had conducted themselves much to his satisfaction. ¢ I landed 100 
troops under the command of lieutenant Pierson, whom Major Logan and myself hold 
ourselves much pleased with for his management of the capitulation. A party of seamen 
were also landed under lieutenant Spicer, who carried cannon up the mountain with their 
usual spirit and alacrity. It would be doing injustice were a distinction to be made be- 
tween the two services; all had full employment, and I am confident but onc opinion 
prevailed, that of expediting the surrender of the island by every means in their power.’ 
-——At six o’clock on the morning of the 18th, they sent in their summons to the governor, 
warning him, that if the present favourable terms were not immediately acceded to, he 
would be responsible for the effusion of blood, and all the other consequences of his re- 
fusal. In answer to this, leave was requested to send to Genoa for orders. The Com- 
modore and Major Logan replied, « Had your answer been a refusal to treat, before this 
time our attack by land and sea would have been commenced; we will not permit any 
delay beyond one hour.’ The capitulation then took place, and the troops marched out 
of their works with the honours of war. 

"© cannot conclude,’ adds the Commodore in his official letter, « without assuring you 
of my-mast sincere approbation of the conduct of Captain Céckburn of la Minerve, 
Captain Dixon of the Gorgon, and lieutenant Berry, who had the temporary command 
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of the Captain, and of every officer and man in the squadron, Two French privateers 
are taken and two destroyed, with several vessels their prizes and some magazines of 
French property on shore.’ 

Whilst these plans of the Viceroy had been thus ably and successfully executed, he had 
resolved to extend the operations of the Commodore; and accordingly ordered the Rose, 
which had been sent to him with an account of the surrender of Capraja, to return imme- 
diately with fresh instructions respecting a design on Castiglione. ‘lhe Commodore in 
his answer said, ‘ I received your letter on Tuesday morning at three o'clock, and imme- 
diately weighed from Capraja, where indeed all my business was not finished; but I never 
can rest idle if any thing is to be done. I ordered lieutenant Walker to keep by me, as 
I was totally ignorant of the navigation, and his cutter would be most useful in taking out 
the privateers. It was the evening before I got to Castiglione: having had bad weather 
and dangerous navigation, such as is rarely met with in the Mediterranean, I stood under 
Cape 'l'roya, where I sent my boats on board some Neapolitan vessels, and afterwards to 
some Neapolitan towers on shore. I learnt that the French had taken possession of Cas- 
tiglione on Wednesday evening with 500 men, and the Neapolitan officer expected them 
every moment to take possession of his towers. I have therefore been obliged to bring 
back your letters, which I have desired Colonel Montresor to forward to Bastia, for my 
presence is absolutely necessary at Leghorn.’ 

During his passage from Capraja, when the zealous mind of Nelson had been thus 
intent upon execuling the instructions of the Viceroy, a Spanish frigate had been observed 
on the morning of September 20, coming from the southward; which, on raising the hull 
of the Captain, hauled her wind to the eastward, and in about an hour afterwards bore 
down on the Commodore,” on which he sent the following letter to the Spanish officer: 
‘ Having heard, Sir, that several English ships have been detained in the ports of Spain, 
and also that the Court of Spain has made an alliance" offensive and defensive with France, 
I desire to know of you on your honour, if you are certain that there is a war between 
England and Spain. —The Commodore also requested, that on this very delicate question 
the Spanish officer would attend him to Bastia, to speak to the Viceroy. The Captain of 
the Spanish frigate, lau Vengeance, Don Juan de Sannava, replied, ‘That when he sailed 
from Carthagena, on the 4th instant, nothing extraordinary had taken place, nor had he 
any knowledge of a declaration of war, nor of an alliance offensive and defensive with 
France: he expressed his astonishment at not being suffered to enter the port of Leg- 


m Fsom Commodore Nelson’s dispatch and various enclosures to Sir J. Jervis. . 

» This offensive and defensjve Treaty had been signed by the Spaniards at St. Ildephonso, August 19th; and by 

the French Sept. 6, and was ratified by the Council of Elders Sept..12. War had been proclaimed ‘by Spain 
against England on the 8th; but their manifesto against England was not published at Madrid until October 12, 
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horn, and declared that rather than wait for any reference to the V iceroy of Corsica, and 
should the Commodore’s permission be still refused without that form taking place, he 
would return instantly to Carthagena, and send information of what had passed to his 
Court. 

‘ As to permitting him to go to Leghorn,’ added Commodore Nelson in his letter to the 
Admiral, « that was out of the question with me; but I chose to have a good deal of com- 
munication with him, that I might draw my final opinion whether it were war when he 
sailed, which I am certain it was not. 'Fhe second captain, who came on board, adinitted 
that an English ship was detained at Carthagena, but that it was in consequence of several 
Spanish ships having been detained by the English, particularly in Corsica, and that Lord 
Bute had in consequence made representations. On the other hand, the circuitous route 
of the Spaniard through the straits of Bonifacio, and his wishing to get into Leghorn, led 
me to fancy he had cause for not wishing to meet any English ships of war.’ 

After some further deliberation, the Commodore sent Don Juan the following nole: 
‘ From the repeated assurances you have given me, Sir, on your honour, that there is no 
offensive alliance entered into by Spain with France against England, I am induced to 
show your Court, how desirous an English officer is to preserve that harmony and good 
understanding which ought ever to subsist between our two countries, by allowing you to 
return to Spain, instead of enforcing my reasonable request for you to proceed to Bastia, 
to speak to the Viceroy of Corsica.’ 

On the 24th the Commodore informed Mr. Udney, the Consul General for ‘Tuscany, 
that all Genoese vessels would be detained until satisfaction should be given for the in- 
sults that had been offered to his Majesty’s flag by firing on it, and also for the seizure of 
the British shipping and property in Genoa. The fate of this devoted city had long been 
expected and guarded against by the Commander in Chief; who in writing to Mr. Drake at 
Venice, on the 17th of September, had said, ‘ I had long, Sir, foreseen the fate of Genoa, 
and given Commodore Nelson particular directions to keep his eye upon it. I also dis- 
couraged some merchants, who retired from Leghorn, sending a valuable cargo thither; 
but their spirit of adventure outran my discretion: two emply transports were also ordered 
to repair to Genoa to receive the effects of our merchants. I now dispatch orders by his 
Majesty's sloop 'Eclair to temporise with the serene republic, until he can secure the fac- 
tory and their property. Your absence is deplored by us all. Your commissioner gives 
a very exact account of the number of French ships of the line, frigates, and corvettes at 
Toulon ready for sea, with the exception of their sails not being all bent. We are fre-™ 

“quently inferior to them in our number of line of battle ships, and they have between 
twenty and thirty frigates and corvettes, while I have not one; ‘the whole of mine being 
employed in the Archipelago, Adriatic, blockade of Leghorn, covering Corsica, and con- 
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voying between Naples and Corsica. I have the satisfaction to assure you, that there 
never was a squadron in higher health, order, or government, than the one I have the 
honour to command. I have caused every ship to be thoroughly caulked at sea, and we 
are for the most part patched and painted; and when I reflect that we are in the close 
of the three and twenticth week at sea, I cannot be too thankful for the goodness of Pro- 
vidence. The Emperor must employ young and uncorrupt men in the command of his 
armies, or these devils will run over them every where: I fear French gold has been suc- 
cessfully distributed both in his Camps and Councils.’ 

‘The Genoese government, on hearing of our taking possession of Capraja, had delivered 
a note of remonstrance to the British Minister, declaring, that their reasons for excluding 
the British ships from the Ligurian ports, the order for which had been dated Sept. 1], 
1796, was a measure of preservation and state necessity. The Commodore, in writing to 
Sir John Jervis, had expressed a hope that the government of Genoa would recollect it- 
self, and that Capraja might soon be held as Porto Ferrajo was. «A squadron,’ added 
Nelson, ¢ in sight of Genoa, and a firm demand, would I trust have its proper effect.’—In 
order therefore to give the infatuated government of the serene republic every opportunity 
to recollect its own interests and the general security of Maly, the Commander in Chief 
had sent the Commodore to Genoa, with a flag of truce and an offer to restore Capraja, on 
condition that things were placed on their ancient footing. But nothing could rouse the 
degraded spirit of the Genoese senators who have since paid so severely for the pusillani- 
mity and dishonour of their conduct, which laid Italy open to the perfidy and avaricious 
extortion of the French; whose army, as they themselves have acknowledged, must in 
1794, and 1795, have been inevitably starved whilst its head-quarters were at Nice, if it 
had not been supplied by the Genoese. 

The Captain being sent from Leghorn to Ajaccio, an acting order to command her 
was given to Mr. Berry; and the Commodore, for the time, shifted his broad pendant on 
board the Diadem, 64, Captain G. H. Towry, and directed his principal attention to the 
designs of the French in Corsica and the important service he would again have to per- 
form in that island. On his passage to Bastia to consult with the Viceroy, Nelson, in 
writing to the Admiral, Sept. 28, 1796, delineated those extraordinary powers of discri- 
mination in his mind, which minutely searched and invesligated every possible event 
that was likely to occur: « Sir: During the course of yesterday, I received repeated in- 
formation of the movements of the privateers which are to,carry the Corsicans, their whole 

““number is nine hundred, including officers; six brass twelve-pounders, thirty-five cases 
+ of muskets, with ether articles, are embarked in from fifteen to twenty privateers, and I 
am certain they mean t6 sail the first favourable moment. On the 25th. each Corsican 
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was paid 100 livres, and they behave so ill at Leghorn that the French are determined 
to send them off, upon their general principle of acting, If these fellows succeed, so much 
ihe better for us; and if they do not, we get rid of a set of scoundrels. 

‘ Now, Sir, the point for me to consider is, where will the French land in Corsica? the 
twelve-pounders can only be to possess a post: this, you will say, the Viceroy, from his 
information and means of knowledge, must guess at better than any of us. I am there- 
fore on my way to concert with his Excellency how I can best use my small force to his 
advantage, considering the other services I have to look to. 

‘ My idea runs strongly that Porto Vecchio, which is reported to be neglected by us, 
and in which is a fort, is the object the enemy mean to possess; if their friends in the 
island intend to support them, that port is a sure refuge for their vessels, and an opening 
for the introduction of more troops and supplies. If the Viceroy will order some proper 
men into the fort, and I find the Sardine, I will, with the Vanneau which I have ordered 
from Leghorn for that purpose, place as guard ships in the harbour; and I will endea- 
vour to have a frigate off that part of the coast. If the enemy land nearer Bastia, these 
vessels with those which may be there will be sure to destroy them; although it is pos- 
sible the men may get on shore: but I hope from the small craft which may be sent about 
the islands between Corsica and the main, we may get accounts of their approach. If 
their intention be to land on the western coast of Corsica, 1 take for granted they will 
never attempt the route by Cape Corse, which would every hour expose them to the sight 
of some of our ships, and of course would be fatal to them. Be they to land on the east 
ern or western side, I shall act on the idea that they will proceed to the southward pass- 
ing Piombino to Castiglione, the last place in their possession: but if T can get at them on 
that coast, I believe it will be in my power to spoil their expedition. If they are to pass 
the straits of Bonafacio, that must be a work of time, and we shall have many chances 
for their destruction: no opportunity for which shall be omitted by, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant. P.S. The French are very angry at our taking Capraja: the commissioner 
was heard to say to Gentili, I told you we should have sent 300 men and taken Capraja; you 
now see the consequences. 

On the 29th, when in sight of Bastia, he added, ‘ The Austrians, under the Archduke, 
took possession of Frankfort on the 8th, and it is expected that Wurmser will once inore 
attack the French: Mantua stopped him again. All hope for another and younger 
General. The Neapolitan property is detained by the French at Leghorn,’ 


The error which the Austrian Commander had committed, did not pass unobserved by™ 


" the keen observation of Sir John Jervis, who in one of his letters said, ‘ Marshal Wurmser, 


by not following up his blow, has suffered Buonaparte to outwit him and must act u pon 
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a miserable defensive during the rest of the campaign. The French are in possession of 
all the circles of the empire, except those covered by Prussia, and are levying contribu- 
tions at will.’ 

That nothing however might be wanting on the part of the English nation to support 
the good cause, and to cooperate to the very utmost of its power with the Austrians, a 
reinforcement had been detached by Sir J. Jervis into the Adriatic; an account of which is 
given in the following letter from the Admiral to Colonel Graham serving with the Austrian 
army: ‘ I have sent a squadron of frigates and sloops of war into the Adriatic commanded 
by active enterprising seamen, and able officers, who will perform the services required, to 
the utmost extent of the wishes of Marshal Wurmser. I have no vessels which come under 
the description of flotilla except two gun-boats lately captured by Commodore Nelson, 
and they are at present employed in the blockade of Leghorn, and when that service is 
over will proceed to the Tiber. Captain Miller, who is an officer of infinite resource, 
will fit out a hundred at Trieste, if the Emperor will put confidence in him; and should 
hostilities have recommenced between the Neapolitans and French, his Sicilian Majesty 
can furnish a number of the complctest vessels in the Mediterranean. I beg you will 
assure the Marshal that on his approach to the coast I will pay my respects to him.’ 

The evacuation of Corsica being at length determined on, in consequence of the war 
with Spain, the Adiniral sent the information to the Commodore, September 25, 1796. 
* Having received orders to cooperate with the Viceroy in the evacuation of the island of 
Corsica, and afterwards to retrcat down the Mediterranean with his Majesty’s fleet under 
my command, I desire you will lose no time in going over to Bastia, and consulting with 
the Viceroy upon the best means of performing the operation, and to give every assistance 
in your power towards the completion of it; leaving the blockade of Leghorn under the 
direction of Captain Cockburn.” On the 27th, in writing to the Hon. Vice Admiral Walde- 
grave, Sir John Jervis added, * As soon as the embarkation of Corsica is complete, I am 
directed to procecd to England with the fleet; but I shall not be surprised if I receive 
orders by a letter, expected every moment, to go to Lisbon.’—The Commodore on reach- 
ing Bastia, September 29th, met with the above dispatch, and the next day informed 
the Admiral of it. ‘Sir: Last night on my arrival I received your most secret orders: 
but I believe many people on this island have an idea that something like your orders 
is going forward. 1 shall not fail to arrange what transports may be necessary for cach 
port, which is all that I can do until matters are brought to greater maturity. The Vice- 


¢*roy thinks that there will not be more than about 600 emigrées, Corsicans and French, 


and the stores I do not believe are very numerous; for the ordnance which we found in’ 
the different fortifications, the Viceroy will not Limagine think it right to take away. lis 
Exccllency is very much distressed by this measure, and believes the island is at this mo- 
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ment in a most perfect state of loyalty to the King, and affection for the British nation: 
but what strikes me as a greater sacrifice than Corsica, is the King of Naples: if he has 
been induced to keep off the peace,’ and has perhaps engaged in the war again by the 
expectation of the continuance of our fleet in the Mediterranean, hard indeed is his fate: 
his kingdom must inevitably be ruined.’ 

Bastia, October 3d, 1796. ‘ I have arranged upon paper, for more whilst the affair is 
to be kept secret cannot be done, the disposition and number of transports which will 
be wanted at each port; it must not be considered as exact for the reason before stated, 
but it is very near the mark. No cannon or stores taken in the island are to be touched. 
Corsica is to be left entirely independent and with means of defence against any power. 
God knows what turn the minds of the Corsicans may take when the measure comes to 
be known. Their love of plunder, and a desire to make peace with their former tyrants 
the F'rench, may induce them to disturb us, and in that event an embarkation of stores, 
especially from hence, is by no means easy: but this is a digression. I send you the 
account of ships necessary, made out from returns of stores to the General and by com: 
munication with the Viceroy. It will at least shew you that my mind has not been idle, 
however my abilities, without a soul to speak to in the different departments, may fall 
short of my wishes.’ 

As the measure of the evacuation of Corsica, and the withdrawing of the fleet had 
been determined on, the active mind of the Commander in Chief became anxious for ils 
speedy execution: ‘ I trust,’ said he, in writing to the Viceroy, October 2d, ¢ that by the 
20th or 25th instant, every thing will be ready for us to proceed. The war with Spain is 
certain, for I have orders to attack ships of war of that nation, in fleets, or singly, where- 
ever I meet them. How unfortunate that Commodore Nelson could not have been put 
in possession of this in time. I only received it last night... . Your letter to the Duke of 
Portland is replete with sound reasoning; but it was determined to abandon Corsica, in 
case of a war with Spain, a year ago. —The active mind of Nelson, equally impatient with 
that of the Admiral to execute his orders, replied on the 15th of October to Sir J. Jervis, 
‘ As far as my powers and abilities go, you may rely on me that nothing shall be left un- 
done which ought to be done, even should it be necessary to knock down Bastia. Last 
night I took the Viceroy and Secretary of State afloat; and at daylight this morning went 
to General de Burgh, and told him, that from the embarkation of the Viceroy, the evacu- 
ation and regulation of this town became entirely military, and of course devolved on us. 


. 

~ 
° An Armistice between the King of Naples, and the French, had been signed on the 5th of June, 1796, and 

on the ensuing 10th of October, when Corsica had been evacuated and our fleet was about to withdraw from the ° 
Mediteryanean, that King was obliged to sign a peace with the republic; a measute of necessity which is said to 


have been recommended by our Ministers. 
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I hope the General will join me cordially. I have been to the magazines and have ar- 
ranged, as far as I have the means, the embarkation of provisions; and the General says 
he will have proper guards to keep off the populace. J have recommended to him to 
send for the municipality, and to tell them that the direction of affairs was in our hands, 
and that it would be at their peril were they to interfere in the embarkation of any  pro- 
perty belonging to us. Had not the ships arrived when they did, yesterday would have 
lost us Bastia; the ships are laid opposile the town, with springs. J am sorry to say the 
convoy with Southampton, is not in sight and it is calm, the Captain is not at anchor: it 
is the terror of the ships which will keep order here. If you could order a ship round 
and two transports, they would be very useful. I have detached a felucca to prepare 
Capraja, and shall send Southampton to attend at Elba, but that evacuation not to take 
place until we are finished here, which according to the present appearances will be some 
time. Had not Elba been ours, our Smyrna convoy and transports, I believe, would have 
been lost. I purpose taking the ships from Leghorn when we are absolutely all afloat, 
or we shall have swarms of privateers to torment us.’ 

Oct. 17, 1796, in continuation. ‘I have’ received your letter, and am going on as well 
as a heavy surf will permit. The dispatches of this morning are wonderful: do his Ma- 
jety’s Ministers know their own minds? If you stay, we are sure of the coast opposite to 
Elba and the fine bay of Telamon. It does not become me to’say a word: the national 
honour and the fate of Italy cannot, I am confident, be placed in better hands than yours, 
The whole weight is left on you. October 18. We are smoother than we have been, but 
still there is a good deal of surf. I shall strictly attend to all your orders, and will write 
more fully to morrow.’ 

The withdrawing of our fleet from the Mediterranean, in consequence of the expected 
junction of the French and Spanish squadrons, was by no means consonant to the feelings 
of Nelson; and whilst his mind was irritated with the idea of this retreat, he had thus ex-. 
pressed himself in a letter to his wife. ‘ We are all preparing to leave the Mediterranean, 
a measure which I cannot approve. They at home do not know what this fleet is capa- 
ble of performing; any thing and every thing. Much as I shall rejoice to see England, 
I lament our present orders in sackcloth and ashes, so dishonourable to the dignity of 
England, whose fleets are equal to meet the world in arms; and of all the fleets I ever saw, 
I never beheld one in point of officers and men ‘equal to Sir John Jervis’s, who is a Com- 

,mander in Chief able to lead them to glory.’ 

The Admiral on being made acquainted with the vast superiority of the Spanish squa-. 
dron, which had entered the Mediterranean Sept. 28th, determined to leave his station off 
Toulon to the care of Captain Troubridge in the Culloden, and to proceed to San Fiorenzo - 


® Counter orders respecting the fleet. 
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to water, and hasten the embarkation. He accordingly informed Captain Troubridge, 
October 8, 1796, that Captain Bowen had reported the Cadiz squadron sixtecn or eighteen 
sail of the line; and that when reinforced by the Carthagena ships, they probably would 
amount to twenty-four sail of the linc and ten or twelve frigates, ‘ too great odds,’ added the 
Admiral, ‘ for me to encounter off Toulon, charged as I am with the evacuation of Corsica. 
As Captain Hallowell’s health is not good, and the Courageux docs not sail so fast as the 
Culloden, Zealous, and Bombay Castle, send him down to me, and do you stay off Toulon, 
keeping one of your ships out to the ‘southward of you in the day, and another to the 
westward; giving the Captains a strict charge to close in the evening and not be led off 
inchace. I have ordered the Cameleon to go in quest of the Spanish fleet, and in case of 
falling in with it, steering to the eastward, to make the best of his way back and give you 
notice, en route tome. I hope all we have to remove from the island of Corsica will be 
afloat in a fortnight from this date, and that I shall take my departure on or before the 
25th. Keep an attentive eye on the cnemy’s ships in'loulon, as I conclude they will put 
forward the moment they learn the Spanish flcct is within the Mediterranean.’ 

It had been the intention of the Commodore, on hearing of Sir John Jervis’ arrival at 
San Fiorenzo, to have gone over and conversed with him, but this not being thought pru- 
dent, he determined to remain and act with the Viceroy: considerable apprehensions had 
been entertained on the night of the 14th that the citadel would be lost, from the state in 
which Bastia was at that time. Suill, however, the zeal and resources of Nelson found the 
means of executing the important service on which he was engaged. By the 19th the 
greater part of the flour and all the salt provisions were on board, and they were gelting 
off the powder. ‘ We shall attend chiefly,’ says he, in writing on that day to the Admiral, 
* to that most important article ordnance stores, all English guns, mortars, and stores, should 
most assuredly be removed at every place. My present intention is to embark the troops on 
the morning of the 21st: I am sorry to be obliged to take the line of battle ships to Elba, 
as I am anxious to have them with you; but they are so full of stores and will perhaps 
be of troops, that I can only say twelve hours shali be the outside for Egmont and Exccl- 
lent, and I shall bring the Viceroy probably in a few hours afterwards to talk with you. 
Sardine is under weigh for Naples, and only waits to make sail until the Viceroy’s letter 
is finished. Dido is gone to Elba to acquaint Colonel Montresor the commandant of the 
great change. Every thing may be done at Porto Ferrajo, you will be delighted with 
that port. 

Noon, Oct. 19th. ‘ We have just received accounts from the municipality, that a num- 


. 
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ber of French have landed near Cape Corse and have sent to demand of the municipality 
what part ‘they mean to take. The Viceroy has informed the municipality, that we wish to 
quit them amicably and in the state we promised; but if they permitted the French to 
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enter the town, or in any way embarrassed our embarkation, that it would end in the 


destruction of the batteries and would be highly detrimental to Bastia. We shall act I 
see with prudence and retreat in time. The garrison of Capraja is arrived.’ 

The King of Naples, as the Commodore had apprehended, heard with consternation 
of the late measure that had been adopted, and beheld the ruin of his kingdom in the 
retreat of the British fleet. His Majesty lost no time in expressing his feelings on this sub- 
ject to Sir John Jervis; who, on the 19th of October, 1796, returned the following answer 
from Fiorenzo Bay. ‘ Sire: The gracious condescension your Majesty has been pleased 
to shew to me, in delineating under your royal hand the dreadful effect which the retreat 
of the fleet of the King my master from these seas, would have upon your Majesty’s do- 
minions and upon all Italy in the present crisis, has prompted me to exert every nerve 
to give all the support in my power to the cause of Religion and Humanity in which we 
are engaged; and I have in consequence thereof, and conformably to the instructions I 
have recently received, concerted with the Viceroy of Corsica to take post in the island 
of Elba and to face the enemy, as long as the subsistence of the fleet and army will ad- 
mit. We are greatly in want of every species of provisions, and I rely on your Majesty 
to supply us from your fruitful dominions, to enable me to fulfil the purity of my zeal 
and good intention in support of the common cause. 'T'o this effect 1 intreat your Ma- 
jesty to cause the necessary orders to be given, that the agents of the British army and 
navy may be permitted to make the requisite purchases, which will be paid .for in the most 
ample manner. Permit me, Sire, to express the high sense I entertain of your Majesty’s 
goodness to me, and to assure your Majesty that I shall be proud of every occasion to 
give proof of my profound respect.’ 

The whole of the evacuation of Bastia was conducted to the entire satisfaction of the 
Viceroy, of General de Burgh, and the Commodore; who afterwards went to Porto Fer- 
rajo, whence the following report was made by Nelson to the Admiral, dated Captain, 
Oct. 21, 1796. ¢ Sir: Between the 14th, when I arrived at Bastia, and the 19th, I was joined 
by the Captain, Excellent, Egmont, and Southampton. ‘Ihe ships of the line were moored 
opposite the town. The embarkation of stores and provisions which commenced on the 
15th, was continued without intermission until the 1¥th at sunset. In that night every 
soldier and other person were brought off with perfect good order from the north end of 
the town. It is unnecessary for me to mention to you the fatigue of the whole of this 
guty; but I cannot omit to state the merits of every officer employed on it, and most par- 


* ticularly that of Licut. Day, agent for transports; and much which has been saved may 


be fairly attributed, without disparagement to any one, to his indefatigable attention and 
ability. The Captains of all the ships of war, although not particularly in their Iine of 
duty, never omitted night and day their personal cxertions. This service was carried on with 


the utmost cordiality between his Excellency the Viceroy, Lieutenant Genera! de Burgh, 
and myself, and I cannot but think it right to inform you of it.’ 

Anno During the active scene in which Nelson had been engaged, his correspond- 
ene ence with the Duke of Clarence experienced some interruption; but having 
completed this important service, the Commodore took the earliest opportunity to send 
information of it to his early and stedfast friend, dated Captain, Oct. 25, 1796. ‘ Sir: I 
was honoured with your Royal Highness’s letter of Sept. 2d a few days past, in the midst 
of a very active scene, the evacuation of Bastia; which being our first post was intrusted 
to my direction, and I am happy to say that not only Bastia, but every other place in 
the island is completely evacuated. The Corsicans sent to Leghorn for the French, as was 
natural for them, in order to make their peace; and the enemy was in one end of Bastia, 
before we had quitted the other. The exertions of the Navy on this occasion, as on all 
others which I have seen, have been great, and beyond the expectations of those who never 
will believe what we are capable of performing. Our troops are ordered to Porto Ferrajo, 
which can be defended against any number of the enemy for a length of time; and the port, 
although small, will hold with management our whole fleet and transports. As soon as all 
our transports are arrived at Elba, we are Lo go out to look for Man, who is ordered to come 
up: we shall then be twenty-two sail of such ships as England hardly ever produced, and 
commanded by an Admiral, who will not fail to look the enemy in the face, be their force 
what it may: I suppose it will not be more than thirty-four sail of the linc. We may rea- 
sonably expect reinforcements from England; for whilst we can keep the combined flect 
in the Mediterranean, so much more advantagcous to us, and the moment we retire the 
whole of Italy is given to the French. Be the successes of the Austrians what they may, 
their whole supply of stores and provisions comes from ‘Trieste across the Adriatic to the 
Po, and when this is cut off they must retire. If the Dons detach their fleet out of the 
Mediterranean, we can do the same, however that is distant. I calculate on the certainty 
of Admiral Man’s joining us, and that in fourteen days from this day we shall have the 
honour of fighting these gentlemen: there is not a seaman in the fleet who docs not feel 
confident of success. If I live, your Royal [Highness shall have no reason to regret your 
friendship for me, and I will support Sir John Jervis to the utmost of my power... 1 hope 
soon to hear that your flag is flying, which I am sure will be most honourable for yourself 
and I trust most advantageous for our King and Country. Lam, as ever, your most faithful 
Horatio Nelson, . 

On the 11th of the ensuing month November, 1796, the Commodore, when at sea, ” 
sent a full account of the whole procecding to his Royal Highness. ‘Sir: What may be * 
thought in England of our cvacuation of Bastia I know not, but I conceive m yself to have 
a fair right to be well spoken of, as the few facts which T shall state will evince. T shall 
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relate them to your Royal Highness, to give you an idea of the state of our army and the 
Viceroy on my arrival. 

© On the 14th of October I was close in with Bastia, before daylight, in “the Diadem 
Captain Towry. Before the ship anchored I went on shore to the Viceroy, landing op- 
posite to his house. I found his Excellency very happy at my arrival, and he immedi- 
ately requested 1 would permit his most valuable papers to be sent off in my boat, for it 
was impossible to say how long they might be safe on shore. The Viccroy then told me 
the state of the town and country: that a committee of thirty had taken on them the go- 
yernment of the town, had scquestered all the property of the English on shore, and in 
the Mole, and also that a plan was laid to seize his person, that the town was full of 
armed Corsicans who had mounted guard at every place, and that our troops were in 
the citadel, except the guard at his house. 

« From the Viceroy I went to General de Burgh, passing through the town full of armed 
men, where I learned that as many armed Corsicans as British were in the citadel, that 
they had mounted guard with our troops at the citadel gate, on the batterics, barrier 
gates, and at the storchouses of government and of the merchants, and that it was neces- 
sary for our troops to stand to their arms for self defence; in short, that there was not a 
prospect of saving either stores, cannon, or provisions. I submitted to the General the 
propriety of shutting the citadel gate in order to prevent any more armed men from 
getting into it, and that I would moor the ships opposite to the town, On my return 
from the General and the Viceroy, the merchants, owners and captains of privateers, 
came to me in tears, stating the fact of even a trunk with wearing apparel being refused 
them, and that they were beggars without my help: a transport’s boat had, they said, been 
refused permission to leave the Mole until she was searched, and on nothing being found 
in her they suffered her to pass; a privateer was moored across the Mole heads. I re- 
quested them to be quiet, and that nothing should be left undone by ine for their relief. 
About ten A. M. the Egmont, Captain Sutton, arrived, which I moored the same as the 
Diadem. At noon, having made the signal for boats manned and armed, I ordered 
Captain Towry to proceed into the Mole with them, and to open the passage for all the 
vessels who chose to come out; with instructions to take the first English vessel he came 
to in tow, and if he met with the smallest mclestation he was to send to the municipality 
in my name, and inform them that if the least impediment were thrown in the way in 
getting any vessel out of the Mole, or in embarking any property belonging to the English 
from the town, I would instantly batter it down. Captain Sutton very handsomely went 
to Towry’s assistance, for on the approach of the latter to the Mole the privateer pointed’ 
her guns, and 100 muskets were levelled from the Mole head. On this Captain Sutton 
sent my message, and pulling out his watch gave them them one quarter of an hour for 
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an answer, when the ships would in five minutes open their fire. Upon this the people 
on board the privateer, and from the Mole heads, even to the Corsican sentries, quilted the 
place with the utmost precipitation, and of course every vessel came out of the Mole. 

‘Tn the afternoon an owner of a privateer came to me to say, he had forty hogsheads 
of tobacco with various other goods in the custom-house, and that the municipality refused 
to deliver them: I directed him to go to the committce, and say I sent him for his goods, 
which if not instantly delivered I would open my fire. In five minutes he returned with 
the keys, and said the committee turned as white as a sheet, said not a word, but gave him 
the keys. At night they made an effort to get duty paid for some wine landed, and of 
course going to be embarked by an English merchant. I had only occasion to send word 
that I would pay them a disagreeable visit if I had any more complaints. This was a last 
effort; from that moment not an armed man was scen in the street. Bastia never had been 
it was acknowledged so quiet and orderly, since we had been in possession of the island. 

‘ The Viceroy consented to go on board my ship that night, which took off from the 
General and myself all concern for his safety. On the 15th in the morning, I landed my 
troops to take post at the Viceroy’s house, which covered our embarking place, and a 
hundred seamen as a working party; the General ordered about another hundred men 
{rom the troops for the same purpose, and the rest kept post in the citadel. We sct heartily 
to work, and continued without intermission until the 19th at sunset; when I calculate 
we had saved about 200,000/. sterling worth of canon, powder, stores, and provisions, 
exclusive of baggage, household stuff, &c. &c. for the poor emigrées could not afford to 
leave a rag. Our boats never ceased night nor day. 

* On the 18th the French had landed troops near Cape Corse, about thirty-six miles 
from Bastia. On the 19th they sent a message to the municipality, desiring to know how 
they intended to reccivthem: if as friends, they demanded that the English should be 
prevented from embarking. Jn this state nothing more could be attempted to be saved: 
therefore at twelve at night our troops quitted the citadel, first spiking the guns, and came 
to the north end of the town, where there is an open line of ground on which they could 
act in case of being attacked. ‘I'he French passing at the back of the town were in the 
citadel at one A.M. From its blowing a gale of wind, it was dawn of day when the 


General and myself* went into the barge, not one man being left ashore; and we took 


4 Commodore Nelson was the last person who left the shore. On getting into his boat he turned round to the 
Corsican mob, and with the coolness of a sailor anathematized the whole of their ungrateful race, adding, Now, 


John Corse, follow the natural bent of your detestable character, plunder, and revenge. Seneca, when describing : 


- the Corsicans of his day, used nearly the same expressions: 
. 


Lex prima ulcisci, lex altera vivere rapto, . 
Tertia mentiri, quarta negare Deos. 
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with us the two field pieces brought down to cover our retreat, It is impossible I can do 
justice to the good dispositions of the General, or the adinirable management of the Vice- 
roy wilh the Corsicans, not one of whom but wept on parting with the latter: even those 
who had opposed his administration could not but love and respect so amiable a cha- 
racter. It was clear the dread of the French was more predominant in their minds, than 
dislike to us; and it was this perhaps that led them to their first unjustifiable resolu- 
tions, and which nothing but the terror of our ships kept them from adhering to. At this 
time the Spanish flcet was off Cape Corse, but we had a fair wind, and before night I 
had every vessel safe moored in Porto Verrajo, for its size the most complete port in the 
world, 

When writing to Captain Locker, Nov. 5th, 1796, the Commodore had said, ‘ I have 
scen the first and the last of Corsica. Its situation certainly was most desirable for us, but 
the generality of its inhabitants are so greedy of wealth and so Jealous of each other, that 
it would have required the patience of Job and the riches of Creesus to satisfy them. 

~ ‘They acknowledge they are only to be ruled by the governing power destroying all its 
enemies, afd bribing all its friends: they already regret our departure.—The conduct of 
the Pope is most extraordinary; Italy has been lost by the fears of its Princes; had they 
expended half the money to preserve their territories which they have paid the French for 
entering them, their countries would haye been happy, instead of being filled with present 
nusery and diabolical notions of government.—Nov. 11, of Minorca. We left St. Fiorenzo 
on the 2d at night, and are now seeing our Smyrna convoy part of the way down the 
Straits, and hope to meet Admiral Man. As soon as our fleet is united, I have no doubt 
but we shall look out for the combined fleet, in which I suppose are about thirty-four sail 
of the line. I need not give you the character of Sir J. Jervis, you know him well, there- 
fore I shall only say he is worthy of such a flcet as I never before saw at sea; for he knows 
how to use us in the most beneficial manner for our Country. 'Towry can want no recom- 
mendation to me, or Sir John; his courage and abilities as a commander have been emi- 
nently displayed, and his qualities as a gentleman are equalled by few and exceeded by 
none. Iam under particular obligations to him. My pendant was in his ship for three 
wecks, and nothing could surpass his goodness to me. I know Sir John Jervis has the 
highest regard for him, 

Ina letter to Mrs. Nelson, Nov. 7th, he added, *« You will, by this time, have known 
the determination that has been made for this ficet to remain in the Mediterranean, As 

.500n as we have defeated the Spanish fleet, which I doubt not with God's help we shall 
_do, I have two or de litue matters to settle in Italy, and then I care not how quickly 
I return to you. Do not¢latter yourself that I shall be rewarded, I expect nothing; and 
therefore shall not be disappointed: the pleasure of my own mind will be my reward. [I 
am more interested and feel a grealer satisfaction, in obtaining yours and my Father's 
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applause, than that of all the world besides’—-On the 25th he also sent to the Rev. Mr. 
Hoste a sketch of these transactions, and prefaced it with kind mention of his son:—‘ I 
can. only say, which will be enough for a letter, that I never once have had cause to wish 
your good son William any thing but what he is; but I have strongly recommended to 
him not to break any more limbs. You will perhaps, Sir, expect a little news from 
hence, the fountain head; but our future movements arc too important to be trusted to a 
letter, and our past ones every newspaper iclls you more than I can; for what is not 
known they happily guess at. Our evacuation of Corsica was accomplished beyond our 
most sanguine expectations, and contrary to the belief of our absent friends: the Spanish 
fleet was only thirty-six miles from us. I landed the whole army, &c. &e. safe at Porto 
Ferrajo, a place of shelter which I had assisted to take a few months before. I should be 
sorry to have a peace until we have made the Dons pay for meddling. When you see 
Mr. and Mrs. Coke pray make my compliments.’ 

'Phe next important service on which the Commodore was engaged, was the evacuation 
of Porto Ferrajo; and to this Sir John Jervis had alluded, in a note, in which he marked 
the neglect which too many officers experienced who served at a distance from the imme- 
diate notice of their country. ‘ Without giving Lord Spencer a greater degree of credit 
than is due to any minister, he certainly is sincere in his professions to you; because he 
has written to me fully respecting you, and has promoted Berry. Unfortunately for those 
who serve at a distance, and do not publish their own achievements in the newspapers, 
the value of their services is never made known to John Bull; and they who dispense 
patronage are niggardly to them, while they are profuse to the young men in frigates em- 
ployed to protect the trade, or the coast. I have much to say, and shall very soon have 
to employ you on a most critical and arduous service. Most faithfully yours.’ Accord- 
ingly on December the 10th, 1796, Nelson received an order to hoist his broad pendant 
on board the Minerve frigate, Captain George Cockburn, and to take the Blanche, Captain 
Preston, under his command, and with them to proceed to Porto Ferrajo, in order with 
the assistance of the ships in that port to convey the troops and stores that had been 
landed there, to Gibraltar and Lisbon. ‘ Having experienced,’ added the Admiral, ¢ the 
most important effects from your enterprise and ability upon various occasions, since I 
have had the honour to command in the Mediterranean, I leave entircly to your judg- 
ment the time and manner of carrying this critical and arduous service into execution.’—~ 
When writing al this time to his wife, Nelson said, ¢ I am going on a most important mis- 
sion, which with God’s blessing I have little doubt of accomplishing:; it is not a fighting , 
mission, therefore be not uneasy. I feel honoured in being trusted, a3 Iam, by Sir John 
Jervis._-If I have money enough in Marsh and Creed’s handsy I wish you would buy a , 
Cottage in Norfolk. Ishall follow the plough with much greater satisfaction than viewing 
all the magnificent scenes in Italy.’ : 
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Admiral Sir John Jervis, K. B. to Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart. dated Gibraltar, Dec. 10, 1796. 

* There being two Captains of frigates senior to Captain Freemantle in the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean, Captain Tyler who commands in the Adriatic and Captain Curzon 
cruising between Sardinia and the coast of Barbary, I have given the command of the 
whole to Commodore Nelson, whose firmness and ability will very soon combine and fix 
all the parts of our force, naval and military. As the Commodore intends to hasten to 
Naples, in hopes of seeing you before your departure for England, he will inform you of e 
the extent of my new Instructions dated the 7th of November, and the plan I am about to 
pursue to form a junction with the reinforcement, which I am told will sail as soon as it 
can be collected: the westerly winds are so prevalent in the English Channel until the 
approach of Christmas, that I do not expect it to reach the Tagus before the beginning of 
January. The evacuation of Porto Ferrajo, both in respect to period of time and manner, 
I have left entirely to the judgment of Commodore Nelson, and it cannot be in better 
hands: the ratification or entire dissolution of the preliminary treaty between the Direc- 
tory, and the Prince of Belmonte, must take place ere the Commodore can be in forward- 
ness to carry this part of my Instructions into execution. You make me very happy by 
expressing a wish that our acquaintance may not end with the close of the public charac- 
ters we hold in the Mediterranean; for I beg leave to assure you that in the course of my 
service, I never acted with a man whose conduct in all respects inspired me with so much 
confidence, and that claimed a higher degree of respect and esteem than yours.’ 

During the passage to Porto Ferrajo the Commodore fell in with twe Spanish frigates; 
and the following letters to his Admiral, dated Dec. 20, give the official account of the 
capture and recapture of la Sabina. ‘ Sir: Last night at ten o’clock I saw two Spanish 
frigates, and directed Captain Cockburn in the Minerve to attack the ship which carried 
a poop light; the Blanche bore down to attack the other. I[ have not yet received from 
Captain Preston an account of his action, but as I saw the Blanche this morning to wind- 
ward with every sail set, I presume she has not suffered much damage. Captain Cock- 
burn brought his ship to close action at twenty minutes before eleven, which continued 
without intermission until half past one A.M. when la Sabina of 40 guns, twenty-eight 
eighteen-pounders on her main-deck, and 286 men, Captain Don Jacobo Stuart, having lost 
her mizén-mast as she did after the action her main and fore-masts, and having 164 men 
killed and wounded, struck her colours. You are, Sir, so thoroughly acquainted with the 
merits of Captain Cockburn,’ that it is needless for me to express them; but the discipline 
of the Minerve does the highest credit to her Captain and Lieutenants, and I wish fully 
to declare the sensq I entertain of their judgment and gallantry. Licutenant Culverhouse, 

* the first lieutenant, is an old officer of distinguished merit. Lieutenants Hardy, Gage, and 


* At present Commander of the Pompée, 74 guns. 
-4R 
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Noble, deserve every praise which gallantry and zeal justly entitle them to, as does every 
other officer and man in the ship. You will observe, Sir, I am sure with regret amongst 
the wounded, lieutenant James Noble, who quitted the Captain to serve with me, and 
whose merit and repeated wounds received in fighting the enemies of our country, entitle 
him to every reward which a grateful nation can bestow. The Minerve’s opponent being 
; commanded by a gallant officer, was well defended, which has caused her list’ of killed 
“and wounded to be great, as also her masts, sails and rigging to be much damaged.’ 

Dec. 20, seven P.M. in continuation, ‘ Sir: In addition to my letter of this morning, 
I have to acquaint you that lieutenarits Culverhouse and Hardy, with a proper number 
of men, being put in charge of la Sabina and she taken in tow, at four A. M. a frigate 
was seen coming up, which by her signals was known to be Spanish; at half past four she 
came to action with the Minerve, who cast off the prize, and lieutenant Culverhouse was 
directed to stand to the southward. After a trial of strength of more than half an hour, 
she wore and hauled off, or I am confident she would have shared the fate of her compa- 
nion: at this time three other ships were seen standing for the Minerve, hope was alive 
that they ‘were only frigates, and also that the Blanche was one of them; but when the 
day dawned, it was mortifying to see there were two Spanish ships of the line and two fri- 
gates, and the Blanche far to windward. In this situation, the enemy frequently within 
shot by bringing up the breeze, it required all the skill of Captain Cockburn, which he 
eminently displayed, to get off with a crippled ship: and here I must also do justice to 
lieutenants Culverhouse and Hardy, and express my tribute of praise at their management 
of the prize; a frigate repeatedly firing into her without effect, and at last the Spanish Ad- 
miral quitted the pursuit of the Minerve for that of la Sabina, who was steering a different 
course evidently with the intention of attracting the notice of the Admiral, as English 
colours were hoisted over the Spanish. The Sabina’s main and foremast fell overboard 
before she surrendered. This is, Sir, an unpleasant tale, but the merits of every officer 
and man in the Minerve and her prize, were eminently conspicuous through the whole of 
this arduous day.' The enemy quitted the pursuit of the Minerve at dark.’ 

On the 21st of December, 1796, Sir John Jervis officially notified the arrival of part 
of his fleet in the Tagus, to the Hon. R. Walpole, and that the rest was soon expected: 
*‘ When,’ added the Admiral, «I will not lose 2 moment in facing the combined flects of 
France and Spain, wherever they may be. The better to enable me to perform this ser- 


* Killed 7, wounded 34, missing 4, supposed to be in the prize. Officers wounded, Lieutenant J. Noble, Mr. 
Merryweather, boatswain. Petty Officers killed and wounded, one Midshipman killed. ptain’s clerk wounded,* 
. and the serjeant of the 11th regiment serving as marines —Damages. All her masts snl tough, and furniture 
much cut. 

7 Killed, none; wounded, 10. Officer wounded, Mr, Hunter, gunner.—Main-mast much damaged, sails and 
rigging much cut. 
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" vice I enclose a few propositions, which I trust will not be found incompatible with the 
laws and customs of Portugal in like cases. 

‘ The British fleet having kept the sea longer than was ever experienced in the naval 
history of Europe, and endured excessive fatigue with a scanty pittance of provisions, 
owing to the uncommon events of the present war; every refreshment that can be pro- 
cured is essentially necessary to enable the people to undergo the service which the exi- 
gency of the times still requires of them. Mr.Walpole is therefore requested to solicit the 
Court of Portugal, to remove all restraints to their being amply supplied with fresh meat, 
onions, lemons and vegetables of every description; he is also desired to obtain an order, 
That all British seamen found ashore after sunset, although they should pretend to belong 
to merchant ships, or to be Americans, be taken up and secured until an officer is sent 
from the fleet to examine them. ‘This regulation is the more necessary, because the Ame- 
ricans have made a practice, from the commencement of hostilities to the present hour, to 
entice the crews of his Majesty’s ships io desert, and have given them large bounties when’ 
not in actual want of men to navigate their vessels.’-—A most bountiful and munificent 
present was in consequence made to the squadron by the Prince of the Brasils, in the name 
of the Queen, consisting of oxen, sheep, turkeys, geese, fowls, ducks, wine, cocoa, tea, 
sugar and vegetables. ‘The expected reinforcement from England had been considerably 
reduced, and on the 10th of December was still in Portsmouth harbour: ‘ However,’ adds 
Sir John Jervis, when writing to the Governor of Gibraltar in that month, « whether it 
come or not, I will not lie here a moment longer than is necessary to put us to rights ; 
for you well know that inaction in the Tagus must make us all cowards.’ 

The Commodore in a private letter to his Admiral, Dec. 24, 1796, again urged the claim 
which their friend Captain Cockburn had for his services, and dwelt with his usual libe- 
rality on the promotion of lieutenants Culverhouse and Noble. ‘ You will, I am sure, 
forgive me for interesting myself for our friend Cockburn, he is now near ninety short of 
complement, although I have some hopes that those taken in the prize may be returned to 
Gibraltar; they are all good men. The gunner of the Petterell is amongst the missing, we 
hope he is on board the prize: good men were wanting, and probably he pushed himself 
forward. My coxswain, an invaluable man, is also a prisoner. If you can, pray, Sir, pro- 
cure some good men for Cockburn, he deserves every favour you are pleased to bestow 
on him. I take it for granted the Admiralty will promote lieutenant Culverhouse, and 1 
hope lieutenant Noble will also be promoted. I find that both a Spanish squadron of 
seven sail of the ling, and a French squadron of five are out; but where I cannot learn. 
The French I hav J. on board speak much of the misery in France, they do not however 
think the Directory will make peace: its members and the Generals eat and take ay 
thing.’ 

The following Spanish account of the. Minerve’s action was published at Carthagena, 
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Dec. 24, 1796. ‘ Contrary to expectation the Spanish fleet came in here to take three | 


months provisions. There have been some broken heads off this place on Tuesday night 
last; four Spanish frigates the forerunners of Langara’s fleet fell in with two English ones, 
the Minerve and Blanche: the former engaged the Sabina and the latter the Ceres; the 
Perla ran off and the Matilda could not come up. After an action of three hours, and 
the Sabina’s losing all her masts close with the deck, she struck to the Minerve, who was 
obliged to take her in tow. Soon afterwards, a three-decker, two ships, and a frigate, 
came up, when the Minerve was obliged to cut and abandon the prize; but not until they 
lodged a few shot in the three-decker’s side. The Sabina of course was retaken, and in 
her two lieutenants, Culverhouse and Hardy, and twenty-two men. Stuart who com- 
manded the Sabina was the only person the Minerve had time to take on board. The 
Spaniards had two officers and forty odd men wounded, and fourteen killed; the Minerve 
three killed, and six wounded. The Ceres got off from the Blanche to the fleet, and both 
the English got off; they belong to a squadron of four, and were going to Italy under the 
command of Commodore Nelson, who had his pendant on board the Minerve. ‘This fri- 
gate was one hundred and ten men short of her complement, but her fire the Spaniards 
say was a perfect hell.’ 

The Commodore proceeded in the Minerve to Porto Ferrajo; and considering the war 
as nearly at an end, requested a testimony of past services from Sir Gilbert Elliot, who 
had long been a witness of the zeal with which they were performed: ‘ 1 have written to 
Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Drake, and Mr. Trevor, to ask for public letters of my conduct 
as it has come under their knowledge, and I trust, when you arrive, I shall not want for 
your testimony. I feel a fair right to state my conduct, such as it has been, at the end 
of the war to my Sovereign, who is not slow in rewarding arduous endeavours to serve 
him.’ 

The Minerve arrived at Porto Ferrajo on the 27th of December, and was there repaired ; 
her main and mizen-masts were so badly wounded that the builder reported them unfit 
for use. On the 29th the Commodore sent the Admiral Captain Preston’s official account 
of the share which the Blanche had taken in the late action; by which it appeared, That 
when the unexpected approach of the fresh Spanish ships had prevented Captain Preston 
from taking possession of his prize, he wore to join the Minerve; but perceiving that the 
strange ships did not close with his late antagonist, he had again stood after her, when 
the Spaniard outsailed the Blanche and had been joined by another ship standing from 
the land. Captain Preston particularly mentioned the steadiness of his first lieutenant Mr, 
Cowen, and the great assistance he had received from Captain Maitlgnd who was a pas- 
senger on board to join his ship.—On the same day, Dec. 29, Nelson transmitted the fol- 
lowing note in a flag of truce by the Fortuna, Lieutenant Gourly, to Don Miguel Gaston 
the Captain General at Carthagena: ‘I send your Excellency a flag of truce which carries 
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every Spanish prisoner from this place, and I request that your Excellency will direct the 
English prisoners with you to be immediately sent on board. I shall not urge the humanity 
attending the frequent exchange of unfortunate people; it will, I am sure, appear in 
the same light to you that it does to your Eixcellency’s most obedient servant, Horatio 
Nelson” * 

On the 29th of December he also transmitted to Sir John Jervis a correspondence 
with Lieutenant General de Burgh, who not having received any order whatever from 
England, felt himself considerably embarrassed in withdrawing the army from Elba; and 
was of opinion that no decisive steps could be takén or entered on, until they had heard 
from England, Naples, or both, without something serious should precipitaie the measure. 
«J will at the same time,’ added the General, in a letter dated Dec. 28, * confess that my 
only motive for urging delay, arises from a wish to have my proceedings in some measure 
sanctioned by orders we ought to expect, and by no means from an idea that we assist 
the service by staying here; for I have always held the opinion, that the signing of a 
Neapolitan peace with France ought to be our signal for departure.’ 

Commodore Nelson to Lieutenant General de Burgh, dated la Minerve, Dec. 30, 1796. 

‘ Sir: Tam honoured with your letter of the 28th, and have most seriously attended to 
every part of the very wise reasoning contained in it: the difficulty of your deciding on 
the contrary orders of government, and of guessing what may be their intentions at, pre- 
sent, I clearly perceive. But my instructions from Admiral Sir John Jervis, both written 
and verbal, are so clear that it is impossible for me to mistake a tittle of them, or the 
sentiments of my Commander in Chief; and I am therefore ready to meet the res ponsibi- 
lity: I am positively ordered to execute the King’s instructions for carrying the troops to 
the places destined for them. I am advised that the British fleet will never come to Porto 
Ferrajo, and that all our naval establishments here are to be immediately withdrawn, which 
I shall do as expeditiously as possible. 

* The King of Naples having made a peace, the Admiral considers his business with the 
Court of Italy as terminated ; and that the point he is now instructed to attend to is the pro- 
tection of Portugal, therefore the utility of Porto Ferrajo as far as relates to a safe place 
for our fleet is at an end; what its further political consequence may be, does not come 
within the sphere of my supposed knowledge; nor of what may happen both in Portugal 
and Gibraltar from the want of this army. I have sent to collect my squadron, and as 
soon as they arrive, unless I should receive other orders, I shall offer myself for embarking 
the troops, stores, &c. and should you decline quitting this post, I shall proceed down the 
Mediterranean with such ships of war as are not absolutely wanted for keeping open the 
communication with the continent, supposing the enemy to have no more naval force in 


this neighbourhood than at present.’ 
4s 
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Commodore Nelson to the Rev. Edmund Nelson, dated la M. merce, Jan. 1, 1797. 

‘My dear Father: On this day I am certain you will send me a letter; may many, 
very many happy returns of it attend you. My late Action will be in the gazetle, and J 
may venture to say it was what I know the English like. My late prisoner, a descentlant 
from the Duke of Berwick, son of James LH, was my brave opponent; for which I have 
returned him his sword, and sent him in a flag of truce to Spain. 1 felt it consonant to 
the dignity of my Country, and 1 always act as I feel right without regard to custom: he 
was reputed the best officer in Spain, and his men were worthy of such a Commander, he 
was the only surviving officer. It has ever pleased Almighty God to give his blessing to 
my endeavours. With best love to my dear wifc, believe me your most dutiful Son.’ 

In writing to Mrs. Nelson, from Porto Ferrajo, on the 13th, he added, <« I expect Sir 
Gilbert Elliot here every hour, he goes down to Gibraltar with me; he is a good man, and 
I love him. As to peace, I do not expect it, Lord Malmesbury will come back as he 
went; but the people of England will, I trust, be more vigorous for the prosecution of 
the war, which can alone insure an honourable peace. Naples is alarmed at hers. The 
French Minister is travelling thither with a train of 300 persons, a printing-press, &c. and 
a company of comedians, &c. The Pope has not made his peace, and is most scriously 
alarmed.’ 

‘I'he indefatigable Commodore was at this time extremely anxious to return to Sir John 
Jervis; the superior strength of the enemy required every addition to be made to his force, 
and the possibility of being absent when a general Action should take place, under such 
an Admiral, had long irritated and depressed the mind of Nelson. That nothing might be 
wanting on his part, he intended in his passage down the Mediterranean, as he informed 
the Admiral, January 25, 1797, to look into Toulon, Mahon, and Carthagena, in order 
to bring with him the latest apparent state of the combined flect; and although General 
de Burgh had not thought himself empowered to evacuate Porto Ferrajo, ‘ yet,’ adds the 
Commodore, ‘ IF have notwithstanding withdrawn all our naval establishment from that 
place, having first completed every ship to as many stores as their Captains pleased to 
take. Every transport is victualled, and so arranged that all the soldiers and stores can 
be embarked in three days.’ On the same day, January 25, Mr. Graves, agent at the 
Court of Rome, informed him, that all the ports in the dominions of the Pope were 
open to the English ships.—The testimony of past services which Nelson had requested 
from Mr. Drake, bears the same date, and was as follows: « As our public correspodd- 
ence will in all probability finish here, I cannot refrain from expressing to you the very, 
, high opinion entertained by our Allies of your conspicuous merit; and indeed it is im- 


possible for any one who has had the honour of cooperating with you, not to admire * 


the activily, talents, and zeal which you have so eminently displayed on all occasions, 
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~ during the course of a long and arduous service. These sentiments 1 have frequently had 


occasion to state to his Majesty’s Ministers, as the real ones of all those who have*had an 
opportunity of estimating the value of your services, of which I myself can never fail to 
bear the most honourable testimony.’ 

By the 27th of January, 1797, the Minerve was completely refitted, and only waited 
for the weather to become moderate in order to proceed down the Mediterranean. In a 
letter to Mrs. Nelson on that day, we observe the anxious and*devout mind of this extra- 
ordinary man thus expressing its sensations: ‘ My next letter will probably be dated from 
Lisbon, where I hope to arrive safe with my chatge, but in war much is left to Provi- 
dence: however, as I have hitherto been most successful, confidence tells me I shall not 
fail: and as nothing will be left undone by me, should I not always succeed, my mind 
will not suffer; nor will the world, I trust, be willing to attach blame, where my heart 
tells me none would be due.—Sir Gilbert Elliot and his suite, amongst whom is Colonel 
Drinkwater, go in la Minerve, therefore I shall be sure of a pleasant party, let what will 
happen,’ 

On the 29th of January, the Minerve sailed from Porto Ferrajo, with some other ships 
of war, and twelve sail of transports; and on the 10th of February arrived at Gibraltar, 
where the Commodore reccived Lieutenants Culyerhouse and Hardy, with the other pri- 
soners who had been exchanged by the Spaniards. He remained one day at Gibraltar, 
and then proceeded to the westward to rejoin his Admiral. The "Minerve was chased by 
two Spanish line of battle ships from the bay, and fell in with the Spanish fleet off the 
inouth of the Straits. 

Owing to the easterly winds, it was the 6th of February before Sir John Jervis had 
reached his station off Cape St. Vincent; and in writing to Mr. Lempricre the Consul at 
Faro on that day, the Admiral had said, ‘I am without the smallest intelligence respect- 
ing the movements of the Spanish fleet; its continuance at Carthagena for such a length 
of time is incomprehensible, unless waiting for supplies of stores and provisions.’-—On 
the 10th he informed Captain Lord Gazrlies that information had been received of the 
Spanish fleet having passed the Straits; and had ordered him to join with the squadron 
under his command. On the 13th of February the Minerve reached the station off Cape 


St. Vincent, and the same day having communicated some important intelligence to the 


{ From A Narrative, published by Johnson, 1797, of the Proceedings of the British Fleet on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, as observed from the Lively repeating frigate, by Colonel Drinkwater. Nelson in his memoir (page 25) 
shas referred to this acc#rate letter, which has been occasionally resorted to in the subsequent account of this 
memorable action. The Colonel informs us, That on the Minerve’s joining the British fleet, the Lively frigate 
Was appointed to proeged with Sir Gilbert Elliot, and the gentlemen accompanying him, to England; but there 
being at that time reason to expect an approaching Action between the two fleets, the Lively, at the joint solici- 
tations of Sir Gilbert Elliot and Lord Garlies, was detained with the squadron until the event should be known. * 
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Admiral respecting the force and situation of the Spanish fleet, the Commodore was directed _ 
to shift'his broad pendant on board the Captain, R.W. Miller, Esq. Commander. During 
the same evening Captain Lindsay, in the Bonne Citoyenne sloop, arrived with fresh 
accounts of the approach of the enemy. Before sunset the signal was made to prepare for 
battle, and to keep in close order during the night. Further information respecting the 
Spaniards was also given to the Admiral by Captain Campbell,* an Englishman in the 
Portuguese service, which proved of the utmost importance. 

During the whole of the 13th, Sir John Jervis, as he expressed himself on that day in 
a letter to the Admiralty, had entertained hopes of falling in with the Spanish fleet; and 
these hopes ‘ were confirmed that night, as he says,’ ‘ by our distinctly hearing the report 
of their signal guns, and by intelligence received from Captain Foote of the Niger, who 
had with equal judgment and perseverance kept company with them for several days on 
my prescribed rendezvous, which from the strong south-east winds I had never been able 
to reach, and that they were not more than three or four leagues from us.’ 

The anxious hours of the night until the dawn of the 14th were passed by the Admiral 
in meditating a design, which the most determined mind would have hesitated to adopt, 
without that reliance on the zeal, discipline, and valour of his fleet, and the attachment 
both of his officers and men, which Sir John Jervis had obtained. Nor would the confi- 
dence, as it appeared, which he reposed in these great resources, have alone induced him 
to make so daring an attempt, which he foresaw nothing short of success could justify : 
Lhe honour of his Majesty's arms, and the circumstances of the war in those seas requiring a 
considerable degree of enterprise, formed the official defence of the Admiral against the 
apparent temerity of assailing an enemy so much his superior: a safe and skilful retreat 
would have satisfied both the ex pectation of the Country, and the ambition of an ordinary 
chief. ‘To the bitter mortification of having been forced to yield the Mediterranean to a 
superior cnemy, were to be added many severe losses and disasters against which no fore- 
sight could have guarded, and for which no remedy could be provided. The Courageux, 
74, liad foundered in the Straits; the Gibraltar,” 80, forced from her anchorage, had struck 
on the Pearl rock, and been obliged to return to England; the Zealous, 74, had got ona 
rock in Tangier bay, and had afterwards proceeded to Lisbon; the Bombay Castle, 74, 
had been lost on entering the Tagus; and so late as the 18th of January, 1797, the St. 
George, 98, had grounded in coming out of the Tagus and been compelled to put back. 
Nor was this all; even after the Junction of the reinforcement under Admiral Parker, the 


a 


* This Officer, who received great kindness from Sir John Jervis, is said to have declared to the Captain of the 
British fleet, that if he did not lead the Admiral in the right track to fall in with the Spanish fleet, he might order 
him to be run up at the yard-arm. Some further particulars of Captain Campbell are givenéin a note in the second 
volume. i 


 ¥ Official account of the action, dated February 16, 1797. % Colonel Drinkwater’s Narrative, page 6. 
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Colossus and Culloden ran aboard of each other, and although the zeal of Captain Trou- 
bridge in some degree succeeded in repairing the injury which the latter had received, 
she’ was hardly seaworthy and consequently much less able to meet an enemy. The 
British force consisted of fifteen sail of the line, amongst which were two ships of 100 guns, 
two of 98, two of 90, cight of 74, and one of 64, with four frigates, a sloop and a cutter. 
The Spanish fleet was composed of twenty-seven sail of the lipe, amongst which was one 
ship of four decks, the Santissima Trinidad, 136 guns, with six three deckers each of 112 
guns, two of 84 and cighteen of 74, with ten frigates and a brig. 

Such had been the situation of the British Admiral at sunset on the evening of the 13th 
of February, when the signals of the day terminated with that for directing the Squadron 
to keep in close order during the night. Nor was the situation of the Spanish Vice Ad- 
miral, 1D. Joseph de Cordova, less critical, notwithstanding his superiority of force. He 
had sailed from Carthagena the 4th of February, 1797, and on the 5th had passed Gibral- 
tar, when he heard from an American who had fallen in with the English squadron the 
preceding day, that it consisted of nine ships of the line only, which was indeed the fact 
at that time; for Admiral Parker with a reinforcement of five ships, and the Culloden 
which had parted company in chace on the first of February, had not then jomed. This 
information had induced the Spanish Admiral to pass by Cadiz, and seek an engagement 
with an enemy he deemed so inferior. On the 14th when the day broke, a fog at first 
concealed from him the exact number of the English squadron; and afterwards, when 
the signal was made from one of his own look-out ships, that the British fleet was at no 
great distance; the Spanish Admiral relying on the American’s intelligence and erro- 
neously despising the British force, had paid no attention to it, but suffered his ships to 
remain too far extended and in a certain degree of disorder. The Spanish look-out ship 
finding her signal thus disregarded, in order to rouse the Admiral, as the Captain of her 
afterwards expressed himself, instantly made another signal, That the English force con- 
sisted of forty sail of the line. This sudden and alarming information had more than its 
intended effect; it perplexed and confounded the Commander in Chief, and spread a 
general alarm throughout the Spanish fleet. 

Whilst this trepidation pervaded every ship of the enemy, Sir John Jervis, to continue 
his own words, had anxiously awaited the dawn of day; when being on the starboard tack, 
C&pe St. Vincent bearing east by north eight leagues, he had the satisfaction of seeing a 

_ number of ships extending from south west to south, the wind then at west by south. 
His ships during the night had been kept in the most compact order of sailing,* and at 
daybreak were geen by Colonel Drinkwater from the Lively, formed in two divisions, 


. ‘ 

+ So obedient were the Captains to the orders of their Admiral, that every one of the English ships might have 
been hailed during the night, from the ship next to her. 
. 4T 
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standing on a wind to the S.S.W."| About half past six A.M. the Culloden, Captain 
Troubridge, made the signal for five sail in the S. W. by S. quarter, which had been soon 
after confirmed by the Lively frigate, Lord Garlies, and by the Niger, Captain E. J. Foote, 
and that the ‘strange sail were by the wind on the starboard tack: the Bonne Citoyenne 
sloop of war, Captain Lindsay, was therefore directed to reconnoitre. At a quarter past 
eight o’clock the Squadron, was ordered by signal to form in close order, and in a few 
minutes afterwards the signal was repeated to prepare for battle. About half past nine 
o'clock the Culloden, Blenheim, Captain T. L. Frederick, and Prince George, Adimiral 
Parker, Captain T. Irwin, were ordered to chase in the 8. by W. quarter; which ships, 
upon the Bonne Citoyenne’s making a signal that she saw cight sail in that quarter, were 
afterwards strengthened by the lrresistible, Captain G. Martin, Colossus, Captain G. Mur- 
ray, and Orion, Sir J. Saumarez., Soon after ten o’clock the Minerve, Captain G. Cock- 
burn, made the signal for twenty sail in the S. W. quarter, and in a few minutes of eight 
sail in the S. by W. Half an hour afterwards the Bonne Citoyenne made the signal that 
she could distinguish sixteen, and immediately afterwards twenty-five of the strange ships, 
to be of the line. ‘The encmy’s flect were now become visible to all the British squa- 
dron. The Spanish ships that had been first discovered by the Culloden were separated 
from their main body, which being to windward, they were now observed from the Livel y 
frigate bearing down in some confusion with a view of joining. It appeared, adds Colonel 
Drinkwater, to have been the British Admiral’s intention, upon discovering the separated 
ships of the enemy’s fleet, to have cut them off, if possible, before their main body could 
arrive to their assistance; and with this view the fast sailing ships of his squadron were 
ordered to chase. Being now assured of the near position of the main body of the enemy, 
he made the signal to form the line of battle ahead and astern as most convenient, which 
was followed by a signal for the Squadron to steer S.S.W. At half past eleven A. M. the 
following positions* of the British and Spanish fleets were taken by Colonel Drinkwater. 
The British squadron appeared formed in line of battle on the starboard tack, advancing 
to cut off the Spanish ships that were separated from their main body. The British frigates 
were seen bearing up to pass to leeward of our fleet, with a Portuguese frigate which hap- 
pened to be in company. The separated Spanish line of battle ships and frigales were 
observed standing away on the starboard tack, whilst the main body of their flcet bore 
down in a confused manner to support their ships to leeward; two line of batile ships had 
advanced from the main body to reconnoitre Sir John Jervis, and a Spanish frigate was _ 
seen in the offing joining her flect. 


By carrying a press of sail, Sir John Jervis was fortunate in getting iv at this time with 


» The first plate annexed to Colonel Drinkwater’s Narrative represents this position with the utinost exactness. 
* Colonel Drinkwater’s Narrative, page 10. _* As given in reference to his second plate. 
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the enemy’s ships, before they had been able to connect and form a regular order ef battle: 
such a moment, as he expressed himself in his official letter, was not to be lost. Confident 
in the skill, valour and discipline of his officers and men, he felt himself justified in depart- 
ing from the regular system; and passing through their fleet im a line formed with the 
utmost celerity, tacked, and thereby separated one third from the main body, after a par- 
tial cannonade. he high distinction of leading into action fll to the Culloden, Captain 
Troubridge; about half past eleven o’clock the firing commenced from his ship against the 
enemy’s headmost ships to windward. 

A copy of the log-book of H.M.S. the Captain, Commodore Nelson, gives the follow- 
ing correct relation of her proceedings on the morning of the 14th of February. ‘ Between 
two and three o’clock A. M. heard the report of several guns to the southward which we 
supposed to be the Spanish fleet, as we knew it to be near us. At four, the Victory south 
one mile; at daylight made the signal for a strange sail to the northward. At half past 
five heard the report of two guns, S. W. At half past eight sct the mainsail. At ten, up 
mainsail; moderate and foggy. At half past ten saw the Spanish fleet bearing S.S. E. 
four or five miles; the signal to form the line and chase the enemy. At twenty minutes 
before twelve the hcadmost ships of our linc began to engage the enemy as they passed us 
on the other tack, Cape St. Vincent bearing north ten leagues. A few minutes before 
noon we opened our fire on their leading ship and passed nineteen sail of the line, giving 
and receiving-as we passed, our leading ships having eight of their rear ships to tack by 
breaking the line. 

The animated and regular fire of the British squadron, as viewed at this time from the 
Lively frigate by Sir Gilbert Elliot and Colonel Drinkwater,’ was but feebly returned by 
the enemy’s ships to windward, which being frustrated in their attempts to join the sepa- 
rated division, had been obliged to haul their wind on the larboard tack: those to leeward, 
and which were most effectually cut off from their main body, attempted also to form on 
their larboard tack, apparently with a determination of either passing through, or to Ice- 
ward of our line, and joining their friends; but the warm reception they met with from the 
centre ships of our Squadron, soon obliged them to put about, and excepting one, the 
whole sought safety in flight, and did not again appear in the action until the close of the 
day. It was now noon, when the following were the positions of the respective fleets, as 
ngted by Colonel Drinkwater in his third plate, a little after twelve o’clock. The British 
fleet"appeared passing through the enemy’s line, and the Culloden was seen tacking to 
engage the main body of the enemy to windward. ‘The main body of the Spanish fleet, 
having passed the British on the Jarboard tack, was observed to. bear up with an appa- 
rent design of joining their division to Jeeward, and after a vain attempt they were seen to 


© Colonel] Drinkwater’s Narrative, page 12. 
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wear and sheer off from the steady and overcoming fire of our ships. In the offing, at a 
distance from the Spanish division that was cut off from the main bod y, was discerned one 
of their large ships which had set sail at the commencement of the action, and soon dis- 
appeared to leeward. 

But to proceed with the narrative. The single Spanish ship which was mentioned by 
Colonel Drinkwater as not having put about with her companions, is described by him 
as persevering in passing to leeward of the British line, and being covered with smoke 
her intention was not discovered until she had reached the rear; when she was not per- 
mitted to pass without notice, but received the fire of our sternmost ships, and as she 
luffed round the rear, the Lively and other frigates had also the honour of exchanging with 
this two-decker several broadsides. 

A part of the Admiral’s plan having been thus crowned with success, he was now able 
to direct his attention to the enemy’s main body to windward, consisting at this time of 
eighteen sail of the line. At eight minutes‘ past twelve the signal therefore was made for 
the’ British fleet to tack in succession, and soon after he made the signal for again passing 
the enemy’s line. The Spanish Admiral’s plan seemed to have been to join his ships to 
leeward, by wearing round the rear of our line, and the ships which had passed and ex: ~~ 
changed shots with our squadron, had actually borne wp with this view. This design of 
D. Joseph de Cordova, more ably conceived than executed, was frustrated by the extra- 
ordinary presence of mind and enterprise of Commodore Nelson, whose station in the 
rear of the British line afforded him an opportunity of observing this manceuvre of the 
Spaniards; and who, well knowing that his Commander in Chief allowed a considerable 

“degree of discretion to the gallantry and judgment of his approved officers, executed the 
following bold and decisive exploit, without dreading any signal of recal. ¢ At eighteen 
minutes before one P. M.’ according to the Commodore’s Log-book, ‘ the Capiain having 
passed on the starboard tack the last of the enemy’s line of nineteen sail, which were on the 
larboard tack, the Spanish Admiral in the Santissima Trinidad bore up, evidently with a 
design to join a division of his fleet of eight sail of the line which were on the Captain’s 
lee-bow, on which the Commodore ordered the ship to be wore; when, passing between 
the Diadem and Excellent, she was immediately engaged by the Santissima ‘Trinidad, a 
four-decked ship, and two other three-deckers and several two-deckers; so that at one time 
we were engaged by nine line of battle ships, in which we were most nobly supported by 
Captain Troubridge of the Culloden. The Spanish Admiral desisted from his attempt of 
Joining his other division, and hauled to the wind on the larboard tack. About two P.M. 
the Culloden having got between us and the enemy we ceased firing abbut ten minutes, 
till we got ahead of her and became engaged as before. Employed the interval in reple- 


* Colonel Drinkwater’s Narrative, page 13. 
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nishing our shot and repairing our rigging. About half past.two, our sails and rigging 
being almost cut to pieces, the Blenheim passed between us and the enemy: employed 
as -before while our fire ceased. At three we came to engage several of the enemy’s line, 
particularly the San Josef and San Nicolas; saw a Spanish two decker strike to the Ex-, 
cellent, soon after we shot away the mizen-mast of the San Josef, which caused her.to 
fall on board the San Nicolas to windward. At half past three the Excellent passed us 
to windward, engaging the San Josef within pistol shot as she passed by; on which she 
and the San Nicolas fell on board of each other. The San Josef having lost her mizen 
mast, the Captain, whose foretop-mast was at this time shot away, immediately luffed 
alongside; prepared for boarding, and having engaged very sharply for a few minutes, 
in which we had fifteen men killed and wounded, the Commodore ordered the ship to be 
laid on board, when himself, * Captain Berry, Noble, and Pierson, and Messrs. SamweH,' 
Withers, and Williams, Midshipmen, at the head of the boarders and troops, entered on 
board the San Nicolas on the starboard quarter, and from her boarded the San Josef and 
hauled down the colours at five minutes before four o'clock: the latter mounting 112 guns, 
Rear Admiral Winthuysen, and the former 84 guns, Commodore Geraldino; they were 


‘both mortally wounded and died soon after the action ceased. Commodore Nelson put 


Captain Berry in charge of the San Josef, and Lieutenant Spicer of the San Nicolas, with 
150 men in each ship: found the latter on fire, but extinguished it. At five, all firing 
ceased. While we were entangled with both ships, found the San Nicolas to be on fire 
again in the fore-hold ; but it was happily extinguished by our firemen. ‘The Commodore 
afterwards went on board the Irresistible.” 

A more circumstantial and animated account of this memorable enterprise of Nelson, 
was drawn up by himself and transmitted to his friend the Duke of Clarence with a short 
note, in which the Commodore said, ‘ The praises and honours of my Admiral tell me I 
may relate my tale: I therefore send your Royal Highness, 

A few Remarks relative to myself in the Captain, in which my Pendant was flying on the 
most glorious Valentine's Day. 

«At one P.M. the Captain having passed the sternmost of the enemy’s ships which 
formed their van and part of their centre, consisting of seventeen sail of the line, they 
on the larboard, we on the starboard tack; the Admiral made the signal to tack in suc- 
cession: but perceiving the Spanish flect to bear up before the wind or nearly so, evidently 
ae acta of forming their line going large, and joing their separated division 
at that time engaged with some of our centre ships, or flying from us; to prevent either of, 
their schemes frem taking effect I ordered the ship to be wore, and passing between the 
Diadem, Captain G. W. 'Towry, and Excellent, Captain C. Collingwood, at a quarter past 
one o'clock, was in close action with the headmost and of course leewardmost of the 


« Recently promoted; but still serving with the Commodore as a Volunteer. 
. au 
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Spanish division. The shivs which I knew, were the Santissima Trinidad 136, San Josef 
112, Salvador del Mundo 112, San Nicolas 80, San Isidro 74, with another first rate 
and a 74, names not known. I was immediately joined and most nobly supported by 
the Culloden, Captain Troubridge. ‘he Spanish fleet from not wishing, I suppose, to 
have a decisive battle, hauled to the wind on the larboard tack, which brought the ships 
abovementioned to be the leewardmost in their fleet. For near an hour, I believe, but 

, do not pretend to be correct as to time, did the Culloden and Captain support this ap- 
parently, but not really unequal contest; when the Blenheim, Captain 'T. L. Frederick; 
passing between us and the enemy, gave us a respile and sickened the Dons: At this 
time the Salvador del Mundo and San Isidro dropped astern, and were fired into in a 
masterly style by the Excellent, who compelled the San Isidro to hoist English colours, 

aml I thought the large ship Salvador del Mundo had also struck: but Captain Colling- 
wooa disdaining the parade of taking possession of beaten enemies, most gallantly pushed 
up with every sail set to save his old friend and messmate, who was to appearance ina 
crilical situation; the Captain at this time being actually fired upon by three first rates 
and the San Nicolas and‘a seventy-four, within about pistol shot distance of the San 
Nicolas. The Blenheim being ahead and the Culloden crippled, and astern, the Excel- 
lent ranged up, and hauling up her mainsail just astern, passed within ten feet of the San 
Nicolas, giving her a most awful and tremendous fire. ‘he San Nicolas luffing up, the 
San Josef fell on board her, and the Excellent passing on for the Santissima Trinidad, 
the Captain resumed her station abreast of them and close alongside. At this time the 
Captain having lost her foretop-mast, not a sail, shroud, or rope left, her wheel shot 
away, and incapable of further service in the line, or in chace, I directed Captain Miller 
to put the helm a starboard, and calling for the Boarders ordered them to beard. 

‘ The soldiers of the 69th regiment with an alacrity which will ever do them credit, and 
Lieutenant Pierson of the same regiment, were amongst the foremost on this service. The 
first man who jumped into the cnemy’s mizen chains was Captain Berry, late my first 
Lieutenant; Captain Miller was in the very act of going also, but I directed him to re- 
main; he was supported from our spritsail yard which hooked in the San Nicolas’s mizen 
rigging. A soldier of the 69th regiment having broke the upper quarter gallery window, 
jumped in, followed by myself and others as fast as possible. I found the cabin doors 
fastened, and the Spanish officers fired their pistols at us through the windows; but hav- 
ing burst open the doors the soldiers fired, and the Spanish Brigadier (Commodore’#fth a 
distinguishing pendant) fell as retreating to the quarter deck on the larboard side ‘ear 
the wheel. Having pushed on to the quarter deck, I found Captain Beery in possession 
of the poop, and the Spanish Ensign hauling down. I passed witlt my people and Lieu- 
tenant Pierson on the latboard gangway to the forecasulc, where I met two or three Spa- 
nish officers prisoners to my seamen, and they delivered me their swords: at this moment 
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a fire of pistols, or musquets, opening from the Admiral’s stern gallery in the San Josef, I 
directed the soldiers to fire into her stern. Our seamen by this time were in full possession 
of évery part of the ship; about seven of my men were killed and some few wounded, 
and about twenty Spaniards. Having placed centinels at the different ladders, and calling 
to Captain Miller ordering him to send more men into the San Nicolas, I directed my 
brave fellows to board the first rate, the San Josef, which was,done in an instant, Captain 
Berry assisting me into the main chains. At this moment a Spanish Officer looked over 
ithe quarter-deck rail and said they surrendered; from this most welcome intelligence it 
was not long before [ was on the quarter-deck, when the Spanish Captain with a bended 
knee presented me his sword, and told me the Admiral was dying of his wounds below. 
T asked him on his honour, if the ship were surrendered? he declared she was; on which I 
gave him my hand, and desired him to call to his officers and ship’s company and tell then ” 
of it, which he did; and on the quarter-deck of a Spanish first rate, extravagant pet the 
story may seem, did I receive’ the swords of vanquished Spaniards; which as I received 
I gave to William Fearney, one of my bargemen, who put them with the greatest sangfroid 
under his arm. One of my sailors now took me by the hand, saying, He might not soon 
have such another place to do tt in, and assuring me he was most heartily glad to see me 
there. I was surrounded by Captain Berry, Licutenant Picrson 69th regiment, John 
Sykes, John Thompson, Francis Cook, and William Fearney, all old Agamenmons, and 
several other brave men, seamen and soldiers: thus fell their ships. ‘The Victory passing 
saluted us with three cheers, as did every ship in the flect. ‘The Minerve * being sent 
by the Admiral to my assistance, I went on board her and directed Captain Cockburn to 
hoist my pendant and carry me to the van, and place me on board any of the line of bat- 
Ue ships then engaged; however, before this could be effected, the signal being made to 
wear and discontinuc the action, I went with Captain Cockburn on board: the Victory, 
when the Admiral received me on the quarter-deck, and having enjbraced me, said he 
could not sufficiently thank me, and used every kind expression which could not fail to 
make me happy. From the Victory I went to the Irresistible, 74, Captain G. Martin, who 
was ordered to hoist my pendant as my own ship was completely disabled, and she was 
then taken in tow by the Minerve. My bruises were now looked at and found but trifling, 

and a few days made me as well as ever. 
The ship’s Log-book thus continues the official account of the proccedings of the 
| Capti’ih, after Nelson had gone on board the Irresistible: * At six got clear of the prizes. 
Wore to join the fleet, having been between them and the enemy, who stood towards us , 
with a fresh breeze, but hauled their wind again. Employed cutting away the remnant 


° 
+ The Commodore had originally written, § with William Fearney one of my bargemen as my aide de cainp,’ 
but he afterwards drew his pen across it. : : 
* Some additions have becn made from the original found among the Nelson papers. 
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of the foresail and clearing the wreck of the fore top-mast. At seven the Minerve took 
us in tow; our standing and running rigging with all the bending sails being cut to pieces, 
our wheel, foretop-mast and foretop shot away, and our masts severely wounded, ‘the 
main-mast having three shot through the heart. Employed filling powder and replenishing 
shot, knotting and splicing, and to get ready for battle again as soon as possible. Found 


that another ship of 112 guys, the San Salvador del Mundo, and the San Isidro, 74 guns, 
P g 8) ° 


had struck to our fleet. Our frigates took them in tow. Found we had twenty-four men 
killed and fifty-six wounded. In the Spanish prizes we took, the slaughter must have beén 
very great, as there were people employed all night throwing the dead overboard.’—The 
‘positions of the respective fleets in the evening are thus given by Colonel Drinkwater: 
The British was formed in a line of battle ahead, the prizes and disabled ships being to 
leeward in tow of the frigates; the San Isidro, which was the first Spanish ship that struck, 
was%q charge of the Lively. ‘I'he Spanish fleet is represented to windward in great con- 
fusion; and between both squadrons was stationed the Niger, Captain Foote, as the look- 
out frigate. 

On the following day the Commodore was gratified by receiving a letter from his old 
messmate, Captain Collingwood, dated Excellent, Feb. 15, 1797. * My dear good friend: 
First let me congratulate you on the success of yesterday, on the brilliancy it attached to 
the British Navy, and the humility it caused to its enemies; and then let me congratulate 
my dear Commodore on the distinguished part he ever takes when the honour and interests 
of his Country are at stake. It added very much to the satisfaction which I felt in thump- 
ing the Spaniards, that I released you a little. The highest rewards are due to you and 
Culloden: you formed the plan of attack, we were only accessories to the Dons’ ruin; for 
had they got on the other tack they would have been sooner joined and the business would 
have been less complete. We have come off pretty well considering, eleven killed and 
fourteen wounded. You saw the Spanish four-decker going off this morning to Cadiz; she 
should have come to Lagos to make the thing better, but we could not brace our yards up 
to get nearer. | beg my compliments to Captain Martin, I think he was at Jamaica when 
we were. J am ever, my dear friend, affectionately yours.’ ' 

Sir Gilbert Elliot in a letter," from on board the Lively, to the Commodore on the same 
day, said, ‘ Nothing in the world was ever more noble, than the transactions of the Cap- 
tain from beginning to end, and the glorious group" of your ship and her two prizes fast 


in your gripe was never surpassed, and I dare say never will. I am grieved to learn that” 
e 
. you are wounded, however slightly you talk of it. I was in hopes of your being unhurt 


by seeing you on board the Minerve, and hearing the cheers you were saluted with. God 


bless you, my dear friend, since you let me call you so, 


1 From the Nelson Collection. : ™ Thid. 
» As represented in the Vignette to the second book, by Mr. Pocock, from a gketch by Captain Miller, 
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The result of this memorable day is well known, and has been often faithfully narrated. 
On board the Captain, Major William Norris of the marines and Mr. James Goodench, a 
midshipman, were killed," with twenty-two of the ship’s company: and two officers with fifty- 
four of the crew were wounded. The loss of the whole Squadron in killed and wounded, 
amounted to three hundred. ‘The Captain, according to Colonel Drinkwater, fired more 
shot than is usually given to a ship of her rate at her first equipment; and it was observed 
*that when shot or grape was wanting on board this ship for the carronades, the seamen 
substituted in their place some nine-pounders, seven of which were frequently discharged at 
one time and at so short a distance, that every shot must have done execution: the Captain 
expended 146 barrels of powder, the Culloden 170, the Blenheim 180, and the other ships 
in the same proportion. If it had not been for the approach of night, the Santissima Trini- 
dad, which carried the Spanish Admiral’s flag, would certainly have been taken, as she was 
reduced to a perfect wreck: Colonel Drinkwater gives it as his opinion, that the close of 
the day before the four prizes were secured, undoubtedly saved the Spanish Admiz4f’s flag 
from falling into our hands; ¢ the Santissima Trinidad, in which he carried it, had been so 
much the object of attention, that the ship was a perfect wreck when the action ceased. 
Many indeed aver that she actually struck both her flag and ensign, displaying a white flag 
as a signal of submission; but as she continued her course and afterwards hoisted a Spanish 
jack, others doubt that circumstance. It is however a truth that her fire had been silent 
for some time before this event is reported to have occurred.’—A little before four o'clock 
P.M. Sir John Jervis made the preparative and soon after the signal for the British fleet 
to bring-to, in consequence of the approach of the enemy's division which had been sepa- 
rated from their main body in the morning; two fresh ships were also bearing down from 
to windward, and two of their flying ships were wearing to support their Chief, who was 
severely pressed. 

The judicious termination of this glorious Action displayed that vigilant and collected 
mind so conspicuous in the character of Sir John Jervis{ which was equally unimpaired by 
the anxiety that preceded the battle, or the success that followed it: for had the signal to 
bring-to been delayed even five minutes longer, his prizes would have been placed in a 
very dangerous situation, and possibly might have reverted into the hands of the enemy. 
From the situation of both fleets, our ships could not have formed without abandoning 
the prizes and running to leeward, the encmy having at that time at least eighteen or 
ainetcen ships which had suffered little or no injury, whilst the Captain was lying a per- 
“fect wreck on board the San Nicolas and San Josef, and many of our other ships were 
so shattered in their masts and rigging as to be wholly ungovernable. The Salvador del 

" See Appendix, Ne VJ. for the list of ships composing the British and Spanish fleets, with ayaccoynt of the 


killed and wounded. ¢ Naval Chronicle, Vol. 1V. page 37. 
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Mundo, 112, the San Josef, 112, the San Nicolas, 84, and the San Isidro, 74 guns, ac- 
companied our fleet to Lagos bay. 

On the 16th of February, 1797, Sir John Jervis whilst in Lagos bay issued his general 
thanks to the officers of his Squadron, declaring, ¢ That no language he was possessed of 
could convey the high sense which he entertained of their exemplary conduct, and that 
the late signal victory was entirely to be attributed to their determined valour and disci- 
pline.’ On the same day he“also sent the following private letter, with his official dispatch, ° 
. to Lord Spencer. ‘ My Lord: The correct conduct of every officer and man in the Squa- 
dron on the 14th instant, made it improper to distinguish one more than another in my 
public letter, because I am confident that had those who were least in action been in the 
situation of the fortunate few, their behaviour would not have been Jess meri torious. Yet 
to your Lordship it becomes me to state, that Captain ‘Troubridge in the Culloden led the 
Squadron through the enemy in a masterly style, and tacked the instant the signal flew ; 
and ws gallantly supported by the Blenheim, Prince George, Orion, Irresistible, and 
Colossus. ‘The latter had Her fore and fore top-sail yards wounded, and they unfortunately 
broke in the slings in stays, which «threw her out and impeded the tacking of the Victory. 
Commodore Nelson, who was in the rear on the starboard tack, took the Icad on the Jar- 
board, and contributed very much to the fortune of the day, as did Captain Collingwood; 
and, in the close, the San Josef and San Nicolas having fallen foul of each other, the Cap- 
tain laid them on board, and Captain Berry, who served as a volunteer, entered at the 
head of the boarders, and Commodore Nelson followed immediately and took possession 
of them both,’ 

A few days after the arrival of the Squadron in Lagos bay, they experienced what sea- 
men term the tail of a gale of wind; which if it had blown home, every ship and man would 
probably have been lost, as most of the ships from the badness of the anchorage drove or 
cut their cables. On the 23d of February they sailed from Lagos, and arrived at Lisbon 
on the 28th, after p&Ssing near Cape St. Vincent, which station the Spanish flect consist- 
ing of twenty-two sail of the line had quilted the evening before. The enemy arrived at 
Cadiz the 3d of March; and as Sir John Jervis, then in the Tagus, informed General de 
Burgh, the rumour was that they would put to sca again the latter end of the month; but 
added the Admiral, * As several of them are very much mauled, 1 think I shall appear off 
Cadiz before they can possibly be ready, 

Commodore Nelson to Mr. IFindham, Member Sor Norwich, dated Irresistible, off Lisbon, > 

February 26, 1797. : yi 

‘Sir: Particular circumstances having put the Spanish Rear Admiral’s sword, Don 
Xavier Francisco Winthuysen, into my hands on the most gloriouse 14th of February, and 
Admiral si?Tohn Jervis having donc me the honour of insisting on my keeping possession 
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of it, I know no place where it would give me or my family more pleasure to have it 
kept, than in the capital city of the county in which T had the honour to be born. If 
therefore you think, Sir, that the Mayor and Corporation of Norwich’ would wish to accept 
.such a present, I have to request that you as a Representative of Norwich would send my 
lelier and the box containing the sword to the Mayor.’—This valuable relic was received 
by the Mayor and Corporation with every respect, and is placed in the council chamber 
“of their Guildhall with an inscription and various ornamental ‘devices. 
Commodore Nelson to Mrs. Nelson, dated Irresistible, Lisbon, Feb. 28, 1797. 

«We got up here with our prizes this afternoon; the more I think of our late Action 
the more I am astonished; it absolutely appears a dreath. The Santissima Trinidad of 
four decks lost 500 killed and wounded; had not my shiji been so cut up, I would have 
had her; but it is well, thank God for it. As to myself [ assure you I never was better, 
and rich in the praises of every man from the highest to the lowest in the fleet. The 
Spanish war will give us a cottage and a piece of ground, which is all I want.@ I shall 
come one day or other laughing back, when we will retire from the busy scenes of life: I 
do not however mean to be a hermit, the Dons will give us a little money. If my Father 
should at any time wish for any part that is in my agent’s hands, I beg he would always 
take it; for that would give me more real pleasure than buying house or land. I go to 
sea the day after to-morrow in this ship with a Squadron to he off Cadiz, consisting of the 
Irresistible, Orion, &c. Sir John Jervis has aivedy spree the frigatey: and I shall return 
by the time his fleet is ready for sea.’ 

The manner in which Nelson was thus uniformly selected by his Admiral to command 
a detached Squadron, was peculiarly gratifying, and heightened that reciprocal confidence 
and friendship between them, which rendered such important service to the general cause. 
On leaving the Tagus with this Squadron to watch the motions of the enemy, the Com- 
modore had also in view to intercept a rich Spanish ship, which was to convey the Vicc-+ 
roy of Mexico and his treasures to Old Spain.—On un 12th of March, he spoke a vessel 
from Gibraltar, which informed him that the Spanish officers and seamen had been pelted 
and hooted by the mob at Cadiz. ‘ It is almost a pity,’ said he in his letter to the Admiral, 
“to give the Viceroy a chance of eluding our vigilance; as yet we have never covered a 
less space than from twelve to twenty-eight leagues. Respecting myself I wish to stay at 
sea, and as I have directed Captain Miller to provide me with every thing necessary, whether 

“in the Captain or in any other ship, I beg if any line of battle ships are left out, either on 


Pp In an assembly that was in consequence held at Norwich May 3, 1797, this Sword was brought in by the ° 
Chamberlain, and a tetter sent by the Commodore to the Mayor was read. On which the assembly unanimously 
returned their thanks, and owdered that the honorary Freedom of their City should be presented 10, the iNustrions 
Donor. 
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this side of the straits, or to the eastward of Gibraltar, that I may be the man: and this 
brings forward a subject which I own is uppermost in my mind, the safety of our troops; 
should they embark from Elba, the French have a nymber of ships at Toulon, and may 
get two, three, or four ready with a number of frigates, and make a push for our Convoy. 
Iam willing, as you know, to go eastward to cover them even to Porto Ferrajo, or off Tou- 
lon, or Minorca, as you may judge proper; and if they are on their passage you will not, 
I presume, go to the westward until they arrive at Gibraltar. I have said much, but you ® 
_have spoiled me by allowing me to speak and write freely; yet be assured I mean nothing 
further than my wish to undertake this service if you approve of it. —It was thus that Sir 
John Jervis gave full scope to the abilities and zeal of Nelson; they must have been 
thwarted and chilled by the trammels in which an inferior mind would have expected its 
subordinates to pace. ; 

- The Commodore in a letter to Mr. M‘Arthur, March 16, 1797, has preserved a little 
of whatwwas said at Cadiz, after the defeat of their fleet: The flame of patriotism had not 
then awakened the national valour and ancient character of Spain: ‘ Their first report was, 
That the action happening.on a foggy day, when the fog cleared up they only saw fifteen 
sail of the British line, and therefore concluded that at least five were sunk. My usual 
good fortune attended me, which I know will give you amongst my other friends satisfac- 
tion: I only got on board the Captain at seven o'clock in the evening of the 13th. Iam 
now off Lagos bay with three sail of the line looking for the Viceroy of Mexico, who has 
two first rates and a 74 with him, but the larger the ship the better the mark.’ 

Sir J. Jervis, K. B, to Commodore Nelson, dated Victory, Tagus, March 21, 1797. 

‘ Sir: In obedience to the commands of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, by 
far the pleasantest I ever received, I have the honour to convey to you personally His 
Majesty’s most gracious approbation of your distinguished services in the Action with the 
fleet of Spain on the 14th of February, signified through Earl Spencer to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Adifiralty.’—Sir John Jervis also transmitted the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament, and of the Corporation of London. 

In a letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, dated off Cape St. Vincent, March 22d, 
Nelson wrote as he was wont to do without reserve; giving an account of the crilical 
situation of the fleet until the reinforcement arrived, and excusing himself to his Royal 
Highness’s strict regard for discipline, in having presumed to give advice to the Commander 
in Chief: ‘ Sir: The Spanish fleet went into Cadiz on the 3d of the month, the Santissima- 
Trinidad with them: they acknowledge she had struck, but that a seventy-four sent a‘ 
* boat on board and hoisted her colours again, which they give as a reason why she did not 
lay her head towards our fleet. I fecl a great satisfaction in this agcount being confirmed, 
as I believé@l will allow that I had more action with her than any ship in our flect; and 
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T am sure your Royal Highness will have pleasure in likewise knowing, that my ‘conduct 
has not escaped the notice of the Spanish fleet, who now in | Cadiz do sutee ta-the broad 
pendant. 

‘ I am looking out with an anxious eye for the Viceroy of Mexico, but I fear he will 
go to Teneriffe.. The Spanish flect is, fit and unfit, thirty sail of the line in Cadiz; and I 

suppose twenty will be ready for sea by the first week in April. I am assured fifteen sail 

of the line are ordered to Ferrol, and botli squadrons are destined for Brest, making thirty 

sail from the two ports of Cadiz and Ferrol. I trust Sir John Jervis will be.reinforeed: at’ 
present his situation is not very pleasant. Eighteen twordecked ships are to perform two 

services; at least this is what strikes me as necessary, viz. fo see our army safe from Elba, 

and to prevent the Spanish flect sailing with impunity from Cadiz. If Sir John stays off 
Cadiz, the French will push out two or three sail-of the line and most probably take 

our army; if he goes into the Straits, the detachment from Cadiz gets unmolgsted to 

Ferrol here is:a choice of difficulties. I have ventured to propose to the Admiral, letting 

me go with two or three sail of the line off Toulon, or to Elba, as may be necessary, and 

for the fleet to stay outside. I beg your Royal Highness will not think that I am in the 

habit of advising my Commander in Chief; but Sir John Jervis has spoiled me by encou- 

raging me to give my opinion freely: knowing that it is not impertinence in me, I have 

thought it right to say thus much. 

« An American who left Cadiz two days past, tells us, that Cordova is sent to Madrid 
as a prisoner, and that every Admiral and Captain are under arrest, until their conduct 
can be enquired into; and it is said they are determined to fight us again. Captain Oakes 
is now at my elbow, and desires me to say every respectful thing for him, 

In some previous letters to Sir John Jervis, Nelson had alluded to the expectation of 
a promotion of Flag Officers, which had long sehaas in the Medfierranean. ‘This event 
had taken place at home on the 20th of February, 1797, six days after the late glorious 
actién with the Spaniards, when the Commodore had been advanced to the rank of 
ReangAdmiral. As no account however of this promotion reached Sir John Jervis until 
the end of March, the title of Commodore has been retained whilst his broad pendant 
continued flying; on the striking of which, .the second period of the life of this illustrious 

~Naval Officer is concluded. What a career of glory and of perilous service has been pursued, 
«since he left the humble parsonage of Burnham Thorpe in the year 1793; and hitherto 
without any of those attendant shades, which so often appear in the conduct of men of: 
”* extraordinary genius and zealous dispositions. An high sense of the principles of Revealed 
Religion, a love for his venerable father and the chosen partrer of his life, and af’ unwea- 


ried regard for the honour of his King and Country, are visible throughout the whole 
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period. + The following letters which about this time were addressed to him by his Com- 
mander Sir John Jervis, by. his early friend and second mother Tady Parker, and by his 
Father, may give an additional interest to the close of this second book of his life, ‘and 
connect it with the important and brilliant career that succeeds. 2 
From Admiral Sir John Jervis, dated Ville de Paris, Lisbon, March 31, 1797. 
‘ Mydear Admiral: Many thanks for your letters, and the intelligence sent y ou frome 
Lagos. By # letter I received yesterday from the neighbourhood of it I learn, that Gra- 
+ ‘vina is working hard to get the fleet forward: eighteen sail of the line and several frigates 
appeared ready for sea on the 23d, and the report at Cadiz was, that they would sail 
to-morrow; therefore keep a sharp look out. The arrival of Sir Robert Calder has detained 
me three days longer, than I intended, to deliver his ship from a large quantity of useful 
stores, and to remove myself and suite into the Ville de Paris. I hope to get over the bar 
with mogt of the Squadron in the course of this day. The rich ships from la Vera Cruz and 
the Havanael are certainly on gheir passage, and much agitation is felt in Spain en that 
accourt; therefore Gravina may be forced out. The Spanish Charge here sent an express 
to Madrid on Monday, to give an account of the reinforcement from England, and of my 
dropping down below the Castle in the Victory: whether this will produce a change of 
intention we shall-soon see. All here send you their best regards: say every thing proper 
for us to Captain Miller and your Worthics, and be assured I am yours most truly, 
J. Jervis.’ : ; 
From Lady Parker, dated Portsmouth, March 15, 1797. 
* My dear Nelson: I cannot let Sir Robert Calder sail from hence without writing you 
a few lines. ‘There are no expressions in the English language, that I am acquainted with, 
equal to convey the idea which I have of your gallant and meritorious exertions in, your 
Country’s cause upon all occasions. Your conduct on the memorable 14th of February, 
a proud day for Old .England, is et all praise; it never was, nor ever can be equalled. 
All that I shall say is, that your Mother could not have heard of your deeds with more 
affection, nor could ‘she be more rejoiced at your personal escape from all the dangets to 
which you were exposed on that glorious day. Long may you live, my dear Nelsog, an 
ornament to your Country and your profession, is the sincere wish of your old Commander 
Sir Peter and myself, and every branch of our family. Pray offer my most affectionate 
regards to your truly able and gallant Commander in Chief; he shall henceforth be my. 
Valentine. I must request you also to remember me to dear good Collingwood in the 
“kindest manner, I am very happy at the glory he has gained: remember me also to George 
Martin, and the whole of the Invincible Fifteen that I have the honour of knowing. God 
bless you, nty dear Nelson, your affectionate and sincere friend, Margaret Parker.’ 


» From the Nelson Papers. 
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; From the Rev. Edmund Nelson. : ‘ ; 
* My dear Rear Admiral: I thank my God with all the power of a grateful seul for 
the’ mercies he has most graciously bestowed on me, in preserving you amidst the imminent 
perils which so lately threatened your life at every moment; and amongst other innume- 
rable blessings I must not forget the bounty of Heaven, in granting you a mind that 
rejoices in the practic® of those eminent virtues which forme great and good charsctoles 
Not only my few acquaintances here, but the people in general met me at every corner 
with such handsome words, that I was obliged to"¥etire from the public.eye. A wise’ 
Moralist has observed, that even bliss can rise but to a certain pitch, and this has been 
verified in me. The height of glory to which your professional judgment, united with a 
proper degree of bravery guarded by Providence, has raised you, few Sons, my dear child, 
attain to, and fewer Fathers.live to see. Tears of joy have involuntarily trickled down my 
furrowed cheek. Who could stand the force of such general congratulation? The name 

and services of Nelson have sounded throughout thé city of Bath,’ from the common ballad . 


' singer to the public theatre. Joy sparkles in every eye, and.desponding Britain*draws 


back her sable veil and smiles. It gives me inward satisfaction to know, that the laurels 
you have wreathed sprung from those principles and religious truths which alone consti- 
tute the Hero; and though a Civic Crown is all you at present reap, it is to the mind of 
inestimable value, and I have no doubt will one day bear a Golden pple: That field of 
glory in which you have long been so conspicuous is still open. nay ee continue to be 
your preserver from the arrow that flieth by day, and the pestilence that walketh by night. 
I am your affectionate Father, Edmund Nelson.’ 


4 The honorary Freedom of the City was yoted to him March 20, 1797, as a testimony of its high esteem ae 
his brave conduct under Admiral Sir John Jervis, i in the late gallant action with the Spanish fleet. 
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Pedigree of the Nelson Family, registered 





William Nelson descended by family tradition from the ancient house of that name, which was seated at Maudesley, in Lancashire befor’ the 
of James the First,  * : 3 


: Ry 
inty. of 


Thomas Nelson, of. Scarning, in the cou Norfolk, born there, circa 1590. 


Edmund Nelson, of Scarning aforesaid, born circa 1625, * 
e 


* William Nelson, of Dunham Parva, in the county of Norfolk, born at Scarning in 1654, died==Mary, daughter of Thomas Shene, born at Dunham 
at Dunham Parva-aforésaid, 27th Jan. 1713, aged 59, buried at Sporle, same county, [ress in 1652, died 3d Jan, 1731, aged 79, bu 


Dunham Parva, 


Thomas Nelson, of Sporle afore ‘William Nelson, of' Dunham ~ Edmund Nelson, Clerk, . born at==Mary, daughter of John Bla 
said, eldest son, born at Scarni Parva aforesaid, .second son, born Dunham Parva aforesaid 4th No- Cambridge, Gent. born 24th 
. aforesaid, 19 July. 1683, died 22d at. Scarning aforesaid, 18th Feb, vember, 1693, Rector. of Hilbo- 1688, married 23d April, 1 
. April, 1762, aged 79, buried at 1688, died 29th Jan, 1775, aged rough, co. Norfolk, died 23d Oct, | died* 4th July, 1789, etat 
Sporle, 87, buried at Dunham Parya, 1747, etat. 54; buried at Hilbo. 
x 3 


. rough, 


buried at Hilborough, 
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: et 

John Nelson, born in the parish of - Thomazine Nelson, third daughter, born Mary Nelson, eldest: daughter, Alice Nelson, second daughter, 
Hilborough 16 June, 1736, second at East Bradenham, co. Norfolk, mar- died in March 1800, buried at East Bradenham aforesaid, mar. 
son, died abroad unmarried, ried John Goulty o Norwich, Gent, Hilborough. Robert Rolfe, Rector of Hil 


+ aforesaid ; he died g May, 1785 
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AnneNelsondied Geo. Matcham,==Catherine Nelson Edmund Nelson, Suckling Nel- Thomas Bolton,>-Susannah Nelson, Horatio Nelso 
at Bath Ford, co. ofRingwood, co, | born 19th Noy, 





born 4th June, son, of Burn- ofCranwich, co, married at Burn- at Swafham, 
Somerset, in No- | Hants, Esq. 1768, married 1763; died at ham Thorpe, Norfolk, Esq. b. | ham'Thorpeafore- infant 1750, bi 
vember, 1784, Feb, 26, 1787, BurnhamThorpe, Clerk, born at Coddenham, | said, 5th August, Hilborough, 
unmarried. * ‘co. Norfolk, in 5 Jan. 1764, in the'said coun. | 1 780, 

October 1786, ty, 11 Decemb. 

unmarried, 1752, 


George Matcham Henry Savage | Catharine Matcham Edmund Nelson Anne Bolton, Anne Bolton, 


Jemima Susanna Bolton, Elizabeth 
born Nov. ‘7th, “Matcham, bora | born July, 2792, Matcham, born die. 


daninfant, baptized Oct. baptized at Wells afore- baptized- 
1789. Feb. 4th, 1791, 28th Noy, 1793. bur. at Wells, 30th, 1791. | said, 20th Noy. 1781, 1789. 
. co, Norfolk, 


a } t , ) : ex T 1 . + 
Elizabeth Matcham,. Francis Griffith Matcham, Mary Anne Matcham, Thomas Bolton, born in- the George Bolton, baptized at ¢ 


born May 6th, 1795. born July 15th, 1796. . born Sept. 20, 1797. parish of Saint Michael's at NoNich, 10th Nov. 1787. V 
. . Norwich, 7th July, 1786, + 








Senealogical Books of the Order of the Bath. 
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. 
fobért Walpole, eldest son of Sir Edward Walpole K.B. Member 6f Parliament==Mary, only daughter and heir 8f Sir Jeff 
Deputy Lieutenant and 


r fery Butwell, of Rougham, 
county Norfolk, Knight, died 14 Mareh, 171 1 buried at Hough- 
ton, 


or the Borough of Castle Rising, 


Colonel of the Nor- 
ilk, Militia, died 18th Nov, 1700. 














































iMCharles Tur-S=Mary, eldest Dorothy “Wal- Susan’ alpole, “Sir Robert Wal ‘ine, eldest Horatio alpole,==Mary Magda- 

er, of Warham, }*daughter, mar- pole, © second - third daughter, K.B. and K.G, eldest daughter of John ~Ambassador Ex- Flen, di ¥ 

ounty Norfolk, | ried in April, daughter, mar- masried Antho-_ son, born 26th May, | Shorter, of By- traordinary. to the | of Peter ase 

jaronet. 1689. ried ~~ Charles ny Harnmond, 1674, created Baron brook, _ county Court ein | bard,Esq.mar- 

| ‘ Lord Viscount of Wotton, co,’ of Houghton, Vis- | Kent, Esq. died 1721createdBaron | ried 2ist July, 

3 Townshend, Norfolk; Esq. count, Walpole, and } 23d Aug. 1737, We »,0f Wol- | 1720; diedgth | 
Earl of Orford, “by } buried at Hough. | March, 1783," 

oe patent, 9 Feb.1742,} ton, [zetess, buried 

; es "ob. 9, Mar. 1745 6. iyi at Wolterton, 

fiurice Suck--=Anne Turner, Geo Cholmondeley, Earl of Chol-==) sonly h- “Horatio W es—pRachael, third hter of 

ng, D.D. one of | born 1693. died ‘sical , Viscount Malpas, Baron nag oy aa ae rn | William Cavendish Duke of 

¢ Prebendaries | in Jan, 1 769, Cholmondeley, of Wich Mi bank, coun" 1723;- i 


’ Westminster, 
id Rector of 
asham, county 
iffolk, buried at 
fisham afore- 


of Saint 12th Devonshire, married the 12th 3 
orge, Hanover- succeeded ‘as Ba- | May, 4748, “ae 
square, 14th Sept. ron Walpole in 
1723, died at Aix, . 1757, 
in Provence, in - 


aged 75, bur. at 
Barsham afore- 
said, 


ty Chester, and Baron of burgh in | 
the isle of , _K.B. also Viscount 
Cholmondeley of Kells, and Baron of 
. New! in the Kingdom of Ireland, 
died 10th June, 1770, buried at Malpas, 1731, buried at 
county Chester, 21st of same month, Malpas. 

> 4 ° 
W&dmund Nelson, Clerk, A.M, eldest son, born at East Bradenham,==Catharine Suckling, married at Beccles, county Suffolk, 11th May, 1749, 
} county Norfolk, 19th March, 1722-3, late of Caius College, Cam- | died in December 1767, aged 42, buried at Burnham Thorpe, ‘ 
‘bridge, Rector of Burnham Thorpe aforesaid, 


“- . = —, . . 1 . 
Edmund Nelson Maurice Nelson, Willian Nekon, Clerk,==Sarah, daughter of Sir Horatio Nelson, K.B. third=Frances 


Herbert, 
‘died -aii~ infant born at Swafham Rector of Hilborough | Henry Yonge; Clerk, surviving son, born in the parish daughter of Willian:- 
i751, buried at aforesaid, 24th aforesaid, second surviving | Vicar of Great Tor- of Burnham Thorpe aforesaid, Woollward, Senior 
Jtilborough, May, 1753. son, born at Burnham | rington, county De- 29 Sept. 1758, Midshipman in Judge of thé Island 
Thorpe aforesaid, 20th | yon, and cousin to the the Royal Navy 1st Jan, 1 71, . of Nevis, and: Relict 
, April, 1757, Right | Rev.” Philip Lieutenant 10th April, 1777, of Josiah, Nisbet, 
Yonge, D.D. Bishop Captain 11th June,.1779,. M.D. isafore- . 
7 of Norwich, married Rear Adiniral of the Blue 20th said,” married. there _ 
- at Swafham, county’ February, 1797 ; nominated a 11th March} 1787. 
‘ton, Norfolk, 9th Nov, ight Companion cf the ~~ 7 Se eS 
», 1786, Most Hon, Mil. Order of the 
Bath, by warrant dated 27th 
‘4 May, 1797, and invested with 2 
- ~~ othe gt thereof 27th Sep- 
i Fr x tember following, * -, 


he - > 
Bhiton, baptized at Horatio Naleons: aul son and heir apparent, born at 


Charlotte Mary Nelson, only daughter, 
esaid. Va: Hilborough aforeSaid, 26th October, 1788, and there. — born at Hilborough aforesaid, Sept. 20th, 
: {_——~ baptized. Sse 1787, and there baptized. 

‘= \. ? 5; : » Ido certify this Pedigree to be trne, to thé best of my knowledge and 

2 ee 2 - belief; witness my hand, this twenty-fourth day of Noy. 1797, - 

“ * Signed in the presence of HORATIO NELSON. 
a ‘ =: Grorer Nayrrr, Genealogist of the Order. 5 a 
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N° 1, Secrion 2. 


THE LATE LORD VISCOUNT TRAFALGAR, 


BY THE 


REV, EDMUND OUTRAM, D. D. 
PUBLIC QRATOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue veneration and gratitude, with which our Country dwells on the achievements of the’ 
immortal Nexson, are every day increased by the alarming progress of French tyranny on 
the Continent. It is to those achievements, under Heaven, that we are indebted for the 
blessings of freedom and security, which we still enjoy. : 

_ The Nation would have had a worthy Representative of that Great Man, so deservedly 
tle founder of a noble family, in his amiable Nephew, the late Lord Viscount Trararcar, 
had his life been spared. Although his years were few, for he died at the age of nineteen, 
yet he has left in the affection and regret of all who knew him, a lasting memorial of virtues, 
which would have dignified and adorned the most exalted station. In his manners he was 
easy and-affable, in his person graceful, in his mien noble. His countenance, whilst it pos- 
sessed a degree of sweetness, which afforded pleasure to all whom he approached, and which 
those who had once seen, never could forget, in some of its features bore a decided resem- 
blance to that of his revered Uncle. In the year 1806, when he accompanied Admiral Russel 
with the North Sea Squadron to the Texel, the resemblance (which was more peculiarly 
striking, if at any time he had on the hat of a Naval Officer) was observed by all the Officers 
of the Majestic, who had seen his illustrious Relative. But however strong this personal 
likeness might be, there was at the same time a mental resemblance not less remarkable: 
whether this also was the gift of nature, or originated from the veneration in which he held 
the memory of a Man, the image of whose glory. filled his mind perpetually. 

Naval excellence was not the only characteristic of that extraordinary Man. He possessed 
an insight, which was most comprehensive and wonderful, into the general affairs of Europe; 
the relations, strengtlyand dispositions of its several powers; the talents, integrity and influ- 
ence of the leading men in each government. It appeared from the testimony of Mr. Pitt 
himself, that the mind of the Statesman had more than once been gratified and enlightened 
beyond measure, by conversing with the Hero on these subjects. He disdained to sit in 
Council at Naples with the reptile General, to whom the honour of the Austrian armies was 
afterwards so unworthily committed. He knew on whom the great cause of liberty in Europe 
might rely, and whom it had to fear. The same talent for discrimination, the same thirst for 
political knowledge, marked the character of his Nephew. Those who knew-how to appreciate 
the advantages of long experience, acknowledged the accuracy with which he judged of men, 
whom he had but seldom seen, or with a small part only of whose conduct he was acquainted. 
In his studies, he loved not to trace the ‘records of ancient times. His mind was continually 
drawn back from the annals of Greece and Rome, to the era of his Country’s Naval Glory. It 
was to the navies and armies of modern Europe, to her warriors and statesmen, to the exist- 
ing laws and constitution of various countries,:-and more especialty of his own, that his 
attention was almost incessantly directed, 
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Another distinguishing trait in the character of the illustrious Nerson, was the singular 

power which he possessed of rivetting the affection of all around him. It was not to his 

_ transcendant genius alone that he owed his renown: the hearts of the officers and men under 
his command went with him, as the heart of one man, into the hottest scenes of danger, and 
destruction. ‘The ardour of their attachment constituted one great part of his success and. 
his glory. Nor does the character of his Nephew shrink from comparison in this respect. 
This noble youth was cordially and deservedly beloved by his friends, whom he hesitated not 
to serve, at the expense even of those gratifications. which he had most eagerly anticipated. 
His nature was. ever generous, frank, and sincere. His conversation always cheerful, and” 
‘often playful, but still within the bounds of propriety and discretion; as it captivated the 
young,. so it conciliated the old. He loved to enter the lists with those who differed with 
him most, and were most violent, on political subjects. On these occasions, whilst the 
advantage which he derived from his superior good humouy, was always manifest, his good 
sense and correct information, usually secured an easy victory. It was ‘the opinion of some, 
who observed the manner in which he dealt with his antagonist, that the nation might 
expect to see in him a successful promoter of that unanimity in its councils, which leads ‘to 
undivided energy in its strength. He was the Child of the Nation, and would one day have 
lived in the hearts of the British People. . ; ; : 

One other feature (and the last that wilt here be mentioned) in which his character 
resembled that of his great Relative, was a marked disregard of danger on all occasions, 
where he believed ‘his honour or his duty to be concerned. As he knew not the fears, so he 
abhorred the pusillanimous reasonings, of those who speak of submission to the power of 
France. He never would have despaired of England; of that Country for which NgLson 

_ fought, conquered, and fell. 

Having left Eton school in the spring of the year 1806, he immediately commenced his 
residence at Cambridge, where he soon endeared himself to the leading members of the 
University, as well as to a numerous class of friends and equals. In the summer of the year 
1807, he made the tour of the*Hebrides; and was much pleased with the attention and hos- 
pitality which he experienced throughout Scotland, and particularly at Glasgow, where he 
saw.with enthusiastic delight, the noble monument raised in honour of his Uncle by that 
great and Joyal City. Although his person was slender, and his complexion often pale, yet 
his strength was such as enabled him to ascend the highest mountains, or pursue the red 
deer through the most extensive tracts, without any appearance of fatigue. It was however 
remarked by some, who saw him frequently, and knew well the sweetness of his disposition, 
and the goodness of his heart, that he looked like one of those, who are destined to be taken 
away in early life. Nor was he himself insensible to the uncertainty which hangs over 
human life at évery period. When he learnt in the year 1806, that he had to congratulate 
one of his aunts on the birth of another son, he spent the day on which he received the news 

~“as a day of rejoicing to the Netson family; because, as he expressed himself, there would 
be now no want of heirs male. His wishes for the prosperity of ruat family, and the conti- 
nuance of its honours, were not limited by any considerations of himself. Still appearing to 
enjoy the blessing of health, he was seized about the 26th of December, 1807, with a slow _ 
fever, of that-kind, which acquires irresistible strength by almost imperceptible degrees. In 
an early stage of his complaint, which commenced whilst he was with his fond and anxious 


Father in London, he went to Canterbury to visit his amiable Mother and Sister, whom he 
5A 
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tenderly loved. But returning with them to London for the benefit of medical advice, he 
died there on the 17th day of January, 1808, and was interred in St. Paul’s Cathedral, under 
the centre of the Dome; that in death his body might alccp with the remains of him, whom 
~- in life he had so invariably honoured and revered. * 
Farewell, beloved and lamented Yours! May that fortitude which never deserted Thee, 
~ bind up the bleeding hearts of thy noble Relatives! And may thy gentle spirit, soothed ere 
~ long by the resignation of those who now mourn inconsolably, rest in everlasting peace! 


February \6th, 1808. 








Ne 2. 
he Referred to at page 19. 


~ Part of Captain Mavricz Sucxx1No’s Instructions to his Nephew, Lieut. Horatio 
Nztsoy, which consisted originally. of aboat six sheets of large writing paper. 


To keep a Ship of War in that ‘tate which is $ understood by the expressions commonly made use of, 
“« Being in very high Order, or being really a Man of War,” the following Rules are neces- 
sary to be strictly observed by the Commanding Officer. 


I. He should observe always to keep the Yards particularly square, and every rope fore 
and aft hauled tight, and never to suffer any rope to be hanging over the bows, or any other 
__ part of the ship whatever. 

II. . He should always be particular in having the hammocks well stowed in the nettings, 
and, never suffer any to be hanging up below, after a certain hour, which hour should be 
eightin the morning. 

_ IL He should always keep the hammocks and the clothe’ very-clean, and likewise the 
" ship, the decks of which, and the outside, he should be very particular in; and which, unless 
some unforeseen accident occurs, he should never neglect washing every morning. 

IV. He ought toxix particular days in the week for the people to wash their clothes, 
and particular ones for. washing between decks. 

V. He should never allow any thing to be hanging about in the rigging, or any ropes to 
be towing overboard with things to them when in harbour, but on the washing days,. unless 
rainly weather; when on the first fine day he may make an exception to the first part of this 
rule, and likewise to the other by washing between decks, and seeing that every man has 
his things thoroughly dried; and ix that case it would be proper to smoke thé ship; it should 
likewise bé done after a gale of wind at sea. 

VI.’ He should choose particular hours in the-day for the Purser’s Steward to serve provi-~ 
sions, &c. to the ship’s company; which ought to be done twice a day; and there should like- 
wise: be fixed certain hours for going to the Holds, to get up water, or other provisions, which 
time should be when the hands are turned out of a morning, or in the evening. 

VII. He should always see that the keys of the different storerooms are not kept out of 
his cabin longer than while they are busy at the storeroom; and his corstant order should te 
that a midshipman attend the storeroom; that the steward may not serve out any thing but 
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at the fixed hours, he should see that the keys are returned when the time is expired. He st 


"should never suffer any- keys to go from his cabin after gun fire at ‘night. 


VIII. When they are employed about the powder, he should see that a sigaeiag 
attetids the light room; nor should he suffer any person to go to the Bey dose a without the : 


master at arms to attend, or ship’s corporal. 


IX. He should, unless he means to oblige some particular fiend; aivage hoist the boats 


in at sunset; but his invariable rule should be, never to keep a boat out after gun fire. 
> X. Unless some particular duty prevents, he shouid alvays pipe the hammocks soya 


at sunset. ee * 
' XI. Every day at seven bells, before noon, wit at the same time before four in the after- 


_ noon, he should make every body leave off work, and have the decks swept fore and aft. 


XII. On the washing days, he should break those that are neeng, off, at six bells, that 
the ship’s sides may be washed before dinner. 


XIII.. He should, when washing the decks, always see that the gunner an his crew wash © ~° 
the guns well; and if in a large ship, he should always take care that the gunner and his’ 


mate attend to squaring the ports when they are hauled up of a morning, which if the wea- 
ther will permit should be done at the time the topgallant yards are got up. % 


XIV. He should always be particular in working his sails together; for re: is so. 


7 


lubberly as to hoist one sail after sen cih S ss 


. 


Times allotted for some ‘hinge which form the Internal ephlhtion of a Ship, Ged constitute a 


Ship of War. 
Hours. 
For piping the hammocks up, morning at — - Sr a as Half past Seven. 
“To begin washing the ship. - -  - -  - = = Five. - 
For the people to wash © - - =. = = =. = + Tuesday, Friday. 
For washing between decks - - =~ = = = | >= Walia rae 
For the purser’s steward to serve, morning, at —- - = Five. 
Provisions twice aday, evening, at - - - - “We Four. 


For going to the holds, morning, at —_- - = - 
For, all storeroom keys to be returned, evening, at - 
For hoisting in the b6ats, evening, at - - - 















For piping the hammocks down - = = = = 5 = 
For liberty to be granted to the ship's company to go" out 
of the ship = - S “ 3 % & * a 
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eet, Hrs. conduct of the —— in Zs his Nephey 9 the power of his own abili- 


ambles the situation in which 


edie Vol. II. page 167.) 

«“ The King answered, ‘ Now, Sir Thomas, return baeké 
them from me, not to send again for me this day, or ex ne 
happen, as long as my Son has life: and say, that I co 
spurs; for 1 am determined, if it please God, that all the “glory and honour of this day shall 


be given to him.” x 


hat I shall come, let what will 


j-those that sent you, and tell 


and. them to let the Boy win his 


oS. 
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Hlustration of a passage in page 32, stating, “ That the Plan of Operations, drawn up by General 
“Dalling, respecting the San Juan Expedition, had been found amongst the Nelson Papers.” 


Ty1s curious MS. appeared froin the first to have been written by Nelson; and a further 
acquaintance with his mode of composition, tends to confirm that opinion. It probably, 
therefore, was entirely his own drawing up, and not General Dalling’s, as was imagined by” 
an Officer who had been attached to the expedition. If this supposition be correct, it affords 
an extraprdinary proof of Captain Nelson’s abilities ‘at that age. : 








No 3, Secr. 2. 
Referred to at Page 64, 


Names of Commissioned and Warrant Officers who served with Captain Nelson in the following 


. Ships. 
*e a : 
BADGER (Jan. 1, 1779, to June 19). * 
Lieutenants. Surgeons, Masters. Pursers. “ Carpenters. Gunners. ‘Boatswains. Coxswains. 


- 0. Edwards | Fran, Foster | J. Wilzon | John Tyson | R.Whetstone | W. Watson | P. Hatton | J. Wilson 


HINCHINBROKE (Sept. 1, 1779, to May |, 1780). 








A. St, Leger Fran, Foster | J. Walker | R. Huggens | C. OKendon | C. Hayes W, Parry | J. Boyet 
Geo. Harrison 

C. Cunningham 

Geo, Bullens | , 

Peter Burns 


JANUS (May 2, 1780, to Sept. 19). 


Geo... Stevens |'T. Jameson | J. Flenwick | W.Hickman | Rice Davis { L. Hepbffrn | A. Bradford | J. Boyet 
J.C. Haswell : 

C.C, Priswick 

Henry Knight ‘ : 


ALBEMARLE (August 15, 1781, to July 3, 1783). 














Wm. Osborne | J. Armstrong Don-Trail | H. Delamain | Joseph Batt | James Low | Joseph Pike { T. Kidney 
Martin Hinton | . W, Easton | Samuel Innis 
J, Bromwich : 

n —, 


BOREAS (March 24, 1784, to Nov. 30, 1787). 


(since dead) . Scotland 
Digby Dent J. King 


James Wallis T. Graham . | J. Jameson |-D. L. Peers John Gore J. Ballentine | J. Robinson | G. Long 
J 
§.G. Church ~ : : C. Green 
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~N° 4, : 
Referred to at page 87. 
The following are the Observations which Lord Nelson made on Prize Agency, as given at his 
examination before the Commissiontrs in 1803. 


« From my own knowledge and experiénce, I am warranted in observing, That Prize 
Money does not get into the pockets of the captors so expeditiously as it ought, and in many 
instances not at all; great sums of money having been lost by the failure of agents. J am 
_of opinion that prize agents should be appointed by the captors, as at present; but, at the 

time of registering their powers of attorney in the Admiralty and Vice Admiralty Courts, 
they should give security in the sum of 2 or 3000/.* for the purpose of securing a faithful dis- 
charge of their duty, and excluding improper persons from acting as agents.. That govern- 
ment should establish a general Prize Agent Office in London, and ai Agent or Receiver at 
each of the Foreign stations. That no Prize Money, or Prize Goods, should be liable to the © 
debts of Agents. That if the Agents make the distribution within three months from the 
day of condemnation, they should be allowed the full commission of five per cent. and atthe 
expiration of that period deliver into the Prize-Office (or if abroad to the Receiver) an 
account of sales, and pay over the amount of the unclaimed shares femaining in their hands. 

“That if the Prize shall have been disposed of, and distribution not made in three 
months, the Agent should deliver an account of sales to the Prize Office, or Receiver, as_ 
aforesaid, and pay over the whole of the net proceeds, with a deduction of frora the 
rate of the commission allowed him; unless he shall have been prevented making distribution 
by the absence of the ship on service; in which case, should her return into port be soon 
expected by the Commander in Chief, the Prize Agent shall, on a certificate from him to 
that. effect, be allowed a further time of six weeks for making such distribution. If the 
Prize, or the whole of the Goods, shall not be sold, he should pay over the amount of the 
money in his hands, and give his reasons for not having sold the whole; which, if satisfac- ~ 
tory, a further time, not exceeding three months, should be allowed him to dispose of the 
remaindeg. If in that time he does not finally close his accounts, or give good and sufficient 
reasons to the Prize Office, or Receiver, for not doing so, he should then be allowed only 
two and a half per cent. and be subject to penalties, or the business taken out of his hands. 
"The Agent’s commission should be calculated upon the Net;? and not upon the Gross amount 
of the proceeds of prizes. 

‘In cases of appeal, no distribution shall be made until a final decision; ; and in the 
event of the decrée being reversed, the claimants should only be entitled to the net! pro- 
ceeds, and the captor exonerated from all expences incurred by the erroneous decisions of 
the judges who are appointed by government.’ All neutral property, whether captured by 
the King’s ships or privateers, should be lodged in the hands of the officers appointed by 





a Se in his own hand writing. In order to keep out meh of bad aes but not intended to exclude men of little fortune, 
s bid. Every Merchant is content with two and a half per cent, on the Gross, and therefore surely Agents may be well con- 
tent w-th five per cent, on the Net, ¢ Jlid,. This has been done, 
4 tid, From thé Captors: Government to settle what. has arose in consequence of the decision, —_ 
“© Ibid. To get rid of the iniquity practised by privateers, to the great distress of Neutral Powers. 9 
-.R 
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- government until final decision.- The Agents of the Navy, Victualling, Sick and Hurt Boards 

abroad, should be directed to take up the money nécessary for carrying on the naval service 
. from, the: Receivers of Prize Money. The Treasurer of the Navy to be at the head of the 

Prize: Board.’ : ; ae 
A - 

N° 5. 
Referred to page 134, 


A: short account of the Family of Sir Joun Epwarp Acton, Bart. late.Minister of Lis 
a wee 2 Sicilian. Majesty; from. Beetham’s Baronetage. 
Acton or AtpENHAM, SuRopsurtre, created Baronet Jan. 17, 1643. 





(> Wwitscancient family. is.descended.from William .de.Acton Burnell, living 14 Edward III. 
1340, who ‘had two. sons, John and’ Edward. John gave to his brother Edward all his lands 
in Acton Burnell and Acton Pigot, 16“Edward ILL. 1342. 

Edward Acton, Esq. who on, account of ‘his great loyalty to Charles I. was advanced to 
the dignity of a Baronet 17 January, 1643. He died 1659, aged 59. By Sarah, daughter of 
Richard Mitton of Halston, Shropshire, he had five sons: ; 

. ** Sir Jouw Francis Epwarp Acton, the: present Baronet, eldest son of Edward Acton, 
son of Captain Waller Acton, second son of Sir Walter Acton, who died in 1665, was baptized 
June 3, 1736; an Officer in the Imperial service in Tuscany in 1763; and having particularly 
distinguished himself in 1775 before Algiers, was raised to the rank of Major General, and 
received several marks of favour from the Great Duke Leopold, from the Emperor Joseph II. 
‘and was much honoured by the Empress Maria Theresa in several commissions between these 
Courts and:that of the Two Sicilies. He was sent to Naples in August 1778, named Secretary 
of State, and Lieutenant General, with the department of the Navy and Commerce; in 1780 
the’ department of War-was united under his direction; in 1785 he was. made Counsellor of 
State and Knight of the Royal Order of St. Janivier, and of St. Stephen of Tuscany; and in 
1789 was Minister of Foreign Affairs: all these he has resigned, but he continues, without 
any ministerial influence, to be honoured with the particular confidence and regard of his 
Sicilian Majesty for his great services. He married Mary Ann, the daughter of one of his 
brothers (having obtained permission from the Pope), by whom he has one son, Richard 
Ferdinando, born the 24th of July, 1801. 

Arms—Gules,. two lions passant, argent, between nine cross crasslets, fitché, or. - 

Crest—In a wreath, on a torse, a human ‘leg and thigh in armour, couped, and dropping 

blood, all proper, embellished or. 5 

Seats—At Aldenham, and Round Acton, otherwise Acton Round, near Aldenham, in ~ 

Shropshire. 
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. ON? 6. 
_ Referred to at page 353. 


British Line under the command of Sir John Jervis, K. B. on the 14th of February, 1797, 
disposed in the temporary Order of Battle on that day. 


No Ships’ Names. Guns. Commanders. 

1 Blenheim - - - - - - 90 T. Le Frederick 

@ Diadem .- - - - + - 64 G. H. Towry 

8 Prince George - - + - 98 Rear Admiral ‘W. Parker,.T. Irwin Captain 

4 Irresistible - - - - - 74 © G. Martin = * a. 

5 Britannia- - - - - - 100 Vice Admiral Thompsgn, T. Foley Captain 

6 Captain - - - - - - (74 Commodore H. Nelson, a W. Miller Captahy 
7 Egmont - - - - - - 74 J. Sutton” ~~ 


Victory - - - - - = 100 


- 


R. Calder Captain of the Fleet 

G. Grey Captain © , 

9 Culloden - - - - + -, 74 T. Troubridge 

10 Orion - - - - - - - 74 Sir James Saumarez 

11 Colossus - - - - - - 74  G. Murray 

Vice Admirab Hon. W. Waldegrave, 
J:R. Dacres Captain. 

13 Excellent-- - - - - 7  C. Collingwood 

14 Goliath - - - - - - ° 7% Sir C. H. Knowles, Bart. 

15 Namur- - - - - = - 90 J. H. Whitshed 


Total 1232 Guns’ 
Total Spanish Line - - ~ 2308 


{cata Sir John Jervis 


19 Barfleur' - - - - + = 98 j 








Difference against the British 1076 Guns 


Frigates. 
Lively- - - - - - - 32 Right Hon. Lord Viscount Garlies 
Ta Minerve - - - - - 40 G. Cockburn 
Nigr- ------ 82 EJ. Foote ~ 
~ Southampton - - - - 32 J. M*‘Namara 
La Bonne Citoyenne - - 18 C. Lindsay 
Raven brig - - - - - 18 W. Prowse 


Fox cutter - - - - - 12 Lieutehant Gibson 
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Spanish Line of Battle under the command of Vice-Admiral Don Josef Cordova, 
on the 14th of February, 1797. 





No 
1 
e 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Van Squadron. 


———— 
wan 


12 
13 
14 
45 
16 


“. Centre Squadron. 
ae Coen 
— 
=o 





(19 
2 | 20 
=} 21 
2 | 22 
24 23 
& | 24 

25 





26 
27 


—w 


17 


Ships’ Names. 


Bahama -°- - 7 - 7 77 


Pelayo - - - 7 7 7 
San Pablo - - - - - - + 


Neptuno - - - - - 7 7) 
Concepcion = = - > 77 
San Domingo esa antes ve 
Conquistador = - - - - - 
San Juan Nepomuceno -- 
San Genaro - - - + 7 >. 
“Mexicano - - - -.* 7 7 
Terrible - - -°- - 2 - 
Oriente - - - - - °° 
Soberano - - - - - 7 7 
Sanrtsstma TRINIDADA =~ - 
San Nicolas - - - - - - 
San Ysidro - - - - 7 7 


Salvator del Mundo - - - 
San Hdefonso - -_- *- * 


Conde de Regla - - - - 
San Firmin - - - - - 7 
Firme - - - - - - 7 
Principe de Asturias - -  - 
San Antonio - - - - 7-77 
Glorioso + = = - - - 7 


Atlante - - - - - - - 
San Francisco de Paula - - 
San Josef - - - > - - 


Total 


Total British Line Sh Sth Sl a det 2S 


Difference in favour of the Spanish Fleet 


Guns. 
74 
74 
74 
84 

112 
7 
74 


~ 


74% 


112 
74 


74 


136 
84 taken 


74 ditto 
112 ditto 
7A 


112 
7+ 
74 
112 
74 
74 
74 
74 
112 taken 


2308 Guns 
1932 
1076 Guns 


Frigates’ Names. 


Brigida 


Casilda - - 


Perla 


Mercedes - 


Paz - 


Dorotea 


Matilda 
Diana 


Atocha - 


Ceres 


Guadalupe 
Santa Teresa 
LVigilante (bri 


o 
g 


~ = Sn 
-- - 34 
~ = = 3h 
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List of the Killed a Wounded in the squadron under the command of Admiral Sir J. Jervis 


in the action with the Spanish Fleet, February ‘y 14, 1797. 





Ships. 


Kilda. Wounded. i Total 





Victory - - 


Britannia - - 


Barfleur -  - 


Prince George 


Blenheim - 
Namur - - 
Captain - - - 
Goliath - - 
Excellent .- 
Orion - - - 
Colossus - -. 
Egmont - - 
Culloden - - 
Trresistible - 
Diadem. - - 


Blenheim 


Captain 


Excellent 


Orion 
Culloden 
Trresistible 





























Flag Officers and Captains, ooo | ee | Killed and 
|Officers|Seamen|Marines/Soldiers||Officers Seamen| Marines) Soldiers):Wounded. 
Admiral Sir J. Jervis, K. B. ; 
} ist Captain R. Calder } oOo} 1/0 }/o040); @] 3] o0F 6 
ad Captain G. Grey 
Vice Admiral Thompson . 
{ -Captain Thomas Foley } een Mae a Pe erste : 
lV, Ad. Hon. W. Waldegrave pe 
{| Captain J. Rich. Dacres f a en a 7 
Rear Admiral Parker 
{ Captain John Irwin } wie Sa Viel eis asec Oe ee 
-|Captain Tho. L. Frederick | 0 | 10] 0 | @ | 2 | 40] 0] 7 | 61 
- (Captain James H. Whitshed | 0 | 2/010] 0] 51! 0] 0 7 
Commodore Neilson 
{) "Captain R. W. Miller ${ 1 | 2.) © | 3 [# | 50] 0 | 4 | 80 
-|Captain Sir C. H. Knowles | 0-} 0] 0 |-.0 || O | 4] 4] 0 8 
-|Captain C, Collingwood bE] 8} & 7} Of oO | lof 2} O | a3 
-|Captain Sir James Saumarez}| 0 | 01 0 | O |} Of 7] 2] 0} 9 
-|Captain George Murray ‘O0}/ 0;0);0) Of} 4] 140 5 
- (Captain John Sutton 0o}].-0};0]0 70] 0] 3.) 0 0 
- [Captain Thomas Troubridge | 1 {| 7} 2} 0 | 0 | 391 8 | O | 57 
- Captain George Martin Oo}; 4) 47] 0] 1712) 1 ] 0 | t9 
- Captain G. H. Towry o;o;0;o0}; 0} 1} 07 1 2 
3 | 59 | 6 5 5 |189 | 21 | 12 |/300 














Officers Killed and Wounded. 


‘Mr. Edward Libby, acting Lieutenant, wounded. 


Mr. Peacock, . boatswain, wounded. 

Mr. Joseph Wixon,. master’s mate, ditto, since dead. 

Major William Norris, marines, killed. 

Mr. James Goodench, midshipman, ditto.” 

Commodore Nelson bruised, but not obliged to quit the deck. 

Mr. Carrington, boatswain, wounded in boarding the San Nicolas, 

Mr. Thomas Lund, midshipman, wounded. * 

Mr. Peter Peffers, boatswain, killed. 

Mr. Edward Augustus Downe, master’s mate, wounded. 

Mr. Thomas Mansell, midshipman, wounded. 

Mr. G. A. Livingston, Lieutenant of marines, killed. 

Serjeant Watson, marines, killed. 

Mr. Andrew Thompson, Lieutenant, wounded. 

Mr. William Balfour, midshipman, ditto. 

Mr. Hugh M‘Kinnon, master’s mate, ditto 
5C 
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Ne 7. 
Names: of Commissioned and Warrant Officers who served with Captain Newson in the 
- AGAMEMNON. 
(January 31, 1793, to June 10, 1796.) 





Lieutenants. Lieutenants, Master. Gunner, 
Martin Hinton James Noble ~ John Wilson Wiltiam Collett 
Wenn Allison : Henry Compton 

homas Edmonds James M‘Arthur . ae 
Joseph Bullen Edward Berry | Parts Boatswain. 
George Andrews Thomas Fellowes Joseph King 
eileen Laces ites Surgeons. * 
range Mbett ing @ ‘Tolin-Roxbarah Carpenter, Coxswain, 
Peter Spicer Cornwall Reynolds David Sharp Francis Lepe 
James Summers Thomas Weatherstone 
. N’ 8 
Names of Commissioned and Warrant Officers who served with Captain Newson in the 
CAPTAIN. 
(June 11th, 1796.) 
Lieutenants. Surgeon. Carpenter. Boatswain. 
: Thomas Eshelb ’ 
Richard Dutton ks! David Sharp Joseph King 
Peter Spicer Master. 
James Summers Philip Thomas Gunner. Coxswain. 
James Noble 0 
Henry Compton Purser. William Collett John Thompson 
Edward Berry. William Williams 








N° 9. 
Letter from Lord Grewvitte, illustrating the Complaints preferred against 
Commodore Netson by the Genoese Government in 1796. 


The Right Hon: the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty: 


“ My Lorps; I have had the nonour of laying before the King the different 
papers relative to the complaint preferred by the Marquis de Spinola, in the name of the 
Genoese Government, against Comniodore Nelson, together with the two letters from that 
Officer relating thereto, which were transmitted to this office by Mr. Nepean the 28th ult.* 


« The complaints made by the Genoese Government, referred to in Lord Grenville’s letter, are stated’ in Commodore Nelson's 
energesio-reply> inserted pages 265, 266, 267, 268, and for further accounts of his differences-with that Government, see pages 
~ agi, 316, 217. 


APPENDIX. 

«“ His Majesty had not thought it proper that I should enter into any discussion or 
explanations with the Marquigde Spinola in question, until due reparation shall have been’ 
made for the acts of hostility committed by the republic against his Majesty's ships, and 
against the property of his Majesty’s.subjects; but as this circumstance deprives Commodore 
Nelson for the present of that public testimony in favéur ofthe propriety of his conduct, 
which must result from such a discussion, whenever it may be entered into, I esteem it an 
act of justice due to that Officer, considering the nature of the charge brought against him, 
to inform your Lordships, that his Majesty has been graciously pleased entirely to approve of 
the conduct of Commodore Nelson in all his transactions with the Republic of Genoa. 


“ T have the honour to be, my Lords, your Lordships’ most obedient humble servant, 


Downing Street, 2d Feb, 1797. “ GRENVILLE.” 


To Admiral Sir John Jervis, K. B. §c. &c. ‘Ge. Lisbon. 


« Sir, The Right Honourable Lord Grenville, one of bila Majesty’ s principal Secre- 
taries of State, having in his letter of the 2d instant, signified to my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty his Majesty’s approbation of the proceedings of Commodore Nelson .in his 
several transactions with the Government of Genoa; I have their Lordships’ commands to 
transmit to you inclosed a copy of the said letter, in order that-you may communicate the 
same to the Commodore. 


“ Tam, Sir, your most, obedient humble servant, 
Admiralty Office, 13th Feb. 1797. on “ EVAN NEPEAN.” 


The above is a true Copy from the Documents annexed to the Pedigree of Sir 
Horatio Nelson, now remaining in the Genealogical Books of the Order 
of the Bath. Witness my hund this 93d day of June, 1809, 


GEORGE NAYLER, 
York Herald, and Genealogist of the Order of the Bath, 





Illustration of Note 4, page 195. - 


M. Tartaroli is stated to have been Mayor of Ajaccio at the time that Buonaparte and his 
family were banished from that town in the year 1793. The office of Podesta, or Chief Magis- 
trate, he had seme years previously filled; but when the expulsion from Corsica of the 
Buonaparte family, with the Abbé Fesch, took place in 1793, M. Tartaroli was President of 
the Supreme Tribunal'of Justice in Corsica, ~Director General of Artillery, and Inspector of 
Fortifications; and in that capacity acted as second in command under General Paoli, and 
commanded the expedition against Ajaccio at the period alluded to. The General Assembly 
of the States of Corsica, consisting of 1009 deputies, unanimously pronounced sentence on 
the 29tlrof May, 1793, against the two families of Buonaparte and Arena. : 


T. Bensley, Printer, p 
Bolt Court, Fleet Surcet, London. 


